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preface 


The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  was  appointed  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  January  12,  1967.  He  charged  the 
Commission  with  seeking  ways  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families.  He  urged  that  the  search  for  a “revolu- 
tionary improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  American  city”  focus  on  a 
variety  of  issues  including  building  codes  and  technology,  zoning  and 
land-use  regulations,  housing  codes.  Federal,  state  and  local  tax  poli- 
cies, and  development  standards. 

Congress  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorized a study  of  these  issues  and  provided  funding  in  1966.  The 
Commission  is  to  report  before  December  31,  1968,  to  the  President, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Commission  sp>ent  32  days 
holding  hearings  in  18  cities  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  met  in 
business  sessions  17  times.  Private  citizens  and  experts,  as  well  as 
officials,  gave  testimony.  To  learn  by  seeing  and  hearing  as  well  as  by 
studying,  the  Commission  spent  long  hours  inspecting  the  slums  and 
blighted  areas  and  also  the  showcase  developments  of  these  cities.  This, 
too,  they  did  with  officials,  with  private  citizens,  and  by  themselves. 

Such  intensive  study  gave  the  Commission  the  flavor  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  of  the  Sixties  — the  hopes  and  angers,  dreams  and  frustra- 
tions, the  plans  that  work  and  those  that  do  not,  ghettos  and  swim- 
ming-pool-in-every-yard  suburbs,  beauty  and  ugliness,  slum  night- 
mares and  low-income  neighborhoods  reflecting  care  and  pride,  public 
housing  atrocities  and  public  housing  gateways  to  the  good  life.  And 
the  Commission  could  not  help  confronting  the  complex  issues  of 
race  which  interweave  so  many  aspects  of  urban  life. 

While  the  Commission  is  drawing  conclusions  from  its  hearings,  on- 
site inspections,  and  a comprehensive  research  effort,  this  publication 
is  offered  in  the  belief  that  the  public  will  find  useful  insights  in  the 
testimony. 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  for  the  convenience  of  readers,  repetive 
descriptions  of  the  Commission’s  task,  addressed  to  each  new  gath- 
ering, are  deleted.  Introductions  of  the  invited  witnesses  are  sum- 
marized in  footnotes.  The  many  public  witnesses  are  identified  accord- 
ing to  information  they  presented.  Much  valuable  written  material 
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submitted  to  the  Commission,  incorporated  into  the  official  records,  is 
on  file  and  is  receiving  scrutiny  by  members  and  staff. 

Members  of  the  Commission  represent  a range  of  professions  con- 
cerned with  urban  problems  as  well  as  a wide  geographical  range  of 
the  country:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Illinois;  David  L.  Baker,  County  Supervisor,  Orange  County,  Cali- 
fornia; Hugo  Black,  Jr.,  attorney,  Miami,  Florida;  Lewis  Davis,  archi- 
tect, New  York  City;  John  DeGrove,  professor,  and  Chairman,  Political 
Science  Department,  Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton;  An- 
thony Downs,  real  estate  research  consultant,  Chicago;  Ezra  Ehren- 
krantz,  architect  and  building  systems  developer,  San  Francisco;  Alex 
Feinberg,  attorney,  Camden,  New  Jersey;  Jeh  V.  Johnson,  architect, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  John  Lyons,  general  president.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work- 
ers, St.  Louis;  Richard  W.  O’Neill,  editor.  House  and  Home  magazine. 
New  York  City;  Richard  Ravitch,  builder  and  developer.  New  York 
City;  Carl  E.  Sanders,  former  Governor  of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Chloethiel 
Woodard  Smith,  Washington,  D.C.,  architect  and  city  planner;  Tom 
J.  Vandergriff,  Mayor  of  Arlington,  Texas;  and  Coleman  Woodbury, 
professor  of  urban  affairs.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This,  the  fifth  and  final  volume  of  the  hearings,  contains  the  testi- 
mony gathered  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  October  11  through  28,  1967.  The  previous  four  volumes 
covered  hearings  as  follows:  Volume  1 — Baltimore,  New  Haven,  Bos- 
ton, and  Pittsburgh,  May  12-June  10,  1967;  Volume  2 — Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  June  30-July  7,  1967;  Volume  3 — Denver,  Atlanta, 
Houston,  Fort  Worth-Dallas-Arlington,  and  Miami,  June  10-August 
26,  1967;  Volume  4 — New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  September 
1967.  The  schedule  of  all  hearings  appears  on  the  inside  back  cover. 

Under  the  direction  of  Howard  E.  Shuman,  Executive  Director,  and 
in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Jane  Carey  Enger,  Administrative  Officer, 
Walter  Rybeck,  Assistant  Director,  had  primary  staff  responsibility  for 
setting  up  the  hearings  and  for  editing  Commission  publications.  Mrs. 
Marion  Massen,  Associate  Editor,  directed  the  indexing,  graphics,  and 
annotations  designed  to  make  these  hearings  useful  for  reference  and 
research  work.  Miss  Jane  Zinsmeister  served  as  editorial  assistant. 

This  volume  concludes  with  a response  to  the  hearings  from  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This  response  was 
invited  by  the  Commission,  which  notes  with  satisfaction  that  many 
issues  first  highlighted  by  the  Commission  have  led  to  action  or  pro- 
jx>sals  for  new  directions.  These  issues  include  “redlining”  (the  lack 
of  insurance  and  financing  for  rehabilitating  blighted  areas),  time 
lags  in  Federal  housing  programs,  disadvantages  of  massive  concen- 
trations of  public  housing,  and  the  need  for  creative  use  of  Federal 
lands. 
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Detroit 


Commission  Members  Present:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  David 
L.  Baker,  John  DeGrove,  Richard  W.  O’Neill,  Richard  Ravitch, 
Tom  J.  Vandergriff,  Coleman  Woodbury. 

The  first  morning  of  hearings  in  Detroit,  held  shortly  after  the 
1967  riots  in  that  city,  focused  on  some  of  the  causes  and  cures 
for  racial  unrest.  Housing  needs,  the  role  of  suburbs,  and  the 
revenue  problem  were  examined.  Ghetto  dwellers  expressed  their 
discontent  with  urban  renewal.  Commission  members  inspected 
various  types  of  housing  development  and  the  riot  areas. 


Auditorium 
City-County  Building 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Morning,  September  26,  1967 

SOCIAL,  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE  CITY 
Purpose  of  Commission  Hearings 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  may  come  to  order.  We 
are  delighted  to  be  here  in  Detroit  today.  We  want  to  thank  the 
Mayor  and  city  and  county  officials  for  not  only  the  courtesy  but  the 
friendliness  with  which  they  have  made  arrangements  for  us. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  audience,  I should  say  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  was  created  by  the  President  on  the  12th 
of  January  of  this  year.  Our  basic  purpose  is  to  study  and  then  to 
recommend  to  the  President  and  Congress  how  an  adequate  supply 
of  housing  for  Americans  with  low  income  can  be  provided. 

We  are  also  charged  with  examining  in  detail  the  question  of 
Federal  and  local  taxation,  state  and  local  financing  problems,  build- 
ing codes,  housing  codes,  land  use  and  zoning  matters,  and  develop- 
ment standards  as  they  affect  urban  problems. 

I need  not  explain  to  this  audience  that  when  one  examines  these 
issues  in  detail  one  finds  other  urban  problems  such  as  welfare,  pollu- 
tion, and  race  are  bound  in  with  it.  Our  purp>ose  here  is  a constructive 
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one.  We  are  not  here  to  investigate  Detroit;  we  are  here  to  leam  from 
Detroit.  Our  original  hearings  here  were  postponed.  They  were  sched- 
uled during  the  week  of  the  riots.  We  have  now  returned  as  we  said 
we  would. 

The  issues  we  planned  to  hear  about  then  — financing  city  services, 
producing  an  abundance  of  housing  for  Americans  with  low  income, 
and  ways  to  pay  for  the  services  which  are  vital  to  their  functions  — all 
these  are  as  pressing  and  urgent  today  as  they  were  then. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  here.  We  will  not  only  listen  to  witnesses 
but  see  something  of  your  housing  program  and  your  city. 

The  members  of  our  Commission  are  men  who  have  busy  lives  and 
time-consuming  tasks  and  businesses.  1 want  to  thank  them  for  the 
extraordinary  fidelity  which  they  have  shown  throughout  our  meet- 
ings. This  is,  I think,  the  16th  city  in  which  we  have  held  hearings 
and  they  have  come  great  distances  and  devoted  so  much  time  to  work 
with  the  Commission. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  here  in  Detroit,  as  I said,  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  your  splendid  Mayor,  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  being  with  us.  Mayor 
Cavanagh,  and  taking  time  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  which  you 
regard  as  important.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 


MAYOR  CAVANAGH:  NEED  FOR  PRACTICAL  ALARMISTS 


Mayor  Cavanagh:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  let  me 
say  first  I am  very  pleased  not  only  that  I have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  briefly  this  morning,  but  also  I think  our  city  is  honored 
by  the  presence  of  this  distinguished  group  and  particularly  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

And  as  you  have  indicated,  Senator,  the  very  tragic  events  of  this 
past  summer  have  made  the  work  of  this  Commission  much  more 
deeply  important  than  it  even  was  before,  as  important  as  it  was,  and 
thus  I would  welcome  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  thoughts  on  what  plans  and  hopes  we  have  for  the  future  progress 
of  our  city,  which  I think  relate  to  every  other  American  city  also. 

Before  I deal  specifically  with  some  of  the  programs  and  possibilities 
that  exist  within  this  city  let  me  say  that,  like  many  of  you,  I have  re- 
f>eatedly  raised  my  voice  and  warned  that  I think  the  American  cities 
today  are  in  a state  of  crisis  so  deep  and  so  abiding  that  — and  I don’t 
overstate  this  — our  national  destiny  is  really  threatened.  I’ve  said  this 
before  a wide  diversity  of  groups  and  organizations,  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  even  in  the  halls  of  the  White  House. 

Just  last  year,  before  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  in 
Washington,  I had  the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  I warned  them  that 
everything  in  the  Nation  is  not  going  to  be  all  right.  I recall  I said 
that  I didn’t  mean  to  preach  blood  and  thunder  there  that  evening, 
but  there  is  a good  deal  of  thunder  that  can  be  heard  and  blood  had 
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already  been  spilled.  I think  that’s  tragically  been  brought  home  since 
that  time  with  some  110  cities  having  laced  some  kind  ot  eruption  or 
riot  this  summer,  the  National  Guard  having  been  called  out  24  or  25 
times  in  32  different  states.  So,  I would  pose  today  the  rhetorical 
question  that  I wonder  how  many  warnings  this  country  really  needs, 
how  many  times  mayors  and  other  people  have  to  go  before  the  Con- 
gress and  before  the  Administration,  before  the  country,  and  say  we 
are  all  in  the  urban  boat  together  and  the  boat  really  is  full  of  holes. 

So,  if  I may,  I’d  like  to  address  myself  to  Detroit’s  problems,  and  I 
think  we  should  begin  by  a very  brief  description  of  Detroit  and 
Michigan.  First,  of  Michigan’s  8 million  people,  approximately  10 
I percent  are  Negroes,  and  about  70  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  our  State 
I live  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  where  roughly  half  of  our 
State’s  population  is  centered. 

Detroit’s  Negro  population  today  — that  is,  in  the  city  itself  — is 
estimated  at  over  600,000  of  a total  of  about  1.6  million  people.  And 
as  you  know,  our  city,  like  every  other  city,  is  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive group  of  suburbs.  There  are  about  200  separate  units  of  govern- 
ment in  this  metropolitan  area.  And  the  suburbs  now,  of  course,  con- 
tain the  bulk  of  the  metropolitan  population.  Only  a handful  of  these 
suburbs  have  any  Negro  residents  at  all  — which  is  the  classic  pattern. 

Detroit  Tried  . . . but  It  Was  Not  Enough 

I think  it  is  acknowledged  by  most  objective  observers  within  this 
country  that  our  city,  Detroit,  has  used  many  Federal  programs  with 
great  effect.  We  have  federally  assisted  programs  to  combat  poverty; 
youth  and  adult  employment  projects;  manpower  developments; 
skilled  training  centers;  pollution  control  programs;  health  programs 
— I could  list  them  all  — renewal  housing  programs  and  so  on.  Since 
July  of  ’62  until  August  of  ’67  the  Detroit  area  has  received  some 
1230,422,000  in  Federal  funds  for  various  programs.  That’s  approxi- 
mately over  6ve  years,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  many  local  pro- 
grams which  the  city  has  which  have  no  outside  help. 

So,  I think  we  have  done  a great  deal.  And  no  one,  I think,  in  many 
ways  has  tried  harder  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  people  on  the  streets 
or  tried  to  translate  those  views  into  some  specific  programs.  There’s 
so  much  more  to  do,  however.  Much  more  can  be  done  and  should  be 
done,  and  I sit  here  today  knowing  full  well  really  how  inadequate  so 
many  of  our  programs  are.  I know  that  as  much  as  we  try  to  get  down 
to  the  streets  we  are  really  not  too  sure  what’s  happening  there,  and 
I think  that  can  be  said  of  just  about  every  public  official  in  America. 

And  it  is  clear  to  me  that  despite  our  very  massive  efforts  there’s  a 
great  underclass  in  our  urban  society  who  have  not  been  reached,  and 
there  are  really  few  programs  that  touch  them  and  give  them  any 
degree  of  hope  whatsoever.  I think  the  incidents  of  the  past  summer 
in  this  city  have  served  to  reinforce  this  realization  on  our  part  and  to 
make  the  timetable  of  priorities  even  more  desperately  immediate. 
When  Detroit  and  New  Haven  erupted,  all  the  excuses  in  the  past 
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which  we  have  relied  upon  in  this  country  vanished.  In  some  of  the 
other  communities  where  riots  did  take  place,  I think  the  American 
public  could  sort  of  assure  themselves  that  there  was  some  reason  other 
than  the  inadequacy  of  what  they  were  doing  — the  local  administra- 
tion didn’t  have  communication  or  didn’t  have  sympathy,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I think  New  Haven  and  Detroit  sort  of  put  that 
cliche  to  rest,  really,  and  demonstrated  the  great  inadequacies  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  how  fundamentally  deep  and  serious  this  problem  is. 

While  I know  the  riots  are  not  the  immediate  concern  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  I have  submitted  very  much  more  detailed  testimony  to 
Governor  Kerner’s  commission.  I’m  sure  as  it  relates  to  your  hearings 
you  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  actions  that  surrounded  that 
very  tragic  event  this  summer  because  it  does  have  a relationship  to 
what  you  are  seeking. 

I’m  sure  I don’t  have  to  tell  this  Commission  that  the  explosion  that 
ripped  our  city  had  many  points  of  origin  over  a long,  long  period  of 
time.  It  has  its  link  in  recent  years  with  events  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  Tuscaloosa;  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Cambridge, 
Maryland;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  and  I can  tick  off  all  sorts  of  cities 
— in  the  Watts  District  in  Los  Angeles,  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
even  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  fact  is  that  up  to 
date  in  1967  alone,  as  I mentioned,  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  dis- 
turbances ranging  from  major  incidents  to  riots  in  cities  containing 
almost  half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  no  discernible  relationship  between  the  location  or 
degree  of  violence  in  these  disorders  and  social  or  economic  or  gov- 
ernmental factors.  If  there  was  a pattern  it  was  sort  of  a crazy-quilt 
pattern  all  across  the  country. 

In  this  city  there  was  no  specified,  justified  grievance  which  par- 
ticularly sparked  that  outbreak.  This  city  has  made  a maximum  effort 
over  a long  period  of  time  to  use  all  possible  resources  to  lessen  tension 
between  races  and  has  made  some  very  serious  but  obviously  inade- 
quate attempts  to  improve  housing  and  education  and  jobs,  particu- 
larly for  our  Negro  citizens.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  could  not  prevent 
a very  significantly  large  percentage  of  our  population  from  feeling 
alienated  enough  to  violate  blatantly  this  society’s  law  and  the  rule  of 
law  under  which  we  are  supposed  to  live,  because  the  powder  keg  these 
rioters  ignited  is  really  the  social  background,  and  the  social  back- 
ground is  very  simple. 

It  is  just  that,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negroes,  oppression 
and  segregation  are  still  very  much  a fact  of  life.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  changes  in  these  patterns  in  recent  years,  and  in  Detroit,  as 
in  most  of  the  northern  American  cities,  these  changes  have  been  most 
maningful  and  most  far-ranging.  But,  despite  all  this  it  is  still  clear 
that  a very  significant  number  of  the  American  white  middle  class  have 
never  accepted  the  Negro  as  a neighbor,  as  a fellow  worker,  as  a con- 
tributing member  of  American  society.  And  this  constant  arm’s  length 
treatment  does  feed  back  through  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  creates  the  social  background  in  both  estrangement  and 
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frustration  that  make  up  this  powder  keg.  And  to  those  who  feel  the 
total  answer  to  this  kind  of  situation,  to  the  dangers  whose  manifesta- 
tions we  have  seen,  is  simply  more  guns  and  clubs  and  force,  I would 
say  that  they  are  wrong  and  very  catastrophically  wrong,  because  re- 
pression without  channels  of  release  is  really  a Molotov  cocktail.  It 
takes  really  only  a match  to  set  it  off,  and  its  destructive  effect  can  be 
spread  everywhere. 


Post-Riot  Measures  in  Detroit 

However,  gentlemen,  since  I know  you  are  busy,  let  me  turn  quickly 
and  briefly  to  some  of  the  actions  taken  by  our  city  in  the  area  in 
which  you  are  interested  in  the  wake  of  these  tragic  events.  As  soon  as 
the  riot  was  over  that  week  we  acted  as  quickly  as  we  could  with  both 
some  immediate  and  longrange  measures.  First,  we  set  up  an  emer- 
gency organization  that  is  still  functioning  within  city  government, 
called  the  Mayor’s  Development  Team.  The  first  assignment  was  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  any  emergency  needs  of  the  riot  vic- 
tims and  many  sp>ecial  steps  obviously  had  to  be  taken. 


New  Detroit  Committee 

But,  I would  like  to  mention  one  thing  that  I think  is  most  im- 
portant for  this  community  and  it  could  well  be  a harbinger  of  things 
to  come  in  the  country.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
since  the  riot  has  been  the  organization  of  our  New  Detroit  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr.  This  committee  has 
been  really  actively  engaged  in  mobilizing  the  resources  of  industry 
and  labor,  of  voluntary  agencies  and  private  citizens.  There  was  some 
criticism  about  this  committee,  that  it  was  just  another  typical  blue- 
ribbon  committee,  but  its  membership  is  broadly  representative  of  the 
community,  I believe,  and  more  importantly,  some  of  the  things  which 
it  has  done  since  it  has  been  formed  have  been  quite  significant  to  this 
community.  They  have  chosen  to  work  in  five  major  fields  — employ- 
ment and  education,  redevelopment,  communications,  community 
service  law  and  finance. 

This  committee  took  up  as  one  of  its  first  concerns  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  who  are  victims  of  dislocation  as  a result  of  the 
riots.  They  had  asked  the  Governor  to  provide  school  books,  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  New  Detroit  Committee  also  pledged  itself  to 
support  and  work  for  open  occupancy  in  housing,  not  only  in  Detroit, 
but  throughout  the  huge  metropolitan  area,  in  order  to  meet  both  the 
emergency  and  longrange  needs  in  the  housing  field.  Certainly  many 
of  us,  particularly  myself,  attach  great  importance  to  the  work  of  this 
committee,  with  its  many  distinguished  members. 

I think  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  our  administration 
that  the  urban  crisis  must  be  the  concern  of  not  only  people  of  all 
levels  of  government  but  also  we  have  to  begin  — and  there’s  always 
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great  talk  about  this,  but  really  relatively  little  has  been  done  and  I 
see  it  as  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  government  — to  mobilize  the 
vast  private  resources  and  dedication  of  all  the  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. I think  it  is  the  function  of  government  to  identify  the  areas 
in  which  the  private  sector  can  and  should  be  moving  and,  if  necessary, 
by  legislation  to  build  the  incentives  or  profit  motives  to  cause  the 
private  sector  to  move  into  those  fields.  And  we  have  to  begin  to 
encourage  private  investment  in  the  central  city  to  create  the  jobs  and 
in  general,  to  become  far  more  involved  in  the  solution  of  urban 
problems. 

I can  recall  testifying.  Senator,  before  a distinguished  former  col- 
league of  yours.  Senator  Ribicoff,  a year  or  two  ago,  when  he  held  his 
hearings  on  urban  problems.  The  question  was  asked  by  either  Senator 
Ribicoff  or  Senator  Kennedy  about  the  cost  of  doing  some  of  these 
things  for  the  American  cities,  and  there  were  some  fast  calculations 
or  miscalculations,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee.  He  arrived  at  the  figure  — if  what  I said 
was  true  and  if  it  was  applied  to  every  community  in  the  country 
across  the  board  — it  would  cost  the  Nation  a trillion  dollars  in  the 
next  10  years.  I wasn’t  talking  about  just  public  money,  because  even 
if  the  public  treasury  had  that  kind  of  money,  there  would  probably 
be  no  public  disposition  to  even  spend  it  in  this  area.  But,  I think 
today  in  view  of  all  these  riots,  a trillion  dollars  over  the  next  10  or  15 
years  doesn’t  seem  as  far-fetched  as  maybe  it  did  even  a year  ago,  par- 
ticularly if  you  include  all  of  the  money  that  could  be  committed  in 
this  country  — not  just  from  public  sources,  but  more  importantly, 
from  the  private  sector. 

But  while  we  in  this  city  are  looking  into  better  and  more  effective 
ways  to  maintain  law  and  order,  this  really  can  only  be  done  with  the 
help  of  both  the  state  and  Federal  governments.  And  as  important  as 
effective  law  enforcement  is  in  the  solution  of  the  urban  problems, 
I continue  to  repeat  that  we  have  to  work  harder  than  ever  to  really 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  civil  disobedience  and  disorder,  and  work 
harder  towards  creating  what  so  many  people  have  called  the  livable 
city.  Towards  this  end  I would  recommend  the  following: 


Reparations  to  Ghetto  Dwellers 

First,  I think  frankly  that  we  in  this  country  have  to  face  up  to  the 
need  to  consider  and  accept  a new  principle  on  which  to  base  both 
Federal  programs  and  appropriations.  The  principle  is  relatively  new 
in  this  country,  although  longstanding  in  other  countries  — certainly 
in  international  affairs  — and  that’s  the  principle  of  reparation.  It  is 
longstanding  in  justice,  dating  back  to  generations  certainly  preceding 
ours.  I mean  the  great  injustice  of  discrimination,  and  the  denial  of 
equal  educational,  vocational,  and  professional  opportunities  for  both 
advancement  and  progress.  This  has  gone  on  for  years  and  it  is  still 
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with  us  and  the  price  we  pay  for  these  generations  of  injustice  is  just 
without  calculation. 

And  now  I think  our  country  must  begin  to  make  reparation  for 
the  deeds  really  of  past  generations  and  of  our  own  as  well,  and  this  is 
: recognized  in  international  law.  In  recent  years  the  West  German 
i Republic,  as  all  of  us  know,  made  very  substantial  delivery  of  both 
' goods  and  equipment  to  many  countries  in  Europe  and  most  recently 
i to  Israel,  not  just  in  the  name  of  the  living  but  also  in  the  name  of 
the  dead. 

I’m  not  talking  about  individual  reparations  in  money,  because 
even  in  international  reparations  the  world  learns  by  bitter  experience 
that  money  alone  neither  pays  for  the  injuries  in  the  past  nor  buys 
a very  secure  future.  I’m  talking  about  reparation  in  the  form  of 
special  work-training  programs  and  special  educational  programs, 
special  community  construction  and  reconstruction  programs,  includ- 
ing both  housing  and  business,  involving  efforts  not  just  by  govern- 
ment but  by  business  and  private  and  public  organizations,  by  the 
schools  and  universities.  And  I certainly  do  believe  — and  I’ve  long 
said  this  — that  we  have  to  reorder  our  national  priorities  and  place 
the  needs  of  our  cities  high  on  the  national  agenda  so  that  this  prin- 
ciple about  which  I just  spoke  can  have  some  meaning  and  effect. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  our  national  destiny  in  the  streets  of 
America  as  it  is  to  conduct  a war  out  in  southeastern  Asia. 


Sensitize  Federal  Agency  Programs  for  Cities 

I think  too,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  to  reorganize  the  Federal  establishment,  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  make  them  much  more  responsive  to  urban 
needs  and  to  begin  to  assure  a coordinated  effort  towards  innovation 
in  some  of  these  programs.  I think  we  have  to  really  today  — and  this 
summer  has  demonstrated  this  — write  a new  textbook  for  the  two 
Americas  with  which  we  are  faced  in  this  country. 

Block  grants  to  the  cities  will  provide  both  the  flexibility,  and  maybe 
more  importantly,  fix  responsibility  where  it  belongs  — right  in  the 
community. 

The  funds  available  have  to  be  of  such  a magnitude  that  they  will 
have  a real  impact  on  the  problem.  That’s  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  Federal  programs.  They  are  conceived  well  and  there’s  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  they  have  considerable  merit.  But  unfortunately 
they  have  been  so  underfunded  that  they  have  never  really  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  they  can  do,  and  as  a result  they  are 
constantly  subjected  to,  at  times,  legitimate  criticism;  more  frequently, 
unjustified  criticism  saying,  see,  I knew  the  poverty  program  or  the 
housing  program,  wouldn’t  work.  Well,  it  isn’t  a question  of  the  fact 
they  wouldn’t  work.  It  is  because  the  appropriations  generally  have 
been  so  niggardly  that  they  really  haven’t  had  an  opportunity  to  work. 
I think  the  proposal  to  conduct  a war  on  all  the  influences  blighting 


our  urban  society  with  a bow  and  two  arrows  will  really  merely 
heighten  tension  and  lead  in  the  long  run  to  further  explosions. 

I think  we  obviously  have  to  learn  much  more  about  our  problems 
and  encourage  urban  research  and  innovations.  It  is  pathetic.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  spend  so  much  money  on  curing  — or  attempting  to 
find  cures  for  — the  ills  that  beset  our  body  and  yet  we  still  have  done 
so  little  to  seek  cures  for  the  ills  of  our  urban  society.  We  have  to  begin 
to  engage,  as  I mentioned  earlier,  in  some  massive  programs  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  create  jobs  in  slum  areas  and  train 
slum  dwellers.  This  could  take  the  form  of  specific  tax  incentives  and 
tax  credits,  faster  amortization  of  factories  or  other  enterprises  in  the 
slums. 

All  Public  Agencies  as  Employer  of  Last  Resort 

We,  for  example,  could  provide  tax  credits  for  pollution  control 
devices  but  we  have  not  provided  similar  kinds  of  credit  for  business 
investments  which  can  help  to  eliminate  the  pollution  stifling  the 
human  spirit.  For  those  who  otherwise  would  not  be  employed,  there 
is  the  need  I think,  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  public  as  the  employer 
of  the  last  resort  — not  just  the  Federal  Government  but  all  public 
agencies. 

There  are  many  things  which  obviously  have  to  be  done  to  make 
our  cities  more  beautiful  and  more  inhabitable.  The  cities  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  begin  to  do  all  that  must  be  done.  Nor  do  they  have  the 
funds  to  provide  meaningful  jobs  for  those  who  will  not  be  able  to 
get  a job  in  the  private  market  but  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  This 
would  be  done  through  a reconstruction  of  the  Urban  Public  Works 
Act  which  would  include  training  under  the  public  sector  to  emphasize 
employment  of  ghetto  area  residents. 

I think.  Senator,  your  long  experience,  particularly  with  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  would 
indicate  at  least  in  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  there’s  relatively 
little  employment  of  hard-core  unemployed.  This  is  why  we  have  to 
structure  really  a different  kind  of  act. 

I think  in  a variety  of  ways  we  can  make  it  possible  for  our  Nation 
to  use  the  potential  female  labor  force  by  creating  a network  of  day- 
care service  centers  for  children  too.  But  we  have  to  take  steps  to 
provide  both  insurance  and  re-insurance  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
invest  and  live  in  the  so-called  high  risk  areas,  America’s  ghettos.  Our 
State  Insurance  Commissioner  estimates  that  of  the  $144  million 
worth  of  property  that  was  destroyed  in  our  riot,  only  $84  million  was 
insured  and  getting  insurance  to  rebuild.  Creating  a new  environment 
in  the  slums  will  be  increasingly  more  difficult  now  than  it  has  ever 
been.  But  disaster  insurance  and  re-insurance  is  presently  available 
for  crops  and  crop  damage  for  loss  from  natural  disasters,  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  extended  to  cover  the  kind  of  damage  that  results 
from  riots.  To  suggest  that  that’s  rewarding  the  rioters,  I think,  is  not 
dealing  very  realistically  with  the  problems  as  they  exist. 
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II. 

I think  too,  we  have  to  assure  obviously,  that  every  child  in  America 
has  a quality  education,  and  that  public  education  be  both  equal  and 
provide  a meaningful  education  of  high  quality. 

There  should  be  established,  I believe,  an  urban  development  fund 
nationally  and  a National  urban  development  corporation  to  create 
the  financial  underpinning  and  the  management  capabilities  needed 
to  create  the  livable  city.  1 think  this  fund  could  be  a revolving  one 
that  would  encourage  investments  in  low-cost  housing,  technological 
innovations,  some  area-based  industries,  and  other  very  creative  solu- 
i tions  as  well.  It  should  be  a risk-taking  activity  and  lean  heavily  upon 
1 the  genius  of  American  free  enterprise  to  support  their  investments 
j through  the  use  of  an  urban  development  corporation.  Certainly  en- 
J couragement  of  new  firms  and  Negro  business  enterprises  in  the  slum 
areas  will  provide  employment,  reduce  tensions,  and  above  all  else, 
stimulate  personal  ambition  among  Negro  youths  and  provide  a more 
j stable  community  base. 

I Need  for  Decent  Housing  Is  Obvious 

! The  need  for  decent  housing  seems  to  be  so  obvious,  but  to  the 
i slum  dweller  it  seems  beyond  his  reach.  A low-cost  housing  program 
I which  emphasizes  homeownership  is  needed,  and  it  must  be  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  people  on  welfare  even  to  make  payments  on 
their  homes.  The  technology  does  exist  in  this  country.  You  gentlemen 
know  this  even  better  than  I do.  And  the  barriers  created  by  even  some 
of  the  unions  — the  building  trades  — will  just  have  to  be  overcome 
and  the  necessary  subsidies  — if  that’s  what  it  takes,  initially  — will 
' just  have  to  be  provided. 

I think  that  if  we  have  to  point  to  one  area  in  this  city  where  I feel 
our  city  administration  has  really  not  done  obviously  as  much  as  it 
should  — and  I think  there  are  many  areas  — the  housing  area  truly  is 
one,  because  like  most  other  cities,  what  we  have  done  here  has  just 
been  totally  inadequate.  We  were  faced  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
with  a very  soft  housing  market  in  which  there  was  an  adequate  supply, 
particularly  in  the  private  sector  of  low-income  housing.  Then  within 
the  last  year  and  a half  or  two  years,  tremendous  pressures  developed 
which  government  really  should  or  could  have  anticipated.  But  even 
if  they  had  b<^en  anticipated,  spending  money  when  there  is  no  exact 
need  at  that  point  always  becomes  a problem.  But  the  market  tightened 
up  considerably  for  the  last  several  years  because  of  the  economy, 
because  of  urban  renewal,  because  of  freeway  construction,  and  we 
now  have  a totally  inadequate  low-income  housing  supply  — grossly 
inadequate  in  this  city. 

We  engaged  then  within  the  last  year  on  a crash  program  of  not 
just  federally  assisted  public  housing  but  the  city  itself  engaged  in  a 
number  of  non-federally  assisted  low-income  housing  projects.  We  set 
up  some  special  staff  in  our  housing  commission  to  encourage 
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221(d)(3)  ^ housing.  I think  we  are  going  to  probably  be  hearing  from 
some  witnesses  that  have  been  very  actively  involved  in  the  221(d)(3) 
area. 

But  I don’t  kid  myself  or  ourselves  — one  of  the  reasons  why 
Twelfth  Street  erupted  was  the  tremendous  density  in  that  area, 
caused  at  least  in  part  by  people  being  displaced  because  of  either 
urban  renewal  or  freeway  construction  and  not  having  adequate 
housing.  The  people  who  tour  those  areas  and  see  some  of  the  rather 
solid  kind  of  housing  that  is  in  and  around  Twelfth  Street  wonder, 
well,  you  don’t  call  this  slum  housing,  do  you?  No  it  can’t  be  char- 
acterized really  as  slum  housing  but  — there  is  a neighborhood  in 
which  I grew  up,  in  which  homes  that  were  designed  for  maybe  two 
families  now  have  six  or  eight.  That’s  the  same  pattern  also  through 
parts  of  that  section  of  our  city,  and  it  in  part  has  been  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  government  and  certainly  the  failure  of  private  enter- 
prise. But  I can  readily  understand  why  what  housing  has  been  built 
has  been  built  mainly  and  principally  in  the  middle-  and  upper- 
income  bracket,  because  there  just  is  no  margin  of  profit  for  the 
private  developer  in  the  low-income  housing  field. 

Certainly  the  health  problems  of  slum  dwellers  are  great.  I’m  not 
going  to  emphasize  that,  because  I know  it  doesn’t  relate  directly  to 
what  you  are  addressing  yourself  to.  But,  there  is  a deep  resentment  of 
those  who  take  advantage  — and  there  are  many  — of  the  slum  dwel- 
ler’s lack  of  sophistication  in  handling  money  by  selling  shoddy  goods, 
and  overcharging  for  what  he  gets  — a source  of  discontent  truly.  So, 
a consumer  service  and  consumer  protection  program  which  is  tailored 
to  eliminate  this  situation  is  required. 

Recount  People,  Jobless  in  Inner  City 

I think  too.  Senator  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  there  is  a 
great  and  urgent  need  really  for  a census  to  be  conducted  in  the  major 
cities  of  America  in  order  to  reveal  the  facts  about  housing  and  un- 
employment and  to  really  count  every  resident  of  the  so-called  inner 
city.  I think  without  question  today  it  is  assumed  that  at  least  10 
percent  or  more,  particularly  of  the  Negro  males,  failed  to  be  counted 
in  the  last  census.  This  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  stock  of  housing 
and  other  physical  needs  and  social  needs  that  might  exist. 

Let  me  say  that  I don’t  think  any  of  these  suggestions  I’ve  made, 
although  they  are  rather  broad  and  general,  can  be  called  either 
utopian  or  particularly  far-out.  They  are  really  much  more  in  the 
category  of  what  I would  call  a minimum  course  of  action  necessary 
if  we  are  to  reverse  this  trend  we  see  happening  all  around  the  coun- 
try. When  I first  started  to  speak  about  some  of  these  things,  many  of 
my  remarks  frequently  were  greeted  by  terms  such  as  an  alarmist  or  a 
professional  do-gooder.  Yet,  1 think  if  recent  events  have  taught  us 

^ Mortgage  insurance  for  new  or  rehabilitated  rental  housing  for  displaced  or 
low-  or  moderate-income  families,  with  mortgages  bearing  below-market  interest 
rates. 
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anything,  they  have  taught  us  that  we  all  ought  to  become  alarmists 
in  the  jx)sitive  sense  of  the  term.  It  has  taught  us  too,  I think,  that 
there  can’t  be  any  longer  dichotomy  — if  there  ever  really  was  — 
between  do-gooders  and  “practical  men.”  I put  that  in  quotes,  because 
we  have  to  be  sort  of  both.  For  awhile  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
engage  in  a scholarly  — or  maybe  not  so  scholarly,  but  at  least  leisurely 
— discussion  as  to  the  type  of  society  we  choose  to  hold,  and  to  con- 
template the  way  of  life  in  our  urban  areas.  Recent  events  really  have 
made  prompt  action  on  our  part  as  a Nation  not  just  necessary  but 
really  a question  of  survival,  because  1 do  believe  that  this  country 
is  faced  with  its  greatest  domestic  crisis  since  the  Civil  War  that  tore 
this  country  apart.  And  unless  we  move,  and  unless  we  act  expedi- 
tiously with  a far  greater  sense  of  urgency  than  we  have,  I hate  to 
contemplate  the  consequences  of  this  continued  course. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  I am  so  pleased  that  our  great 
President  has  appointed  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues  of 
this  Commission  to  investigate  America’s  number  one  problem  — its 
urban  problem.  It  doesn’t  belong  to  just  the  mayors  or  the  city 
dwellers,  it  belongs  to  all  of  us  because  it  affects  all  of  us,  no  matter 
where  we  might  live.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you,  that’s  a very  able  and  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

We  have  a mayor  on  our  commission  too.  Mayor  Vandergriff  of 
Arlington,  Texas,  has  been  one  of  our  most  devoted  members  and 
one  of  our  most  intelligent  members.  I’m  going  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
begin  the  discussion. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  I was 
intrigued  with  your  suggestion  about  the  cities  being  the  employer  of 
last  resort 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  The  public  sector,  including  the  cities,  yes. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Yes.  This  seems  to  have  much  potential.  Tm  won- 
dering, have  you  done  this  sort  of  thing  on  any  type  of  experimental 
scale,  although  perhaps  limited? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  what  we  have  done  has  been 
very  limited,  there’s  no  question  about  it.  We’ve,  I think  — particu- 
larly through  our  summer  opportunity  programs  — employed  more 
people,  relatively  speaking,  than  many  other  cities  in  the  country; 
and  certainly  through  our  anti-poverty  program  we  have  done  the 
same  thing.  But  we  really  haven’t  done  anything  of  any  degree  of 
significance  in  this  area  of  acting  as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

I think  there  is  much  that  is  yet  to  be  done  by  the  private  sector  in 
this  area  before  government  has  to,  or  should,  assume  what  I consider 
its  natural  obligation:  that  is,  if  there  are  people  in  our  country  who 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work,  and  they  cannot  find  employment 
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in  the  private  area,  well  then,  government  should  serve  as  the  employer 
of  last  resort.  It  isn’t  anything  really  new  or  unique,  it  is  a technique 
followed  in  many  countries  in  our  western  civilization  and  it’s  been 
suggested  too,  many,  many  times  in  the  past.  I do  think  that  the  ter- 
rible problems  that  confront  the  cities  of  America  point  this  up  more 
dramatically  today  than  ever  before. 

But,  as  you  know,  the  least  able  government  to  serve  as  an  employer 
of  last  resort  is  city  government.  We  are  faced  with  the  situation  — 
even  this  year  — of  having  to  eliminate  over  700  jobs  from  our  local 
budget  because  of  the  tremendous  financial  crisis  with  which  this  city 
is  faced.  When  I came  into  office  we  had  a $34.5  million  deficit. 
We  enacted  a municipal  income  tax  which  eliminated  that  deficit;  but 
today  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  in  the  upcoming  year  of  having 
a deficit,  if  not  that  high,  a deficit  quite  high,  of  about  $15  million. 
1 have  no  idea  whatsoever  where  we  are  going  to  find  the  resources  to 
fund  that  deficit  because  we  are  at  the  limit  of  our  local  taxing  ability. 
The  state  has  largely  remained,  as  I frequently  say,  sort  of  a silent 
spectator  to  the  problems  of  the  urban  areas,  and  it  is  obvious  there’s 
going  to  be  no  massive  Federal  program  that  is  going  to  take  any  of 
this  pressure  off. 

So,  bad  as  it  is  today.  I’d  hate  to  contemplate  what  it  is  going  to  be 
like  next  year  and  four  and  five  years  from  now,  because  the  help  is 
not  there  — it  is  not  coming. 


Big  Cities  Neglected  by  the  State 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  On  this  matter  of  state  aid  and  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  I must  confess  Fm  not  familiar  at  all  with  Michigan's  rec- 
ord in  this  regard.  But  it  is  a subject  of  much  interest  on  a national 
basis. 

I'm  wondering  if  you  would  comment  upon  your  personal  experi- 
ence in  this  regard. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  it  seems  that  mayors  generally  like  to  be 
critical  of  the  state  legislatures.  I used  to  say  that  when  we  reappor- 
tioned our  state  legislatures  the  mayors  had  run  out  of  speech  topics 
because  they  were  sort  of  a favorite  whipping  boy^  But  we  haven’t, 
interestingly  enough,  even  with  the  reapportionment  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, because  the  rural  interests  which  dominated  most  of  the  State 
Legislature  have  been  transferred  principally  to  suburbia.  There 
seems  to  be  more  antipathy  at  times  — sometimes  emanating  from  the 
same  political  parties  — toward  the  central  city.  At  times  better  ac- 
commodations could  be  made  by  this  city  with  some  of  our  fine  rural 
legislators,  in  years  past,  than  can  be  made  today  with  some  of  our 
very  close  friends  and  political  neighbors  in  suburban  areas  in  the 
Legislature. 

Detroit  lost  six  or  seven  seats,  I think,  in  the  reapportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Suburbia,  rightfully  so,  picked  up  most 
of  the  seats.  But  there  is  a strong  feeling  among  at  least  some  of  the 
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suburban  legislators  that  they  have  escaped,  and  that’s  your  problem 
down  there  in  that  central  city. 

I merely  point  this  out  to  indicate  — and  not  any  one  political  party 
seems  to  have  a lock  on  this  sort  of  attitude,  because  it  has  happened 
in  both  political  parties  at  the  State  level  — that  finally,  after  years 
of  trying,  we  had  a State  Housing  Authority  created  in  this  State,  just 
within  the  last  year  and  a half.  But  still  no  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  State  Housing  Authority,  so  its  very  purpose  is  meaning- 
less until  there  is  money.  The  Governor  has  promised  in  this  new 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  fund  the  State  Housing  Authority. 
We  were  the  only  northern  industrial  state  that  did  not  have  the  state 
involved  in  any  way  in  the  field  of  housing,  a very  significant  area  in 
which  they  should  be  involved.  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  — 
some  of  them  have  not  done  too  much,  but  at  least  they  were  involved 
in  this  to  some  limited  degree.  Michigan  had  never  been  involved  in 
the  housing  area  and  I think  this  is  just  typical  of  the  attitude  fre- 
quently expressed,  although  I have  great  respect  for  the  members  of 
our  Legislature.  I think  we  have  a good  Legislature.  It  works  hard. 
My  relationship  is  generally  good.  The  relationship  is  good,  but  the 
results  aren’t  too  good. 

I can  see  so  many  things  that  we  think  the  State  should  be  moving 
in  on  and  they  are  not.  Detroit  as  the  central  city,  the  big  city  of  the 
State,  always  seems  to  represent  sort  of  a special  case  to  the  Legislature. 
They  will  build  health  clinics  or  things  of  that  kind  in  every  other 
city  in  the  State.  But  if  you  want  them  in  Detroit  you  build  them  and 
pay  for  them  yourself,  and  that’s  been  the  pattern  in  this  State. 
We  did  all  of  our  own  milk  inspection  for  just  the  residents  of  this 
city,  even  though  it  was  paid  for  in  every  other  city  in  this  State  by 
the  State  itself.  They  took  the  attitude,  well,  you’re  doing  it,  you  have 
been  doing  it  for  50  years.  We  will  take  care  of  the  people  in  Alpena  — 
I use  that  city  because  I’ve  got  lots  of  friends  there;  it  is  a little  city 
way  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  — or  we  will  take  care  of  the 
people  in  Harbor  Springs  or  some  place.  We  will  pay  for  their  health 
facilities,  have  milk  examined  or  meat  inspected,  but  you  do  these 
things  yourself,  and  you  pay  for  it.  Most  of  your  tax  money  comes 
from  this  metropolitan  area.  The  taxpayers  traditionally  in  the  urban 
areas  have  been  sort  of  doubly  taxed.  They  pay  to  the  State,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  have  to  provide  these  services  themselves. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  One  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I might. 

Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  touched  lightly  upon  what  you  referred  to  as 
some  tion-fe derally  assisted  housing  programs  of  the  city.  Could  you 
enlarge  upon  that  please? 


Non-Federally  Assisted  Housing 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  there  are  three.  They  are  relatively  small, 
but  the  tremendous  amount  of  paperwork  connected  with  urban  re- 
newal applications  meant  that  we  had  to  just  move  ahead  on  our  own 
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because  it  would  take,  at  best,  maybe  two  and  a half  years  to  have  an 
urban  renewal  application  approved  and  something  started. 

Even  doing  it  with  city  funds  is  a slow  enough  process,  so  we  did 
start  in  a neighborhood  surrounding  a neighborhood  that  was  an 
urban  renewal  project.  We  are  developing,  among  our  urban  renewal 
projects,  a project  called  Research  Park  up  near  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, trying  to  clear  some  land  to  induce  some  new,  small  research- 
oriented  industries  to  come  in,  and  to  tie  it  together  with  our  great 
university  facilities  — the  University  of  Michigan  and  Wayne  State 
University.  But  it  was  causing  dislocation  of  people  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods for  whom  we  really  didn't  have  any  adequate  housing,  or  at 
least  housing  that  satisfied  the  people  that  lived  there.  So,  as  an 
accommodation,  particularly  to  several  of  the  organizations  there, 
we  undertook  to  do  some  of  these  housing  projects  ourselves. 

This  isn’t  anything  new  in  this  city.  When  I came  into  office  we 
started  a number  of  non-federally  assisted  neighborhood  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  projects.  It  seems  that  sometimes  the  federally 
assisted  neighborhood  conservation  projects  have  to  be  so  vast  in  scope 
that  they  almost  become  unmanageable.  I think  we  were  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  country  — before  I came  into  office  — to  have  a massive 
federally  assisted  neighborhood  conservation  project.  But  it  is  so  big 
that  it  requires  a continuing  budget  which  the  city  can’t  support  to 
merely  continue  to  enforce  the  codes  and  things  after  your  conserva- 
tion project  ends.  It  puts  such  a great  financial  imposition  on  the  city 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  some  ways  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ards developed  during  the  conservation  periods. 

We  went  into  several  neighborhoods  and  made  them  small  enough 
to  make  them  manageable,  and  we  set  up  neighborhood  conservation 
offices.  We  could  demonstrate  very  clearly  in  those  neighborhoods  what 
resurfacing  and  tree  trimming  and  the  other  physical  services  we  pro- 
vided meant,  and  people  could  see  what  was  happening.  Actually  you 
could  measure  an  improvement  because  the  neighborhood  was  small 
enough.  I forget  the  exact  number  we  have  but  I think  it  is  about  10 
non-federally  assisted  neighborhood  conservation  projects  operating 
in  the  city. 

While  I am  on  that  subject  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Commission  to  learn  — and  I’m  sure  you  might  have  other  witnesses 
to  testify  to  this  — that  there’s  a matter  of  interest  pending  today  or 
tomorrow  before  our  Common  Council.  We  propose  to  appropriate 
city  money  with  a Federal  grant  — the  Federal  grant  is  $23,000,  the 
city  funds  are  something  less  than  that,  but  the  total  is  about  $50,000, 
if  I recall  correctly  — for  what  they  call  the  Virginia  Park  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation.  This  is  a nonprofit  neighborhood  organization 
that  was  formed  — it  is  right  out  in  the  Twelfth  Street  area  — long 
before  the  riots.  But  it  will  be  the  first  neighborhood  that  has  partici- 
pated in  what  is  generally  termed  advocacy  planning.  In  this,  the 
planner  and  people  really  plan  their  own  neighborhoods  — not  with 
total  reliance  on  the  central  planning  staff  down  in  city  hall.  It  is  a 
new  and  rather  difficult  concept.  I think  it  is  a very  good  one.  Our 
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administration  supports  it;  wc  helj)C(l  to  develop  the  idea.  There’s 
some  controversy  in  the  community  as  to  whether  this  is  an  abdication 
of  governmental  responsibility;  in  fact,  it  is  not.  But,  these  are  the 
sorts  of  things  that  1 think  we  have  to  do  in  the  neighborhoods  — 
become  much  more  innovative  than  we  have. 

Early  Effort  on  Model  Cities  Program 

One  other  thing,  Mayor,  that  I’d  like  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commission,  is  that  before  the  riots  we  had  formed  in  this  city, 
through  the  good  auspices  of  Walter  Reuther,  Henry  Ford,  Walter 
Chrysler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Detroit  Edison,  and  a number 
of  other  fine  men  and  women  in  this  community,  a citizens’  nonprofit 
corporation.  Its  purpose  was  to  mobilize  the  private  resources  in  this 
community  into  assisting  our  Model  Cities  application  and  our  Model 
Cities  Program.  We  have  sort  of  a sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  Model 
Cities  concept,  because  much  of  it,  I think,  emanated  right  here  from 
this  city.  In  any  event,  their  job  was  to  raise  about  $600,000  in  seed 
money  and  eventually  maybe  $6  or  $7  million  in  a revolving  fund  to 
work  principally  in  the  field  of  housing.  They  are  working  with  some 
sections  of  our  city,  particularly  the  Lower  East  Side.  By  working  to 
get  neighborhood  organizations  that  already  are  in  existence  to  act  as 
sort  of  a general  or  prime  contractor  in  that  area,  we  hope  to  acquire 
a vast  urban  renewal  area  and  assist  financially  and  with  technology 
those  neighborhood  organizations  or  those  neighborhood  corp>orations 
that  want  to  build  some  of  their  own  housing.  There  are  discussions 
under  way  on  this  already. 

I am  pleased  with  the  fact  that  not  only  have  these  men  and  com- 
panies and  labor  unions  lent  their  names  but  they’ve  lent  their  talents 
and,  more  importantly,  committed  some  resources  to  those  companies. 
And  as  Senator  Douglas  will  recall,  Detroit  took  great  advantage  of 
an  act  which  you  were  principally  responsible  for.  Senator  — the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  The  only  way  we  really  did  it  was  to  form,  when 
we  came  into  office,  a new  Detroit  Metropolitan  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (DEMETCO)  with  many  of  the  same  men.  They 
put  up  the  local  money  that  was  required  by  the  act  for  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  buildings  that  qualified  under  ARA,  although 
there  was  some  argument  about  whether  all  those  hotels  and  motels 
should  have  been  built.  Nonetheless  this  DEMETCO  Corporation 
moved  into  that  gap  and  they  moved  in  this  area  as  well. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mayor,  you  very  eloquently  pointed  out  the  price 
urban  society  is  paying  for  long  years  of  segregation.  This  is  a state- 
ment that  we  have  heard,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  every  city  we  have 
visited.  I would  like  to  pursue  some  questions  about  what  steps  we 
can  take  to  change  this  situation. 

First,  may  I ask  you  about  the  location  of  low-income  housing 
projects  financed  through  the  Federal  programs  or  under  any  combina- 
tion of  city  or  state?  Well,  I gather  you  have  no  state  assistance  at  the 
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moment  in  this  area.  But  are  you  locating,  or  urging  the  location  of, 
these  housing  projects  in  the  ghetto  areas  or  in  the  middle-class  areas 
of  the  city? 

1,100  Units  of  Scattered-Site  Public  Housing 

Mayor  Cavan agh:  Well,  we  have  1,500  units  of  approved  low- 
income  public  housing.  I’ve  been  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the 
high-rise,  high-density  kind  of  public  housing  which  I think  soon 
turns  into,  if  not  a slum,  at  least  into  blighted  housing.  And  this  is 
the  institution-like,  barracks-like  kind  of  housing  we  see  generally 
ringing  the  expressways  in  most  of  the  major  cities,  including  Detroit. 
So,  of  the  1,500  units  of  public  housing  we  have  had  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  1,100  have  been  in 
turn  approved  — the  sites  that  is  — by  our  Common  Council.  That’s 
what  we  call  our  scattered-site  housing  program,  low-rise  — no  higher 
than  two  stories  — built  on  small  lots  that  may  be  in  clusters  of  at  most 
20  units,  built  throughout  the  city,  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Even  in  neighborhoods  which  have  never  had  any  low-income 
housing;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  public  housing  we  propose  to  develop 
would  enhance  that  particular  neighborhood. 

So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Ravitch,  we  are  attempting  in 
this  instance,  with  these  1,500  units,  which  is  the  major  program  now 
in  the  city,  to  spread  them  throughout  the  city  on  the  basis  of  need. 
It  accomplishes  more  than  just  making  housing  adjustments  in  the 
community.  Land  in  any  city  is  always  difficult  to  acquire  because  it 
is  more  costly  and  requires  the  relocation  or  displacement  of  people. 
Frequently  these  are  built  on  isolated  vacant  lots  in  the  community 
that  in  fact  are  not  being  used  — corner  lots.  You  go  into  a lot  of 
sections  of  the  city  and  you’ll  find  a couple  of  lots  there  or  you  find  a 
couple  of  homes  really  that  aren’t  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood.  They  are  almost  blighted  themselves.  If  you  should 
build  some  tasteful,  attractive  public  housing  in  these  places  — but 
this  is  something,  by  the  way,  that  PHA  ^ has  long  objected  to.  If  you 
propose  to  put  a balcony  on  a unit  of  public  housing,  they  wouldn’t 
approve  that  because  they  seemed  to  put  a premium  on  something 
that  wasn’t  designed  very  well  or  didn’t  look  very  well.  It  was  an 
attitude  I think  that  developed  on  the  basis  of  a concept  some  Con- 
gressmen had  about  public  housing,  and  therefore  they  regarded  this 
as  sort  of  a frill.  But  that,  fortunately,  is  coming  to  a halt  now,  and 
public  housing  is  a little  more  liberal. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Can  you  say  approximately  what  percentage  of  that 
1 ,500  units  is  going  to  be  built  in  the  ghetto  areas? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  in  the  inner  city  — I just  have  to  take  a 
guess  — it  might  be  about  half.  But  that’s  information  I can  provide 
more  accurately.  I don’t  have  it  really  broken  down  as  to  what  the 

^ Public  Housing  Administration  now  Housing  Assistance  Administration,  under 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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I percentage  is  in  what  section  of  the  city.  I don’t  want  to  indicate  the 
^ whole  inner  city  is  a ghetto,  because  it  is  not.  Ghetto  is  a much  used 
and  frequently  misunderstood  term  at  this  point  in  time.  We  can 
have  physical  ghettos  but  we  also  have  many  social  and  economic 
ghettos  in  rather  attractive  physical  surroundings. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Is  there  much  citizen  opposition  in  some  of  the  white 
areas  to  the  location  of  public  housing  in  their  community? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  there  is  some.  I would  say  the  intensity  of 
opposition  might  not  be  as  great  today  as  it  was  in  years  gone  by.  But 
M there  is  still  — I don’t  kid  myself  about  this  — there’s  still  opposition, 
s some  of  it  rather  strong,  and  the  opposition  is  generally  quite 
I vociferous. 

t ' Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Mayor,  you  referred  to  the  221(d)(3)'^  program. 
e Do  you  find  there’s  an  adequate  supply  of  helow-market  interest  mort- 
gage  funds  coming  from  W ashington? 
s Mayor  Cavanagh:  No,  I don’t.  And  I think  particularly  if  you  are 
f hearing  from  — as  I think  you  are  — some  of  the  neighborhood  resi- 
t dents  who  are  attempting  to  develop  221(d)(3)  corporations,  they  will 
' identify  that  as  one  of  the  major  problems:  the  inability  to  secure  the 
c kind  of  financing  to  even  avail  themselves  of  this  kind  of  a program. 
P This  is  where  the  Reuther-Ford-Chrysler  corporation  hopes  to  play 
, such  an  important  role  — to  fill  whatever  vacuum  exists,  particularly 
in  the  221(d)(3)  area  or  some  other  program,  with  whatever  financing 
V is  missing. 

I Mr.  Ravitch:  Would  you  care  to  comment  as  to  whether  you  think 
the  below-market  221(d)(3)  program  or  the  rent  supplement  program,^ 
^ with  conventional  mortgage  financing,  would  be  more  helpful  — bene- 
' ! ficial  — to  the  people  of  this  community? 

1 Mayor  Cavanagh:  I don’t  think  I would  like  to  make  a choice.  This 
^ is  a choice  that  was  originally  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
^ I ing  and  Urban  Development  when  rent  supplement  was  first  sug- 
^ j gested.  And  many  of  the  mayors  of  the  American  cities,  including 
^ I myself  — and  particularly  the  great  mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago  — 
and  other  cities  that  have  had  some  degree  of  success  with  221(d)(3), 
^ just  did  not  want  to  make  it  an  either-or  situation.  Subsequently,  as 
^ we  know,  a rent  supplement  was  introduced  as  not  just  a substitute 
3 for  221(d)(3)  housing,  with  which  we  had  some  experience  and  some 
1 i degree  of  success.  But  I think  at  this  point  in  time  there  is  a very 
important  role  for  both  to  be  playing,  because  the  supply  of  housing 
5 is  so  completely  inadequate  in  this  country  that  we  need  not  fewer 
1 kinds  of  these  programs  but  even  more. 

Rent  supplement  is  the  kind  of  program  that  should  attract  the 
* most  conservative  of  people  in  this  country,  generally  the  opponents 
of  the  public  housing  programs,  the  people  who  have  objected  in  some 
^ degree  to  what  they  call  government  participation  in  the  housing 


^ ^See  page  10. 

“ Federal  payment  of  the  difference  between  25  percent  of  the  income  of  a low- 
r income  tenant  and  the  rent  he  must  pay  for  standard  private  housing.  Provided  for 
in  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
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field,  because  rent  supplement  really  is  designed  to  promote  the  pri- 
vate interest  in  the  housing  field.  I’ve  been  somewhat  amazed  at  the 
opposition  to  rent  supplement,  which  is  basically  a conservative  pro-  ) 
gram  in  character.  It  is  one  I support. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  One  last  question.  You  suggest  that  we  ought  to  con-  \ 
sider  reorganizatioji  of  the  Federal  efforts  in  this  area.  Do  you  have  i 
any  specific  suggestions  along  that  line? 

Interrelations  of  Urban  Programs 

I 

Mayor  Cavan agh:  Well,  I think  that  there  are  suggestions  by  the  | 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  But  we  have  > 
this  whole  welter  of  categorical  programs  administered  by  half  a dozen  i 
departments  and  a like  number  of  agencies,  most  of  which  are  totally  | 
unrelated  to  each  other  — HEW,  Labor  and  HUD  — and  we  can  tick  • 
them  all  off.  This  is  one  reason,  by  the  way,  why  we  don’t  really  see  I 
the  impact  of  the  urban  programs  which  the  Congress  passes  because  i 
their  administration  is  so  diffused  that  you  never  are  able  to  put  all 
of  them  together.  I think  what  we  have  to  understand  is  that  to  make 
an  urban  renewal  program  effective,  you  have  to  effectively  utilize  a 
number  of  other  programs  as  well.  It  is  the  cumulative  result  whicli 
is  really  important. 

But  we,  for  example,  can  begin  an  urban  renewal  program  with  i 
no  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  have  any  open  space  money,  which  i 
might  not  come  that  budget  year.  So,  as  a result,  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  is  rather  frequently  diffused  and  not  too  well  coordi- 
nated — which  is  an  overworked  word.  I hate  to  use  it,  but  it  is  a fact.  i 
I think  we  have  to  reorganize  on  other  levels  of  government.  We  are 
attempting  to  do  it  in  city  government  as  well. 

Most  city  governments  were  set  up  30,  40,  50  years  ago  as  sort  of  a 
general  municipal  housekeeping  situation.  City  government  today  is 
much  more  than  merely  keeping  our  streets  dean  and  picking  up 
garbage,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Today  it  is  more  in  the  field  of 
social  innovation  and  social  administration  and  the  great  difficulties 
that  exist  in  the  city.  Crime  and  delinquency  and  drop  outs,  and  so  on, 
all  relate  to  the  administration  of  government,  about  which  the  cities 
and  the  Federal  Government  don’t  have  any  great  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation because  it  is  so  completely  new  — at  least  in  the  field  of  public 
administration. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  O’Neill? 

How  to  Set  up  Urban  Development  Fund 

Mr.  O’Neill:  In  your  presentation  you  suggested  that  an  urban 
development  fund  and  an  urban  development  corporation  be  estab- 
lished. Could  you  be  a little  specific  about  that,  and  how  you  might 
finance  it? 
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Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  there  are  a number  of  international  mone- 
tary funds.  I am  obviously  no  expert  in  economics,  but  1 think  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  some  of  these  international  monetary  funds, 
we  could  structure  an  urban  development  fund  that  would  be  very 
much  like  it  and  it  would  devise  sort  of  revolving  financial  assistance 
in  many  areas  of  our  country,  particularly  in  these  areas  about  which 
I am  speaking.  I think  these  are  the  sorts  of  approaches  that  have  to 
at  least  be  considered.  I don’t  have  a specifically  delineated  proposal 
in  relation  to  an  urban  development  fund,  but  I think  it  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  for  the  purpose  of  financial  underpinning  when  your 
usual  financial  institutions  are  not  either  willing  or  able  to  provide 
that  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Would  you  want,  for  instance,  legislation  that  would 
let  you  go  to  the  bond  market  and  generate  a fund  through  a bond 
issue  or  some  such  as  that? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  one  of  the  great  problems  in  just  about 
every  city,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  completely  overbonded,  including 
this  community.  We  have  relatively  little  bond  margin  today,  and 
every  time  we  authorize  an  increase  in  the  capital  program,  which  is 
very  slight  — I think  about  25,  30  years  behind  most  municipal  capital 
improvement  programs  in  this  country  — you  in  turn  cut  back  your 
ability  to  raise  taxes  for  your  operating  ends  of  government.  So  we 
are  down  today,  in  this  city,  to  about  a $12  million  capital  program, 

which  is  just it  is  almost  ridiculous  for  a city  of  almost  2 million 

people. 

I think  to  merely  increase  the  bonding  ability  of  the  community 
does  not  represent  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Where  do  you  generate  your  initial  funds?  We  know 
that  the  cities  are  trapped. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  We  generate  the  funds  through  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  Congress,  similar  to  what  they  have  done  with  other  mone- 
tary funds. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  mentioned,  let’s  say,  the  larger  white  society  is 
primarily  based  in  the  suburbs  in  this  city,  in  this  metropolitan  area. 
Is  fiscal  zoning  in  the  suburbs  very  much  a fact  of  life  around  Detroit; 
that  is,  zoning  that  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  low-income 
families  to  get  any  housing  in  the  suburbs? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  there’s  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  suburbs  are  zoned  in  such  a way  that  low-income  families, 
whether  they  are  white  or  Negro,  would  be  unable  to  live  there.  There 
has  to  be  a greater  degree  of  economic  integration  in  the  suburban 
areas  as  well.  There’s  no  question  about  it.  That  is,  by  the  way,  why 
I testified  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  “new  cities’’  legislation  that 
had  been  pending  in  the  Congress  a couple  of  years  ago,  much  to  the 
distress  of  some  people  that  felt  new  city  legislation  was  needed.  I 
think  it  is  needed  too;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  insurance  it 
wouldn’t  be  just  a proliferation  of  more  all-white  suburbs.  There 
were  no  restrictions  written  into  the  Federal  act  which  would  insure 
a mixed  kind  of  housing  in  those  areas. 
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I think  what  we  have  to  understand  — and  I’m  sure  you  do,  Mr.  I 
O’Neill  and  members  of  the  Commission  — is  that  today  in  this  coun-  ; 
try  we  can  build  tasteful,  attractive,  decent  looking  low-income  hous-  i 
ing,  as  our  housing  director  says,  because  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
low-cost  housing.  We  might  have  housing  for  low-income  people  but 
there  is  no  low-cost  housing  anymore  in  this  or  any  other  city  because 
of  the  unit  cost  of  housing.  So,  we  can  build  good-looking  housing 
even  though  it  might  be  characterized  as  low-income  housing. 

Municipal  Income  from  the  Suburbs 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  mentioned  the  deficit  Detroit  faces.  Do  you  see 
any  foreseeable  way  in  the  foreseeable  future  — 10  years  — that  you 
can  make  up  that  deficit  by  drawing  on  the  incomes  of  those  who  live 
in  the  suburbs? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  we  have  done  that  to  some  degree.  It  is 
somewhat  controversial  — I say  somewhat.  The  municipal  income  tax 
was  enacted  by  the  city  in  our  administration  about  six  years  ago,  at 
which  time  we  levied  1 percent  on  all  those  who  either  lived  or 
worked  in  the  city.  Some  of  my  suburban  friends  objected  strongly  to 
their  contribution  to  the  governmental  process  here  in  Detroit,  and 
subsequently  State  legislation,  per  the  direction  of  the  Governor, 
eliminated  half  of  that  1 percent  and  set  a ceiling  so  that  cities  could 
levy  1 percent  maximum  on  their  residents  and  only  a half  of  1 per- 
cent on  non-residents,  those  who  work  within  the  city.  Of  course  the 
great  objection  — not  necessarily  to  this  tax,  but  this  is  demonstrative 
of  what  I am  pointing  at  — is  that  legislative  bodies,  particularly  state 
legislatures,  always  fix  these  ceilings  and  make  your  taxing  power  so 
unflexible  that  you  have  no  room  to  move.  When  they  enacted  that 
so-called  uniform  municipal  income  tax  in  the  State  Legislature  two 
years  ago  they  removed  the  power  of  cities  to  levy  any  and  all  other 
kinds  of  excise  tax,  which  we  had  the  power  to  do.  So,  for  example,  if 
we  would  propose  to  levy  a nuisance  tax  on  amusements  or  hotel 
occupancy  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  in  a city  of  this  size  could 
generate  some  revenue,  we  are  barred  — prohibited  by  law  — from 
doing  that.  We  have  no  ability  to  levy  any  kind  of  excise  tax  other  than 
the  income  tax  which  we  levied,  and  we  are  almost  at  the  maximum 
limit  of  our  property  tax,  which  is  2 percent  of  our  state  equalized 
assessed  value. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  The  creation  of  the  New  Detroit  Committee  which 
you  mentioned  as  having  done  so  much,  is  this  — this  may  sound  like 
a naive  question  — is  this  an  indication  of  a changed  political  commit- 
ment to  the  slum  problems  by  the  larger  constituency  in  the  metro- 
politan area? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I think  I’d  have  to  respond  to  that  question, 
Mr.  O’Neill,  by  saying  this.  There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  that  there 
is  a change  in  the  social  and  political  commitment  on  the  part  of 
many  people  today  in  the  aftermath  of  the  riots.  But,  it  is  also  a fact  — 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  New  Detroit  Committee  pointed 
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this  out  in  an  interesting  speech  just  the  other  day  — that  apathy 
quickly  sets  in  after  a month  and  a half  or  two  months  after  the  riots. 
Many  people  that  it  affected  did  business  as  usual,  have  in  fact  almost 
i forgotten,  as  indicated  by  their  actions,  what  really  did  take  place 
when  this  city  was  torn  apart. 

So,  I had  indicated  that  I thought  the  riots  in  Detroit  could  serve, 
and  should  serve,  as  sort  of  a watershed  really  in  American  history. 

^ We  are  at  a turning  point  there.  We  can  either  slip  back  into  some 
j pattern  of  recrimination,  fear,  apathy,  or  we  can  finally  move  ahead 
( as  a Nation.  I think  to  date  that  has  not  happened,  and  I really  don’t 
know  what  it  takes  to  mobilize  completely  and  turn  on  completely  the 
constituency  about  which  you  are  speaking. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mayor,  my  first  question  was  going  to  be  whether  or 
not  you  felt  this  sense  of  crisis  you  have  so  effectively  described  — and 
really  you  are  describing  a crisis  in  the  central  cities  of  the  Nation  — 
has  reached  the  suburbs  of  those  central  cities.  I think  you  answered 
that  maybe  it  has,  temporarily , but  hopefully  more  than  that. 

You  mentioned  you  had  200  units  of  local  government  in  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  area.  To  what  extent  have  you  managed,  through 
metropolitan-wide  structure,  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  these  local 
governments^ 

Local  Government  Coordination 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I think  in  this  area  we  have  been  to  some  degree 
a little  more  successful  than  others,  mainly  because  of  the  provision 
of  services  by  the  central  city.  For  example,  our  Detroit  Water  Board, 
which  is  a city  agency,  supplies  water  for  about  half  of  the  State’s 
population  and  most  of  the  suburban  areas  — cities  as  far  away  as 
Flint,  Michigan,  for  example.  They  do  it  on  a contractual  basis;  they 
have  discovered  that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more  efficient,  more  eco- 
nomical for  them  to  buy  water  from  us.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
field  of  sewage  treatment. 

So,  I think  the  provision  of  services  has  tended  to  more  effectively 
' coordinate  the  activities  of  these  various  units  of  government.  Then 
too  we  have  recently  formed  in  southeastern  Michigan  a Council  of 
Governments.  It  is  a voluntary  agency  — I should  say  a voluntary 
association  — of  all  the  governmental  units,  both  county  and  city,  in 
I southeastern  Michigan  and  it  is  being  provided  with  some  authority 
by  the  Legislature  through  the  direction  of  the  Governor.  That  au- 
i thority  is  provided  particularly  in  the  field  of  metropolitan  trans- 

! porta tion.  For  example,  I had  proposed  for  the  last  five  years  the 
creation  of  a metropolitan  transit  authority  by  our  State  Legislature. 
Ij  This  year  I am  pleased  to  say  that  one  was  created.  The  Council  of 
I Governments  has  given  the  job  of  nominating  the  members  of  that 
authority  and  of  reviewing  the  budget  of  that  authority.  They  don’t 
have  veto  power  on  the  budget  but  they  have  the  authority  to  re- 
' view  it. 
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These  are  hopeful  first  signs.  This  Council  of  Governments  was 
really  established  through  the  help  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Fund,  which  was  a nonprofit  association  of  both  gov- 
ernmental and  business  leadership  in  this  community.  It  was  origi- 
nally financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  subsequently  financed 
through  local  contributions.  Its  job  was  to  promote  this  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  association. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Do  you  see  any  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Legislature  or  the  State  government  to  use  a stick,  or  carrot, 
or  whatever  to  encourage  the  suburbs  to  share  with  the  central  city 
this  urban  crisis  we  have  been  talking  about?  Are  there  any  hopeful 
signs  on  this  ground? 

Signs  of  Suburban  Share  in  Urban  Crisis 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  there  are.  I can  see  some  signs  today,  I don't 
think  they  most  fast  enough,  but  I suppose  that  is  something  that  men 
in  my  position  would  always  feel.  There  are  some  signs  — the  creation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  the  creation  of  the  State  Hous- 
ing Authority,  things  that  maybe  should  have  been  done  years  ago 
but  they  are  being  done  now.  These  are  hopeful  signs,  and  really  it  is 
the  state  government  that  is  the  only  unit  of  government  that  has  the 
power  or  legal  ability  to  cause  some  of  these  things  to  happen.  The 
City  of  Detroit  can’t  do  it  nor  can  the  suburban  communities  do  it. 
I wouldn’t  want  to  leave  the  impression  the  suburban  areas  are  totally 
immune  to  the  pressures  of  the  central  city.  That  just  is  not  true.  We 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  operate  this  city  without  the  help  of  thousands  of 
people  that  live  in  the  suburbs.  I’m  not  talking  about  just  their  tax 
contributions.  I am  talking  about  their  active  participation  in  the 
problems  in  the  central  city. 

Then,  the  riots  demonstrated  rather  conclusively,  at  least  in  a 
couple  of  areas,  particularly  in  fire  protection,  where  the  suburban 
communities  from  as  far  away  as  Lansing  — which  is  not  a suburban 
community,  but  is  80,  90  miles  away  — just  poured  all  their  fire  equip- 
ment into  this  city,  to  double  the  size  of  our  fire  department  to  assist 
us.  Subsequently  there  was  only  one  of  those  42  communities,  or  how- 
ever many,  that  sent  us  a bill.  The  rest  of  them  did  it  on  the  basis  that 
they  thought  they  should. 

Now,  it  also  taught  Detroit,  by  the  way,  a good  lesson.  Detroit 
traditionally  has  refused  to  get  into  mutual  assistance  pacts  in  the 
fire-fighting  field  with  our  suburban  friends  and  neighbors.  We  felt 
since  we  had  most  of  the  equipment  and  so  on  it  would  be  sort  of  a 
one-way  street.  But  that  riot  demonstrated  something  to  us,  and  we 
learned  a good  lesson  from  that,  and  I was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  we  had  been  wrong.  We  should  have  long  ago  been  in  that  kind 
of  mutual  assistance  pact.  I merely  mention  that  to  indicate  that  I’m 
not  totally  anti-suburbia.  I think  people  should  have  a right  to  pick 
and  choose  where  they  live,  but  I still  don’t  believe  that  merely  be- 
cause you  leave  the  city  limits  you  suddenly  isolate  all  the  problems. 
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The  slums  of  Bloomfield  Hills  are  in  Detroit,  let’s  face  it,  and  they 
belong  to  the  residents  of  Bloomfield  Hills  in  an  equal  measure  as 
they  do  the  residents  of  this  city. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  One  other  question,  Mayor.  We  see  in  many  metro- 
poitan  areas  throughout  the  country,  the  development  of  the  councils 
of  governments  you've  been  talking  about  — sometimes  supported, 
sometimes  not,  for  many  decades.  Do  you  see  this  as  a kind  of  modest 
step-by-step  beginning  of  some  kind  of  meaningful  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment, not  only  for  Detroit  but  for  other  metropolitan  areas? 

Small  Moves  toward  Metropolitan  Government 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  I see  it  as  a modest  step  towards  some 
greater  cooperation  between  the  intergovernmental  entities.  But  I 
don’t  in  fact  see  it  as  a modest  step  towards  the  creation  of  meaningful 
metropolitan  government,  because  I think  that  that  is  probably  going 
to  represent  the  most  difficult  accomplishment  or  challenge  we  were 
ever  faced  with.  We  are  dealing  with  say  200  independent  political 
units.  There  are  a wide  variety  of  reasons,  which  you  gentlemen  know 
as  well  as  I do,  that  no  one  abdicates  authority  very  easily,  particularly 
political  authority. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  When  was  the  last  serious  effort  to  broaden  the  juris- 
dictional authority,  say  of  Detroit,  or  to  establish  some  kind  of  metro- 
politan-wide government  in  this  area? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  Detroit  has  been  hemmed  in  by  incor- 
porated municipalities  for  40  years,  anyway.  The  last  part  of  the 
township  on  the  far  northwestern  side  of  Detroit  was  incorporated 
into  the  city  by  the  annexation  process  in  the  1920’s,  the  mid  1920’s. 
That  was  the  last.  There  is  still  one  township  on  the  fringe  of  Detroit. 
It  is  an  incorporated  township,  but  to  assume  you  are  going  to  get 
annexation  of  that  area  would  be  just  totally  ridiculous.  It  wouldn’t 
happen.  So  the  last  formal  effort  made  was  in  the  Twenties. 

But  in  the  meantime,  there  have  been  many  efforts  made  by 
many  different  people  to,  if  not  create  metropolitan  government,  at 
least  attempt  to  create  mechanisms  which  might  lead  towards  that. 
The  first  Supervisors  Inter-County  Committee  in  the  country  was  set 
up  in  this  area.  The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  our  six  southeastern 
Michigan  counties  voluntarily  joined  together  in  what  they  called  the 
Supervisors  Inter-County  Committee.  This  was  15,  20  years  ago.  Ed 
Connor,  whom  the  Senator,  I’m  sure  knew  — a former  Councilman 
here  in  Detroit  — was  the  man  who  started  this.  It  still  is  in  existence 
although  the  Council  of  Governments  eventually.  I’m  sure,  will  prob- 
ably take  over  some  of  the  work  they  were  doing. 

They  helped  our  water  program  immensely  in  helping  to  explain 
it  and  translate  its  views  when  we  were  taking  it  to  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you  very  much.  One  final  quick  question.  Do 
I understand  your  Water  Board  handles  both  water  and  sewage  prob- 
lems? 
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Mayor  Cavan agh:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Mayor,  1 know  you  have  to  get  back  to  your 
office.  / don't  want  to  prolong  the  questioning.  But  may  I ask  what 
are  the  specific  zoning  provisions  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  which  in 
your  judgment  make  it  difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible  for 
people  of  relatively  low  income  to  Iwe  there? 

Mayor  Cavan  agh:  Well,  of  course,  there  are  the  usual  zoning  re- 
strictions — sometimes  even  by  price  or  size  of  homes,  or  particular 
types  of  materials  required  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Are  row  houses  generally  barred  in  the  suburbs? 

Mayor  Cavan  agh:  Since  there  is  no  row  housing  that  I know  of  in 
the  suburbs,  I would  assume  that  in  most  suburban  areas  row  housing 
might  not  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  about  apartment  houses? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  No.  Apartment  houses  in  some  of  the  suburbs 
are  not  barred,  although  they  are  restricted  mainly  to  locations  near 
commercial  streets. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I wonder  if  your  Commissioner  of  Zoning  would  be 
willing  to  prepare  a memorandum  for  us  on  the  zoning  problems  in 
the  suburbs  and  practices  of  the  suburbs? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  we  certainly  would,  it  would  be  helpful 
information  to  me  also.^ 

Racial  Discrimination  in  Suburbs 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  second  question  1 would  like  to  ask  is  in  what 
specific  ways  do  the  suburbs  tend  to  prevent  Negro  families,  which 
can  pay  the  price,  from  living  there?  ^ 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  I think  it  is  the  general  attitudinal  climate 
that  is  probably  the  strongest  deterrent  to  professional  Negroes  who 
economically  could  move  into  some  of  the  suburban  areas.  There  is 
— I won’t  say  in  all  of  the  suburbs,  but  maybe  in  some  — a possibility 
that  the  city  services  and  law  enforcement  might  not  pertain  particu- 
larly to  that  Negro  family  as  it  would  to  others.  It  has  happened;  so 
let’s  not  kid  ourselves  about  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  mean  the  police  would  not  protect  them? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  I’d  have  to  say  that.  At  least  this  is  some-  ! 
thing  that  many  people  have  claimed  and  there  might  be  some  truth  I 
in  it.  There’s  some  evidence  of  that  — a few  isolated  cases.  | 

Mr.  Douglas:  Will  the  banks  lend  money  for  a mortgage  on  the 
house  in  the  suburbs  purchased  by  a Negro,  or  which  a Negro  wishes 
to  purchase  and  which  his  income  will  permit  him  to  purchase? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I really  can’t  answer  that.  I think  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  and  I do  know  that  at  times  that  kind  of  mortgage 
financing  is  obtained  through  first  using  a white  person  as  sort  of  the  ' 
intermediary.  He  buys  the  house  and  obtains  the  financing  and  in 
turn  sells  it  to  the  Negro.  This  is  a practice  that  is  followed  by  many 

^ See  pages  28-29. 

^ See  further  responses  to  this  and  next  half-dozen  questions,  pages  29-30. 
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people  if  the  Negroes  arc  to  move  into  an  all-white  neighborhood.  It 
indicates  to  me  that  there  are  obstacles  that  do  exist,  even  though  I 
might  not  be  able  to  spell  them  out  for  you,  in  both  the  area  of 
financing  and  some  of  the  real  estate  practices. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  have  a Commission  on  Human  Relations? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Oh,  yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I wonder  if  they  would  be  willing  to  prepare  a memo- 
randum on  this? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  they  certainly  would.  Senator. 


FHA  Practices 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  are  the  practices  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration on  insuring  mortgages  on  suburban  housing  which  Ne- 
groes purchase? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  I see  we  have  our  new  and  distinguished 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  here  this  morning,  and  what  I might 
have  to  say  that  might  be  critical  of  the  FHA,  certainly  doesn’t  relate 
to  him.  But  there’s  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  policies  of  the 
FHA  have  caused  this  proliferation  of  the  all-white  suburban  com- 
munities. If  you  lived  in  a suburban  area,  you  obtained  a mortgage, 
but  you  didn’t  get  any  kind  of  mortgage  financing  if  you  lived  in  the 
central  city  and  particularly  certain  sections  of  the  central  city.  And 
I recognize  the  FHA  has  been  slowly  — and  I must  emphasize,  very 
slowly  — attempting  to  change  this,  at  least  in  some  areas  of  the 
country.  But  the  FHA  has  helped  to  create  the  segregated  housing 
patterns  that  exist  in  this  country  today.  There’s  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  other  words  if  they  insured  mortgages  in  the  white 
suburbs  would  you  go  so  far  to  say  that  they  refuse  to  insure  mort- 
gages which  Negroes  wish  to  take  out  in  white  suburbs? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  I don’t  know  that  I could  say  that,  I really 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I have  no  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Inside  the  central  city,  has  FHA  made  a practice  of 
not  insuring  mortgages  in  areas  largely  lived  in  by  Negroes? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I would  have  to  say  generally  the  obtaining  of 
FHA  commitments  is  exceedingly  more  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible in  those  areas  that  you  just  described,  plus  one  other  thing 
that  I think  is  important.  There’s  a great  effort  being  made  in  all  of 
these  cities  to  reattract  the  white  middle-class  back  into  the  city.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  urban  renewal.  And  in  the  new 
highrise  developments  that  exist  in  a lot  of  cities  there’s  considerable 
difficulty  getting  from  the  FHA  the  kind  of  commitments  that  I think 
are  needed  to  develop  some  of  that  kind  of  new  construction.  It  is 
certainly  middle-class  housing  — middle-income  housing  — and  they 
say  that  the  surveys  which  they  take  show  that  the  market  won’t  sup- 
port that  kind  of  housing.  But  we  have  taken  all  kinds  of  surveys  both 
[inside  government  and  outside,  and  they  show  that  some  of  the  sur- 
veys the  FHA  uses  are  just  inaccurate. 
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So,  I also  think  that  FHA  should  bear  in  mind  the  prevailing  social  | 
philosophy  of  the  country  at  the  time  they  are  developing  their  poli-  ( 
cies.  And  one  of  the  policies  of  this  country  is,  through  the  declaration  ) 
of  the  Congress,  to  try  and  reattract  people  into  the  central  city  and  i 
redevelop  the  central  city.  Well,  I think  the  FHA  should  bear  this  n 
in  mind  when  they  make  the  kinds  of  decisions  which  they  make.  This  d 
would  include  being  more  liberal  than  they  have  been  on  the  issuance  ^ 
of  commitments,  not  just  to  single-family  homes  in  the  central  city  i; 
but  also  highrise  buildings.  I 

Foreclosed  Housing  for  Public  Housing  I 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mayor,  FHA  forecloses  on  about  53 ,000  single-family 
homes  each  year  and  VA  forecloses  on  approximately  27 ,000  houses. 

I made  the  suggestion  some  weeks  ago  that  a certain  portion  of  those  < 
homes  he  either  leased  or  sold  to  public  housing  authorities,  which 
could  then  place  in  these  homes  those  who  had  made  good  in  public  \ 
housing  projects. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes,  we  have  been  doing  that  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  have?' 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes.  We  instituted  this  program  hrst  by  leasing  r 
from  the  FHA  and  VA,  particularly  in  neighborhoods  that  were  urban  ^ 
renewal  neighborhoods  where  FHA  and  VA  had  foreclosed  homes  and  i 
the  people  wanted  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood  — older  j>eople  and  i 
so  on.  We  buy  or  lease.  I think  we  were  leasing,  although  we  now,  r 
if  Fm  not  mistaken,  are  buying  from  the  FHA  some  foreclosed  homes  i 
to  be  used  as  public  housing.  It’s  worked  very  successfully  on  a limited  ) 
basis  and  is  an  excellent  idea,  because  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  these  i 
homes  is  far  less  p>er  unit  than  the  construction  costs  of  new  public  ! 
housing. 

Mr.  Douglas:  This  would  be  scattered  sites? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes. 

Race  Barriers  in  Building  Trades 

Mr.  Douglas:  Tm  very  much  encouraged  by  this.  ! 

Now,  in  your  statement  you  said  the  barriers  created  by  the  building  J 
trades  will  have  to  be  overcome.  What  are  those  barriers? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I think  we  are  faced  with  dealing  with  the  fact  * 
that,  in  at  least  some  of  the  building  trade  unions,  the  entrance  pro-  i 
cedures  into  those  unions  or  into  the  apprenticeship  programs  have ' 
left  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  When  you  have  92  young  men  who  are  i 
going  into  an  apprenticeship  program  and  only  one  is  a Negro  in 
a city  of  this  size,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong  i 
with  those  procedures.  Now,  my  friends  in  the  building  trades  — and 
1 have  many,  both  politically  and  otherwise  — argue  that  they  do  not  • 
discriminate.  1 think  sometimes  maybe  consciously  they  might  not. 
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but  the  inheritance  of  past  practices  and  procedures  and  the  nature 
of  the  entrance  qualifications  and  exams  do  in  fact  discriminate. 

It  reached  such  serious  proportions  in  this  city  that  our  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  — we  call  it  Commission  on  Community  Rela- 
tions — working  with  our  Detroit  School  Board,  which  helps  to  ad- 
minister and  run  our  apprenticeship  training  program,  closed  it  down. 
We  won’t  open  up  the  latest  program  — I think  it  is  the  electrical 
workers’  — until  some  changes  are  made.  But,  I think  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  area,  and  I think  in  this  city.  But  obviously 
much  more  progress  has  to  be  made  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything. 


Unions  and  High  Labor  Costs 

Mr.  Douglas:  That’s  very  good  testimony  but  it  refers  primarily 
to  employment.  Your  statement  dealt  primarily  with  high  labor  cost. 
1 wonder,  do  you  have  any  evidence  on  high  labor  cost  created  by  the 
practices  of  unions? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Of  course  the  wages  paid  to  building  tradesmen 
in  this  metropolitan  area,  as  in  most  metropolitan  areas,  are  extremely 
high.  It  is  not  something  that  I deny  the  men,  but  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  it  has  been  one  of  the  sort  of  stultifying  factors  in  construc- 
tion costs,  particularly  in  the  low-income  housing  field.  Until  we  get 
— especially  in  some  demonstration  projects,  innovative  types  of  pro- 
jects — some  agreement  from  the  building  trade  unions  that  they  will 
cooperate  in  relation  to  labor  cost  to  the  same  degree  we  are  expect- 
ing the  builders  to  cooperate  in  relation  to  the  other  kinds  of  construc- 
tion, we  are  not  going  to  get  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / wonder  if  your  Building  Commissioner  would  be 
willing  to  submit  a memorandum  on  the  specific  trade  practices  of  the 
unions  which  in  his  judgment  raise  costs  unduly.'^  You  see,  this  charge 
is  made  in  every  city,  but  it  is  the  hardest  thing  to  get  evidence.  We 
have  searched  very  hard  for  evidence  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get 
much  of  it.  We  got  some. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I’ll  pursue  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I know  this  may  create  a civil  war,  but  we  will  ap- 
preciate any. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  I may  have  to  run  for  office  again. 

Mr.  Douglas:  As  a citizen  of  Chicago  I cannot  help  asking  one  more 
question  — that’s  on  your  supply  of  water.  Where  do  you  get  your 
water? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  we  get  it,  thank  goodness,  not  from  Lake 
Michigan,  since  Chicago  diverts  the  water  over  there  — I say  that 
facetiously  — we  get  it  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  we  are  building  a big 
new  water  intake  plant  on  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Lake  St.  Clair  is  interconnected  with  Lake  Huron 
and  Erie  and  it  is  part  of  the  Great  Lakes,  isn’t  it? 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Yes. 


^See  page  30. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  It  has  been  a veiy  great  help  to  Detroit  and  suburbs. 
Vm  speaking  purely  as  a Chicagoan.  We  find  ourselves  greatly  in- 
hibited by  Michigan  and  other  states  to  use  the  water  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  I just  throw  that  out. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Well,  there’s  some  claim  that  water  you  use 
winds  up  in  the  Mississippi  and  that’s  why,  if  we  put  it  back  in  the 
Great  Lakes  maybe  there  wouldn’t  be  that  objection.  But,  I’m  no 
water  expert.  I’ll  leave  that  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor. 

Mayor  Cavanagh:  Thank  you.  Senator. 


Memo  from  Staff  of  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  about  Zoning 
Problems  and  Practices  in  the  Detroit  Area  Suburbs  (See  Query,  page  24) 

I.  Inter-community . 

1.  Under  Michigan  law,  a county  coordinating  zoning  committee  reviews  town- 
ship proposals  for  rezoning  of  land  that  abuts  on  another  township.  The  review 
and  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  only  advisory:  the  law  has  no  teeth. 
Consequently,  in  too  many  cases,  there  are  incompatible  land  uses  on  opposite 
sides  of  a township  line. 

2.  There  is  no  law  governing  the  zoning  of  abutting  land  between  townships 
and  cities  or  villages.  Hence  harmonious  zoning  results  only  when  two  such  units 
of  government  get  together  voluntarily  and  work  out  congenial  zoning  across 
jurisdictional  lines. 

3.  Each  unit  of  government  has  the  option  of  zoning  land  in  its  flood  plains 
to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property.  While  one  unit  of  government 
may  be  alert  to  this  need  and  adopt  appropriate  flood  plain  zoning,  the  next 
unit  of  government  (upstream)  may  not  do  so.  So  the  complexities  of  flood 
problems  of  the  downstream  community  are  augmented  by  the  lack  of  controls 
upstream. 

II.  Within  a unit  of  government. 

1.  Zoning  changes  are  made  that  compromise  or  defeat  the  comprehensive  plan, 
adopted  by  the  unit  of  government,  due  to  the  pressure  of  developers  upon  local 
officials  and  the  desire  of  local  officials  to  maximize  the  tax  base  of  the  unit  of 
government.  This  results  in  spot  zoning  and  the  intrusion  of  incompatible  land 
uses  in  residential,  industrial  and  commercial  areas. 

2.  Local  units  of  government  are  often  puzzled  in  regard  to  residential  zoning 
for  multi-family  structures.  They  need  guidelines  as  to  the  proper  balance  in 
proportion  of  single-  and  multi-family  units  permitted.  They  are  not  aware  of 
the  impact  of  multiple  structures  on  service  facilities  (water,  sewer,  streets,  etc.) 
and  on  schools,  shopping  areas,  and  recreational  areas. 

3.  In  some  of  the  older  suburbs  (where  land  use  originally  was  not  controlled 
by  zoning  laws),  mixed  land  uses  have  developed  that  are  both  uneconomic  and 
disorderly.  The  correction  of  these  situations  is  difficult,  and  often  takes  a long 
time  and  a great  deal  of  financing. 

4.  The  impact  of  new  highways  (especially  freeways)  on  existing  land  uses 
often  is  very  upsetting.  The  uses  of  land  at  intersections  frequently  becomes  an  i 
acute  problem,  especially  where  intersections  are  built  in  open  country.  Proper  ' 
planning  and  zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  is  essential,  both  from  an  economic  | 
and  traffic  standpoint. 

5.  Zoning  land  for  park  and  open  space  uses  is  difficult  under  Michigan  law  j 
and  not  effective  without  actual  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  unit  of  government. 

6.  Zoning  administration  by  the  local  unit  of  government  seldom  is  in  the 
hands  of  trained  and  experienced  staff  people.  Zoning  boards  are  not  composed 
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of  experts  but  of  citizens,  often  easily  subject  to  pressure  by  developers  or  by 
landowners  who  seek  a zoning  change  to  their  own  advantage,  but  to  the  com- 
munity’s deficit. 

7.  The  congenital  changing  in  membership  on  zoning  boards,  due  to  changes 
in  elected  and  appointed  officials,  is  a hazard  to  the  achieving  and  maintenance 
of  good  zoning  policies.  Such  changes  often  are  reflected  in  different  attitudes 
toward  the  “adopted”  comprehensive  plan  of  the  governmental  unit;  some  boards 
adhere  to  it  closely,  others  are  ready  to  push  for  its  amendment  so  the  proposed 
change  in  zoning  can  be  made.  In  such  situations,  when  zoning  cases  come  to 
court,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  finding  will  be  for  the  landowner  and  his  avowed 
stake  rather  than  for  the  community  and  its  interest  in  orderly  development  for 
the  sake  of  the  citizens  of  the  unit  of  government. 


Further  Testimony  on  Housing  Discrimination  Practices,  Prepared  by 
Richard  V.  Marks,  Secretary-Director,  Detroit  Commission  on  Community 
Relations  (in  response  to  queries  beginning  page  24) 

Question:  “. . . in  what  specific  ways  do  the  suburbs  tend  to  prevent  Negro 
families,  which  can  pay  the  price,  from  living  there?” 

Answer:  The  two  most  important  factors  which  prevent  or  deter  financially 
qualified  Negioes  from  purchasing  homes  in  all  or  predominantly  white  suburbs 
are: 

1.  Discriminatory  practices  of  real  estate  brokers  and  white  homeowners. 

2.  Threats  and  harrassment  by  white  homeowners  which  cause  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  Negro  home  seekers. 

The  real  estate  market  in  the  white  suburbs  of  Detroit  and  in  some  areas 
within  the  city  is  virtually  monopolized  by  white  real  estate  brokers  and  the 
multiple  listing  organizations  in  which  most  of  these  brokers  participate.  In  the 
suburbs  there  is  no  law  which  specifically  requires  real  estate  brokers  to  show 
homes  to  or  transmit  offers  to  purchase  from  minority  group  members.  Most 
brokers,  when  questioned,  reply  that  they  personally  would  not  discriminate 
against  Negroes,  but  that  demands  placed  upon  them  the  homeowners  require 
them  to  do  so.  They  state  that  homeowner  prejudice  would  make  it  financial 
suicide  for  them  to  sell  to  a Negro. 

A second  factor  in  the  segregated  living  patterns  of  metropolitan  Detroit  is  the 
fear  and  apprehensions  which  Negroes  have  about  moving  into  “all-white  areas.” 
These  fears  are  natural  and  well  justified.  Even  though  many  “move-ins”  are 
peaceful  and  the  Negro  family  is  accepted  by  the  community,  there  have  been 
incidents  of  violence  and  harassment.  These  violent  incidents  receive  a great 
deal  of  publicity  and  tend  to  deter  Negroes  who  might  seek  homes  in  white  areas 
from  doing  so. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  have  been  a number  of  incidents  of  violence  and 
harassment  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs  when  Negro  families  have  purchased 
homes  in  previously  white  areas.  Attached  to  this  memo  is  a report  by  the 
Director  of  Pontiac  Regional  Office  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  report  describes  the  experiences  of  an  inter-racial  couple  who  moved  into 
virtually  all-white  Warren,  Michigan,  a suburb  of  Detroit,  Also  attached  is  a 
recent  news  article  pertaining  to  the  highly  segregated  Northeast  side  of  Detroit. 
These  illustrations  cannot  be  described  as  typical;  however,  they  point  out  the 
fact  that  citizen  threats  and  harrassment  are  a deterrent  in  the  free  movement 
of  Negro  citizens.’^ 

Question:  “You  mean  the  police  would  not  protect  them?” 

Answer:  Our  Commission  is  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  suburban  police 
have  flatly  refused  to  protect  Negroes  from  harassment.  However,  the  promptness 
and  extent  of  police  protection  in  the  suburbs  has  in  some  cases  been  questionable. 
Some  evidence  of  this  is  provided  in  the  attached  report  describing  the  recent 
Warren  incident.  We  believe  that  a lack  of  decisiveness  and  firmness  on  the  part 
of  some  suburban  police  in  protecting  Negro  residents  is  a very  real  problem. 

^ Documents  in  Commission  files. 
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Question:  “Will  the  banks  lend  money  for  a mortgage  on  the  house  in  the 
suburbs  purchased  by  a Negro,  or  which  a Negro  wishes  to  purchase  and  which 
his  income  will  permit  him  to  purchase?” 

Answer:  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  Commission  that  there  has  not  been  enough 
challenge  on  the  issue  of  discrimination  by  lending  institutions  to  identify  a 
pattern  of  such  discrimination.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  this  type  of 
discrimination  is  difficult  to  detect  or  to  document: 

1.  In  the  greatest  number  of  normal  real  estate  transactions,  mortgages  are 
obtained  for  the  purchasers  through  real  estate  brokers  or  a mortgage  broker. 

2.  In  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  Negroes  meet  discrimination  at  the  level  of  the 
real  estate  broker.  They  rarely  reach,  through  normal  channels,  the  point  in  a 
transaction  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  seek  mortgage  money. 

3.  Many  purchases  of  homes  in  white  suburban  areas  by  Negroes  are  made 
either  through  a third  party  buyer  or  through  an  arrangement  between  seller 
and  buyer  that  eliminates  the  possibility  of  discrimination  by  lending  institutions. 

Our  Commission  knows  of  only  one  recent  case  in  which  a Negro  was  unable 
to  purchase  a house  in  a suburban  area  because  of  racial  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  a lending  institution.  In  this  instance  a Negro  real  estate  broker  attempted 
to  buy  a home  which  was  owned  by  a bank.  The  broker  reported  that  when  the 
bank  realized  that  he  was  a Negro  the  price  of  the  house  went  up  several  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a number  of  delaying  tactics  were  used  to  prevent  him  frcrni 
purchasing  the  home.  This  is  merely  an  isolated  case  and  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a general  condemnation  of  the  practices  of  lending  institutions.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  to  say  that  discrimination  by  lending  institutions  has  not  existed 
in  the  past  or  does  not  exist  today.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a number  of  real  estate 
brokers,  both  Negro  and  white,  whom  we  have  contacted  that  some  local  lending 
institutions  might  discriminate  if  they  perceived  local  pressures  demanding  that 
they  do  so.  The  brokers,  however,  feel  that  if  the  situation  arose  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  financing  from  another  source. 

In  conclusion,  our  Commission  believes  that  discrimination  by  lending  institu- 
tions may  exist  to  some  degree  but  that  it  is  not  a key  concern.  The  major 
obstacle  to  open  housing  in  the  suburbs  is  the  discriminatory  practices  of  real 
estate  brokers  and  white  home  owners. 

Question:  “What  are  the  practices  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  on 
insuring  mortgages  on  suburban  housing  which  Negroes  purchased?” 

Answer:  The  Commission’s  information  corroborates  Mayor  Cavanagh’s  state- 
ment that  past  practices  of  the  FHA  have  “.  . . helped  to  create  the  segregated 
housing  patterns  that  exist  in  this  country  today  . . .”  Examples  of  these  practices 
were  such  things  as  model  “restrictive  covenants”  included  in  FHA  handbooks, 
the  “red  lining”  of  some  residential  areas  as  ineligible  for  insurance,  and  the 
financing  of  billions  of  dollars  of  housing  since  World  War  II  which  have  not 
been  available  to  non-white  families.  However,  our  Commission  also  agrees  with 
Mayor  Cavanagh  that  these  practices  are  changing,  both  on  the  federal  and  local 
level.  The  primary  need  now  is  not  to  wipe  out  the  overt  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  FHA  but  to  see  that  FHA  takes  affirmative  action  to  implement  its  recent 
policy  changes  which  are  aimed  at  desegregation. 

Our  Commission  has  not  received  any  complaints  against  FHA  for  discrimina- 
ting in  the  insuring  of  mortgages.  We  do  not  feel  that  our  local  office  of  the  FHA 
would  at  this  time  engage  in  such  a practice. 


Further  Testimony  on  Unions  and  Housing  Costs,  Prepared  by  Robert  Kearns, 
Detroit  Commissioners  of  Building  and  Safety  Engineering  (See  Query,  page  27) . 

I do  not  have  any  “evidence”  for  Senator  Douglas  to  use  regarding  high  labor 
costs  created  by  the  practices  of  the  unions.  However,  I did  talk  to  a plumbing 
contractor  who  is  also  a union  official,  and  he  thought  that  the  general  area  of 
non-productivity  is  a sore  point  that  Senator  Douglas  could  probe.  He  indicated  i 
that  as  a contractor  he  feels  lucky  if  he  can  get  the  men  to  be  productive  five  out  i 
of  the  eight  hours  in  a day.  Another  point  that  he  mentioned  is  that  there  is 
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really  no  logical  argument  used  in  their  labor  negotations.  The  union’s  position 
is  simply:  “The  carpenters  got  a raise:  we’re  as  good  as  the  carpenters,  therefore 
we  want  a raise.” 

I did  speak  with  Jack  Kelley,  my  deputy,  and  he  indicated  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  carpenters  is  actually  very  high.  He  said,  “You  know  yourself  that 
two  days  after  a foundation  is  in  for  a home  that  the  carpenters  could  have  the 
entire  frame  and  roof  completed  on  it.” 

I am  also  enclosing  for  your  information  a notice  about  a forthcoming  article . . . 
concerning  productivity  of  labor. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  are  very  much  honored  in  having  two  other  wit- 
nesses this  morning.  First,  Mrs.  Mattie  Myers,  who  is  president  and 
founder  of  the  3100  Mullett  Block  Club  and  president  of  the  Ralph  J. 
Bunche  Community  Council  and  Ralph  J.  Bunch  Homes,  and  mem- 
Bunche  Community  Council  and  Ralph  J.  Bunche  Homes,  and  mem- 
happy  to  have  you,  Mrs.  Myers. 

Mrs.  Myers:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way? 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  MATTIE  MYERS 


Mrs.  Myers:  Thank  you  very  much.  To  the  honorable  Commission, 
to  our  Mayor,  whom  we  are,  I don’t  know  if  I should  say  “pleased”  to 
follow,  we  would  like  to  say  we  are  not  sophisticated  and  politically 
educated.  We  are  not  apologizing,  because  we  are  representing  the 
people,  the  people  in  the  central  city  and  the  downtown  area,  as  a 
resident  and  with  a family  that  live  in  what  is  so  often  referred  to  as 
the  ghetto,  blight,  slums  and  many  other  names  that  are  undesirable 
to  those  of  us  that  must  live  there. 

We’d  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  share  with  you  some  of 
our  problems  today.  The  Ralph  Bunche  Council  is  located  on  Detroit’s 
Lower  East  Side.  My  Detroit  history  tells  me  that  this  is  where  many 
of  our  nationally  known  and  world-renowned  Negroes  once  lived,  and 
some  of  them  still  live.  But  for  some  reason,  several  years  ago  this 
area  began  to  deteriorate.  We  believe  today  it  had  a lot  to  do  with 
actually  the  central  city  and  politics.  Again  let  us  say  that  we  are  not 
a politician.  We  realize  this  is  not  politically  expedient  to  do  this. 
But  if  you  look  at  some  of  the  people  we  are  representing  today,  you 
will  find  that  many  of  them  are  from  that  Lower  East  Side.  Many  of 
them  are  senior  citizens.  Many  of  them  have  been  kept  in  limbo 
through  the  years  — 15  to  25  years  — of  urban  renewal. 


Decent  Relocation  Missing  in  Renewal 

Let  us  state  clearly  for  the  record  that  we  within  the  central  city 
and  we  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Detroit  are  not  against  progress. 
But  we  are  against  massive  movement  of  people  without  adequate 
housing  to  relocate  these  people  in.  We  have  left  these  people  stand- 
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ing  there  for  10,  sometimes  15  years.  Again,  you  spoke  of  code  enforce- 
ment, you  spoke  also  of  the  housing  situation  as  it  stands  today.  In 
these  blighted  areas,  while  waiting  for  our  city  government  to  take 
these  homes  that  they  have  said  we  will  rebuild  with  public  housing, 
they  asked  at  one  time  that  you  do  not  make  major  repairs  because 
you  will  not  be  reimbursed.  The  result,  by  the  time  that  the  bulldozer 
arrives,  is  not  much  left  there  except  for  a small  shack.  Many  of  these 
people  are  not  financially  able  to  invest  even  if  the  housing  had  been 
provided. 

We  are  only  a stone’s  throw  away  from  the  area  that  I am  repre- 
senting. You  are  familiar  with  the  Lafayette  Park,  you  are  familiar 
with  Elmwood  Park,  in  which  now  is  a part  of  our  home.  Then  we 
move  east  inside  of  the  Boulevard  — and  this  could  very  well  speak 
for  the  East  Side  and  the  West  Side  — it  was  15  years,  16  or  17  years 
ago  when  we  were  led  to  believe  the  homes  that  would  be  built  back 
here  — multiple  dwellings  — would  relocate  some  of  these  j>eople. 
Today  stands  a beautiful  community,  Lafayette  Park,  Elmwood  Park. 
These’  homes  began  at  $28,000  up  to  $50,000.  This  says  to  the  Negro 
who  has  been  relocated,  “We  want  you  out  of  this  city.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  where  you  go.” 

This,  of  course,  forced  many  of  these  people  into  the  Twelfth 
Street  area,  into  homes  in  which  our  esteemed  Mayor  spoke  of  as  his 
neighborhood,  where  two  families  had  lived.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  eight  families  live  there  now.  It  brought  a price  with  it.  It  brought 
vice,  it  brought  doj>e,  it  brought  second-rate  education,  it  brought  the 
easing  of  code  enforcement,  it  brought  the  lack  of  health  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  so  finally  you  know  what  happened  in  July.  It 
exploded. 

Enough  about  this  and  let’s  proceed.  I will  attempt  to  go  over  some 
of  the  presentation  that  we  have  prepared  here. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1967,  a total  of  2,818  families  and  some  3,470 
individual  persons  had  been  relocated  by  the  Detroit  Housing  Com- 
mission. This  number  does  not  count  individuals  or  families  displaced 
by  expressways  or  other  eminent  domain  procedures.  It  is  significant 
that  out  of  this  large  number  of  families  and  individuals,  only  121 
moved  into  public  housing.  The  tremendous  demand  for  the  small 
supply  of  public  housing  makes  this  source  inaccessible  to  thousands 
of  families.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1967,  some  1,400  families 
made  application  for  public  housing,  while  out  of  a total  of  8,133 
units,  only  36  units  were  vacant  as  of  July  1st.  I might  mention  that 
these  figures  were  before  the  increased  demand  for  public  housing 
created  by  the  disturbances  of  July  23rd.  Some  300  families  were 
burned  out  of  their  homes  during  that  disturbance.  Fifty  of  these 
families  were  given  priority  for  public  housing  and  the  availability 
of  public  housing  for  any  other  low-income  families  is  practically  non- 
existent. 

In  contrast  to  the  large  number  of  families  and  individuals  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  who  were  relocated,  it  must  be  stated  that  no 
low-income  housing  has  been  made  available  to  them.  Only  one  pro- 
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gram  to  my  knowledge  at  best.  The  moderate  income  housing, 
221  (d)(3), 1 is  presently  under  construction  by  the  Plymouth  Housing 
Corporation.  However,  tentative  rents  for  the  221  (d)(3)-financed  apart- 
ments will  range  from  |96  for  a one-bedroom  unit  to  |135  a month 
for  a three-bedroom  unit.  This  can  hardly  be  called  low-income 
housing. 

Since  no  low-income  housing  has  been  made  available  as  the  result 
of  urban  renewal,  the  residents  of  urban  renewal  areas  have  suffered 
tremendous  hardships.  As  I previously  stated  I live  in  Elmwood  Park 
No.  3,  where  residents  were  told  some  15  years  ago  that  our  area  was 
to  be  taken  for  public  action,  at  that  time  for  public  housing.  Today 
we  still  stand  there,  perhaps  through  organization  and  through  other 
groups  and  ministers.  We  asked  two  years  ago  that  no  more  land  in 
Elmwood  No.  2 and  No.  3 be  acquired  until  some  additional  low- 
cost  housing  has  been  built  back  in  the  downtown  area,  so  that  these 
people  being  relocated  from  Elmwood  No.  3 will  have  an  opportunity 
of  first  priority  to  relocate  back  in  this  downtown  area. 

We  have  worked  very  hard  and  very  long  through  the  years  for 
better  schools.  Now  we  have  new  schools  in  this  area.  The  citizens 
have  worked  without  pay,  because  having  a decent  community  we 
feel  is  pay.  Having  quality  education  that  will  prepare  our  youngsters 
for  tomorrow:  this  is  pay.  So,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  stop  the 
acquisition  there  with  the  cooperation  from  some  of  our  city  officials. 
Urban  renewal  will  take  our  homes  eventually.  Entire  sections  of  the 
Elmwood  Park  No.  3 are  now  a ghost  town.  When  residents  moved 
out,  no  new  residents  replaced  them.  Insurance,  as  the  Mayor  men- 
tioned, is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  the  central  city.  As  owners  of  two 
cars  last  year,  we  paid  $512  for  insurance  and  we  were  very  fortunate 
to  get  this.  Many  people  in  that  area  cannot  even  secure  insurance 
today  — not  only  in  Elmwood  No.  3 but  nowhere  throughout  the 
central  city. 

It  is  certainly  said,  and  I am  voicing  the  opinions  of  the  people 
we  hear  and  speak  to  throughout  this  community,  that  not  only  the 
insurance  is  controlled  but  almost  your  life  is  controlled,  to  try  and 
exist  there.  By  the  time  the  actual  land  acquisition  takes  place  the  real 
property  value  of  these  houses  for  which  they  will  be  reimbursed  is 
only  a fraction  of  the  previous  value  because  we  have  made  no  major 
repairs.  We  have  allowed  our  property  to  completely  deteriorate  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  move,  according  to  the  rumors,  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

rd  like  to  say  also  that  within  the  past  two  years  our  organization 
and  many  other  people  have  come  again  and  again  to  our  city  gov- 
ernment and  asked  that  since  they  are  the  property  owners  they  have 
a right  to  be  informed  before  the  newspapers  and  the  other  news 
media  are  informed  that  this  is  an  urban  renewal  area;  because  what 
we  have  experienced,  apart  from  hardship,  has  been  the  dumping  from 
the  suburbs,  the  dumping  from  all  over  the  city,  of  garbage  within  our 
community,  and  all  kinds  of  undesirable  people  coming  into  the 

^ See  page  10. 
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area.  Our  Zoning  Appeal  Board  admits  this.  Whenever  an  urban 
renewal  area  has  been  declared,  it  is  said  that  everyone  will  benefit 
in  this  community  by  lending  their  support  — but  all  kinds  of  un- 
desirable businesses  come  in,  such  as  tourist  houses,  more  service 
stations,  and  what  we  call  the  expanding  of  small  businesses  — and 
this  means  parking  lots  — and  the  human  aspect  of  life  is  completely 
omitted.  This  again  contributes  to  the  July  23rd,  along  with  many 
of  our  other  programs  which  we  have  in  the  city  that  have  not  reached 
the  hard  core  and  the  people  because  someone  is  saying  to  city  govern- 
ment what  they  think  the  city  government  wants  to  hear.  What  about 
the  man  in  the  streets?  Those  of  us  caught  between  are  frightened  to 
death  today  because  we  too  try  to  understand  and  to  communicate 
with  this  man  on  the  street  and  tell  him  that  the  government  is  trying 
to  help.  But  he  has  been  led  too  long  to  believe  the  government  is 
trying,  and  today  he  does  not  listen. 

I realize  the  time  is  getting  late  and  I could  go  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  but  I will  not.  There  should  be  some  social  aid  made  avail- 
able to  homemaking  improvement  services  within  the  central  city. 
The  availability  of  FHA  funds  sometimes  varies,  obviously  with 
racial  overtones,  which  the  Mayor  stated.  This  has  been  an  obvious 
handicap  for  many  of  the  people  within  our  city.  True,  FHA  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a program  for  the  poor  people.  At  least  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  has  basically  benehted  the  middle-income  residents  on  the 
outskirts  of  Detroit  and  the  suburban  areas,  but  not  within  the  cen- 
tral city,  where  we  live  and  are  residents. 

Large  amounts  of  public  housing  should  be  made  available.  How- 
ever, public  housing  should  be  of  decent  architectural  design.  And 
here  I would  like  to  pause  to  say  our  organization  has  been,  for  at 
least  the  last  five  or  six  years,  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Detroit,  at- 
tempting to  acquire  land  back  in  this  area  to  build  221(d)(3)  homes 
and  220.^  We  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  secure  rent  sub- 
sidies or  some  other  form  of  subsidy  so  that  people  may  live  in  dignity 
and  live  to  be  proud  of  their  community,  and,  of  course,  we  have 
come  up  against  some  red  tape  and  obstacles. 


People  Want  to  Help  Plan  Neighborhood  Renewal 

As  of  today  we  think  that  we  are  waiting  for  the  final  acquisition  of 
this  land.  It  is  true  that  we  have  talked  with  the  Metropolitan  Citizens 
Authority,  which  the  Mayor  has  spoke  of,  but  Fd  like  to  point  out 
for  the  record  that  we  are  not  interested  in  being  controlled  any 
longer.  We  want  to  control  our  own  communities  and  Fm  not  talking 
about  any  Black  Power.  I am  talking  about  Negro  and  white  citizens 
working  together  and  living  together  if  we  are  going  to  survive  any 
civilization. 


^ Mortgage  insurance  for  new  and  rehabilitated  homes  and  rental  housing  in 
urban  renewal  areas. 
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I am  talking  about  being  able  to  develop  a community  and  plan  it. 
We  realized  that  in  this  development  we  are  attempting  to  build  we 
did  not  have  the  technical  know-how,  the  technology,  nor  the  profes- 
sional know-how;  so  we  went  out  and  attempted  to  acquire  the  people 
that  did  have  the  know-how.  We  have  even  ran  into  obstacles  there. 

So  again  I would  like  to  repeat,  we  are  interested  in  building  and 
living  together,  but  we  are  not  interested  in  being  controlled. 

Finally  I would  like  to  say  that  as  a part  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  public  housing,  increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
social  services,  home  management,  and  so  forth.  Since  public  housing 
has  become  increasingly  a depository  for  multi-problem  families  we 
can  no  longer  pretend  that  these  people  are  nobly  poor.  These  families 
need  help  with  a multiplicity  of  problems. 

Social  services  and  home  management  services  during  the  relocation 
process  are  desperately  needed  to  prevent  such  things  as  encouraging 
these  families  with  poor  home  management  practices  from  bringing 
their  problems  with  them  from  other  locations  within  the  city,  moving 
into  a decent  community,  good  housing.  Unless  we  have  good  man- 
agement services  and  counseling  services  to  work  with  some  of  these 
people,  they  carry  the  same  problems  with  them,  and  preventing  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  advocated  time  and  time  and  again 
on  some  of  our  committees.  If  some  of  our  funds  could  be  channeled 
in  the  direction  of  professional  people  to  work  with  many  of  these 
people  moving  into  other  areas,  then  some  of  this  stigma  may  dis- 
appear. 

While  immediate  steps  have  been  taken  to  humanize  urban  re- 
newal — and  we  did  state  that  it  has  eased  up  somewhat  — while 
immediate  steps  have  been  taken  to  humanize  urban  renewal  and  to 
find  increased  sources  of  financing  low-income  housing  for  inner-city 
residents,  there  is  also  an  urgent  need  to  experiment  and  demonstrate 
new  approaches  in  construction.  New  techniques  should  be  introduced 
to  decrease  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  And  I believe  our  Mayor 
did  elaborate  on  this. 

For  instance,  it  must  be  possible  to  develop  a system  of  quality  pur- 
chasing of  equipment  and  materials  for  new  housing  which  would 
create  savings  which  then  could  be  passed  on  to  the  inner-city  residents. 
Experimenting  with  labor-saving  techniques  — it  is  desperately  neces- 
sary to  make  it  possible  for  families  of  low  income  to  benefit. 

An  increased  consumers’  market  of  low-income  housing  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  this  Nation’s  economy  — I should  have  said 
within  our  city,  because  this  is  what  I am  concerned  with.  I think  I 
will  leave  our  Nation  , to  our  Mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  people  that 
have  to  work  with  the  Nation  because  we  are  a bit  selfish  here  in 
Detroit.  We  are  looking  at  our  own  problems. 

The  j>ast  summer  in  Detroit  has  definitely  indicated  our  needs  as 
spelled  out.  And  to  wipe  out  the  injustice  of  our  present  inadequate 
housing  in  the  urban  renewal  system  should  not  be  a long-range  goal 
but  should  be  done  immediately. 


Again  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to 
air  some  of  our  problems  with  you.  I realize  that  all  of  the  things  I 
said  are  not  on  my  paper  but  here  is  the  truth,  and  here  are  some  of 
the  problems  that  confront  our  community  and  our  people. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Myers,  for  your  state- 
ment. 

We’ve  asked  the  Mayor  of  Southfield,  Mayor  S.  James  Clarkson,^  to 
come.  We’ve  heard  a great  deal  about  his  work,  his  ideas  on  taxation, 
and  other  matters. 

Then  after  he  is  finished  we  will  have  questioning  of  both  witnesses. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you.  Mayor  Clarkson. 


STATEMENT  BY  MAYOR  CLARKSON 


Mayor  Clarkson:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Incidentally,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you  received  the 
Silver  Star  during  World  War  II.  That’s  a decoration  that  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  compromised  and  is  given  for  heroic  achievement  in  combat. 

I want  to  say  we  appreciate  your  being  here  very  much. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  It  seems  like  a long  time  ago. 

Senator  Douglas  and  members  of  this  Commission,  it  used  to  be 
that  we  talked  about  taxes  for  purposes  of  obtaining  revenue  to 
operate  a government.  Recently,  however,  more  and  more  we  who 
are  in  politics  have  learned  to  use  taxes  for  purposes  of  economic 
results.  I think  every  day  when  you  take  up  the  newspaper  there’s 
some  comment:  Should  we  have  an  additional  surtax  on  the  income 
tax  to  defeat  inflation?  What  should  we  do  to  soften  the  economy 
when  we  are  in  a war  with  Vietnam  that  costs  so  much  money?  And 
all  of  these  things  that  are  frequently  batted  around  by  the  different 
economists. 

Tax  Property  for  Economic  Results 

This  is  also  true,  I think,  when  we  come  to  local  government.  It  is 
not  only  on  the  Federal  level  that  taxes  are  important  but  locally  as 
well  to  bring  about  an  economic  result.  It  is  not  new  for  those  of  us 
who  have  studied  land  value  taxation  to  now  just  recently  read  in  so 
many  periodicals  the  advocacy  of  this  streamlining  of  the  property 
tax.  The  property  tax  probably  has  fallen  into  the  lowest  esteem.  Its 
ill  repute  is  basically  caused  from  our  failure  in  local  government  to 
properly  administer  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  property  tax  as  it  is  presently  applied  is  a cross- 
section  tax.  It  applies  to  personal  property,  it  applies  to  buildings, 

^Attorney-at-law,  serving  fourth  term  as  Mayor.  Former  member  of  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives,  Michigan  Water  Safety  Study  Commission,  Southfield 
Board  of  Health.  Former  Chairman,  State  Land  Value  Taxation  Legislative 
Committee. 
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and  it  applies  to  land  value.  Therein  lies  the  crux  of  some  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  failure  of  the  property  tax  to  be  understood  clearly 
and  thereby  remedied. 

I ran  for  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit  — I’m  a native  Dkroiter 
— and  on  those  two  occasions,  and  now  as  then,  my  program  has 
always  been  based  on  land  value  taxation.  At  that  time  they  were 
studying  the  Dodge  Report.  The  Dodge  Report  pointed  out  what  the 
City  of  Detroit  was  doing  in  relationship  to  personal  property  taxes 
and  how  high  they  were.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  taxes  on 
land  value  were  nil,  next  to  nil.  They  were  using  the  depression 
figures,  and  it  hasn’t  been  till  recently  that  they  have  been  able  to 
change  this  trend. 

But,  in  changing  the  trend  they  have  somehow  or  other  lost  sight 
of  the  value  of  the  property  tax.  For  example,  when  the  new  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  here  in  Michigan  they  limited  the  property  tax  to 
50  percent  of  market.  They  did  this  in  an  attempt  to  somehow  or 
other  regulate  the  abuses  by  the  city  in  using  the  personal  property 
tax  as  its  major  source  of  revenue.  Now,  why  did  we  use  the  personal 
property  tax?  It  was  easily  collected.  You  send  out  a statement  the 
same  as  you  would  an  income  tax  return  and  the  taxpayer  would  fill 
it  out  and  automatically  every  year  you  added  it  up  and  collected  it, 
and  almost  always  at  more  than  market  value  — 100  percent  and  over. 

When  I became  Mayor  of  Southfield  close  to  seven  years  ago  I 
investigated  this  particular  matter  again,  as  I did  in  Detroit.  And  sure 
enough  we  were  taxing  personal  property  up  at  around  100  percent 
and  over  market.  We  were  taxing  buildings  valued  at  about  75  and 
80  percent,  and  land  values  we  were  taxing  at  10  and  5 percent.  Now, 
this  abuse  caused  much  of  our  land  to  become  inflated  in  value,  and 
as  it  became  more  and  more  inflated  the  less  opportunity  would  there 
be  for  the  development  of  the  land  by  those  who  were  coming  into 
our  community  to  live.  It  was  immediately  apparent  to  myself  that 
we  had  to  reappraise  the  land  values,  which  we  did.  There  were  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  similar  to  this  one:  land  that  had  sold  for  as 
much  as  $300,000  being  appraised  at  only  $75,000  on  our  books.  Im- 
mediately, upon  a reevaluation  program  on  the  land  value,  we  be- 
came subject  to  many  lawsuits  by  the  large  landowners  in  our 
community. 

One  of  the  primary  problems  we  had  was  in  explaining  to  our  com- 
munity that  by  raising  land  values,  by  raising  the  assessments  on  their 
land  values,  they  could  reduce  their  taxes.  Now,  this  sounds  a little 
ambiguous  yet  we  proved  it  to  them  — that  the  underevaluation  of 
our  land  in  those  areas  bordered  by  Northland  and  along  the  North- 
western corridor  — referred  to  as  our  “money  tree’’  in  Southfield  — 
they  were  not  paying  the  fair  share  of  their  land  values.  And  thus 
the  citizens  joined  together  in  a taxpayers’  suit  — the  only  one  I know 
of  in  the  United  States  — to  actually  increase  the  assessments  on  their 
own  land,  because  they  knew  by  doing  so  and  equating  it  across  the 
city,  sufficient  revenue  was  raised  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  their  homes. 
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Now,  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  problem  in  front  of  you.  I have  a 
recent  edition  of  Newsweek,  August  21,  1967,  with  an  article  by  Ray- 
mond Moley,  where  he  refers  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  and  the  study  committees  coming  into  the  different  cities 
trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  solve  these  urban  ills  of  blight,  etcetera, 
that  have  been  testified  to  previously.  And  in  it  he  says,  “My  files  are 
crammed  with  this  stuff.”  And  he  is  referring  to  past  studies.  One  of 
them  is  the  study  that  I gave  to  all  of  the  Commission  members,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  League  of  Cities,  on  the  property  tax.^  And  in 
it  they  have  told  more  eloquently  than  I could  if  I talked  all  morning 
how  we  can  help  slums  to  be  eradicated  by  a proper  tax  system.  And 
in  Raymond  Moley’s  article,  he  talks  about  taxing  slum  land.  This  is 
the  only  way  I know  of  that  the  tax  system  can  go  and  work  hand  in 
hand  with  what  you  are  doing  with  your  Federal  subsidies. 

I remember  in  1964,  the  introduction  of  a resolution  to  the  U.  S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  which  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  property  taxation  is  always  of  importance  to  cities,  and 
Whereas  property  taxes  have  in  some  areas  fallen  into  ill  repute  because 
of  improper  application,  and 

Whereas  land  value  taxation  legislation  is  being  studied  in  the  states  of 
Michigan,  California,  New  York  and  Alaska  as  a step  towards  more  modern 
application  of  property  taxation,  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  recently  adopted  a Land  Value  Tax- 
ation Bill,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Whereas  the  application  of  urban  renewal  and  the  eradication  of  slums 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  modem  methods  to  carry 
out  this  result,  and  the  application  of  land  value  taxation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  taxes  on  improvements  being  such  a valuable  tool. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  go  on  record  as  supporting  a stall  study  of  the  principles  of  land 
value  taxation  in  the  various  states  of  our  Union. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted  in  1964.  The  study  was  completed, 
and  just  recently  I received  a letter  from  the  L.  S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  that  they  have  exhausted  all  of  the  printed  copies  of  that 
study  because  there’s  such  a great  demand  to  know  more  about  land 
value  taxation. 

Results  of  Land  Value  Tax  in  One  Town 

In  Southheld  it  has  been,  I think,  our  secret  talisman,  because  it  has 
created  in  our  community  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  built 
recently  in  the  Detroit  area.  I think  you  will  see  now  why  of  the  top 
20  taxpayers  in  our  community,  two  are  landowners  only.  They  own 
no  buildings.  We  are  thereby  proving  that  we  don’t  tax  these  land 
values  high  enough.  And  I can  show  you  vacant  land  on  Northwestern 
that  doesn’t  even  have  a For  Sale  sign  on  it.  Some  of  this  land  is  as- 
sessed over  a million  dollars  a parcel  and  yet,  because  of  underassess- 
ment, it  is  not  made  available  for  development. 

^ “Are  Property  Taxes  Obsolete?’’  Nation’s  Cities,  March  1965.  National  League 
of  Cities,  Washington,  D.C. 
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As  an  analogy,  there  is  no  difference  between  Southfield  and  Detroit. 
The  land  that  Mrs.  Myers  refers  to  is  not  poor  land.  It  is  rich  land. 
The  land  that  was  down  here  and  held  by  the  absentee  landlord  was 
receiving  $75  a month  and  upward  of  rent.  But,  what  they  had  done 
by  the  system  here  — not  only  here  but  everywhere  where  I have  made 
an  extensive  study  — they  have  subsidized  the  absentee  landlord  rather 
than  the  homeowner.  As  a result  of  our  present  property  tax  structure, 
if  a person  came  along  and  painted  his  house  or  improved  it  with 
copper  plumbing  or  added  any  improvements  of  such  a nature  that 
it  increased  the  value,  they  were  penalized.  Now  Detroit,  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  that,  through  the  Mayor’s  Citizen  Committee  did  put  out  a 
brochure  that  exempted  from  the  property  tax  certain  improvements 
that  could  be  made  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit  without  an  increase  in 
their  assessments. 

I followed  in  suit  this  same  program  in  Southfield  but  went  further 
by  excluding  as  well  sprinkler  systems  — not  only  on  our  golf  courses 
but  on  everybody’s  lawn  or  any  business  lawn.  Why  should  you  tax 
anybody  for  green  grass?  Aluminum  siding  — these  are  things  we  ex- 
cluded — right  off  the  tax  rolls.  In  the  meantime  I have  hired  an 
assessor  from  California  who  had  a desire  to  go  to  the  Legislature  and 
change  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  to  allow  us  to  use  different  rates 
of  taxation. 

Now,  they  always  talk  about  tax  reform  and  the  right  of  cities  to 
have  home  rule  in  the  adoption  of  the  tax  structure  that  would  best 
suit  them.  But  the  Michigan  Legislature  has  continually  failed  to 
supply  us  with  the  enabling  tools  to  do  it  with.  They  will  say  yes,  you 
can  have  an  income  tax,  you  can  have  these  other  taxes  that  you  can 
use;  and  we  say  we  want  the  right  to  differentiate  between  improve- 
ments and  land  value.  We  need  this  legislation. 

When  I was  in  the  Legislature  as  part  of  a study  committee,  this 
committee  made  such  a report  to  the  Legislature  — that  we  needed  it. 
The  bill  has  been  introduced  every  year  since  I was  up  there  in  ’58, 
’59,  and  has  never  got  out  of  committee.  But,  because  of  the  fact  the 
income  tax  is  so  popular  an  item,  so  much  easier  an  item  to  collect, 
we  have  been  inclined  to  use  this  as  our  source  of  revenue  to  operate 
our  communities,  and  as  a result  we  have  caused  chaos  in  areas.  For 
example,  why  do  some  of  the  businesses  come  out  to  Southfield  as 
Mayor  Cavanagh  has  alluded  to?  It  is  not  hard  to  realize  that  a busi- 
nessman who  can  live  and  operate  his  business  in  Southfield  without 
having  to  pay  a tax  there  on  his  income  is  going  to  locate  there. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  when  you  have  a state  income  tax,  a Federal  income 
tax  and  then  the  imposition  of  a city  income  tax  as  well,  it  is  just  too 
much. 

Now,  how  do  we  offset  this  lack  of  a city  income  tax  in  Southfield 
to  enable  us  to  have  the  revenue  necessary  to  operate?  Land  is  a 
unique  thing.  There’s  only  so  much  of  it.  You  can’t  create  any  more. 
So,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  operate  as  it  applies  to 
land  in  the  sense  that  you  can  increase  the  supply  like  you  can  manu- 
facture more  automobiles  or  products.  Land  gets  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
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and  the  landowners  know  it.  I sit  at  lunch  with  speculators  almost 
every  day.  I’m  an  attorney.  I represent  them.  I know  how  much 
money  they  can  make  in  the  speculation,  and  the  values  they 
receive  that  the  economists  refer  to  as  the  unearned  increment.  Con- 
gress knows  about  it,  I know  the  President  knows  about  it,  studies 
have  been  made  — but  no  one  seems  to  do  anything  about  it. 

But  in  Southfield  we  are  doing  something  about  it.  We  are  taxing 
land  values  as  a priority.  We  are  stretching  the  law  as  far  as  we  can  to 
make  sure  that  the  first  things  that  are  taxed  are  the  land;  the  second, 
the  buildings;  and  last,  the  personal  property.  Some  day  we  hope  to 
eliminate  these  last  two  through  proper  state  legislation.  That’s  why 
Southfield  is  developing,  as  you  see  it  today  — by  taxing  this  monopoly, 
this  God-given  monopoly.  The  result  has  been  to  put  this  land  into 
use  and  make  it  available  for  the  people  — not  only  for  businesses  but 
for  homes.  And  as  we  have  done  this  more  people  want  to  locate  in 
Southfield. 

In  Southfield  we  have  no  public  relations  system,  yet  McDonald 
Travel  came  over  from  Chicago  — where  they  were  wined  and  dined 
by  Chicago  — to  locate  in  Southfield  because  we  didn’t  have  a city 
income  tax.  These  are  the  things  that  should  be  told.  And  I might  also 
point  out  that  in  alluding  to  the  suburban  area  it  is  not  a community 
of  solely  white  residents.  There  are  Negroes  that  live  in  Pontiac,  which 
is  a suburban  community  to  this  area,  and  they  have  the  same  prob- 
lems that  Detroit  has.  We  have  a Negro  community  in  Royal  Oak 
Township  that  is  a suburb  with  the  same  problems  Detroit  has  with 
slum  land.  You  can  find  slum  land  in  any  city,  whether  it  is  inhabited 
by  Negro,  white,  or  a combination  thereof.  The  problem  isn’t  in  the 
composition  of  the  race  or  the  religion  or  the  nationality.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  the  proper  tax  structure.  I am  not  the  only  one  who  has  said 
this.  I know  that.  May  I refer  you  to  the  August  issue  of  1960  House 
and  Home  — probably  the  greatest  treatise  on  land  value  and  land 
value  taxation  that  was  ever  printed  — which  is  why  it  is  important  for 
every  member  of  Congress  to  get  a copy  and  to  read  it.  Time  and  Lije 
magazines  have  brought  this  to  our  attention.  All  I am  doing  here 
today.  Senator,  is  telling  you  our  story  of  Southfield  as  it  relates  to 
taxes,  and  how  we  can  help  solve  maybe  — just  maybe  — some  of  the 
social  problems  Mrs.  Myers  referred  to. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  eulogy  of  House  and 
Home  makes  me  realize  our  first  questioner  should  be  the  present 
editor  of  House  and  Home,  Mr.  O’Neill. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  O’Neill:  Mayor  Clarkson,  does  the  Michigan  State  Constitu- 
tion call  for  the  assessment  of  rural  property  at  100  percent  of  market 
value? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  50  percent  of  market  value. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  Jn  your  constitution? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes,  under  the  new  constitution  it  was  changed. 
The  previous  constitution  said  actual  cash  value,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Legislature  as  100  percent  of  market.  But,  no  one  ever  followed 
it.  It  was  something  similar  to  the  California  debacle,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  because  we  haven’t  followed  it  for  50  years 
we  can’t  follow  it  now.  1 think  you  may  remember  that  case  that  was 
handed  down? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes,  but  Michigan  did  change  its  constitution? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes.  In  other  words  they  did  by  constitutional 
revision  what  could  have  been  done  by  court  mandate:  assess  at  mar- 
ket. But,  rather  than  using  100  percent  they  used  50  percent  of  market. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  For  all  real  property? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  For  all  — land,  personal  and  improved.  All  three 
are  classified  generically  under  the  term  property,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Now,  in  Southfield  does  your  assessment  office,  when 
they  are  figuring  out  the  assessments  — first  they  figure  the  land  and 
they  put  that  in  at  how  much  of  market  value?  100  percent? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  We  appraise  it  at  100  percent  of  market,  and 
assess  it  at  50  percent. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  / see.  And  how  do  you  appraise  the  improvement  or 
new  construction? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  The  same  way.  Only  we  take  a depreciation  first 
off,  right  off  the  bat:  2 or  3 percent  for  error  in  computing  the  con- 
struction cost  or  the  market  value.  In  other  words,  we  come  down 
about  2 or  3 percent;  then  we  apply  a depreciation  schedule  as  the 
house  becomes  older  to  lower  the  amount  of  the  assessment  against 
that  home.  It  is  an  indirect  way  of  doing  something  that  could  better 
be  done  by  different  ways. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  When  you  arrive  at  the  appraisal  figure,  in  figuring 
the  cost  of  construction  and  then  taking  out  the  depreciation  factor, 
at  what  level  do  you  assess  that? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  At  50  percent. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  At  50  percent,  like  the  land? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Just  like  the  land.  This  is  required  by  the  law. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Well  — would  you  describe  this  as  a technique  of 
land  value  taxation? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes,  it  is  a backdoor  technique,  because  you  see 
we  emphasize  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  the 

Mr.  O’Neill:  But  you  are  putting  them  both  in  equally,  the  land 
and  the  improvement. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  But  we  appraise  the  one  lower. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  appraise  the  improvement  lower? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes,  because  we  are  depreciating  that. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  are  depreciating  the  improvement? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Right. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  That's  actually  standard  practice  anyplace,  allowing 
depreciation  on  improvement.  What  I am  getting  at  is 
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Mayor  Clarkson:  Standard  practice,  but  never  applied. 

Mr.  O’Neii.l:  I know  that  — nex)er  applied.  All  I am  getting  at  is 
I think  you  have  an  equitable  form  of  real  property  taxation,  and 
I wouldn’t  call  it  land  value  taxation.  I would  say  you  are  playing  the 
game  according  to  the  rules  whereas  most  cities  don’t. 


Land  Value  Taxation  Applicable  to  All  Cities 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Well,  what’s  in  a name  — as  Shakespeare  said? 
We  have  land  value  taxation  all  across  the  country.  It  is  only  a matter 
of  degree.  Let’s  put  it  this  way  to  rephrase  it:  in  Southfield  we  have  a 
greater  degree  of  land  value  taxation. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Than  other  cities? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Than  other  cities.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Because  you  are  playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  But  let’s  put  it  this  way:  we  can  only  stretch  the 
law  so  far.  I mean,  we  stretch  it  in  the  area  of  personal  property  all 
the  way  across  the  state  of  Michigan.  For  example,  outside  of  East 
Detroit  and  parts  of  Detroit  no  assessor  goes  into  the  home  and 
assesses  the  personal  property  of  the  homeowner.  We  only  have  a 
$5,000  exemption  on  the  books  as  far  as  personal  property  is  con- 
cerned. This  law  is  never  followed.  It  is  not  adhered  to  at  all  by  any 
of  our  cities  in  Michigan.  It  is  a law  that  is  openly  violated.  It  should 
be  repealed  like  Prohibition  was  repealed.  In  other  words,  it  is  always 
interesting  to  note  the  devices  you  can  use  to  carry  out  what  is  a 
natural  and  a better  way  of  trying  to  improve  your  community.  But 
it  can  be  used  the  other  way,  as  in  Detroit,  where  they  are  emphasizing 
personal  property.  And  then  if  the  Equalization  Board  comes  in,  and 
finds  out  that  land  is  at  such  a low  level,  or  building,  and  applies  an 
equalization  factor,  they  compound  the  error  in  assessment  when  they 
multiply  it  times  the  equalization  factor,  causing  this  extreme  assess- 
ment of  personal  property.  You  see  the  danger  that  lies  there. 

Well,  in  our  city,  when  they  put  in  that  equalization  factor  they 
compound  what?  The  increased  emphasis  on  land  value,  which  I feel 
is  healthy  for  our  city.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

I want  everyone  of  you  to  visit  our  city  and  if  you  haven’t  got  a 
luncheon  engagement  today  I will  take  you  out  to  lunch  out  there,  all 
of  you.  I want  to  show  you  Southfield.  I am  proud  of  that  community. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  / wanted  to  make  the  pohit  that,  number  one,  1 think 
your  taxation  of  real  property  is  as  real  property  should  be  taxed,  and 
/ wouldri’t  call  it  land  value.  You  are  just  being  reasonable  as  to  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property,  ivhether  improx>ed  or  unimprox’ed.  All  tax 
studies  to  date  shoxv  the  greater  the  disparity  betweeii  the  appraisal 
and  the  assessment,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  people  some  place 
in  the  administration  to  fudge  in  faxjor  of  their  own  friends  or  what- 
ever. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  No  doubt  about  it.  That’s  why  we  adhere  to  the 
50  percent  of  market. 
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Mr.  O’Neili-:  Too  had  you  can’t  adhere  to  100  percent. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes,  they  changed  it  constitutionally.  We  can’t 
do  that  now.  I think  this  is  a big  mistake.  You  see,  the  property  tax 
has  been  used  to  operate  our  educational  system;  and  then  you  have 
the  problem  of  the  retirees  and  those  who  are  senior  citizens  who  are 
now  burdened  with  large  school  taxes.  Actually,  the  solution  could 
well  have  been  to  put  some  of  that  on  the  income  tax,  because  the 
property  tax  by  itself  is  more  than  ample  to  run  any  city.  It  reflects, 
by  the  way,  the  services  that  your  city  gives  to  its  citizens  in  police  and 
fire  and  roads,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mayor,  I was  very  interested  in  hearing  your  testi- 
mony. I certainly  agree  with  you  about  the  impossibility  of  imposing  a 
personal  property  tax.  Tm  happy  to  say  in  Florida  this  last  year  we 
finally  gave  it  up  — the  $1,000  exemption.  For  years  I didn’t  know 
anybody  ever  paid  anythmg  in  personal  property  tax.  Then  I ran 
across  a poor  Yankee  who  had  come  down  and  somebody  didn’t  tell 
him,  apparently,  that  you  are  just  supposed  to  say  whatever  you  have 
is  worth  $1,000;  that  was  a common  practice  by  everybody  I know  in 
the  state.  And  lo  and  behold,  he  was  paying  what  he  really  thought 
his  personal  property  was  worth.  The  thing  varied  so  from  county  to 
county  — this  personal  property  tax  — it  was  just  a disgrace  and  they 
finally  gave  it  up. 

With  real  property,  on  the  other  hand,  we  in  Florida  were  not  like 
Michigan  but  went  the  other  way.  Our  State  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  constitutional  provision  for  assessment  at  100  percent,  in 
spite  of  years  and  decades  of  not  applying  it,  had  to  be  enforced,  and 
it  has  been  enforced.  For  the  first  time  in  Florida  we  are  assessing  pretty 
much  uniformly  now  in  all  counties  at  100  percent. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  You  should  be  commended. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Yes,  I think  so  too.  It  has  been  rather  traumatic  in 
some  cases.  But  I think  it  has  really  revealed  to  us  what  a properly 
administered  property  tax  can  mean  to  local  government.  The  prop- 
erty tax  has  been  written  off,  in  my  judgment,  much  too  quickly  as  a 
totally  inadequate  source  of  income.  But  this  has  been  on  the  basis 
of  improper  and  inadequate  administration  rather  than  the  fact  it  is 
inherently  a bad  tax. 

Well,  having  made  that  little  speech  — I think  the  Chairman  will 
agree  I do  that  very  often  — I will  ask  you  a little  about  Southfield. 
You  are  obviously  enthusiastic  about  it.  Now,  what  is  the  population 
of  your  community? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Approximately  70,000. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  And  you  think  of  yourself  as  a suburb  of  Detroit? 
I’m  not  familiar  with  the  geography. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  We  used  to,  but  we  don’t  anymore,  because  we 
«have  within  our  borders  one  of  the  largest  interchanges  in  area  in  the 
world  — some  313  acres  devoted  to  an  interchange  which,  by  the  way, 
has  increased  land  values  fantastically.  The  loss  of  the  land  and  its 
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value  are  negligible  compared  to  the  value  you  recoup  as  it  affects  the 
adjoining  land,  the  contiguous  land.  So,  in  fact,  we  are  a sub-core  city. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  / see. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  And  I would  say  that,  while  we  are  suburban  to 
Detroit,  we  are  as  much  a part  of  Detroit  and  its  economics  and  our 
own  economics  so  that  we  could  be  classified  as  a sub-core  city. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  You  do  have  Negro  neighborhoods  in  your  com- 
munity? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  We  do  not.  We  have  Negro  families.  We  have 
about  five  Negro  families.  Now  these  Negro  families  are  primarily 
well-to-do  families.  I once  got  a questionnaire  from  the  government 
asking  how  many  were  Negro  in  our  city.  But  they  forgot  to  tell  me 
how  you  determine  that  anymore  today.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  be- 
cause, as  you  know  and  I know,  everybody  cannot  be  classified  by 
color.  They  wanted  to  know  how  many  were  what  color.  I was  shocked 
that  Washington  would  ask  that  question,  because  I don’t  know  how 
to  answer  it. 

I will  frankly  admit  that  we  have  property  in  our  city  that  is  slum 
property  for  $6,000.  It  is  quite  available,  but  no  Negro  family  has  felt 
interested  in  buying.  We  had  one  move  in  and  one  move  out  because 
they  can  go  down  to  maybe  Seven  Mile  and  Livernois  and  buy  much 
nicer  homes  at  a lot  less  price,  and  that  is  some  of  the  reason. 

I’m  not  saying  there  isn’t  some  discrimination.  I think  discrimina- 
tion will  be  with  us  forever,  but  the  situation  is  not  all  bad.  The 

people  in  suburbs  are  not  all  as  bad  as  some  of  those  in  the  core 

cities  would  want  to  make  us  out  to  be. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  You  would  say  in  your  community  — at  least  in 

certain  areas  ~ Negroes  are  free  to  buy  homes  if  they  wish  to? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Oh,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Ojie  other  question.  Now,  I’d  like  to  hear  your 
assessment,  as  mayor  of  a sub-core  city  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area,  as  to  the  role  of  this  Council  of  Governments  — the  voluntary 
Council  of  Governments  — that  was  mentioned  a little  earlier.  Do  you 
see  this  as  being  something  useful  and  practical  for  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area? 

Disadvantage  of  Part-Time  Mayors 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Well,  before  that  can  be  really  practical  and 
alleviate  problems,  you  have  to  have  full-time  government.  If  there’s 
one  thing  that  ever  appalled  this  mayor  it  was  to  find,  in  all  of  my 
associations  with  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National 

League  of  Cities,  that  there  are  so  many  part-time  politicians  that 

a speaker  in  one  session  of  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors  called  them 
“Queen  for  a Day.’’ 

In  California  you’ve  got  mayors  that  from  one  week  to  the  next 
can  be  removed  from  office  at  the  whim  of  their  council.  And  in  many 

states  you  have  laws  that  prohibit  the  mayor for  example,  no 

mayor  in  Arkansas  can  receive  a salary  over  $5,000.  It  is  the  maximum 
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that  they  can  get,  and  most  of  your  mayors  work  for  next  to  nothing. 
I’m  not  in  that  category,  however.  I will  say  this,  that  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  can  work  it  must  be  manned  by  full-time  poli- 
ticians. The  people  are  being  shortchanged  by  voting  for  the  hobbyists 
who  decide  it  is  time  to  give  some  of  their  life  to  the  dedication  of  their 
community.  These  people  are  inclined  to  become  very  emotional  in 
the  debates  that  you  have  at  a council  table.  They  are  inclined  to  be 
away  when  important  decisions  are  being  made. 

You  all  may  be  familiar  with  the  impasse  we  have  had  on  Route 
696.  The  Governor  called  a meeting  in  the  city  hall  of  the  City  of 
Southfield.  We  were  all  in  attendance  but  for  one  of  the  critical  com- 
munities that  sits  within  our  city  — a city  within  a city.  The  Mayor 
was  in  Indiana  and  two  councilmen  were  missing.  They  didn’t  even 
have  a quorum.  We  couldn’t  conduct  business.  Now,  this  is  not  good 
for  our  community.  Many  people  will  be  using  Route  696  all  over  the 
southeastern  part  of  Michigan. 

So,  then  they  came  along  with  the  Council  of  Governments.  Its 
philosophy  is  good  and  I favored  it  because  I thought  it  was  the  one 
way  we  could  take  in  all  of  these  small  communities,  like  some  in 
Oakland  County,  half  a square  mile  in  size.  We  have  chiefs  of  police 
in  a myriad  of  communities  all  making  $10,000,  when  you  could  have 
maybe  one  good  one  and  pay  him  maybe  $30,-  $40,-  $50,000. 

But  I would  rather  see  metropolitan  government.  I’ve  been  an  advo- 
cate of  metropolitan  government  because  then  the  people’s  elected 
officials  attend  the  council.  Under  the  present  structure  of  the  Council 
of  Governments  they  have  taken  six  counties  here  in  Michigan,  a 
gigantic  area  — over  400  political  subdivisions  — and  then  imposed 
upon  that  council  35  who  are  members  of  an  executive  committee, 
who  have  plenary  power,  who  are  not  necessarily  elected  officials  at 
all,  to  operate  the  Council.  It  will  never  work,  gentlemen.  But,  if  they 
take  it  on  a smaller  size  — Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb,  say  three 
counties  where  we  have  many  common  interests,  like  water,  express- 
way systems,  and  police  and  hre  — then  I think  it  could  operate,  pro- 
viding each  political  subdivision  has  a vote.  Then  we  can  take  it  to  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  enabling  legislation  so  we  wouldn’t  have  this 
impasse  on  696. 

Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Yes,  there  are  some  very  interesting  points  of  views. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  It  is  hard  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  in 
short  order. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Ravitch? 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mrs.  Myers,  I thank  you  for  your  testimony.  What 
you  expressed  were  views  of  yourself  and  your  community.  They  are 
not  dissimilar  to  views  we  have  heard  from  citizens  in  other  cities  that 
we  have  visited.  It  raises  a number  of  questions  in  our  mind  which  we 
are  quite  interested  in  and  which  I would  like  to  pursue  with  you,  if 
I may. 

Mrs.  Myers:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ravitch:  You  apparently  expressed  a desire  for  increased  pub- 
lic housing.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  your  community  that  people  don't 
leant  to  live  in  public  housing  — that  somehow  living  in  public  hous- 
ing stigmatizes  the  loio-income  family? 

Mrs.  Myers:  Let  me  mention  the  kind  of  experiences  we  have  had 
here.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the  old  Brewster-Douglas  project  here 
within  Detroit.  It  is  a typical  ghetto  of  governmental  projects.  They 
are  often  referred  to  as  yak-yak  boxes.  And  then  again,  the  Jefferson 
projects:  they  are  all  just  stacked  on  each  other  and  the  very  glance 
of  it  says  the  poor  and  deprived  people  are  here. 

We  in  the  City  of  Detroit  — the  people  that  I represent  and  talk  to 
— we  are  not  interested  in  this  kind  of  housing.  We  are  interested  in 
the  kind  of  community  that  we  are  attempting  to  plan  now  and  de- 
velop that  will  look  just  about  like  our  Lafayette  Park.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  recreational  facilities.  We  are  concerned  with  parks 
and  what  have  you  around  there  — shopping  centers  and  these  kind 
of  things.  We  don’t  want  to  build  in  a ghetto.  We  want  it  here,  con- 
venient. If  there  are  senior  citizens,  families  and  what  have  you,  they 
can  go  out.  We’d  like  day-care  services.  As  we  mentioned  before  we  do 
have  adequate  school  buildings.  We  are  right  downtown  where  many 
of  our  cultural  centers  are  located,  which  would  be  in  easy  access  to 
the  people  that  live  in  these  communities. 

And  the  strong  feeling  is  at  the  moment,  sir,  that  well,  there  is  just 
no  place  for  the  poor  downtown.  We  are  going  to  bring  back,  and 
I think  the  Mayor  stated,  emphasis  has  been  for  years  to  attract  people 
back  — wealthy,  of  influence  — from  the  suburbs  and  other  places 
back  to  this  inter-city. 

Ghetto  Need  Not  Be  Dispersed 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I agree  with  what  you  say  about  the  recreational  areas 
and  education.  I don't  think  ariyone  can  argue  that  with  you. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  location  for  the  construction  of  new  low- 
income  housing,  do  you  feel  it  is  more  important  to  rebuild  the  pres- 
ent slum  or  ghetto  areas,  or  is  it  more  important  to  disperse  the  people 
now  living  in  the  ghetto  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  build  low- 
income  housing  throughout  the  whole  city? 

Mrs.  Myers:  Sir,  I would  like  to  answer  that  dispersement  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  Now  we  would  like  to  build  something  for  those 
persons  that  have  been  dispersed.  I know  you  asked  me  what  I feel,  but 
I am  telling  you  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Well,  I am  interested  in  your  opinion  on  which  pri- 
ority is  more  important,  because  there  are  very  strong  views  held.  We 
have  had  testimony  in  other  cities  from  people  who  have  said  dispersal 
in  the  ghetto  is  unimportant , we  should  make  the  ghetto  a better  place 
to  live  in;  Negroes  only  want  to  Iwe  with  Negroes.  I'm  interested  in 
finding  out  what  the  view  is  of  your  community.  Should  the  goal  be 
to  provide  racially  integrated  living  at  a low  economic  level  through- 
out the  whole  city? 
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Mrs.  Myers:  1 his  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  planning  the 
housing  development,  sir,  that  we  are  now  involved  in.  People  whom  I 
have  spoke  with  throughout  the  city  and  listened  to  throughout  the 
years  have  never  said  pro  or  con,  “We  want  to  move  into  an  all-white 
neighborhood,”  or  “We  want  to  get  out  of  this  ghetto.”  Their  concern 
has  been  with  decent  housing  because  they  have  felt  as  I feel,  once 
you  have  decent  housing,  education  and  recreation,  then  you  will  fall 
into  pattern. 

So,  this  is  our  concern  now:  decent  housing  for  all  people.  Not 
necessarily  new  — if  we  can  rehash  some  of  this,  and  this  is  what  we 
have  recommended;  in  some  of  the  older  communities,  if  these  homes 
can  be  rehabilitated  the  people  are  willing  to  remain  within  their 
homes.  But,  I have  not  heard  anyone  say  well,  you  know,  just  disperse 
the  ghetto  and  let’s  race  to  the  suburbs  or  race  to  the  white  com- 
munities. Our  concern  has  been  with  decent  housing  for  those  people 
there,  whether  they  were  Negro,  white  or  what  have  you.  And  we  do 
have  whites,  in  spite  of  this  ghetto  we  talk  about.  It  is  not  all-Negro. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mrs.  Myers,  do  you  feel  that  the  views  of  the  com- 
munity have  adequate  means  of  expression?  Are  there  sufficient  chan- 
nels of  communication  to  the  Federal  and  state  and  city  governments 
that  are  making  decisions? 

Mrs.  Myers:  I would  say,  sir,  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  or  year, 
and  now  particularly  since  July  23rd,  all  doors  have  been  open.  Here- 
tofore it  has  not  been  so  easy  for  many  of  the  people  and  organizations 
such  as  our  own.  Some  of  the  others  around  the  city  have  not  found 
the  doors  closed  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  But  we  had  to  work 
our  way  into  those  doors  and  it  was  not  always  an  easy  task  because 
sometimes  we  found  ourselves  going  to  Washington  to  get  information 
that  was  not  here  in  the  city.  Once  they  learned  that  we  were  not  so  — 
as  I stated  before  — so  sophisticated  as  to  go  through  the  power  struc- 
ture here,  but  started  to  go  over  them  because  we  did  not  know  any 
different,  they  began  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin  testified  before  this  Commission  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  said  that  he  felt  probably  the  cause  of  the  riots  had 
more  to  do  with  economics  than  it  had  to  do  with  race.  Would  you 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mrs.  Myers:  I would.  And  let  me  say,  sir,  I bring  to  the  thinking  of 
this  commission  the  Young  Womens  Christian  Association  of  our  city 
and  state,  from  the  metropolitan  board  meeting  yesterday:  This  was 
definitely  not  a race  riot.  This  was  an  economic  riot,  a riot  of  lack  of 
communication  of  our  programs  that  we  have  so  beautifully  outlined 
on  many  of  our  papers,  which  have  not  reached  the  hard  core  of  the 
community  where  they  need  to  be  reached.  It  was  definitely  not  race 
involved  in  my  opinion. 

Mr,  Ravitch:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Myers. 

One  quick  question  for  you.  Mayor  Clarkson.  Do  you  think  that 
Federal  anti-discriminatory  legislation  in  the  housing  field  is  im- 
portant? 
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Segregation,  Poverty,  and  Subsidies 

Mayor  Clarkson:  I’m  inclined  to  agree  that  you  cannot  legislate 
discrimination.  The  answer  is  — I concur  with  Mrs.  Myers.  I think  that 
is  just  as  I analyzed  the  situation  from  a suburban  point  of  view.  None 
of  our  citizens  are  anxious  to  go  down  and  cause  any  problems  like 
the  race  riot  of  ’43  or  ’42.  I think  the  answer  is  economics.  When  the 
Federal  Government  writes  in  these  anti-discrimination  provisions, 
that  doesn’t  solve  the  problem,  because  it  is  the  same  builder  that  is 
looking  for  the  profit  from  the  Federal  subsidy,  it  is  the  same  land- 
owner  that  is  going  to  make  the  millions  you  are  giving.  In  the  rent 
subsidy  bill,  are  you  subsidizing  the  landowner,  or  are  you  subsidizing 
the  victim  that  has  to  live  in  these  homes? 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Victims? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  For  example,  rent  subsidies  theoretically  are  to 
get  more  low-income  housing  for  people,  aren’t  they?  Why  don’t  you 
give  these  people  a chance  to  build  their  own  homes  through  an  FHA 
program  that  she  [Mrs.  Myers]  referred  to  as  not  properly  adminis- 
tered? Let  them  go  out  and  buy  property  and  own  it  themselves  rather 
than  subsidize  an  absentee  landlord,  to  collect  his  rent.  It  is  like  a 
welfare  program. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / think  that  clouds  the  issue.  Mayor,  because  first  of 
all,  the  question  is  whether  people  can  afford  it;  and  second  of  all, 
there’s  no  question  that  homeownership  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases. 

Would  you  advocate  construction  of  low-income  housing  in  your 
community , in  your  city,  either  through  the  public  housing  program 
or  rent-supplement  housing? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way:  I believe  in  free- 
dom. If  there  is  sufficient  land  available,  nature  will  take  its  course 
and  people  will  build  their  own  homes  there.  That’s  the  way  we’ve 
found  it.  But,  you’ve  got  to  give  them  the  economic  wherewithal  to 
do  it.  When  you’ve  got  money  you  can  build  anywhere. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Are  you  therefore  saying  that  only  the  people  with 
money  can  build  in  a city  like  yours?  I don’t  mean  to  pick  on  your 
community. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  That’s  correct.  If  you  don’t  have  the  wherewithal 
you  can’t  build  anywhere.  This  is  sometimes  the  problem  with  urban 
renewal.  They  will  try  to  take  a high-valued  piece  of  real  estate  and 
put  it  into  single  family-dwelling  units  or  something  other  than  its 
highest  and  best  use.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  water  run  uphill 
and  it  causes  more  problems  than  it  will  create  benefits.  You  should 
make  sure  that  private  enterprise  is  given  the  wherewithal  to  build 
these  homes  and  these  residential  structures  in  areas  where  the  land 
is  best  suited  for  their  location. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  You  don’t  believe  any  of  the  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams that  break  down  the  cost  of  the  housing  to  the  community  — 
whether  they  be  single-family  homes  or  multi-family  residences  — none 
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of  these  programs  should  be  used  in  the  suburbs  — is  that  what  you 
are  saying  — because  the  land  will  support  a higher  and  better  use? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  No,  I should  say  that  they  should  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  proper  administration  ot  tax  policies,  to  make  sure  there 
isn’t  any  artificial  inflation  involved  where  your  cost  is  increased  be- 
cause you  can’t  get  land.  Every  builders’  magazine,  such  as  the 
Architectural  Forum,  relates  to  this. 

When  I sit  down  with  some  of  the  men  in  our  city,  and  the  Con- 
gress just  votes  a higher  debt  ceiling,  they  automatically  say,  “Well, 
that  just  increased  the  price  of  my  land.’’  When  you  vote  for  anything 
that  makes  more  money  available,  it  creates  a greater  demand  for  the 
land  and  the  landowners  just  increase  their  value. 

I always  hear  everybody  in  Congress  talk  about  inflation  in  wages 
when  the  worker  gets  more  money,  or  about  inflation  in  capital  when 
they  get  more  interest.  Nobody  says  anything  about  the  inflation  of 
the  price  of  land.  And  the  ironic  thing  is,  when  we  talk  about  land, 
they  haven’t  improved  it  one  bit.  It  is  the  same  land.  It  is  the  same 
land  that  was  there  when  the  world  was  created. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I don’t  mean 

Mayor  Clarkson:  You  asked  this  question,  and  I am  not  begging 
the  question.  You  asked  this  question:  Can  Federal  programs  alleviate 
some  of  these  ills  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  slum  areas  in  our  com- 
munity. Yes,  they  can  alleviate  but  it  is  like  any  other  kind  of 
nostrum  — it  doesn’t  cure  it.  You  must  insist  that  in  these  communities 
you  go  into  the  proper  tax  policies  are  also  followed.  It  must  go  hand- 
in-hand. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  My  question  isn’t  directed  to  the  tax  policies.  My 
question  is  whether  there  isn’t  perhaps  a social  objective  that  is  more 
important  than  the  economic  objective  of  putting  land  to  its  highest 
and  best  use,  which  I think  is  the  thrust  of  your  tax  policies  — which 
are  commendable , within  the  context  of  your  city.  But,  my  question 
is,  would  you  advocate  that  some  of  these  new  programs  we  have  for 
building  low-income  housing  be  applied  in  the  suburban  areas  as 
luell  as  in  the  central  cities? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  I think  that  they  will  be  if  that’s  the  natural 
location  of  the  person  that  wants  to  build  them.  I don’t  follow  your 
question.  In  other  words,  I don’t  see  how  your  low-income  housing 
has  anything  to  do  with  location. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  If  a builder  in  your  city  owned  land  and  proposed  to 
build  on  that  property  a garden  apartment  development  financed  un- 
der a new  Federal  program  that  would  bring  the  rents  way  down  — to 
$70  or  $60  a month  for  two-bedroom  apartments  — would  your  com- 
munity support  the  construction  of  that  type  of  housing? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  No,  because  if  you  are  saying  that  the  rents 
would  have  to  be  way  down  and  thereby  inhibit  the  city  from  levying 
the  natural  tax  on  the  land  values  because  of  the  fact  the  rent  was  low, 
we  couldn’t  accept  that.  Because  in  effect  you  are  depleting  our  tax 
base. 
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Mr.  Ravitch:  Yon  are  also  depleting  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  people  of  low  income  to  live  on. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  But,  you  see,  you  are  artificially  then  trying  to 
depress  the  value  of  that  land  by  saying  the  rent  on  this  land  is  only 
worth  so  much. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I'm  just  wondering  zvhether  people  are  a little  more 
important  than  la?id. 

Mayor  Clarkson:  People  and  land  go  hand-in-hand,  that’s  the  ' 
problem.  If  you  can  put  the  people  on  the  land,  you’ve  solved  it.  That’s  i 
how  you  make  people  more  important  — make  land  available  to  them.  : 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  you,  I think  J took  more  time  than  I was  i 
supposed  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Vandergriff? 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Myers,  I hope  I can  be  under-  I 
stood  on  this  question.  It  is  asked  out  of  a complete  sense  of  dedica-  \ 
tion  to  equality.  I think  that  your  statement  that  all  doors  have  been  i 
opened  since  July  23rd  is  commendable.  And  yet  I know  you  would  i 
probably  be  quick  to  agree  it  is  a tragic  price  to  pay  for  all  the  doors  ; 
to  be  opened. 

Mrs.  Myers:  This  is  correct. 


Communication  within  the  Negro  Society 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Now,  obviously,  white  America  — if  I may  use 
that  term  and  I don't  really  like  to,  but  I will,  to  be  perfectly  frank 
and  come  to  the  point  I have  in  mind  — obviously , white  America  must 
do  so  much  soul-searching.  Yet  I have  heard  from  afar  through  the 
years  that  there  has  been  and  is  tnore  outstanding  Negro  leadership 
in  Detroit  than  in  any  other  city  of  major  proportions  in  the  country. 
Now,  you  stated  that  perhaps  there  hadn't  been  communication  to 
the  men  in  the  street,  so  to  speak,  about  some  of  the  programs.  With 
this  outstanding  Negro  leadership  that  is  evidently  here  in  Detroit 
and  yet  this  failure  to  commiuiicate,  if  the  Negro  leader  cannot  com- 
municate to  the  man  in  the  street  in  Detroit,  he  must  have  even 
greater  trouble  in  other  cities. 

Has  the  Negro  leadership  taken  upon  itself  this  same  soul-searching 
that  I said  white  America  must  undertake  and  is  undertaking?  Where 
is  this  lack  of  communication  between  the  Negro  leader  and  the  man 
in  the  street?  Could  you  comment  upon  this  briefly,  to  try  to  enlighten 
someone  who  is  genuinely  troubled  in  this  regard,  someone  who  has 
always  looked  upon  Detroit  as  somewhat  of  a model  in  this  regard. 

Mrs.  Myers:  I will  certainly  try,  sir.  Just  this  week,  if  I may  quote 
from  a meeting  where  someone  stated  within  this  downtown  area  that 
the  so-called  middle-class  Negro  is  very  troubled  because  he  was 
frightened  to  death.  The  answer  that  came  back  was,  as  you  look 
around  this  room,  how  many  Negro  lawyers  and  doctors,  teachers,  and 
so  forth  do  you  find  in  this  meeting?  This  was  a community  meeting. 
Here  again  you  will  find  also  divisions  within  the  Negro  community. 
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Mr.  Vandergriff:  Well,  luhat  ivns  the  answer  to  that  question,  if  I 
might  interrupt? 

Mrs.  Myers:  The  answer  was  that  they  just  was  not  there.  The 
lawyers  was  there  but  we  had  not  one  doctor,  no  teachers.  No  other 
professionals  were  there.  It  seems  that  for  some  reason  there  is  a line 
drawn. 

But  we  recognize,  and  I think  even  the  middle-class  Negro  recog- 
nizes, that  this  hard-core  person  we  speak  of,  this  young  man  on  the 
streets  in  Detroit  with  a “do  rag,”  the  young  woman  that  walks  down 
Twelfth  Street  and  down  Mack  Avenue  has  problems,  problems  that 
we  cannot  dare  to  reach  or  answer.  But  we  have  said  — and  Tm  speak- 
ing now  again  back  to  our  organization  and  what  we  have  attempted 
to  do  in  the  years  in  trying  to  just  reach  these  people  — we  do  not  have 
the  professional  know-how  to  reach  this  man  or  this  woman  or  these 
people  with  these  social-imbedded  problems  that  exist. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  our  opinion  — and  I know  this  is  the  thinking 
of  many  organizations  in  this  city  — that  if  you  have  the  funds  we 
might  reach  them,  because  we  do  have  many  social  agencies. 

We  have  many  other  agencies  that  are  supposed  to  be  serving  this 
area  and  this  community  to  reach  those  people.  But  that  has  been 
one  of  our  problems,  sir.  Generally  when  these  people  come  into  the 
community,  they  are  never  concentrating  on  reaching  the  person  with 
this  imbedded  problem.  They  want  to  reach  the  organization  or  the 
people  that  are  able  to  at  least  represent  themselves,  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  because  we  have  a program  that  we  must  present  to  make  it 
look  better,  whether  it  is  at  city  hall,  in  Lansing  or  Washington. 
Now,  this  has  been  one  of  our  problems  throughout  the  city  through 
the  years,  and  still  is,  as  far  as  reaching  some  of  these  social  problems. 
As  we  say,  we  do  not  have  the  professional  know-how.  Here  again,  the 
lines  of  communication  break  down  because  this  man,  this  woman, 
this  boy,  this  girl,  becomes  very,  very  frustrated.  And  therefore  we 
are  caught  between,  as  a result. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  You  commented  in  your  testimony  on  obstacles 
you  had  encountered  m recruiting  technical  assistance.  Was  this  in 
regard  to  your  housing  project  that  you  are  undertaking?  Would  you 
I enlarge  upon  that? 

Mrs.  Myers:  I would  be  glad  to,  sir,  because  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve, at  least  six  years  ago,  that  where  Elmwood  No.  2 now  stands 
our  organization  would  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  and  would  have 
built  already  a community  there.  Today,  in  the  place  of  this,  four 
blocks  from  where  I live  stands  a development  of  homes  — units  of 
I $28,000  — which  again  goes  back  to  the  question  someone  asked  a few 
minutes  ago:  Which  is  more  important  — land  or  people?  In  our  city 
and  in  our  state,  apparently  land  is  more  important. 

So,  for  some  reason  we  just  did  not  get  this,  and  of  course  as  a 
group  of  people  that  have  made  all  the  mistakes  in  the  book  that 
could  be  made,  we  came  back  again  and  began  to  plan  again. 

As  of  two  years  ago  we  were  successful  enough  to  acquire  a de- 
veloper who  went  through  our  organization  from  its  beginning  and 
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then  to  Washington  and  back;  and  now  we  have  an  architect  and  : 
again  the  problems  are  confronting  us.  Fm  not  sure,  our  people  1»2 
aren’t  sure,  what  is  happening,  because  it  seems  as  though  actually  It' 
acniiisition  lias  stonned  on  the  land,  on  the  balance  of  No.  2 — and't 


acquisition  has  stopped  on  the  land,  on  the  balance  of  No.  2 — and 
this  is  right  downtown  where,  again,  we  have  been  promised  by  the 
city  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  develop  this  land.  There  are  43  c 
acres  left  there,  sir,  and  I do  not  have  to  tell  you  there  is  other  land  1 • 
throughout  this  city,  but  the  metropolitan  authorities  and  others  i 
seems  to  be  interested  in  this  spot  of  land  only. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  to  us  time  and  time  again  — not  from  city 
hall,  but  around  through  the  community  — that  actually  no  Negroes 
from  that  area  would  build  back  in  that  area.  Now,  city  hall  tells  us 
differently;  the  Housing  Commission  tells  us  differently.  But  as  of 
today  we  have  not  put  a spade  in  the  ground.  Our  developer  has  said 
that  our  contract  — all  of  the  necessary  papers  that  are  needed  to 
clear  this  — is  now  waiting  for  acquisition.  But  we  had  hoped  to  break 
ground  early  this  fall.  And  it  is  fall  and  the  buildings  still  stand  on 
that  ground. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right,  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Myers. 

Mr.  Mayor,  just  one  or  two  quick  questions.  You  state  that  you  be- 
lieve the  property  tax,  if  properly  administered,  is  more  than  adequate 
to  operate  any  city? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes,  f do.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Including  Detroit? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  fncluding  Detroit. 


A Workable  Council  of  Governments 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  I see,  all  right.  Certainly  it  would  appear  from 
your  testimony  that  you  are  a true  regional  citizen,  if  1 might  term  it 
in  that  manner.  You  stated  that  you  believed  m metropolitan  govern- 
ment? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  Yes,  I do. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Southfield  would 
share  that  view  and  vote  for  it? 

Mayor  Clarkson:  They  would  vote  for  metropolitan  government 
over  the  Council  of  Governments,  because  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments takes  away  our  vote.  Southfield  is  the  second  largest  taxpaying 
unit  in  Oakland  County,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Oak- 
land County  shortly,  and  it  has  been  denied  a vote  on  the  executive 
committee.  With  the  metropolitan  form,  at  least  as  it  is  practiced  in 
Toronto,  you  would  have  a vote.  There  would  be  a little  more  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  liaison  between  the  citizen  and  the  government. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Well,  of  course,  1 intend  to  differ  with  you  in 
terms  of  the  Cou?icil  of  Governments,  but  strictly  because  of  my 
familiarity  with  the  procedures  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We 
couldn't  be  denied  a vote.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  denied  a 
vote?  I don't  understand  it. 
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Mayor  Clarkson:  It  has  been  the  biggest  enigma  of  our  time,  as  I 
say.  I was  on  the  Committee  of  100  that  worked  for  its  formation, 
because  I thought  that  this  was  a step  in  the  right  direction.  I feel 
that  the  Council  of  Governments  is  definitely  better  than  nothing. 
And  I pointed  out  to  them  that  they  were  making  an  error  if  they 
didn’t  give  these  cities  the  vote  and  continue  to  maintain  the  council 
as  the  primary  policy-making  body,  rather  than  the  executive  com- 
mittee. I told  them  they  were  making  an  oligarchy  out  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  it  would  fail.  But,  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  me. 
And  that’s  part  of  politics  — you  win  some,  you  lose  some.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  just  what’s  going  to  happen. 

Now,  this  is  what  makes  me  interested  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
because  anybody  that  lives  in  this  area  has  relations  all  through  the 
area.  My  mother  and  father  live  in  Highland  Park,  and  on  a street 
that  is  predominantly  Negro,  and  their  problems  naturally  are  closely 
aligned  with  the  problems  that  these  people  have,  whether  it  be 
housing  or  police  protection  or  fire  protection  or  anything  else. 

Living  in  the  urban  area  is  a common  problem  and  one  that  must 
be  solved  by  all  of  us  somehow,  and  I can  think  of  no  better  way  than 
the  Council  of  Governments,  provided  they  do  not  cut  off  the  right 
of  this  representative  to  speak  for  his  community. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  I agree,  all  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  want  to  thank  you  both.  Your  testimony  has 
been  very  valuable  and  very' interesting. 

It  is  our  practice  at  our  meetings  to  not  only  permit  but  welcome 
statements  from  the  floor.  If  anyone  wishes  to  speak.  I’d  invite  them 
to  come  forward  and  speak. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Martin:  City  Should  Tell  Intentions 

Mr.  Martin:  Brother  Chairman,  I represent  no  organization,  but 
my  name  is  Clarence  Martin  of  2026  Joseph  Campau.  I live  in  the 
ghetto.  The  boundaries  in  which  I live  is  bound  on  the  west  by  Chene, 
on  the  east  by  Elmwood,  on  the  north  by  Waterloo,  the  south  by 
Lafayette.  That  particular  Elmwood  Development  area  is  what  I am 
interested  in,  and  I can  see  by  the  assembly  here  there  are  many  that 
lives  in  this  particular  ghetto. 

They  would  like  to  know  what  is  being  done,  and  precisely  I would 
like  to  know  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  property.  Now,  they  told 
as  two  years  ago,  don’t  improve,  don’t  do  a thing,  wait,  we  are  coming 
hrough.  So  has  been  stated  by  Mrs.  Myers. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  say  ‘‘they.”  Who  do  you  mean  by  they? 

Mr.  Martin:  I refer  to  some  pamphlets  that  I received,  some  throw- 
liway  cards  stating  on  there,  come  to  the  meeting.  We  went  to  the 
aieeting  and  it  was  stated  in  this  particular  meeting  that  you  need 
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not  improve  on  this  property.  Now,  as  to I wish  I had  those  cards. 

I shouldn’t  have  thrown  them  away.  Then  I would  be  able  to  tell  you 
exactly  who  said  it.  And  so  I have  done  nothing  but  paint.  I have  done 
no  improvement  and  I would  like  to  know  what  am  I to  do.  If  I am  to 
improve,  then  I shall  improve.  If  I am  not  to  improve  then  I shan’t. 
If  I’m  to  do  anything,  then  let  me  know  exactly  what  is  to  be  done. 
I don’t  know  whether  or  not  I am  speaking  for  the  entire  group  but 
I am  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  is  the  area  to  be  taken  for  a public  housing 
project,  for  urban  renewal  or  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  for  the  Elmwood  Redevelopment  area,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Douglas:  For  urban  renewal? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Or  public  housing? 

Mr.  Martin:  Public  housing. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Is  there  any  representative  of  the  housing  authority 
here  at  this  meeting? 

I would  suggest  this  is  an  inquiry  which  the  housing  authority 
should  afiswer.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  will  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
Detroit  Housing  Commission  as  to  what  their  timetable  is  or  their 
intentions? 

See,  we  will  leave  here  in  a few  minutes  and  it  is  hard  for  us  per- 
sonally to  do  this.  But  is  Mr.  Malcolm  Dade  from  the  Mayor’s  Office 
here? 

Mr.  Dade:  Mr.  Knox  [Secretary-Director,  Detroit  Housing  Commis- 
sion] was  here  a few  moments  ago  and  left.  I’m  not  sure  I understood 
the  question  of  the  gentleman.  To  the  point  it  is  possible,  I will  at- 
tempt to  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  be  willing  to  come  down  and  talk  with 
this  gentleman?  I think  what  he  is  really  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
public  housing  is  going  into  the  area,  and  if  so  where? 

Mr.  Dade:  The  area  that  is  in  question,  I believe,  is  an  urban  re- 
newal area.  Now,  this  then  means  that  there  is  the  possibility  for 
some  public  housing  going  into  the  area.  But,  in  terms  that  it  would 
be  entirely  public  housing,  I don’t  believe  that  this  is  the  intention. 
I’m  not  sure  this  answers  completely 

Mr.  Douglas:  When  is  urban  renewal  coming  in,  if  it  goes  in? 

Mr.  Dade:  I would  have  to  beg  that  question.  Senator,  and  say  I 
could  not  give  you  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  give  an  answer  to  this  gentleman  and  to 
his  associates  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  Dade:  Certainly  will. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  have  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Dade,  who  is  the  Mayor’s  representative. 

Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Are  there  any  others  who  wish  to  testify? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Senator  Douglas,  and  your  Commission,  what  I would 
like  to  bring  to  your  Commission  is  this:  The  land  that  is  being  ac- 
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quired  by  the  redevelopment  agency,  if  they  were  to  pay  each  citizen 
what  their  lot  is  worth,  they  could  go  elsewhere,  build,  or  buy.  But 
they  buy  this  land  for  practically  nothing  and  sell  it  for  millions. 
Where  one  of  these  highrise  buildings  is  built,  within  a few  blocks  of 
here,  they  acquired  that  land  for  nothing,  and  they  sold  the  block  in 
a few  months  for  |125  million.  Now,  each  citizen  in  that  block  could 
have  gotten  as  much  as  $20,000,  or  $25,000  for  his  land.  We  are  not 
selling  houses;  it  is  the  land  that’s  valuable.  If  it  is  valuable  to  them 
in  two  or  three  months,  it  is  valuable  to  us  before  they  get  it.  And  if 
they  were  to  give  us  what  the  land  is  worth  we  could  build  or  buy 
most  anywhere  where  a common  poor  person  could  live.  And  that  is 
my  statement  I would  like  to  bring  to  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  state  your  full  name  and  identify  your- 
self, please? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Gap  in  Buying-Selling  Price 

Mrs.  Deeson:  My  name  is  Verna  Deeson.  I live  at  2938  Sherman. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I’m  curious.  Are  you  saying  the  urban  renewal  agency 
sold  the  land  it  acquired  for  more  than  they  paid  for  it? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Definitely.  Just  a few  months  after  that  land  was 
bought  and  acquired  — where  some  of  those  people  got  $3-$4-$5-$6- 
and  $7,000  for  their  homes,  their  lots  — it  was  in  the  Detroit  papers, 
that  that  block  cost  those  people  who  bought  it  $125  million. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  To  whom  did  you  sell  your  land? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  I haven’t  sold  my  land  as  of  yet.  I’m  still 

Mr.  Ravitch:  No,  I mean  the  people  that  you  are  referring  to  that 
sold  their  lots.  Did  they  sell  to  the  city? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Well,  this  is  to  the  same  people  that  are  trying  to 
buy  ours,  definitely. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Well,  is  that  the  city? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Well,  I presume  so,  and  that  block  of  land  cost  $125 
million  for  the  people  that  bought  it  and  built  this  big  highrise  apart- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  this  is,  if  these  facts  are  ac- 
curate, it  is  really  quite  interesting.  1 wonder  if  we  might  ask  our  staff 
to  direct  an  official  inquiry  as  to  whether  urban  renewal  land  was 
acquired  and  sold  at  more  than  the  price  of  acquisition. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  I will  ask  Mr.  Shuman  to  get  that  information.^ 

^ Robert  D.  Knox,  Director,  Detroit  Housing  Commission,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing information:  Apparently  the  witness  was  discussing  the  Lafayette  project, 
which  has  highrise  apartments  on  it,  whereas  Elmwood  No.  2 had  not  yet  been 
sold  for  redevelopment.  Acquisition  and  resale  prices  were:  Lafayette  project  — 
acquisition  cost,  $5,252,(K)0;  donations  (city- owned  streets,  etc.)  valued  at  $90,000; 
resale  price,  $1,068,000.  Gratiot  project  — acquisition  cost,  $6,293,000;  donations, 
$110,000;  resale  price,  $2,744,000.  Elmwood -Park  No.  1 — acquisition  cost,  $6,807,000; 
donations,  $44,000;  resale  price,  $813,000.  Elmwood  Park  No.  2 — no  land  had  been 
resold.  Average  purchase  prices  for  urban  renewal  land  were  about  $3  to  $4  a 
square  foot,  with  current  acquisition  prices  for  such  land  closer  to  $6  a square 
foot.  The  highest  price  for  land  charged  by  the  renewal  agency  to  private  re- 
developers was  $1  a square  foot.  City  Hall  and  newspaper  reporters  in  Detroit 
told  the  Commission  that  charges  of  “land  speculation  by  the  city’’  with  renewal 
sites  had  been  made  public,  but  had  not  been  substantiated. 
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Mrs.  Deeson:  That's  definite.  See  now,  if  you  give  us  as  much  as 
$25,000  for  a lot  — we  are  not  selling  our  house,  it  is  the  land  that’s 
valuable.  Regardless  of  how  good  the  home  is,  they  are  going  to  knock 
it  down  with  a bulldozer,  or  regardless  of  how  poor  it  is. 

Mr.  Shuman:  Could  you  identify  the  section  you  are  talking  about, 
whafs  its  name? 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Oh,  it’s  right  down  here  in  this  Lafayette 

Mrs.  Myers:  Elmwood  No.  2. 

Mrs.  Deeson:  Yes,  that  land  was  sold  for  $125  million  to  build 
that  big  highrise  apartment.  But  the  citizens  didn’t  gain  as  much  as 
$200,000  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Myers:  This  is  the  project  known  as  Lafayette  Park  that  I 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  the  subject? 

We  will  try  to  pursue  that  inquiry  when  we  talk  to  the  housing 
people. 

Mr.  Deeson:  I kept  that  paper.  Senator  Douglas,  for  quite  some 
months  before  I destroyed  it,  and  every  meeting  that  I go  to  I bring 
it  up. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any  others 
who  wish  to  testify?  No.  Then  thank  you  again,  the  witnesses  and  all 
who  joined  us  here. 

(Adjournment.) 

Oakdale  Community  Center 
Royal  Oak  Township,  Michigan 
Afternoon,  September  26,  1967 

An  assessment  of  cooperatives  as  a means  of  producing  additions 
to  the  urban  housing  inventory  through  new  and  rehabilitated 
dwellings  was  provided  the  Commission  from  the  experience  of 
co-op  service  organizations  and  residents  of  cooperatives  of 
various  types.  Role  of  the  labor  unions  in  cooperative  housing 
was  also  presented. 

COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  Douglas:  I’m  going  to  call  on  Dave  Krooth  ^ first,  to  proceed  in 
his  own  way. 

STATEMENT  BY  DAVID  L.  KROOTH 

Mr.  Krooth:  I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  Commission  to  describe  the  success  which  cooperatives  have 

^David  L.  Krooth,  attorney.  Counsel  to  U.S.  housing  agencies  during  period 
1933-46.  Former  president,  National  Housing  Conference.  Participated  in  several 
missions  of  Agency  for  International  Development.  Editor,  current  court  decisions. 
Journal  of  Housing. 
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achieved  in  providing  housing,  particularly  for  families  of  low  and 
moderate  incomes.  In  my  statement,  1 will  endeavor  to  explain  the 
unique  features  of  cooperatives  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
provide  housing  at  lower  costs  to  the  consumer  and  to  produce  better 
and  more  wholesome  communities. 

The  Total  Housing  Need 

Before  discussing  cooperatives,  I want  briefly  to  describe  the  total 
housing  need  as  we  see  it.  During  the  past  year,  I served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Legislative  and  Resolutions  Committees  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  its  Committee  for  Providing 
Home  Ownership  for  Lower  Income  Families.  I would  like  to  intro- 
duce a report  of  this  NHC  Committee  and  the  NHC  Resolutions. 
I refer  you  to  them  for  our  legislative  and  administrative  recommenda- 
tions instead  of  taking  the  time  of  the  Commission  to  discuss  them.^ 

The  NHC  resolutions  recommend  a national  goal  to  eliminate  all 
slums  and  substandard  housing,  and  to  build  enough  housing  to  re- 
place them  during  the  next  20  years.  To  achieve  this  goal,  NHC  pro- 
posed last  year  that  we  build  50  million  new  dwelling  units  in  the 
next  20  years  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  million  a year.  At  least  10 
million  of  these  new  dwellings,  or  500,000  a year,  must  be  for  people 
of  low  and  moderate  incomes  who  are  not  served  by  the  normal  private 
housing  industry.  In  addition,  the  supply  of  existing  homes  should 
be  brought  up  to  a decent  living  standard. 

This  year,  NHC  has  added  a new  goal  to  its  program  in  order  to 
reflect  the  volume  of  rehabilitation  required  to  eliminate  all  sub- 
standard housing  during  the  next  20  years.  The  new  goal  contemplates 
rehabilitation  at  the  rate  of  500,000  units  a year  in  addition  to  the 
volume  of  new  construction,  so  that  the  total  volume  of  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  would  be  3 million  units  per  year.  Of  this  NHC 
goal  for  new  and  rehabilitated  housing,  500,000  units  a year  would  be 
for  the  low-income  group  and  an  additional  500,000  units  a year  for 
the  moderate-income  group. 

Today  when  the  Nation’s  need  for  housing  is  so  great,  housing  is 
at  a low  level  of  production  — currently  the  annual  rate  is  1,381,000 
units.  This  is  only  about  half  the  rate  we  need.  For  lower-income 
families  the  construction  rate  is  about  one-tenth  of  what  we  need.  Our 
Nation  is  experiencing  an  urban  crisis  with  social  unrest  and  violence 
in  our  cities.  Bad  housing  conditions  are  at  the  heart  of  the  urban 
crisis.  To  meet  that  crisis,  we  must  provide  good  homes  and  good 
neighborhoods  for  the  ill-housed. 

Progress  on  Cooperative  Housing 

First,  I will  give  you  a progress  report  on  cooperative  housing  under 
different  programs. 

^In  Commission  files. 
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In  1949  I well  remember  when  Senator  Douglas  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  was  enacted  for  the  disposal  of  the  Greenbelt  projects,^ 
with  a first  preference  for  a negotiated  sale  to  groups  of  residents  and 
veterans  organized  on  a nonprofit  basis.  Following  that  example,  Con- 
gress enacted  a law  providing  for  the  disposition  of  war  housing  to 
cooperatives  consisting  of  the  residents.  On  the  way  out  here  we  drove 
past  several  of  the  projects  of  that  character  which  were  disposed  of 
under  that  legislation.  Many  of  those  projects  were  sold  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  here  in  Detroit,  to  cooperatives. 

In  most  cases,  the  cooperative  members  were  in  a lower-income 
group.  Despite  the  doubts  expressed  by  some  people  concerning  the 
ability  of  lower-income  families  to  participate  in  a cooperative  pro- 
gram, all  of  these  cooperatives  have  been  successful.  The  people  still 
own  their  cooperative  housing  and  they  have  met  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments. They  have  maintained  and  improved  their  properties.  They 
have  participated  actively  in  the  affairs  of  their  communities. 

Recently  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  approved  a sale  of  a 
defaulted  rental  project  to  a consumer  cooperative.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Lindenwood  Gardens  Project  in  New  York  City  was  sold  to 
a cooperative  which  consisted  largely  of  the  residents.  The  Federal 
Government  obtained  a fair  price  for  the  property.  At  the  same  time 
the  sales  price  and  monthly  charges  on  the  apartments  were  a good 
buy  for  the  consumers.  Parenthetically,  let  me  say  we  have  been  urging 
for  a long  time  that  FHA  should  offer  defaulted  rental  properties  to 
residents  to  purchase  as  cooperatives.  About  a year  ago  when  Con- 
gress was  prepared  to  enact  legislation  containing  such  a directive, 
FHA  stated  that  they  didn’t  need  the  legislation  and  that  they  had 
the  power,  which  we  always  felt  was  true.  Pursuant  to  that  legislative 
history,  FHA  then  proceeded  to  sell  this  project  and  we  hope  it  is  the 
forerunner  for  the  sale  of  other  defaulted  projects  to  cooperatives. 
Even  though  these  rental  projects  failed  as  rental  projects,  many  of 
them  can  succeed  as  cooperatives.  That  has  been  our  experience.  Of 
course  you  can’t  overpay  for  the  property.  The  cooperative  must  buy 
it  at  a reasonable  price.  In  the  Lindenwood  case  FHA  got  from  the 
cooperative  members  at  least  as  good  a price  as  it  could  have  gotten 
from  anyone  else. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Congress  added  Section  213-  to  the  FHA  pro- 
gram to  provide  financing  for  cooperatives  which  serve  middle-income 
families.  On  the  bus  drive  to  this  hearing,  you  observed  a number  ol 
those  projects  and  you  heard  the  monthly  charges  concerning  them. 

Section  213  is  a program  that  involves  market  interest  rates.  There 
are  some  projects  like  the  first  one  that  you  saw  today  which  serve  the 
upper  segment  of  the  middle-income  group.  In  that  project,  the 
monthly  charges  on  a 3-bedroom  unit  with  two  baths  were  $215. 

^ The  three  Greenbelt  communities  — Greenbelt,  near  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
Maryland;  Greendale,  near  Milwaukee;  and  Greenhills,  near  Cincinnati  — built 
under  direction  of  and  administered  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  the 
late  1930’s;  sold  by  the  Federal  Government  after  World  War  II. 

^ FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  cooperative  housing,  under  the  National  Housing 
Act. 
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Therefore,  the  total  annual  charge  would  be  about  |2,500.  That  unit 
' would  serve  families  typically  with  an  income  of  about  $12,500.  In 
that  area  of  the  city  those  families  could  not  get  comparable  housing  at 
these  monthly  charges  except  from  a cooperative.  The  cooperative 
' project  is  in  downtown  Detroit.  It  consists  of  large-sized  townhouses 
for  large  families,  with  1,450  square  feet  and  a basement.  The  trustees 
of  the  Cooperative  Housing  Foundation  have  felt  that  this  was  a 
sound  program,  which  is  why  they  sponsored  it.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  trustees  to  go  into  luxury  programs  to  provide  cooperative 
housing  for  high-income  families.  They  try  to  limit  their  program  to 
meeting  needs  that  aren’t  otherwise  met. 

I While  there  are  no  income  limits  in  this  213  program,  it  has  been 
able  to  reach  families  that  could  not  afford  housing  operated  for 
I profit  in  the  normal  market.  Also,  it  has  made  ownership  possible 
I within  urban  areas  where  multi-family  housing  predominates.  Section 
213  authorizes  40-year  financing  at  market  interest  rates.  Last  month, 
there  was  a celebration  in  the  Vandenberg  Room  of  the  Capitol  upon 
the  achievement  of  FHA  insurance  for  $1^2  billion  of  cooperative 
housing  under  Section  213.  In  his  luncheon  speech.  Senator  Sparkman 
recalled  his  initial  sponsorship  of  that  legislation  and  expressed  his 
pride  in  the  achievements  under  it,  including  the  fact  that  the  repay- 
ment record  on  these  cooperative  mortgages  is  the  best  of  any  market- 
rate  program  under  FHA. 

Co-ops  under  221(d)(3) 

The  221(d)(3)  program  wasn’t  enacted  until  1961— six  years  ago. 
Like  most  new  programs  it  had  a long  start-up  period.  In  the  fall  of 
1964,  when  interest  rates  were  increasing  disastrously.  Congress 
wisely  established  3 percent  as  a fixed  interest  rate  for  this  below-mar- 
ket  program.  In  a recent  speech.  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  gave  his  ap- 
praisal of  this  program: 

Here  is  a program  that  really  works  for  people  that  would  other- 
wise be  in  that  “forgotten  family’’  gap  — too  well  off  or  too  independent 
for  public  housing;  too  poor  to  buy  a decent  home  in  the  normal 
market.  The  initials  BMIR  in  FHA  lingo  mean  Below-Market  Interest 
Rate.  This  rate  saves  the  average  BMIR  family  about  $23  per  month 
for  its  home.  If  you  are  making  $100  a week  and  feeding  a family  of 
four,  a $23  a month  difference  on  your  housing  charges  makes  a decent 
home  possible. 

As  of  June  30,  1967,  FHA  had  insured  mortgages  of  $190  million 
on  cooperatives  under  this  program.  This  covered  140  projects  serv- 
ing 13,500  families.  Commitments  and  applications  were  outstanding 
for  $125  million  of  additional  cooperatives  for  8,200  additional  fam- 
ilies. This  cooperative  housing  program  totals  about  $315  million 
and  it  will  provide  for  about  22,000  families  of  moderate  incomes. 
Many  more  projects  are  in  the  initiating  stage,  some  of  which  have 
allocations  of  221(d)(3)  funds.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the 
BMIR  program  about  one-third  of  all  the  projects  are  cooperatives. 


The  cooperative  program  under  221(d)(3)  has  achieved  a remark- 
able record.  There  has  not  been  a single  default  in  any  cooperative 
mortgage  under  this  program,  although  I am  informed  that  the  de- 
fault rate  on  other  BMIR  projects  is  about  3.6  percent.  This  shows 
that  moderate-income  families  will  assume  responsibilities  when  they 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  own  their  homes.  Moreover,  their  co- 
operative communities  have  been  better  maintained  and  have  pro- 
duced a better  environment  than  rental  projects.  This  conclusion  was 
confirmed  by  an  independent  survey  made  by  the  Peoples  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago  a couple  of  years  ago.  The  survey 
states: 

The  cooperative  housing  developments  appear  not  to  have  experienced 
the  upkeep  and  behavioral  problems  faced  by  some  of  the  rental  projects. 
Perhaps  the  element  of  ownership  and  the  self-governing  management 
arrangement  which  involves  members  of  the  cooperative  have  tended  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect. 

Now,  in  this  connection  1 would  like  to  read  another  quote  from 
that  report  which  answers  the  questions  that  had  been  asked  while 
we  were  on  the  bus.  Mr.  Addington  ^ gave  his  experience  in  terms  of 
the  comparison  of  charges  on  cooperatives  under  (d)(3)  and  rental 
projects  under  (d)(3)  and  his  answer  was  based  upon  his  exjrerience 
in  the  Detroit  area.  In  Detroit  there  is  one  limited-distribution  rental 
project  and  I think  a couple  of  nonproht  rental  projects.  Everything 
else  in  Detroit  under  (d)(3)  is  cooperative.  The  survey  by  Peoples  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  said: 

On  the  average  cooperative  housing  is  available  at  a lower  monthly 
charge  than  rental  housing  under  Section  221(d)(3)  . The  average  fig- 
ures were  as  follows:  For  difierent  size  units,  one-bedroom  cooperative 
$63,  rental  $86.  Two-bedroom  cooperative  $83,  rental  $99.  Three  bed- 
room cooperative  $91,  rental  $107. 

Now,  part  of  that  difference  is  due  to  certain  work  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  member  on  a self-help  basis  but  that  amount  is  not  a 
sizeable  figure.  As  Mr.  Addington  said,  in  the  case  of  decorating  it 
accounts  for  about  $3  monthly. 

1 would  like  to  file  for  the  record  two  explanatory  brochures  — one 
entitled  “Owners  not  Tenants,”  which  includes  this  quotation;  also, 
another  called  “Housing  for  the  Disadvantaged.”  ^ 

In  view  of  the  unparalleled  record  of  success  with  this  program 
involving  cooperative  homeownership  by  moderate-income  families, 
there  should  be  encouragement  of  the  program  by  HUD  throughout 
the  country.  The  Washington  officials  are  sympathetic  and  encourage 
cooperative  homeownership  among  moderate-income  families.  Like- 
wise, many  FHA  insuring  offices  have  given  proper  recognition  to 
this  program,  notably  the  Detroit  insuring  office.  However,  a similar 
attitude  does  not  prevail  in  a number  of  other  FHA  insuring  offices,  ^ 
with  the  result  that  the  benefits  of  this  Federal  aid  program  are  being 
denied  to  the  people  in  the  areas  involved. 


^Wendell  G.  Addington,  Vice-President,  FCH  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  who  led 
one  of  the  inspection  tours  taken  by  the  Commission  in  Detroit. 

^ In  Commission  files. 
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I want  to  go  a step  further  and  say  this  doesn’t  only  apply  to  co- 
operatives. If  you  look  at  the  total  list  of  the  allocations  under 
221(d)(3)  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  vast  desert  areas  in  the 
United  States,  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  participation  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ordinarily  lue  don’t  interrupt  witnesses  testifying, 
but  this  trail  is  so  hot  that  I cannot  drop  it.  What  area  would  you 
specify? 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  I don’t  have  the  list  with  me  but  I know  in  the 
South  we  have  encountered  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  co- 
operative (d)(3)  programs  in  operation.  We  have  started  in  Georgia, 
in  Atlanta.  Once  having  started  there,  other  areas  are  looking  to 
the  success  that  has  been  achieved,  and  we  are  hoping  that  now  we 
will  gradually  get  into  more  of  the  other  southern  states. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  be  willing  to  supplement  your  testimony 
by  putting  in  some  additional  paragraphs  specifying  the  areas  where 
that  difficulty  with  FHA  insuring  and  so  on  is? 

Mr.  Krooth:  I would  suggest  that  you  obtain  from  FHA  their 
statistical  tables  covering:  (1)  The  status  of  the  below-market  interest 
rate  rental  and  cooperative  project  operations  as  of  June  30,  1967; 
and  (2)  The  status  of  the  reservations  for  rent  supplements.  These 
tables  will  show  the  geographic  distribution  of  projects.  They  will 
also  show  the  relatively  small  participation  in  the  program  — or  the 
absence  of  participation  — by  some  insuring  offices. 

Formula  for  Housing  at  Lower  Cost 

Now  I woud  like  to  discuss  the  matters  which  I know  are  really 
the  heart  of  what  the  Commission  would  like  to  get  from  me;  namely, 
an  analysis  of  the  cooperative  program  and  an  explanation  of  how 
cooperatives  can  provide  better  housing  at  lower  cost,  and  how  they 
produce  better  communities.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
1 am  glad  to  have  you  interrupt  at  anytime. 

1.  A cooperative  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  people  on  a non- 
profit basis.  Each  family  pays  only  its  proportionate  share  of  what  it 
actually  costs  to  own  and  operate  the  project.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
like  individual  ownership.  However,  as  compared  to  multifamily 
housing  operated  on  a profit  rental  basis,  it  differs  because  there  is 
no  profit  paid  to  a landlord. 

2.  There  is  better  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  property  and, 
therefore,  less  expense  when  the  residents  are  owners  instead  of 
tenants  in  a rental  project. 

3.  The  vacancy  and  collection  loss  allowance  on  rental  housing  is 
normally  7 percent,  which  is  reflected  in  the  rentals.  On  cooperatives 
this  allowance,  including  the  general  operating  reserve,  is  only  3 per- 
cent under  Section  213  and  5 percent  under  Section  221(d)(3).  This 
lower  allowance  is  reflected  in  lower  monthly  carrying  charges.  In 
addition,  experience  confirms  that  there  are  little  or  no  vacancy  and 
collection  losses  in  cooperatives.  Therefore  the  vacancy  and  collection 
loss  allowance  becomes  a forced  saving  which  is  added  to  reserves. 
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This  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  experience  with  rental  projects 
which  had  large  vacancy  losses  and  which  were  then  acquired  by 
the  people.  Under  cooperative  ownership,  such  losses  were  eliminated 
through  attracting  members  who  became  more  permanent  occupants. 

4.  The  allowance  in  the  mortgage  tor  builder’s  fees  is  greater  in 
limited  distribution  rental  projects  under  221(d)(3),  where  the  mort- 
gage is  limited  to  90  percent.  In-  such  cases,  the  builder  gets  a 10 
percent  proht  and  risk  allowance  plus  an  overhead  allowance  of 
about  2 percent.  In  contrast,  on  a cooperative  under  221(d)(3)  the 
typical  allowance  is  4 percent  for  the  builder’s  fee  plus  a 2 percent 
general  overhead.  Moreover,  in  cooperatives  the  builder’s  fee  is  com- 
puted only  on  the  construction  cost,  while  in  limited-distribution 
projects,  the  10  percent  profit  and  risk  allowance  is  computed  on  all 
costs  except  the  land.  Therefore,  the  FHA  estimate  of  replacement 
cost  in  a cooperative  includes  a saving  of  at  least  6 percent  on  the 
builder’s  profit  and  general  overhead.  The  limited-distribution  in- 
vestor is  allowed  a return  of  6 percent  on  his  investment,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  his  profit  and  risk  allowance.  The  rents  in  a limited- 
distribution  project  are  established  to  produce  sufficient  income  to 
provide  for  this  6 percent  return  on  the  investment,  together  with 
a number  of  contingency  allowances,  including  the  7 percent  vacancy 
and  collection  cost  allowance.  All  of  this  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  monthly  charges  in  such  a project  substantially  above  those 
charged  in  a cooperative. 

Now,  parenthetically,  I want  to  say  that  we  are  not  criticizing  the 
profit-risk  allowance  for  builders  under  the  limited-distribution  pro- 
gram when  they  obtain  a 90  percent  mortgage,  since  these  builders 
invest  this  profit  in  the  project  and  receive  a limited  6 percent  return 
on  it.  But,  1 am  just  pointing  out  the  factors  to  indicate  one  of  the 
economies  involved  insofar  as  the  cooperative  is  concerned. 

When  a cooperative  project  is  located  in  an  urban  renewal  area, 
there  is  a higher  allowance  for  the  builder’s  fee  because  of  the  addi- 
tional difficulties  and  work  customarily  involved.  On  cooperatives  in 
urban  renewal  areas,  the  FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  may  in- 
clude a builder’s  fee  of  10  percent  computed  on  the  construction 
cost.  This  fee  is  less  than  the  fee  allowed  on  a rental  project  in  an 
urban  renewal  area.  In  such  a rental  project,  there  is  a 10  percent 
builder’s  profit  and  risk  allowance  which  is  computed  not  only  on 
the  construction  cost  but  also  on  all  other  items  of  cost  except  the 
land.  Accordingly,  even  in  urban  renewal  areas,  the  FHA  estimate 
of  replacement  cost  in  a cooperative  would  involve  a saving  of  the 
difference  between  (a)  the  investor’s  profit  and  risk  allowance  and  (b) 
the  builder’s  fee,  which  is  computed  on  a smaller  dollar  figure  limited 
to  construction  costs. 

5.  As  compared  with  rental  housing,  a cooperative  encourages 
its  members  to  provide  self-help.  Thus,  cooperative  members  gen- 
erally provide  their  own  interior  decorating,  minor  interior  repairs, 
and  maintenance  of  their  individual  yards.  Such  self-help  reduces 
the  cash  disbursements  by  members  for  their  housing. 
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6.  Unlike  a tenant  in  rental  housing,  a cooperative  member  ob- 
tains income-tax  deductions  lor  his  share  ot  interest  and  taxes.  1 his 
often  represents  a substantial  saving,  just  as  it  does  with  individual 
home  ownership. 

7.  You  will  notice  1 make  comparisons  between  cooperatives  on 
the  one  hand  and  rental  housing  on  the  other  hand.  When  we  talk 
about  rental  housing  we  must  bear  in  mind  there  are  two  different 
kinds  — the  limited-distribution  operated  for  profit,  and  nonprofit 
rental  housing.  Now  1 am  going  to  make  a few  comparisons  with 
individual  ownership. 

As  compared  with  individual  ownership,  a cooperative  has  many 
important  economic  advantages.  On  the  initial  purchase  by  the 
cooperative,  there  are  lower  closing  costs,  because  the  ccx)perative  has 
one  blanket  mortgage,  one  survey,  one  title  insurance  policy,  one 
hazard  insurance  policy,  and  a closing  on  the  entire  project  rather 
than  a separate  closing  on  each  of  several  hundred  units.  This  re- 
sults in  a lower  proportionate  amount  of  closing  costs  for  a co- 
operative purchaser. 

8.  When  a member  wants  to  sell  his  home,  the  cooperative  handles 
the  sale  for  a charge  which  merely  reimburses  the  actual  costs  of  its 
services,  which  are  nominal.  The  transaction  is  a simple  one,  in- 
volving only  the  transfer  of  stock  or  a membersliip.  Typically,  in  co- 
operatives for  people  of  moderate  or  lower  incomes,  this  charge  does 
not  exceed  $25.  Contrast  this  with  the  very  high  cost  of  transferring 
title  and  making  a sale  when  there  is  individual  or  condominium 
ownership.  In  such  cases,  sellers  often  lose  their  entire  equity  in- 
vestment or  suffer  substantial  cash  losses  because  of  the  high  costs 
of  title  examinations  and  transfers,  transfer  taxes,  broker’s  fees,  re- 
financing, and  other  charges.  This  aspect  of  cooperative  housing 
cannot  be  overemphasized  in  urban  areas  where  there  necessarily  is 
mobility  among  residents. 

9.  In  recognition  of  the  multifamily  and  permanent  character  of 
cooperative  projects  and  the  provisions  to  assure  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, cooperative  mortgages  are  amortized  over  a 40-year  term. 
This  is  true  on  new  construction  and  on  existing,  if  that  period  would 
not  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property.  This 
produces  a lower  monthly  charge  as  compared  with  the  financing 
available  on  individual  homes  which  brings  the  cost  within  the  reach 
of  lower-income  families.  To  the  extent  that  lower  interest  rates  are 
made  available  under  Section  221(d)(3)  or  213,  there  are  further  re- 
ductions in  the  housing  costs  for  mutual  owners. 

10.  Part  of  the  monthly  charges  paid  by  a member  are  really 
savings,  since  he  builds  up  his  equity.  This  is  in  contrast  with  rental, 
where  all  of  the  payment  represents  an  outgo  with  no  accumulation 
of  equity.  In  cooperatives  sponsored  by  the  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Cooperative  Housing,  the  cooperative  has  an  option  to  re- 
purchase the  dwelling  of  a withdrawing  member  at  a price  which 
includes:  (a)  His  downpayment;  typically  these  have  been  from  $150 
to  about  $250  on  (d)(3)  projects,  (b)  The  value  of  approved  improve- 
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ments;  somebody  puts  a garage  on  one  of  the  buildings  as  Mr.  Adding- 
ton pointed  out.  (c)  A fixed  yearly  equity  increment  during  the  first 
20  years  of  1 percent  of  his  share  of  the  mortgage  and  1V2  percent 
of  that  amount  during  the  second  20  years  of  a 40-year  mortgage. 
These  yearly  equity  increments  are  computed  on  a basis  which  rep- 
resents the  average  principal  payments  on  the  mortgage  during  these 
periods,  less  an  allowance  for  depreciation.  However,  on  projects 
under  section  221(d)(3),  there  are  no  equity  increments  for  the  hrst 
three  years. 

11.  Since  the  withdrawing  member  is  required  to  offer  his  dwelling 
to  the  cooperative  at  a nonspeculative  price,  there  is  an  assurance  of 
the  continued  availability  of  the  housing  to  other  moderate-income 
families  at  a reasonable  cost.  A waiting  list  is  maintained  of  people 
who  are  ready  to  buy  the  units  of  withdrawing  members.  Moreover, 
the  bylaws  of  the  cooperative  specihcally  provide  that  it  too  is  not 
supposed  to  speculate.  When  it  buys  a unit  back  it  is  supposed  to 
resell  it  to  a new  member  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  purchased  it. 

12.  As  compared  with  most  individual  homes,  a cooperative  is 
designed  as  a planned  community  which  will  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  land  and  resources  by  building  the  housing  in 
groups,  reducing  the  cost  of  utility  installations,  and  establishing  com- 
bined community,  recreational,  and  parking  areas.  This  results  in 
lower  housing  costs  per  unit.  Mr.  Addington  cited  to  you  today  the 
average  cost  of  land  per  unit.  If  you  will  contrast  that  with  the  aver- 
age cost  of  land  for  an  individual  house  1 think  it  will  be  quite 
apparent  that  there  is  an  economy  just  on  the  land  use.  Now,  in  part 
this  is  clue  to  grouping  the  houses  together  and  having  more  homes 
p>er  acre.  This  is  part  of  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  produce  housing 
at  lower  cost  to  serve  those  of  lower  income.  Also,  as  a result  of  this 
group  planning,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  better  designed  communi- 
ties. In  the  operation  of  such  projects,  there  are  also  economies  from 
mass  purchases,  such  as  the  purchase  of  utilities  at  lower  cost  through 
master  meters,  or  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  other  supplies  or 
replacements  that  are  required  for  the  project. 

13.  Cooperatives  generally  produce  better  quality  housing  at  lower 
costs.  There  is  an  arm’s  length  relationship  between  the  cooperative 
and  the  builder  which  results  in  a better  buy  for  the  consumer.  The 
protection  of  the  consumer’s  interest  requires  that  the  cooperative 
be  independently  represented  by  a techincally  qualified  cooperative 
servicing  organization.  Mr.  Addington  is  the  vice  president  for  this 
area  of  such  an  organization,  FCH  Services,  Inc.,  which  operates  on 
a nonprofit  basis  as  a subsidiary  of  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing.  Cooperatives  obtain  hxed  contracts  which  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  additional  costs  that  would  increase  the  downpayments 
or  carrying  charges.  They  adopted  this  practice  of  a fixed  price  for 
a turnkey  job  long  before  this  idea  was  introduced  into  public  hous- 
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ing.i  In  return  for  their  accepting  these  obligations  which  protect  the 
consumer,  contractors  obtain  a lump-sum  construction  contract  which 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  recover  or  avoid  these  additional  costs 
through  efficient  performance.  Such  lump-sum  contracts  encourage 
builders  to  improve  their  construction  techniques  and  achieve  greater 
efficiency.  Sometimes  we  have  builders  who  undertake  to  build  and 
then  find  that  they  suffer  substantial  losses  under  the  lump-sum  con- 
tracts due  to  their  inefficiency.  When  we  find  that  a builder  has  been 
inefficient  and  that  he  has  lost  money,  we  don’t  want  him  to  build 
any  more  for  cooperatives,  nor  does  he  have  a desire  to  build  for  coop- 
eratives under  their  fixed-price  contracts.  Throughout  the  country 
there  are  at  least  30  different  building  organizations  who  have  built 
efficiently  for  cooperatives.  They  come  back  again  and  again  and  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  lump-sum  contract.  The  fixed  price  never 
exceeds  the  FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost.  Beyond  the  FHA 
requirements  in  its  cost  estimates,  cooperatives  impose  requirements 
that  if  bad  soil  conditions  or  any  other  unforeseen  contingencies  are 
encountered,  the  price  is  not  increased.  Instead  of  issuing  a “plus” 
change  order  as  they  would  do  in  a rental  project,  cooperatives 
require  the  additional  work  to  be  done  within  the  original  lump-sum 
price.  Since  the  cooperatives  sell  the  houses  in  advance  with  a fixed 
downpayment  and  monthly  carrying  charges,  it  is  FCFI  policy  not 
to  increase  the  downpayment  or  the  monthly  carrying  charges  after 
it  has  started  a sales  program.  That  is  why  cooperatives  must  have 
this  system  of  contracting  at  a fixed  lump-sum  price. 

14.  Since  most  cooperatives  today  are  being  organized  on  a presale 
basis,  there  is  an  assurance  of  the  market  for  the  housing  before  it  is 
built.  When  there  are  a large  number  of  housing  units  which  are 
presold  before  construction  starts,  the  cooperative  is  able  to  obtain  a 
price  which  reflects  the  economics  of  large-scale  building.  Also,  the 
presales  provide  a built-in  safety  factor  as  compared  with  either 
rental  housing  projects  or  individual  homes  built  on  a speculative 
basis  for  rent  or  sale.  Cooperatives  avoid  the  contingency  allowances 
for  anticipated  losses  on  such  housing  until  it  is  sold  or  rented. 

15.  There  is  an  FHA  limit  on  the  price  which  a cooperative  can 
pay  for  a project.  On  new  construction  it  cannot  exceed  the  FHA 
estimate  of  replacement  cost.  On  the  purchase  and  conversion  of 
existing  property,  such  as  the  Blackstone  property  which  you  saw 
today,  it  cannot  exceed  FHA’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
However,  there  are  no  similar  limits  on  the  price  at  which  individual 
homes  are  sold  under  current  FHA  programs,  for  example  Section 
203(b).2 


^ A method  of  providing  public  housing  through  purchase  of  privately  produced 
construction  from  the  builder,  who  follows  general  requirements  instead  of 
minutely  detailed  Federal  specifications.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  project, 
the  builder  turns  over  the  key  (hence  the  name)  to  the  public  housing  agency. 
This  approach  was  first  adopted  in  1966;  it  is  also  used  in  the  provision  of  re- 
habilitated housing  for  public  housing  tenancy. 

^ Mortgage  insurance  for  homes  — the  conventional  program  under  the  National 
Housing  Act. 
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16.  A cooperative  is  a democratic  organization  with  control  in  the 
membership.  After  the  completion  of  a housing  development,  the 
members  elect  their  board  of  directors.  The  board  adopts  regulations 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a wholesome  and  pleasant  environment, 
free  from  disturbing  nuisances.  Besides  providing  good  housing,  the 
cooperative  encourages  recreational,  educational,  and  group  activities 
which  enrich  the  life  of  the  community.  Contrast  the  advantages  of 
such  resident  ownership  and  control  with  the  disavantages  of  absentee 
ownership  and  operation  of  rental  properties. 

17.  As  compared  with  both  rental  and  individual  homes,  there  is  a 
special  advantage  in  a cooperative,  since  its  board  exercises  a large 
measure  of  control  over  the  neighborhood.  The  cooperative  is  respon- 
sible for  all  exterior  painting  and  for  all  structural,  mechanical,  and 
other  major  repairs  and  replacements.  The  monthly  housing  charges 
include  money  that  will  be  needed  later  to  make  these  repairs  and 
replacements  or  to  meet  other  contingencies.  Too  often,  people  of 
moderate  or  lower  incomes  do  not  accumulate  the  savings  they  will 
need  later  for  such  future  expenditures.  The  cooperative  assures  that 
it  will  have  the  money  available  to  keep  the  housing  in  good  condi- 
tion throughout  its  useful  life,  and  to  maintain  an  attractive  com- 
munity. 

18.  Cooperatives  respond  to  the  desire  in  part  of  people  to  own  a 
good  home  in  a good  neighborhood.  People  will  make  sacrifices  to 
acquire  and  keep  that  home.  They  will  join  in  a savings  plan  to  accu- 
mulate money  for  their  downpayments  and  they  will  pay  their 
monthly  charges. 

19.  In  a speech  at  the  recent  cooperative  luncheon  at  the  Capitol, 
HUD  Secretary  Weaver  made  these  significant  comments  about 
other  advantages  of  cooperative  housing: 

We  believe  that  we  can  say  that  we  observed  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  pride  in  homeownership  just  the  other  day  in  Detroit.  Several  of  our 
cooperative  buildings  [We  didn’t  pass  any  of  these  today,  but  you  are 
going  to  pass  them  on  the  way  back.]  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  riot 
area,  were  untouched  by  the  tragic  violence  around  them,  and  I think 
this  is  a tribute,  sort  of  an  unearned  fringe  benefit  that  none  of  us  had 
anticipated.  No  one  can  be  certain,  but  we  all  believe  we  see  here  what 
it  can  mean  when  the  residents  themselves  have  a deep  and  genuine  in- 
vestment, not  only  in  money,  but  of  interest  and  identification  in  their 
own  dwelling  .... 

All  of  our  cooperative  housing  efforts  have  important  economic  advan- 
tages for  enhancing  the  potential  of  families  to  acquire  housing  — in 
the  closing  costs,  in  the  comparatively  low  transfer  cost,  and  in  the  tax 
advantages.  And,  of  course,  many  of  the  cooperative  projects  we  are  assist- 
ing have  attracted  the  kinds  of  families  who  are  strongly  dedicated  to 
the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  of  housing  for  all  Americans.  The  move- 
ment for  cooperative  housing  in  the  United  States  has  been  important 
for  many  of  our  goals  in  the  Department. 

These  comments  of  the  Secretary  recognize  the  advantages  of  coop- 
erative housing.  I want  particularly  to  supplement  that  last  point 
made  by  the  Secretary  concerning  the  success  of  cooperatives  in 
achieving  integration.  In  the  housing  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, “To  Fulfill  These  Rights,’’  held  over  a year  ago,  there  is  a 
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tribute  to  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  sponsoring  racially  inclusive  housing  developments.  That 
report  has  a long  list  of  such  projects.  I would  like  to  include  in  the 
record  some  excerpts  from  that  report,  together  with  Secretary 
Weaver’s  speech.^ 


Co-ops  and  Rehab  Housing 

This  ends  the  discussion  about  advantages  of  cooperative  housing 
except  as  it  relates  to  a separate  subject;  namely,  rehabilitation.  There 
is  much  emphasis  on  this  subject  today;  so  I want  briefly  to  discuss 
the  use  of  the  cooperative  technique  to  achieve  lower  cost  rehabili- 
tation and,  what  is  equally  important,  to  avoid  the  dislocation  of 
residents. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing  have 
sponsored  cooperatives  which  have  achieved  successful  rehabilitation 
in  more  than  5,000  dwelling  units.  Based  upon  this  experience,  1 want 
briefly  to  summarize  the  major  principles  which  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  sound  when  rehabilitation  is  undertaken  to  achieve 
ownership  by  the  people: 

1.  Only  properties  which  are  basically  sound  should  be  rehabili- 
tated for  coop>erative  homeownership.  That’s  why  it  did  not  make 
sense  to  rehabilitate  that  last  project  we-  saw  today.  Those  defense 
houses  were  so  deteriorated  it  would  be  a waste  to  spend  money  to 
try  to  rehabilitate  them. 

2.  The  rehabilitation  program  should  be  of  a character  which 
enables  continued  occupancy  of  the  residence.  Most  lower-income 
families  can’t  afford  to  move  out  and  back.  Moreover,  if  these  costs 
are  charged  against  the  rehabilitation,  they  greatly  increase  the  proj- 
ect cost  and  monthly  charges. 

3.  The  objective  should  be  to  purchase  and  renovate  an  existing 
prop>erty  under  a refinancing  plan  which  will  produce  monthly 
charges  not  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  present  residents.  This 
assures  a continuing  market  for  an  upgraded  structure.  It  also  avoids 
displacing  the  residents. 

4.  To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  rehabilitation 
to  the  kind  of  work  which  cannot  be  done  later  either  (a)  by  the 
members  themselves  or  (b)  by  the  maintenance  staff  of  the  coopera- 
tive. The  rehabilitation  work  to  be  done  initially  should  include: 
major  repairs  or  replacements  in  heating,  plumbing,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, and  structural  items;  installing  modern  kitchens  and  bath- 
rooms; and,  where  feasible,  providing  necessary  community  facilities. 

5.  The  initial  rehabilitation  work  should  not  include  interior 
redecoration  of  apartments,  or  minor  repairs  and  improvements  in 
apartments.  As  to  the  work  not  included  in  the  initial  rehabilitation 
program,  this  work  should  be  handled  afterwards.  The  individual 
cooperative  members  should  do  the  kinds  of  work  which  they  can 

^ In  Commission  files. 
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handle.  This  will  give  the  members  a self-help  responsibility  and 
reduce  their  housing  costs  through  the  use  of  their  own  labor.  As  to 
work  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  residents  to  handle  them- 
selves, the  maintenance  staff  of  the  cooperative  should  do  it.  By  this 
method  of  handling  this  work,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  the  necessary 
low  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  to  avoid  displacing  the  residents  by 
keeping  housing  costs  within  their  financial  reach. 

6.  Through  cooperative  ownership  of  the  rehabilitated  property, 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  are  significantly  lower  than  under 
rental  management,  for  reasons  that  we  have  already  discussed. 

7.  Speaking  through  their  elected  directors  and  committees,  co- 
operative homeowners  achieve  an  uplifting  in  the  standards  and 
character  of  the  community.  They  have  effectively  stopped  vandalism 
and  abuse  which  previously  existed  under  a rental  operation  of  prop- 
erty. 1 can  cite  one  incident  just  recently  where  there  was  a rent 
strike  on  a property  because  the  tenants  felt  the  landlord  wasn’t  giv- 
ing proper  maintenance.  In  desperation  the  landlord  asked,  “What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?’’  The  tenants  replied  that  they  wanted  to 
own  the  property  themselves.  If  you  will  sell  the  prop>erty  to  us  on  a 
basis  where  we  can  own  it,  the  tenants  said,  they  would  make  it  into 
the  proper  kind  of  community. 

Although  cooperative  rehabilitation  programs  have  been  success- 
ful when  undertaken  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  we  have 
often  found  that  Federal  officials  have  been  unwilling  to  provide 
financing  for  such  projects.  Some  of  them  have  preconceived  ideas  i 
that  an  entire  project  must  be  evacuated  before  rehabilitation  is 
started.  Others  insist  that  a property  must  be  rehabilitated  so  that  it  I 
is  as  good  as  new,  even  though  the  monthly  charges  would  then  be  i 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  residents.  There  are  Federal  officials  who 
have  approved  the  type  of  cooperative  rehabilitation  program  we 
recommend  and  experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  their 
action.  We  hope  that  more  Federal  officials  will  follow  their  example. 

Many  people  feel  that  cooperatives  are  something  peculiar.  They 
don’t  recognize  that  they  are  basically  American.  Cooperative  tech- 
niques were  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  frontiers  when  families 
moved  west  and  when  people  joined  together  to  build  their  own 
homes.  A cooperative  is  a way  for  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  cooperative  program  achieves  private  ownership  by  the  people. 
There  is  housing  construction  by  private  builders.  Private  capital  is 
enlisted.  Even  in  the  below-market  interest  rate  program,  there  is 
private  interim  financing  until  the  project  is  completed;  and  there- 
after, there  is  a sale  by  Fanny  Mae  to  private  investors  of  participa-  . 
tions  in  the  long-term  below-market  interest  rate  mortgages  pur- 
chased with  special  assistance  funds.  The  cooperative  program  en-  | 
courages  p>eople  to  help  themselves  by  joining  together  to  get  good  , 
homes  in  a good  neighborhood  which  they  could  not  otherwise  I 
afford.  I 

In  conclusion  may  1 make  this  request:  if  this  Commission  agrees  , 
with  the  views  which  we  have  expressed  on  the  value  of  cooperatives 
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and  their  techniques,  we  hope  that  it  can  help  bring  about  a wider 
public  understanding  and  acceptance  of  this  program  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  which  so  desperately  need  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Krooth,  for  your  testimony. 

The  second  witness  will  be  Mr.  Wade  Jones  ^ from  the  Colonial 
Square  Cooperative  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Ann  Arbor.  We  are 
very  happy  to  have  you  here  today. 


STATEMENT  BY  WADE  JONES 


Mr.  Jones:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  honored  indeed  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Commission  and  present 
to  all  here  assembled  my  own  opinions  regarding  cooperative  hous- 
ing. I sincerely  believe  that  housing  programs  of  this  type  provide 
the  answer  to  some  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  many  urban 
areas  are  confronted  today:  How  to  provide  decent  housing  at  a 
reasonable  cost;  how  to  best  promote  both  pride  and  thrift  among 
the  occupants  so  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  management  in 
future  years  that  could,  due  to  both  carelessness  and  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  make  necessary  continued  increases  in 
carrying  charges  with  the  result  of  pricing  the  units  beyond  the 
means  of  those  for  whom  the  were  originally  intended;  and,  better 
assuring  that  people  from  all  walks  of  life  learn  how  to  live  together 
harmoniously. 

Favorable  Contrast  of  a Co-op 

Before  moving  to  Colonial  Square  Cooperative,  I was  a resident  in 
a rental  project  just  outside  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Although  the  pro- 
jects were  relatively  new,  the  maintenance,  both  inside  and  out,  left 
a great  deal  to  be  desired.  Due  to  very  poor  living  habits  of  near-by 
neighbors,  our  family  waged  a never  ending  battle  against  roaches. 
It  also  was  a common  practice  for  some  tenants  to  park  their  auto- 
mobiles on  the  lawns.  The  result:  where  grass  had  once  beautified, 
there  was  barren  ground,  cratered  by  numerous  ruts.  I might  also  add 
there  seemed  to  be  a problem  for  these  people  to  find  various 
trash  containers  which  were  all  around  the  grounds.  Some  preferred 
to  drop  their  trash,  bottles  and  empty  cans  wherever  they  happened 
to  be. 

My  wife  and  I heard  about  Colonial  Square  from  a salesman  in 
another  cooperative.  Upon  deciding  that  we  would  much  rather  live 
in  Ann  Arbor  than  the  community  in  which  the  other  cooperative 
was  located,  we  applied  for  membership.  Understanding  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  under  which  such  housing  is  administered,  we 
had  no  worries  about  being  rejected,  even  though  we  knew  that  the 

^ Teacher.  President,  Colonial  Square  Cooperative,  Ann  Arbor. 
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cooperative  was  being  built  in  a section  of  the  city  where  few  if  any 
Negroes  had  previously  resided.  That  we  have  been  accepted  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I am  now  president  of  the  cooperative  after  less 
than  one  and  a half  years  in  residence. 

There  is  a wonderful  international  flavor  about  Colonial  Square. 
In  residence  are  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chinese,  Negroes,  Poles, 
Germans,  Koreans,  Mexicans.  You  name  the  nationality.  We  have  it. 
A most  significant  fact  is  that  during  my  previous  tenure  as  chairman 
of  our  Community  Relations  Committee,  and  now  as  a board  mem- 
ber, there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  an  official  complaint 
made  that  even  suggested  racial,  religious,  or  national  origin  impli- 
cations. Colonial  Square  is  a perfect  example  that  people  can  live 
together  harmoniously.  What  we  have  in  our  cooperative  is  a com- 
munity in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  People  fully  realize  that  we 
are  integrated;  yet  our  waiting  list  has  always  numbered  well  over 
100  families.  Just  before  the  recent  summer  this  list  was  almost 
approaching  200  families.  Our  applicants  are  primarily  interested  in 
obtaining  decent  housing  at  a price  they  can  afford. 

At  the  present  time  our  community  provides  services  for  many 
needs.  We  have  a cooperative  nursery  school  which  functions  as  a 
separate  nonprofit  corporation  with  its  own  board  of  directors.  Par- 
ents who  have  students  enrolled  pay  a small  fee  each  semester  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a professional  teacher.  The  facilities  of  our  com- 
munity building  were  made  available  to  this  group  free  of  charge. 
There  is  a small  group  of  parents  within  the  cooperative  who  have 
organized  a baby-sitter’s  swap  service.  Although  small  play  areas  and 
some  play  equipment  were  included  in  our  original  site  planning, 
they  proved  inadequate  to  meet  our  needs.  Three  additional  play 
areas  have  been  authorized.  Each  of  these  areas  will  be  equipped 
with  swings,  slides,  sand  boxes  and  climbing  apparatus  and  so  lo- 
cated within  the  cooperative  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  any 
small  child  having  to  cross  a street  to  get  to  a playground.  One  of 
these  areas  has  already  been  placed  in  operation. 

Although  we  are  still  in  the  planning  stages,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  a parking  lot,  complete  with  a separate  access  drive,  will  be 
built  to  serve  our  community  building.  This  parking  area  would 
serve  a dual  purpose:  to  provide  parking  spaces  for  people  using  the 
building,  and  thus  eliminate  the  problems  being  encountered  by 
residents  close  to  the  building  who  often  find  their  own  parking 
space  occupied  by  another  car;  and  to  provide  a tennis  court  during 
the  day.  Our  community  building  can  be  used  by  any  member  of  the 
cooperative  for  meetings  or  private  parties.  Outside  groups,  at  the 
present  time,  are  welcome  if  sponsored  by  a cooperative  member 
who  is  also  a member  of  the  particular  group  in  question.  At  the 
present  time  no  charge  is  made  for  either  use. 

We  were  considering  the  possibility  of  converting  from  our  present 
system  of  individual  gas  meters  to  a mass-metering  plan  which, 
according  to  reliable  estimates,  would  have  resulted  in  a considerable 
savings  for  each  cooperative  member.  Although  the  idea  has  not  been 
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completely  discarded,  further  research  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
initial  cost  for  this  conversion  plus  possible  maintenance  cost  of  gas 
lines  between  a common  meter  and  individual  units,  for  which 
the  cooperative  would  have  to  assume  responsibility,  might  be  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  make  this  step  not  feasible. 

At  Colonial  Square  we  have  a Cooperative  Newsletter  published 
monthly  by  our  newsletter  committee.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a 
means  of  keeping  our  members  clearly  informed  as  to  cooperative 
policy,  the  Newsletter  contains  want  ads,  dates  of  board,  committee, 
and  other  meetings,  letters  to  the  editor  and  other  items  of  general 
interest. 

The  cooperative  has  reached  outside  of  its  boundaries  on  several 
occasions.  We  were  successful  in  persuading  a local  bus  company  to 
extend  the  terminal  of  their  run  approximately  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  not  only  to,  but  through  the  co-op.  This  additional  service  has 
been  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  our  own  members,  but  also  the 
many  families  who  reside  between  the  cooperative  and  the  original 
point  of  termination.  During  the  past  spring  election  we  invited 
candidates  for  public  office  to  appear  at  a public  meeting.  Although 
the  turnout  for  this  meeting  was  not  what  we  had  hoped  for,  a few 
people  from  the  outside  community  were  in  attendance. 

In  addition  to  an  elected  board  of  five  members,  our  cooperative 
has  four  functioning  committees.  These  are  (1)  buildings  and 
grounds,  (2)  community  relations,  (3)  newsletter,  and  (4)  member- 
ship. 

During  our  short  period  of  existence  all,  of  course,  has  not  been 
a bed  of  roses.  Some  of  our  problems  have  been  solved;  some  are  in 
the  process,  hopefully,  of  being  solved,  and  some  seemingly  may 
never  be  solved.  In  some  areas  of  the  co-op,  parking  spaces  are  at  a 
premium.  The  assignment  of  individual  parking  spaces  so  as  to  pro- 
vide at  least  one  space  per  unit  was  undertaken  by  our  buildings  and 
grounds  committee.  Unassigned  spaces  are  now  on  a first  come,  first 
served  basis  for  members  with  two  cars  and/or  visitors. 

We  solved  our  “dog  problems”  through  a “shape  up  or  ship  out” 
directive.  Since  the  members  were  informed  that  failure  to  clean 
up  after  their  dogs  or  to  keep  them  restrained  on  a leash  when 
outside  their  units  would  definitely  place  them  in  violation  of  their 
occupancy  agreement  and  make  necessary  eviction  procedures,  we’ve 
had  very  few  problems  insofar  as  dogs  are  concerned.  I might  add 
that  during  the  time  that  I was  chairman  of  our  community  relations 
committee  we  used  to  jokingly,  but  often  cryingly,  comment  that  our 
committee  was  mired  in  the  problem  of  dog  manure.  We  went 
through  this  problem  for  almost  one  year,  and  then  after  becoming 
a board  member  we  decided  to  try  this  method.  We  so  far  have  had 
to  send  out  only  one  letter  and  violators  have  shaped  up  rather  than 
risk  being  shipped  out. 

At  the  present  time  our  community  relations  committee  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  solving  our  cat  problem.  Yes,  there 
is  a cat  problem.  Many  proposals  have  been  suggested.  One  was  for 
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the  offering  of  a bounty  for  the  apprehension  of  stray  cats,  stray  cats 
being  defined  as  any  cat  found  outside  not  on  a leash.  Needless  to 
say,  this  proposal  went  over  like  a big  lead  balloon  and  was  subse- 
quently tabled.  We  haven’t  solved  the  cat  problem  yet  but  we’re  still 
working  on  it. 

At  the  present  time  taxes  are  our  biggest  problem.  The  City  of 
Ann  Arbor  has  established  an  assessed  valuation  for  our  property 
that  exceeds  the  estimate  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  by 
some  $140,000.  Although  legal  services  were  retained  by  the  coopera- 
tive and  an  appeal  to  the  Michigan  State  Tax  Commission  subse- 
quently made,  an  unfavorable  decision  was  rendered.  We  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  carrying  charges  $10  a month  in  order  to 
meet  this  additional  expense.  We  sincerely  believe  that  our  tax 
assessment  should  not  be  based  on  similar  properties  because  of  the 
limited  purpose  for  which  the  cooperative  is  being  utilized.  Unlike 
other  projects  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from  realizing  a profit  from 
which  we  might  capitalize.  Many  of  our  residents  are  students,  for 
whom  $10  more  a month  has  been  a real  burden.  This  is  not  the 
hnal  word  in  this  matter.  We  are  still  appealing  the  case,  and  hope 
the  outcome  will  be  favorable  for  the  cooperative. 

We  think  we  have  a pretty  good  community.  Our  women  feel 
safe  in  walking  alone  at  night.  We  have  had  no  purse  snatchings, 
robberies,  burglaries,  or  any  other  of  this  type  incident  of  which 
I am  aware.  Our  sidewalks  and  streets  are  well  lighted  and  we  are 
studying  the  feasibility  of  putting  more  lights  in  our  back  court 
areas  so  as  to  further  assure  the  high  degree  of  safety  we  now  enjoy. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  after  this  past  horrible  summer  we  ought 
to  be  doing  everything  within  our  power  to  break  up  the  ghettos. 
We  ought  to  be  building  cooperative  communities  like  ours  every- 
place we  can,  so  that  people  can  live  decently,  at  a reasonable  cost, 
in  a community  of  their  own  choosing.  By  doing  this  we  at  least 
will  better  assure  that  people  of  all  different  races,  religions  and 
nationalities  will  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  — and 
what’s  more  important,  to  enjoy  — each  other  as  fellow  human  beings. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  the  big  problems  with  which  many  urban 
areas  are  confronted  today  are  how  to  provide  decent  housing  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  how  to  best  promote  both  pride  and  thrift  in 
ownership  so  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  I sincerely 
believe  that  cooperative  housing  is  the  answer  to  these  problems. 
The  reason  is  very  simple.  In  the  rental  program  the  housing  is 
“theirs,”  in  the  cooperative  program  it  is  “ours.” 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

We  are  also  happy  to  have  with  us  Mrs.  Kathryn  Maxwell,  who  is 
a resident  of  the  Ranier-Hamilton  Cooperative  in  Detroit  — vice- 
president  of  that  co-op  — and  who  also  has  had  a notable  career  in 
public  health  education,  from  which  she  recently  retired. 

As  I remember,  the  Ranier-Hamilton  Court  is  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  riot  area.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  testimony. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  KATHRYN  MAXWELL 


Mrs.  Maxwell:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  I live  in  the  area 
that  attracted  nationwide  attention  in  July  and  it  has  a very  inter- 
esting outcome,  Lll  speak  to  it  later. 

I came  to  this  area  45  years  ago  as  a bride  and  then  I lived  in  a 
house.  It  is  very  much  changed  in  the  45  years  I’ve  lived  here.  But 
then  lots  of  changes  have  come.  I’m  even  a little  changed  myself  in 
those  45  years. 

Success  of  a Co-op  Conversion 

I live  now  in  an  apartment,  the  Ranier-Hamilton,  which  was 
converted.  I lived  there  for  24  years  before  it  became  a cooperative 
and  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  me  to  watch  the  change.  This 
was  a well-built  apartment  and  it  was  well  maintained  until  about 
10  years  before  it  became  a cooperative.  And  then  it  began  to  slip 
very,  very  definitely  and  the  whole  neighborhood  around  it  was  also 
slipping.  When  it  was  converted  to  a cooperative  there  were  changes 
made  and  the  apartment  itself  was  renovated,  and  I think  it  gave  a 
lift  to  the  whole  neighborhood  to  see  the  change  in  this  one  coopera- 
tive apartment. 

Since  it  has  been  a cooperative  it  has  been  maintained  very  much 
better  and  the  backward  slipping  in  the  neighborhood,  I think,  has 
changed  too  as  a result  of  the  cooperative  being  there.  The  residents 
of  the  cooperative  during  the  changeover  were  largely  older  p>eople 
and  many  of  them  are  widows.  They  were  not  delighted  with  the 
changes  in  the  neighborhood  and  they  were  very  apprehensive  about 
cooperatives.  Most  of  us  knew  nothing  about  cooperatives,  and  they 
were  very  apprehensive  about  the  fact  that  many  Negroes  were 
coming  into  the  neighborhood,  and  particularly  that  there  would  be 
Negroes  in  the  cooperative. 

Some  of  the  people  who  lived  there  were  — well,  you  could  almost 
say  they  were  bigots.  Bigot  was  the  word  I used  — not  a very  choice 
word,  I'll  admit  — but  it  has  been  of  great,  very  great,  interest  to 
me  to  see  changes  in  p>eople  I’ve  known  for,  some  of  them,  almost 
30  years.  People  my  own  age  and  older,  and  people  who  I never 
thought  would  change,  living  together  closely  and  helping  and  being 
helped  by  neighbors  that  they  didn’t  think  they’d  ever  speak  to,  was 
very  interesting. 

One  of  the  ladies  who  lives  there  and  whom  I’ve  known  for  40 
years,  was  most  apprehensive  and  I,  among  others,  persuaded  her  to 
stay  and  see  how  she’d  like  it.  There  was  a young  Negro  woman  who 
moved  in  across  the  hall  from  her  and  she  takes  in  the  packages  for 
this  young  lady  and  visits  with  her,  and  I think  you  could  say  that 
she  enjoys  her  company  very  much.  There  have  been  many  instances 
like  this  that  I think  might  not  have  happened  — that  have  changed 
the  attitudes  of  people. 
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One  of  them  was  my  friend  Sadie,  who  is  a lady  I’ve  known  for 
more  years  than  I am  willing  to  admit.  She  was  even  older  than  I 
am,  by  about  15  years  — I’ll  let  you  figure  that  one  out  for  yourself  — 
and  she  was  also  a cripple,  and  coming  down  the  hall  she  fell  and 
broke  her  hip.  A new  neighbor  who  had  just  moved  in  — a young 
couple  — the  man  came  out  and  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  into 
the  apartment  and  looked  after  her  and  I was  amazed  at  the  effect 
of  this.  One  of  the  women  who  was,  1 think,  the  most  bigoted  of  all, 
said,  “What  would  we  ever  have  done  without  him?’’  I think  that, 
more  than  anything  I could  say,  illustrates  what  change  can  come 
about  even  when  people  are  far,  far  beyond  middle  age,  which  is  15 
years  older  than  you  are. 

But  there  has  been  a very,  very  great  change  — unbelievable. 
Another  resident  of  the  apartment  is  a woman  who  is  not  the  easiest 
lady  to  get  along  with.  But  she  has  a green  thumb  and  she  likes  to 
garden;  she  loves  to  garden  and  she  has  played  the  most  active  role 
of  all  in  the  house  and  grounds  committee  in  our  cooperative.  She 
works  out  in  the  garden  and  she  does  a wonderful  job,  and  she  gets 
recognition  that  she  could  get  in  no  other  way  because  we  all 
love  the  roses  that  she  has  grown  and  the  flowers  she  is  growing. 
And  many  people  stop  and  talk  to  her  about  what  she  has  done  and 
I’m  sure  that  it  has  meant  a great  deal  to  her.  It  has  meant  a great 
deal  to  us  to  have  this  wonderful  work  done. 

Another  thing  too  — I have  another  friend  who  likes  to  garden  and 
she’s  a little  more  prosperous  than  we  are.  She  had  to  pay  $30,000 
for  a house  that  had  a yard  so  she  could  have  a garden.  I’m  sure  my 
friend  in  the  cooperative  could  not  have  gardened  under  those  cir- 
cumstances because  she  was  in  a low-income  group. 

The  cooperative  has  brought  stability  to  the  neighborhood.  I be- 
lieve there’s  more  working-togetherness  between  members  of  the  co- 
operative and  people  who  had  had  backyards  pretty  well  filled  with 
automobiles  that  were  no  longer  able  to  run.  The  cooperative,  work- 
ing together  with  some  of  these  people,  have  given  a pick-up,  a real 
pick-up  to  the  neighborhood. 

1 think  that  if  we  had  more  such  buildings  as  ours,  more  coopera- 
tives, more  people  working  together  and  finding  out  that  they  have 
so  much  more  in  common  than  they  thought  they  had  — I believe 
that  if  we  could  have  more,  because  one  is  not  very  many,  but  I’m 
sure  that  if  we  could  have  more  cooperatives  of  this  kind  — it  would 
help  immeasurably  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  hate  and  some 
of  the  problems  of  fear  that  we  all  have  been  anxious  and  concerned 
about.  1 wish  there  could  be  more  such  cooperatives.  But  I like  mine 
and  I’m  glad  I’m  there,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Also  we  are  very  proud  to  have  with  us  today  Mr.  August  Scholle, 
who  is  President  of  the  Michigan  State  AFL-CIO  and  a vice  president 
of  the  Michigan  Housing  Associates,  which  sponsors  the  co-ops. 

Mr.  Scholle  is  one  of  the  great  citizens  of  Michigan  and  the  coun- 
try and  we  are  privileged  to  have  him  with  us. 
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SI  ATEMENl  BY  AUGUSl  SCHOLLE 


Mr.  Scholle;  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Wearing  as  1 do  today  two  hats,  I think  everyone  can  understand  -- 
despite  the  tact  1 was  rccj nested  to  come  here  as  vice  president  ol 
the  Michigan  Housing  Associates  - that  my  v iewpoints  would  be  very 
well  spiced  with  the  labor  viewpoint,  inasmuch  as  I have  been  in 
the  labor  movement  virtually  all  my  life. 


Labor  Unions  and  Cooperatives 

Labor  and  cooperatives  share  a common  interest  in  the  pocketbook 
ol  working  people.  Labor  is  concerned  in  getting  full  value  for  the 
worker’s  time  and  eliort,  and  the  cooperatives  are  concerned  with 
getting  full  value  for  his  money.  Each  worker  is  both  a producer  and 
a consumer.  Labor  unions  protect  his  interest  on  the  job,  but  he  is 
largely  unprotected  as  a consumer. 

One  of  the  greatest  expenditures  of  the  worker’s  income  is  for 
housing.  Housing  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  areas  of  unmet  social 
need.  There  is  a real  shortage  of  decent,  adecpiate  housing  within 
the  financial  means  of  the  average  worker.  Private  enterprise  for 
profit  is  not  able  to  produce  housing  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income. 

One  of  the  greatest  expenditures  of  the  Worker’s  income  is  for 
long  record  of  labor  interest  in  cooperatives.  The  16th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1896  called  on  all 
unions  to  aid  cooperatives.  There  have  been  a number  of  varied 
ventures  by  labor  in  and  with  the  cooperative  movement.  Many 
unions  have  built  and  developed  their  own  cooperative  housing  pro- 
jects and  communities  in  all  areas  of  our  country,  and  the  labor 
movement  in  many  countries  in  Europe  has  been  the  backbone  of 
the  cooperative  movement. 

Three  years  ago,  we  helped  organize  in  Detroit  under  the  chair- 
manship of  our  late  brother,  A1  Barbour,  president  of  the  Wayne 
County  AFL-CIO,  a cooperative  housing  organization.  The  Michigan 
Housing  Associates.  This  is  a corporation  which  we  started  which 
includes  a great  many  organizations  other  than  labor.  Just  to  give 
you  the  name  of  a few:  The  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Churches  and  many  of  its  affiliates,  Detroit  Building 
Construction  Trade,  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing,  FCH 
Services  Incorporated,  Lead  Life  Insurance  Company,  Michigan 
Credit  Union  League  and  many  of  its  affiliates,  and  others  much  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Michigan  Housing  Associates  also  included,  in  addition  to 
cooperative  and  labor  leadership,  official  church  support  and  com- 
munity leadership.  We  felt  the  problems  of  the  cities,  and  the  largely 
.unmet  need  for  decent  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  called  for 
the  type  of  nonprofit  developer  whose  basic  concern  would  be  people. 
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not  profit.  We  felt  that  the  stress  should  be  in  building  communities 
where  people  could  safely  walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  where  we 
would  be  dedicated  not  only  to  racial  integration  but  to  economic 
integration  as  well. 

Because  we  are  interested  in  human  needs  and  concerns,  the  co- 
operative approach  has  other  important  values  to  offer.  Again,  this 
is  not  new  for  the  labor  movement  to  be  concerned  with  other  values. 
We  have  pioneered  in  many  of  the  efforts  for  social  security  legisla- 
tion, pensions,  medical  care,  etcetera.  Ihe  cooperative  is  a com-  f 
munity  of  people  working  together  — and  in  working  together,  each 
member  has  a role  to  play  and  a control  and  voice  in  his  own  com-  i 
munity.  In  this  day  of  bigness  and  of  decision-making  from  above,  i 
the  lone  individual  is  too  often  lost  like  a pebble  in  a vast  sea  of  ) 
pebbles.  In  a cooperative  housing  community,  the  opinion  of  the  j 
individual  and  his  contributions  are  immediately  important,  not  only 
to  him  but  to  the  whole. 

One  of  the  other  gains  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  i 
cents  is  the  educational  effect  of  participating  in  a democratic  com- 
munity on  a day-to-day  basis  where  one  lives.  Cooperatives  operating 
under  the  Rochdale  principle  are  basic  democracies:  one  member, 
one  vote.  Needless  to  say,  1 have  ardently  advocated  one  man,  one 
vote  for  a long  time.  The  need  to  register  a vote,  or  register  a com- 
plaint is  more  immediately  evident  than  in  the  larger  society  around 
us.  The  effects  of  participation  or  lack  of  participation  are  also  more 
easily  seen  and  felt.  In  time,  the  lessons  learned  should  help 
strengthen  the  basic  belief  and  support  for  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  I believe  the  evidence  the  people  present  here  have  made  in 
that  regard  would  indicate  that  that  is  correct. 

The  cooperative  technique  of  working  together  to  service  felt  needs 
expands  rapidly  in  many  directions.  Just  as  in  the  labor  movement 
we  expanded  into  many  fringe  benefits  and  demands  instead  of  just 
more  money  in  the  pay  envelope,  so  the  cooperative  housing  mem- 
bers expand  in  other  ways  to  service  other  consumer  needs.  Credit 
unions,  cooperative  nurseries,  group  purchasing  clubs,  etcetera,  are 
a natural  development  in  many  of  the  labor  housing  cooperatives 
already  in  existence  — and  I am  sure  in  others  as  well. 

Labor  has  another  very  basic  interest  in  housing:  New  housing  ! 
means  jobs.  The  housing  industry  is  the  biggest  job  creator  in  our 
economy,  except  for  the  war  industry.  Housing  also  means  jobs  in  : 
all  the  peripheral  industries  such  as  bricks,  glass,  steel,  plumbing, 
heating,  and  so  forth.  It  also  means  jobs  to  create  new  streets,  new 
commercial  facilities,  utility  services,  and  utility  lines.  It  also  means 
jobs  in  all  the  appliance  and  furniture  industries. 

Organized  labor  has  a real  stake  in  making  sure  there  are  jobs  in  ! 
our  economy  not  only  for  organized  labor  but  for  all  workers.  A full 
employment  economy  has  always  been  a major  goal  of  organized  < 
labor. 

By  using  the  nonprofit  sponsorship  approach,  and  the  below- 
market  mortgage  of  the  Federal  Government  and  now  also  under 
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our  new  State  law -- if  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  function  — we  can 
create  thousands  and  thousands  of  new  units  of  housing  so  badly 
needed  for  lower-  and  moderate-income  families.  This  is  housing  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  built,  and  therefore  jobs  that  might  not 
otherwise  exist. 

Cooperatives  will  not  supplant  private  enterprise.  The  builders 
will  still  do  the  building,  and  the  suppliers  will  still  service  the 
needs  of  the  new  construction  or  rehabilitation. 

The  nonprofit  cooperative  through  its  role  as  a producer  exerts 
a measure  of  control  over  the  costs  and  quality  of  the  final  product. 
In  so  doing,  it  serves  as  an  economic  lever  against  unscrupulous 
profiteering  and  as  a standards  lever  over  shoddy  construction. 

Workers  don’t  object  to  automation,  provided  they  don’t  have  to 
pay  the  social  costs  of  that  automation.  In  too  many  industries,  the 
workers  were  thrown  out  on  the  streets  and  replaced  by  machines. 
If  automation  is  the  desirable  answer  for  lower  costs,  then  the  build- 
ing trades  worker  should  and  could  be  assured  of  security  through  a 
technique  such  as  a guaranteed  annual  wage  or  guaranteed  annual 
work  year.  This  has  been  done  in  Sweden  and  can  be  done  here. 

I would  like  to  add  that  my  supposition  has  been  that  you  un- 
doubtedly have  been  provided  with  the  material  incorporated  in  the 
policy  resolution  under  the  title  “Urban  America’’  by  the  National 
Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  1965  and  the  resolution  that  was 
later,  in  1966,  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  Urban 
America.  I would  like  to  point  out  — I’m  sure  that  Mr.  Lyons  may 
have,  but  sometimes  our  assumption  doesn’t  necessarily  materialize 
into  reality,  consequently  I thought  that  I would  mention  it  — this 
has  some  very  salient  information  that  I think  would  be  very  ad- 
visable for  the  Commission  to  have  access  to. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Shuman  tells  me  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
this  material  has  not  been  introduced  into  this  record  and  we  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Scholle:  Well,  it  is  too  lengthy  to  read  and  I think  that  most 
of  these  points  have  been  covered.  But,  it  points  out  for  instance  that 
70  percent  of  all  Americans  now  live  in  212  metropolitan  areas  that 
occupy  less  than  10  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  By  1985 
we  will  have  250  million  people,  and  about  80  percent  will  live  in 
metropolitan  areas.  This  data  was  put  together  two  years  ago:  That 
close  to  15  million  dwelling  units  are  still  substandard. 

I’ll  just  go  into  the  headlines  and  provide  you  with  a copy  of 
this.i  It  deals  with  questions  of  housing  for  low-income  families  as 
well  as  urban  renewal  housing  for  moderate-inconie  families  and 
housing  for  the  elderly,  cooperative  acquisition  of  existing  projects  — 
which  means  provisions  in  our  Federal  grants  to  enable  the  coopera- 
tives to  purchase  and  acquire  sites  that  lend  themselves  to  cooperative 
housing.  Community  facilities,  which  is  naturally  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  whole  housing  project  — you  can’t  build  a large  housing  unit 
without  water  and  sewer  facilities.  It  deals  with  that  question,  it 

^ In  Commission  files. 
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deals  with  the  question  of  metrojxditan  and  regional  planning,  equal 
housing  opportunity.  It  states  among  other  things  that  there’s  no 
place  in  America  for  racial  ghettos,  and  naturally  we  also  incorporate 
a provision  for  labor  standards  on  construction,  etcetera,  which  you 
would  assume.  And  this  is  the  essence  of  it,  along  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 1 don’t  want  to  read  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I don’t  want  to 
take  that  much  time.  However,  I’ll  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  with  the 
Commission  and  make  additional  copies  available  if  they  are  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I suggest  we  take  a five-minute  break  and  reconvene. 

(Recess.) 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  question  period  has  arrived.  I’m  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Ravitch  to  start. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Fd  say  Mr.  Krootlis  testimony  was  as  thorough  and 
objective  as  everything  else  you’ve  done  in  this  field.  We  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

I might  also  ask  if  you  would  submit  for  the  record  the  analysis 
you  just  completed  for  NHC  [National  Housing  Conference]  of  the 
legislation  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  [Charles  Percy]  from 
Illinois.  / think  that  would  be  veiy  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Krooth:  That  was  one  of  the  documents  that  was  offered  for 
the  record,  since  the  National  Housing  Conference  studied  proposals 
dealing  with  homeownership,  including  the  particular  proposal  to 
which  you  alluded. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Krooth,  instruct  me.  In  listening  to  your  testi- 
mony 1 gathered  what  you  described  was  no  doubt  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  experience  that  you  hax>e  had  in  dealing  with  the 
I CH  [Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing]  and  the  propositions  you 
set  forth  are  proven  and  well  known.  Of  course,  you  appreciate  we 
are  concerned  with  understanding  the  effect  of  all  cooperatives,  and 
the  law  permits  other  kinds  of  organizations  to  sponsor  cooperatives, 
some  of  which  don’t  have  the  expertise  or  the  wise  counsel  that  FCH 
has.  The  law  also  permits  piivate  builders  to  sponsor  cooperatives  — 
two  types  of  cooperatives  — as  a matter  of  fact. 

I wofider  if  you  might  comment  on  the  alternate  forms  of  coopera- 
tive sponsorship  to  the  kind  that  FCH  has  initiated  and  worked  with. 
And  also  tell  us  if  there  are  any  major  changes  — I don’t  mean  in  the 
technical  sense  — in  the  existing  legislation  pertaining  to  coopera- 
tives, with  particular  reference  to  the  type  of  sponsorship  of  promo- 
tion of  these  cooperatwes,  that  you  xvould  recommend. 

Two  Types  of  Cooperatives 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  I think  the  question  that  you’ve  asked  is  most 
relevant.  There  are  cooperatives  that  were  organized  in  New  York 
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City  which  have  been  called  builder-sponsored  cooperatives.  In  those 
cases,  the  builder  organized  the  cooperative  and  put  his  friends  or 
associates  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cooperative.  In  a very  real 
sense  in  that  kind  of  cooperative,  the  builder  is  dealing  with  himself; 
so  he  works  out  the  best  kind  of  a contract  from  his  own  point  of 
view  of  making  a maximum  profit. 

Now,  of  course,  he  doesn’t  do  this  without  some  review  on  the 
part  of  FHA.  Nevertheless,  situations  have  developed  in  New  York 
where  it  was  later  found  that  the  project  had  not  been  built  accord- 
ing to  speciheations.  Lawsuits  developed.  As  a result,  some  of  the 
financial  institutions  in  New  York  who  originally  bought  these  mort- 
gages became  unhappy  about  these  kinds  of  cooperatives.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  we  have  urged  that  Federal  assistance  be  limited 
to  independent  consumer  cooperatives.  To  some  extent,  this  has  been 
written  into  the  law  on  some  programs.  Thus,  if  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  is  to  buy  a mortgage  insured  under  Section 
213  and  use  certain  designated  special  assistance  funds,  the  mortgagor 
must  be  a “consumer  cooperative.’’  Likewise,  if  FHA  is  to  insure  a 
mortgage  on  an  existing  project  which  is  to  be  acquired  for  conver- 
sion to  cooperative  ownership,  the  mortgagor  must  be  a “consumer 
cooperative’’  under  Section  213(i). 

The  consumer  cooperative  by  definition  is  one  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  builder.  It  has  a board  of  directors  which  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  builder,  so  that  there  will  be  an  arm’s  length  transaction 
and  protection  of  the  consumer  interest. 

I have  a specific  recommendation  on  programs  which  are  given 
special  Federal  aids  that  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  law  and  regulations  should  require  that  the  cooperative 
is  one  that  qualifies  as  a consumer  cooperative.  This  does  not  mean 
one  that  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
for  Cooperative  Housing.  It  does  mean  a cooperative  sponsored  by 
an  organization  (1)  that  is  independent  of  the  builder;  and  (2)  that 
will  provide  technically  qualified  people  who  can  conduct  a mean- 
ingful negotiation  to  protect  the  consumers’  interests.  Even  though 
you  have  two  sides  represented  at  the  table,  the  bargaining  can  be 
unequal.  You  have  to  have  equal  competence  in  bargaining  to  achieve 
a satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Would  you  advocate  that  FHA  abandon  a builder- 
sponsored  co-op? 

Mr.  Krooth:  I think  that  there  are  serious  questions  as  to  its  use. 
To  my  knowledge,  I don’t  know  whether  there  are  any  builder- 
sponsored  cooperatives  in  the  (d)(3)  program.  Where  you  have  con- 
sumer-sponsored cooperatives,  the  experience  has  been  uniformly 
good.  Where  you  have  the  builder-sponsored  type  of  cooperative, 
there  is  a tendency  to  overreach  and  not  to  protect  the  consumers’ 
interest.  I am  pleased  that  several  recent  laws  have  limited  certain 
Federal  aids  to  consumer  cooperatives.  I think  that’s  what  should  be 
done  generally. 
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I want  to  draw  a distinction  between  (a)  a builder-sponsored  co- 
operative and  (b)  an  investor-sponsored  project.  In  an  investor-spon- 
sored project,  the  investor  undertakes  the  project  through  his  own 
corporation  which  contracts  to  sell  the  completed  project  to  the  co- 
operative. In  such  a case,  the  cooperative  can  and  should  be  a con- 
sumer cooperative  that  is  independent  of  the  investor.  There  are  a 
number  of  221(d)(3)  projects  which  are  being  undertaken  under  this 
investor-sponsor  program.  However,  since  these  projects  do  involve 
independent  consumer  cooperatives  which  purchase  the  projects  upon 
completion,  these  projects  have  been  successful.  They  are  not  open 
to  the  objections  which  I have  previously  described  because,  as  I said, 
there  is  an  arm’s  length  negotiation  between  the  investor-sponsor  and 
the  independent  consumer  cooperative. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Krooth,  in  this  day  and  age,  those  concerned 
with  these  problems  are  focusing  on  the  overall  question  of  how  to 
make  the  cities  more  attractive  places  to  live  in,  and  on  the  question 
of  integration,  and  they  are  focusing  on  the  way  metropolitan  areas 
are  increasing  tremendously  in  size.  Do  you  think  that  a cooperative 
— where  quite  understandably  and  legitimately  the  program  is  moti- 
vated or  determined  by  the  self-interest  of  the  cooperators  — can  be 
as  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  overall  community?  Can  the  co- 
operatives be  as  responsive  to  some  of  the  social  and  political  im- 
peratives that  I think  many  in  society  are  trying  to  achieve  now  as, 
for  example,  a project  that  is  more  directly  sponsored  by  a govern- 
mental agency? 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  I think  that  governmental  agency  sponsorship 
is  certainly  essential  in  many  programs  such  as  public  housing.  As 
a matter  of  fact  I think  that  the  local  housing  authorities  should  be 
permitted  to  use  their  background  and  experience  to  go  into  some 
programs  which  the  Congress  has  denied  them  the  opportunity  to 
do.  I believe  in  a multi-character  approach.  We  should  get  as  many 
qualified  organizations  as  possible  into  these  programs  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs.  But,  speaking  specifically  about  a cooperative,  when 
its  program  is  announced  initially,  all  of  the  ground  rules  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  prospective  members  before  they  join.  If  this  is 
done,  a cooperative  can  achieve  social  objectives  that  may  not  be 
achievable  through  a rental  approach.  If  you  announce  that  you  are 
going  to  have  a cooperative  program  and  don’t  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  to  be  racially  inclusive  and  nondiscriminatory,  people  come  in 
and  think,  well,  they  can  use  their  membership  committee  to  keep 
out  minority  groups.  Historically,  this  was  done  in  some  of  the 
luxury  cooperatives  years  ago.  They  misused  cooperatives  for  that 
purpose.  FCH  has  achieved  outstanding  success  in  developing  inte- 
grated cooperative  communities.  It  does  so  by  making  this  policy 
clear  at  the  outset,  so  that  everybody  knows  the  cooperative  will  not 
discriminate  racially. 

I go  a step  further.  Projects  should  be  economically  integrated. 
This  is  one  of  the  basic  defects  in  our  legislation  today.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  separate  programs.  There  is  a program  to  serve  each  seg- 
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ment  of  the  income  group  by  a separate  project.  Through  such 
^ legislation,  we  produce  segregation  by  income  and  economic  status 
instead  of  encouraging  an  intermixture  of  such  families. 

Now,  the  leasing  program  under  HAA  and  the  rent-supplement 
program  under  FHA  begin  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  You  can 
intermix  lower-income  families  with  moderate-income  families.  If  that 
is  contemplated  and  announced  initially,  it  won’t  be  a surprise  to 
people  who  are  going  to  occupy  the  project.  They  would  know  in 
advance  that  this  is  a project  that  is  going  to  be  economically 
and  racially  integrated.  When  Federal  aid  is  provided,  we  ought  to 
build  programs  that  are  truly  democratic  with  an  intermixture  by 
income  groups  and  by  racial  groups. 

Taxes  on  Co-ops 

Mr.  Ravitch:  One  last  question,  if  I may.  In  New  York  City, 
where  we  have  our  own  middle-income  housing  program,  which  is 
used  primarily  for  cooperatives  rather  than  rental  housing.  I’ve  heard 
it  expressed  by  a number  of  people  on  the  public  side  of  the  pro- 
gram that  — after  the  cooperatives  have  been  organized  and  the 
people  have  moved  in  — because  of  increments  in  the  tax  rate  or 
increases  in  operating  costs,  the  public  administrators  managing  these 
programs  are  considerably  more  severe  because  there’s  no  landlord 
in  between  the  cooperators  and  the  city  government.  .The  city  govern- 
ment must  bear  the  sole  political  brunt,  if  you  will,  of  the  unhappi- 
ness over  the  increases  in  carrying  charges.  Would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  this? 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  there  are  several  kinds  of  increases  in  carry- 
ing charges.  In  some  of  the  builder-sponsored  cooperatives  in  New 
York  where  their  primary  concern  was  to  build  a project  and  make 
a profit  and  then  walk  away  from  it,  they  often  deliberately  under- 
stated the  carrying  charges.  Then  when  the  people  moved  in,  they 
found  that  the  carrying  charges  were  higher.  This  is  something  which 
I think  was  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  sponsorship.  Now,  you 
can  have  increases  which  you  can’t  anticipate  on  some  types  of 
carrying  charges,  like  taxes.  You  do  the  best  you  can  to  estimate  what 
the  taxes  will  be.  FHA  gives  its  estimate.  You  go  to  the  assessor’s 
office  and  talk  to  him.  Then,  a budget  is  prepared  showing  what  the 
taxes  will  be.  If  afterwards  the  taxing  officials  do  something  that 
all  of  us  think  is  completely  unjustihed  by  imposing  an  unreasonable 
tax  assessment,  all  you  can  do  is  hght  it.  In  the  cooperative’s  informa- 
tion bulletin  issued  to  prospective  members,  there  is  a statement 
that  the  amount  of  the  taxes  is  something  beyond  the  control  of  the 
cooperative  and  that  the  budget  is  based  upon  the  best  information 
available  on  taxes. 

Some  of  the  taxing  bodies  will  recognize  the  principle  Mr.  Jones 
spoke  about.  They  agree  that  a property  should  not  be  taxed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  brick  and  mortar.  If  a property  is 
limited  by  law  and  by  charter  to  serve  a lower-income  group  which 
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would  pay  $80  monthly  instead  of  $110  for  a townhouse,  we  feel  the 
tax  assessors  ought  to  take  this  into  account  and  capitalize  the  lim- 
ited income  that  is  achievable  from  such  a project.  They  ought  to 
fix  a lower  tax  assessment.  Many  taxing  jurisdictions  have  done  this. 
That  is  the  issue  involved  in  the  lawsuit  which  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Housing  Cooperatives  in  Michigan 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I have  in  my  hand  here  a list  of  cooperatives  in 
Michigan  — an  impressive  list.  These  are  all,  I think,  under  221(d)(3). 
I picked  it  up  off  the  table  back  there  and  1 have  a Detroit  News 
reprint.  First,  let  me  say  how  impressed  1 have  been  with  the  extent 
of  the  construction  iwder  cooperatives,  and  with  the  extent  to  which 
you  have  married  it  to  the  221(d)(3)  program;  and  thirdly,  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  occurring  in  the  suburbs  in  effect.  We  wander  about 
the  country  and  in  city  after  city  1 ask  whether  there  is  any  action  in 
221(d)(3).  We  hear  yes  or  no.  If  we  hear  yes,  typically  most  of  the 
action  is  in  the  central  city,  probably  inxfolving  urban  renewal  land. 
This  is  the  first  example  I recall  — I ynight  be  overlooking  some- 
where you  have  exte?iswe  221(d)(3)  action,  and  darn  near  all  of  it  in 
the  suburbs.  Veiy  interesting,  and  almost  all  of  it  — all  of  it,  1 guess, 
except  one  project  — involving  the  cooperative  jnovement. 

However,  after  really  praisixig  you  very  ?nuch,  I want  to  ask  either 
Mr.  Krooth  or  Mr.  Addington  a questio?i.  At  the  top  of  this  sheet  it 
says  '‘For  families  of  low  and  moderate  incomes.”  I notice  in  some 
of  your  other  literature  you  are  more  cautious  and  use  the  word 
“lower”  rather  than  “low.”  Then  I look  at  the  rent  structure,  and 
lohile  it  is  certainly  good  in  many  ways  it  doesn’t  get  down  to  low- 
income  housing  really.  If  you  take  a family  m the  $3,000  bracket 
and  do  the  25  precent  thing,  you  come  out  with  about  $60  a month 
that  family  can  afford  for  rent.  If  you  take  $2,000  you  come  out  with 
$42  a month.  Now,  what  I want  to  ask  you  is,  do  cooperatives  have 
a role  in  attempting  to  provide  housing  in  the  $42  to  $70  level? 
What  is  the  lowest  figure  you  offer?  Is  it  the  $69  I see  here?  Do  co- 
operatives have  a role  for  providing  housing  in  that  market,  and  if 
not,  would  you  like  to  have  a role?  If  so,  what  would  have  to  be 
done  in  terms  of  legislation  or  new  housing  programs  or  whatever 
to  give  you  a foot  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Addington;  Mr.  DeGrove,  the  statute,  as  you  know,  uses  the 
language  “low  and  moderate  income”  in  referring  to  section  221(d)(3). 
We’ve  been  increasingly  worried  that  we  were  ending  up  with  housing 
that  was  exclusively  serving  the  moderate  rather  than  the  low  end 
of  that  spectrum.  Now  we  feel  that  cooperatives,  which  first  started 
as  a response  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  most  deprived,  offer  a 
very  useful  way  to  tackle  the  housing  problems  of  the  low-income 
group.  I am  using  that  word  now  as  the  government  agencies  define 
it  — under  $4,000  a year  income  in  several  areas  I think.  By  rehabili- 
tation programs,  if  properly  conceived  along  the  lines  Mr.  Krooth 
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[ indicated,  we  can  begin  to  reach  these  areas.  We  have  several  such 
programs  under  consideration  by  FHA  locally,  and  our  one  rehab 
program  represents  about  as  low  carrying  charges  as  we  have. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  That  was  $50,  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Addington:  Right.  Well,  as  you  see  at  Kramer  Homes,  the  top 
charge  is  right  under  $50  tor  three  bedrooms.  Fhat  is  certainly 
hitting  the  area  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Sure  is. 

I Mr.  Addington:  Then  the  Ranier-Hamilton  got  close  to  it.  And  we 
' have  other  programs.  It  we  can  restrain  the  zeal  ot  some  officials  and 
I architects  and  builders,  to  make  the  rehabilitation  too  great  — which 
I we  think  is  being  done  in  Cleveland,  where  you  saw  the  Hough  pro- 
grams; we  think  these  programs  are  much  too  expensive  — then  rehab 
can  do  it. 

We  think  the  new  leasing  program,  which  can  place  public  housing 
tenants  in  cooperatives  under  221(d)(3),  can  help.  And  we  have  such 
a program  in  the  works  in  a nontederally  assisted  urban  renewal 
program  in  Detroit  with  the  West  Central  Organization,  a militant 
neighborhood  group.  There  was  enacted  in  the  State  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  last  year,  legislation  that  would  permit  real  estate  tax 
exemption  tor  this  type  ot  housing  with  a payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
When  that  legislation  is  put  into  eftect,  as  Mr.  Scholle  indicated,  it 
will  enable  us  to  reach  $20  a month  lower  on  the  scale.  We  feel  that 
the  recipients  of  public  assistance,  who  now  often  are  housed  in  rela- 
tively expensive  slum  property,  should  more  properly  have  their 
housing  needs  met  in  cooperatives  and  other  private  programs  of 
this  sort.  In  those  ways  we  think  we  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
low-income  families  — although  we  have  no  apologies  for  the  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  moderate-income  families. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Did  you  include  the  use  of  rent  supplements  in 
(d)3  projects? 

Mr.  Addington:  Yes.  I meant  to. 


Advantages  of  Interest  Subsidies 

I Mr.  Krooth:  I’d  just  like  to  supplement  what  has  been  said  on  the 
ij  legislative  side  by  indicating  that  we  have  strongly  recommended 
jl  that  there  be  more  interest  subsidies  in  order  to  reach  lower  in  the 
! income  scale.  Now,  we  have  a program  with  either  public  housing 
I or  rent  supplements  which  would  be  enough  to  pay  all  the  principal 
I and  all  the  interest  for  the  lowest  income  group.  We  have  another 
t program  under  (d)(3)  which  will  take  the  interest  rate  down  to  3 
I percent.  We  need  to  fill  a gap  and  have  a graduated  interest  subsidy 
|l  from  a zero  precent  on  up  to  3 percent.  When  the  family  income 
j[  increases  its  rate  would  go  up  porportionately,  until  it  reached  6 
[percent.  With  such  a program,  we  can  reach  families  who  are  in  this 
flower  income  group,  above  the  public  housing  level  but  below  the 
j level  we  can  reach  today  with  221(d)(3). 

Mr.  DeGrove:  And  another  thing.  Some  of  the  public  housing 
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lue  have  been  looking  at  recently  seems  to  end  up  too  high,  you 
know,  for  low-income  people.  Remarkably  enough,  I think  in  New 
York  City,  ivasn’t  it  $18  a room? 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Yes. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Well,  let  me  ask  you  — that’s  very  interesting  — 
have  you  worked  out  a specific  proposal? 

Mr.  Krck)th:  Yes,  for  years  now  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence has  been  recommending  a program  of  this  kind  and  the  Senate 
Committee  in  its  hearings  has  gone  into  it  in  great  detail.  They 
haven’t  yet  reported  out  a bill  this  year  dealing  with  interest  sub- 
sidies. The  Committee  in  executive  session  has  approved  the  new 
program  for  interest  subsidies;  but  so  far,  the  interest  subsidy  would 
not  go  below  3 percent.  It  would  have  a subsidy  to  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  3 and  6 percent.  There  has  been  serious  discussion 
within  the  Committee  to  go  below  3 percent,  some  talk  of  going  to 
2 percent,  and  some  talk  of  going  to  zero.  I think  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Congress  will  take  action  like  that,  because  we  do  have 
unfilled  areas  of  need.  This  interest  subsidy  program  has  another 
advantage  in  making  it  possible  to  integrate  by  income  groups, 
because  you  can  take  lower-income  families  and  put  them  in  a 213 
program  financed  with  a market  interest  rate.  Just  like  you  can 
accept  rent-supplement  families  at  the  public  housing  level,  this  pro- 
gram would  make  it  possible  to  take  families  who  are  above  the  level  i 
of  public  housing  and  put  them  in  the  same  project  as  the  moderate- 
income  families,  which  1 think  would  be  healthy. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Til  stop. 

Potential  of  Housing  through  Cooperatives 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Til  address  this  particularly  to  you,  Dave.  With 
all  of  the  programs  that  are  being  and  have  been  proliferated  in 
recent  years,  both  under  FHA  and  now  under  the  public  housing 
program,  and  so  on,  I think  Tm  dex>eloping  some  sort  of  obsession  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  yield  that  we  may  expect  volume-wise 
from  these  various  programs.  This  is  an  area  where  I know  we  can 
do  little  more  than  guess  at  the  present  time.  But,  as  you  gentlemen 
know,  part  of  the  conventional  or  conceived  wisdom,  I suppose,  is 
that  the  number  of  people  in  this  country,  particularly  the  urbanized, 
who  will  turn  out  to  be  successful  cooperators,  bona  fide  cooperators, 
is  limited.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  most  successful  co- 
operation in  this  country  has  come  from  people  with  Scandinavian 
backgrounds  because  of  the  great  popularity  and  experience  in 
Scandinavian  countries;  or  that  the  group  requires  something  like  the 
amalgamated  background  or  homogeneity  of  interest  tied  to  the 
union,  and  so  on,  to  make  a cooperatwe  really  work. 

Now,  as  I say  Tm  not  saying  these  are  established  facts.  But  this 
is  a feeling  that  many  people  have  and  the  question  is  — I guess  it  is 
twofold  — first,  do  you  feel  that  this  idea  is  essentially  wrong  and  mis- 
leading; and  in  the  second  place,  if  it  is  essentially  false,  would  you 
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have  any  guess  as  to  the  limits  of  genuine  bona  fide  cooperatwe 
housing  in  supplying  the  total  housing  need  of  this  country  over  the 
next  20  years  that  you  are  talking  about  in  your  NHC  report?  Let 
me  ask  the  second  part  more  specifically:  As  a representative  of  NHC, 
you  say  we  need  two  and  a half  million  units  for  20  years.  Suppose 
you  take  the  15th  year  of  that  20-year  span.  What  proportion  of  that 
two  and  a half  million  in  the  15  years  would  you  think  might  be 
cooperative  housing? 

Mr.  Krooth:  First  let  me  answer  the  specific  question  about  the 
fact  that  you  need  initially  a group  that  has  some  homogeneity  in 
terms  of  background  and  experience  or  occupation.  Based  upon  our 
experience,  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  to  have  homogeneity 
in  the  group  that  would  own  and  live  in  a cooperative  housing  pro- 
ject. That  used  to  be  the  concept  when  people  were  talking  about 
bringing  consumers  together  who  were  going  to  hire  an  architect 
and  plan  and  build  a project  themselves.  We  have  found  that  is  a 
most  disastrous  procedure.  You  cannot  bring  a group  of  amateurs 
together  and  expect  them  — just  because  they  want  and  need  a home 
— suddenly  to  get  the  background  and  experience  to  know  how  to 
design  projects  and  produce  housing  at  a price  they  can  afford. 

I’ve  represented  such  groups;  so  1 know  whereof  I speak.  These 
groups  become  debating  societies.  They  waste  money  needlessly,  pre- 
paring plans  which  ultimately  are  not  used.  In  preparing  the  plans, 
everybody  has  their  own  idea  of  what  they  want  and  they  all  want 
everything.  Then  when  the  prices  are  obtained,  the  people  find  they 
jcan’t  afford  the  housing,  so  the  groups  often  end  up  in  disillusion- 
ment. 

The  FCH  approach  to  the  problem  is  different.  FCH  doesn’t  bring 
the  consumers  in  until  FCH  knows  what  it  has  to  offer.  The  pros- 
pective cooperator  can  go  to  any  of  the  offered  locations  he  likes 
and  make  a selection  from  the  different  kinds  of  housing  offered.  On 
each  specific  unit,  it  is  offered  at  a certain  downpayment  and  a cer- 
tain carrying  charge.  After  the  people  decide  on  their  house,  they 
join  the  cooperative.  They  don’t  elect  their  own  board  until  after 
the  housing  is  all  completed.  We  don’t  have  too  many  cooks  meddling 
in  the  production  process,  because  that’s  going  to  raise  costs.  Within 
60  days  after  the  housing  is  produced,  the  cooperative  subscribers 
liave  a membership  meeting  and  elect  their  own  board.  They  then 
take  over  control.  At  that  point,  they  hire  a competent  manager  and 
they  run  their  own  affairs. 

: There  are  a large  number  of  people  who  would  be  interested  in 

j|:ooperative  ownership  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  achieve  it. 
jjFor  the  reasons  which  I have  pointed  out,  there  are  many  economic 
jlmd  other  advantages  in  being  an  owner  in  a cooperative  instead  of 
ji  tenant  in  rental  housing. 

I I will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  you  asked  about  how 
|nuch  of  the  total  housing  program  can  be  produced  by  cooperatives 
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at  a target  date  like  1975.  In  making  such  an  estimate,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  certain  assumptions  including  the  following: 

(1)  The  availability  of  adequate  financing  for  cooperatives,  in- 
cluding below-market  interest  rate  loans,  market  rate  interest 
loans,  rent  supplements,  and  interest  subsidies, 

(2)  Encouragement  of  cooperatives  through  sympathetic  Fed- 
eral administration  of  financing  and  assistance  programs, 

(3)  Equitable  participation  of  cooperatives  in  urban  renewal  and 
other  programs  involving  land  disposition. 

In  making  an  estimate  as  to  the  percentage  of  cooperative  partici- 
pation in  the  total  housing  program,  we  are  excluding  from  the  total 
housing  program  the  units  that  would  be  built  for  individual  owner- 
ship. We  recognize  that  such  individual  ownership  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  housing  program.  However,  as  time 
goes  on  and  land  is  subjected  to  more  intensive  use  in  urban  areas, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  volume  of  multifamily  housing  as  com- 
pared with  single-family  homes.  In  such  multifamily  housing,  co- 
operatives represent  a means  of  enabling  the  residents  to  achieve 
ownership.  We  are  also  excluding  from  our  estimate  the  portion 
of  multifamily  housing  which  will  be  public  housing. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  assumptions  and  limitations,  1 foresee 
the  possibility  that  by  1975  cooperatives  could  provide  30  percent 
of  private  multifamily  housing  production,  including  new  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  1 his  figure  is  reasonable  in  terms  of  experi- 
ence elsewhere.  Thus,  in  Sweden  at  the  present  time,  the  cooperative 
sector  comprises  almost  30  percent  of  the  annual  new  production  of 
housing.  At  the  present  time  under  the  below-market  interest  rate 
program,  more  than  30  percent  of  that  program  involves  cooperatives. 
Many  people  are  surprised  when  they  learn  that  cooperatives  are 
providing  this  proportion  of  housing  under  221(d)(3).  In  my  estimate, 
I am  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  discussing  the  total 
private  multifamily  housing  production,  rather  than  the  segment 
limited  to  lower-income  families.  As  to  luxury  housing  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  a very  high  percentage  is  cooperative  housing.  This  shows 
that  cooperative  ownership  is  suitable  for  higher  income  groups  as 
well  as  for  lower  income  groups. 

Naturally,  in  making  this  estimate,  I am  not  looking  to  the  past. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  volume  of  cooperative  housing  has  been 
relatively  small  in  the  past.  However,  the  lesson  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit is  clear.  Several  years  ago,  there  was  virtually  no  cooperative 
housing  being  undertaken  in  Detroit.  Yet,  today,  practically  all  of 
the  221(d)(3)  below-market  program  is  of  a cooperative  character  in 
Detroit;  also,  there  is  a large  volume  of  cooperative  housing  at 
market  interest  rates  under  Section  213. 

We  have  gone  into  many  communities  and  areas  where  there  never 
was  a cooperative  before;  yet  cooperatives  were  successfully  completed 
there.  Today,  you  saw  the  Blackstone  project.  On  Blackstone,  we  had 
a meeting  of  all  the  people  and  we  asked  whether  they  would  like 
to  join  a cooperative.  The  people  said:  “What’s  a cooperative?  We 
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don’t  know  whether  we  want  one.”  Some  said:  “Just  leave  us  alone. 
We  are  happy  here  as  tenants.”  We  told  them  that  we’d  like  to 
explain  about  the  proposed  cooperative.  We  had  a series  of  meetings. 
Gradually,  people  became  interested.  Finally  they  decided  they 
wanted  to  buy  the  project  through  a cooperative.  Fhey  joined  and 
made  their  down  payments.  In  Blackstone,  there  was  no  homogeneity. 
Many  new  people  joined.  Blackstone  has  proven  to  be  a successful 
cooperative. 

Success  in  a cooperative  depends  on:  (1)  a good  deal  for  the  con- 
sumer economically  which  includes  good  housing  at  a suitable  loca- 
tion; (2)  proper  leadership  in  the  cooperative  community;  (3)  quali- 
fied technical  assistance  and  management  for  the  cooperative;  and  (4) 
a sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  officials  who  pro- 
vide the  financing. 

If  an  FHA  insuring  office  doesn’t  want  a cooperative,  there’s  noth- 
ing that  we  can  do  to  get  the  program  started  in  that  area.  While  we 
try  to  persuade  the  FHA  office,  we  sometimes  find  that  we  cannot 
overcome  their  antagonism  to  the  program.  So  we  finally  drop  it  and 
go  somewhere  else. 

As  you  know,  221(d)(3)  was  passed  in  1961.  It  was  supposed  to 
produce  at  the  rate  of  40,000  units  a year,  but  only  53,000  units  were 
actually  built  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year.  During  the  calendar 
year  1966,  the  rate  of  production  was  14,000  as  against  an  authoriza- 
tion of  40,000  units.  These  programs  get  authorized  by  law;  but 
they  don’t  move  as  quickly  as  they  should  for  a great  variety  of  rea- 
sons, which  I won’t  take  the  time  to  go  into. 

This  is  true  of  public  housing  too.  Thus,  60,000  units  were  author- 
ized a year,  of  which  35,000  is  to  be  new  housing.  Yet  there  are  many 
communities  where  you  just  can’t  find  a site  within  the  city  which 
the  city  council  will  approve.  Each  alderman  says  he  is  for  public 
housing  but  he  doesn’t  want  it  in  his  ward;  so  you  end  up  not 
getting  much  family  housing  built  under  public  housing.  Cities  are 
willing  to  take  housing  for  the  elderly,  but  too  small  a proportion 
of  public  housing  is  going  for  the  families  with  children  who  need 
it  most. 


Change  of  Heart  through  Cooperative  Living 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Maxwell,  I was  very  interested 
in  your  account  of  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  your  project.  And  as  you  stress,  they 
were  people  of  middle  age  and  older  at  the  time,  people  supposed 
to  be  becoming,  like  I am,  ossified,  and  not  likely  to  change.  I was 
wondering  if  you  could  pinpoint  any  beginning  of  this  change.  Was 
there  any  breakthrough?  How  did  it  start? 

Mrs.  Maxwell:  I think  it  started  because  people  lived  close  to- 
gether and  got  to  know  each  other.  And  if  you  live  right  across  the 
hall  or  right  next  door  to  somebody  you  know,  you  begin  to  know 


them  whether  you  want  to  particularly  or  not.  I think  that  was 
part  of  it. 

Fd  like  to  say  that  I think  the  Ranier-Hamilton  is  one  place  where 
much  better  understanding  and  affection  for  each  other  came  as  a 
result  of  the  upheaval  we  had  in  July  because  the  young  men  guarded 
the  entrances.  We  had  six  entrances  and  they  worked  in  two  hour 
shifts.  And  many  people  felt  grateful  to  them,  so  that  I think  there 
is  a better  understanding  now  than  there  was  in  June,  among  our 
very  limited  number  of  people  — 98  families.  But  the  little  things 
that  I mentioned  — for  example,  my  friend  who  was  injured  — these 
things  get  around.  And  this  kind  of  thing  — the  working  togetherness 
and  needing  each  other  and  helping  each  other  — comes  as  a result 
of  living  together  in  a cooperative.  You  are  on  committees  with 
somebody  and  you  learn  about  them.  It  was  not  exactly  one  break- 
through, but  I could  see  a change  at  various  times,  and  I think  a 
remarkable  change.  I didn’t  think  people  my  age  could  ever  change 
that  much.  But,  they  have. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  somewhat? 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Yes. 

Mr.  Addington:  I wonder  if  I might  comment  on  the  other  ques- 
tion — what  percentage  of  cooperatives  we  should  anticipate  in  solv- 
ing our  housing  problems.  I think  it  is  true,  the  cooperatives  can’t 
be  expected  to  solve  100  percent  of  the  problems.  Even  in  Michigan 
co-ops  are  only  95  percent  of  the  (d)(3)’s.  We  are  a long  way,  I think, 
from  reaching  the  danger  point  of  co-op  saturation.  In  the  country 
as  a whole,  less  than  3 percent  of  the  new  housing  projects  this  year 
will  be  cooperative  — contrasted  to,  I suppose,  40  percent  in  Norway 
and  much  higher  figures  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We’ve  had  co-ops  during  the  last  three  years  for  the  first  time  in 
Indiana.  There  are  now  about  2,000  units  of  housing  cooperatives 
there.  Rural  areas  in  Indiana  were  very  used  to  co-ops  but  urban 
areas  not  at  all.  I go  to  board  meetings  all  the  time  in  these  co-ops. 
I know  very  few  people,  once  given  the  chance  to  be  their  own  land- 
lord, who  will  want  someone  else  to  be  brought  in,  no  matter  how 
benevolent,  to  be  the  landlord  for  them.  I think  that  we  are  a long 
way  from  the  saturation  point  on  co-op  housing. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Well,  I hope  my  question  didn’t  suggest  that  I 
thought  the  day  of  reaching  the  limit  was  anywhere  near.  1 have 
eveiy  admiratio7i  and  hope  for  what  you  are  doing. 

May  I ask  one  other  question?  Dave  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
sponsorship,  so  that  you  don’t  get  a lot  of  people  turning  around  and 
wasting  a lot  of  money  trying  to  design  and  start  an  operation.  I take 
it  your  job  has  bee?}  largely  that  of  developing  — starting  ivith  ideas 
for  the  project,  finding  the  site,  designing  the  initial  unit  from  which 
you  sell,  a?id  so  on.  Is  there  any  shortage  of  talent  or  manpower  for 
this  if  the  program  really  should  catch  on?  Are  you  going  to  find 
more  gentleme??  like  this? 

Mr.  Addington:  There’s  a terrible  shortage  of  technicians  in  the 
housing  field,  including  cooperatives.  We  find  virtually  all  of  our 
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staff  in  the  coo|X?rative  organizations  themselves.  Virtually  all  of  us 
live  in  cooperatives  and  have  been  board  members.  I hrst  moved  into 
a co-op  in  1946  in  my  home  state  of  l exas  and  the  president  of  our 
firm,  Mr.  Willcox,  first  moved  into  a co-op  in  1929.  14iis  is  where  we 
first  look  for  people  — among  those  who  have  been  c(x>perative  lead- 
ers and  members  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Fin  sorry  to  take  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Vandergrifl? 


FHA  Attitude  on  Co-ops 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Mr.  Krooth,  1 would  like  to  ask  you  a question. 
I may  be  the  only  person  in  the  room  who  needs  this  information, 
the  answer  may  be  obvious  to  everyone  else.  1 apologize  for  my  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  field.  But,  you  spoke  of  FHA  reluctance  in 
terms  of  cooperatives.  You've  touched  upon  this  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  now.  I don't  mean  to  place  you  in  an 
awkward  position  by  asking  you  to  represent  the  FHA,  so  to  speak. 
But  could  you  enlighten  me  on  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  FHA  for 
not  being  altruistic  about  this  program  — however  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  those  reasons  might  be? 

Mr.  Krooth:  Let  me  start  off  by  saying  when  I was  speaking  of 
reluctance,  I’m  speaking  of  reluctance  of  some  FHA  insuring  offices. 
At  this  time,  the  attitude  in  Washington  on  the  part  of  the  top  offi- 
cials is  favorable  and  sympathetic  to  cooperatives.  It  hasn’t  always  been 
so,  but  now  it  is.  There  is  a recognition  that  cooperatives  have  the 
best  record  of  repayment.  However,  when  cooperative  sponsors  come 
into  a new  area,  the  FHA  offices  may  be  unsympathetic.  These  offices 
are  staffed  with  a limited  number  of  people.  They  have  a large  work 
load.  Traditionally  their  first  love  and  their  first  concern  is  with 
single-family  homes.  Illustrative  of  their  attitude,  they  have  a rule 
in  FHA  that  when  an  office  gets  an  application  for  insurance  on  a 
single-family  home,  it  is  supposed  to  process  it  within  two  days.  Each 
office  has  a big  chart  on  the  wall  indicating  how  many  applications 
have  been  filed  on  single-family  homes  and  how  long  it  has  taken  to 
process  them.  The  zone  man  in  Washington  gets  a report  on  this 
processing  of  single-family  homes.  If  a local  office  falls  behind  in  this 
processing,  it  is  called  to  account  by  Washington.  So  if  a local  office 
gets  behind  in  processing  single-family  homes,  it  will  push  multi- 
family applications  aside  because  they  have  no  chart  or  yardstick  for 
processing  time  on  multifamily  housing. 

The  staff  in  each  FHA  office  is  busy.  When  a new  program  comes 
in  which  they  have  never  handled  before,  some  staffs  have  a negative 
attitude.  Maybe  they  have  been  with  FHA  for  20  years.  They  have 
a big  book  of  instructions  on  every  program.  If  it  is  a new  program 
for  them,  they  must  get  familiar  with  all  the  special  rules  that  in- 
volve processing.  The  attitude  of  some  of  the  FHA  staff  is:  “I  wish 
you  wouldn’t  bother  me  with  this.  I’ve  got  more  to  do  than  I’ve  time 
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for.”  Meanwhile,  they  are  under  pressure  to  get  out  the  applications 
on  single-family  homes. 

Moreover,  many  FHA  people  have  real  estate  backgrounds  in  their 
communities.  I'hey  are  accustomed  to  looking  backwards  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  property  and  the  marketing  experience.  When 
they  look  back  in  a community  which  had  no  housing  cooperatives, 
they  assume  there  must  be  a reason  lor  the  lack  of  cooperatives.  They 
conclude  that  they  shouldn’t  risk  starting  a new  program  like  co- 
operatives. 

This  doesn’t  only  apply  to  co-ops.  It  applies  to  rent  supplements 
and  other  new  programs.  New  programs  get  in  the  statute  books  and 
headquarters  issues  all  the  instructions  to  implement  them,  but  they 
are  not  self-operative.  The  only  way  a new  program  will  move  is 
through  leadership  from  Washington.  Qualihed  people  must  go  into 
the  field  and  instruct  the  people.  Then,  if  they  don’t  process  applica- 
tions, the  office  must  be  called  to  account.  They  should  be  asked 
why  they  don’t  have  any  cooperatives  or  rent  supplements  in  their 
area  and  why  don’t  they  have  any  221(d)(3)’s  in  their  area.  They 
should  be  asked  these  questions,  just  as  they  are  now  asked  to  account 
for  falling  behind  in  processing  single-family  applications. 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  FHA  about  the  multi- 
family housing  program.  It  has  taken  18  months  to  process  an  appli- 
cation for  multifamily,  from  the  day  it  is  filed  until  a commitment 
is  issued.  By  the  end  of  that  time,  prices  have  changed;  also,  the 
market  may  have  changed.  In  response  to  this  criticism,  FHA  ap- 
pointed a task  force.  FHA  has  now  developed  a new  program  to 
accelerate  processing  of  multifamily  applications.  They  started  with 
three  offices.  I’m  glad  that  this  is  happening.  This  is  the  first  move 
toward  giving  multifamily  and  cooperative  housing  the  favorable 
treatment  accorded  to  single-family  home  processing.  Until  we  get 
this  kind  of  direction  and  leadership  from  Washington,  we  won’t 
get  these  new  programs  moving.  It  takes  the  leadership  from  the  top.^ 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right,  sir,  thank  you  very  much.  I hope  1 
haven't  made  matters  awkward  for  the  regional 

Mr.  Krooth:  Now,  this  office 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  FHA,  but  1 beliex>e  you  specifically  excluded  De- 
troit from  your  criticisms? 


^Mr.  Krooth,  in  a memo  of  Decemeber  29,  1967,  to  the  Commission,  added: 
“Since  the  time  of  this  hearing,  Commissioner  Philip  N.  Brownstein  has  pro- 
vided new  leadership  within  FHA  in  order  to  stimulate  FHA  Insuring  Offices  to 
participate  in  social  purpose  programs.  In  order  that  this  record  may  be  clear 
and  complete,  1 am  adding  as  an  insertion  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
testimony  a speech  delivered  by  the  FHA  Commissioner  to  all  of  the  Directors  of 
the  FHA  Insuring  Offices  and  Multifamily  Offices,  who  were  called  to  Washington 
on  Monday,  October  23,  1967,  for  a meeting,  d his  speech  represents  the  kind  of 
leadership  and  direction  that  these  FHA  offices  required.  Since  the  time  of  this 
speech  and  this  meeting,  there  has  been  a noticeable  change  in  the  attitude  in 
many  FHA  Insuring  Offices.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a change  in 
emphasis,  so  that  the  FHA  Insuring  Offices  will  give  full  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  cooperative  and  other  multifamily  housing  programs,  particularly 
those  involving  social  purpose  objectives.’’  The  Brownstein  speech  is  in  the  Com- 
mission files. 
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Mr.  Krooth:  Detroit  is  a fine  office;  they  have  done  a great  job.  I 
wish  we  had  more  Detroits. 

Dog,  Cat,  and  People  Problems 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right,  one  other  question. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  your  job  of  being  president  of  the  cooperative,  you 
told  us  about  all  the  dog  and  cal  problems.  It  sounded  a lot  like  a 
mayor's  job.  But  what  I am  curious  about  is  this,  and  both  you  and 
Mrs.  Maxwell  have  certainly  impressed  me  with  how  happy  and 
contented  everybody  seems  to  be  in  the  cooperatives:  Are  there  no 
people  problems?  And  if  there  are  some  people  problems,  what  luck 
do  you  really  have  in  dealing  with  them? 

Mr.  Jones:  I hope  I didn’t  imply  that  we  do  not  have  any  people 
problems.  The  one  thing  that  1 have  mentioned  in  the  issue  of  our 
Colonial  Courier  — I write  a column  each  month  which  I call  “Ob- 
servations and  Cogitations”  — is  that  we  haven’t  had  dog  problems. 
What  we  really  have  are  people  problems.  We  don’t  have  cat  prob- 
lems. What  we  have  are  people  problems,  because  you  cannot  tell 
your  dog  to  go  across  the  street  off  co-op  property  until  he  gets  to 
the  woods  to  take  care  of  his  own  personal  affairs.  So,  the  thing  that 
we  have  attempted  to  do  is  approach  this  as  a pveople  problem. 

We  have  had  problems  other  than  dogs  and  cats.  In  addition  to 
the  parking  problems  we  have  had  such  problems  as  that  individual 
who  might  have  a tendency  to  believe  that  he  is  the  occupant  of  a 
unit  which  is  in  the  middle  of  four  or  five  acres,  completely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  his  neighbors.  He  may  have  a party  that  will  go  into 
the  middle  of  the  night  or  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  make  so 
much  noise  as  to  seriously  disturb  the  neighbors  — not  only  on  either 
side  of  him  but  in  the  surrounding  area.  Now,  the  thing  that  we  have 
attempted  to  do  here  is  to  use  the  people-to-people  approach.  When- 
ever individuals  call  me,  the  first  thing  that  I will  ask  is  “Have  you 
talked  with  the  person?”  We  often  find  that  this  approach  will  solve 
the  problem. 

Just  today,  before  I left  for  the  hearing,  I was  talking  with  an 
individual  who  is  also  employed  at  the  co-op  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  the  strike,  he  is  not  working  at  Ford  Motor  Company.  He  had  a 
problem  with  parking.  Two  or  three  of  the  people  in  the  co-op  own 
motorcycles,  others  have  two  cars;  and  because  of  the  lateness  of  his 
working  hours,  when  he  would  arrive  home  he  had  no  parking  place. 
He  was  greatly  upset  and  he  had  come  to  me  asking  what  to  do: 
should  we  circulate  a petition,  should  we  knock  on  doors?  I asked 
him,  “Have  you  talked  with  the  persons?”  He  said,  “No!”  So,  I said, 
“Why  don’t  you  try  that  first.”  Today  I found  out  he  has  no  prob- 
lem because  he  talked  with  the  individuals.  These  people  did  not 
realize  they  were  infringing  on  his  rights.  This  matter  was  solved. 

Another  incident  was  a case  of  a co-op  resident  who  called  me 
about  the  neighbor  next  door  whose  dog  was  on  a leash  but  the 
leash  was  around  15  or  20  feet  long.  He  was  wondering  what  to  do 
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about  it.  I asked  him,  “Have  you  talked  with  the  member?”  His 
reply  was  classic,  “No,  it  is  too  embarrassing.”  So,  I gave  him  the 
courage,  hopefully,  to  approach  his  neighbor.  The  next  thing  we 
knew  the  dog  was  on  a leash  long  enough  only  to  permit  the  dog 
to  roam  in  his  own  yard.  This  has  been  our  approach:  the  individual 
approach  of  neighbor  to  neighbor.  I think  this  is  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  Krooth:  May  I just  add  that  when  a person  won’t  respond, 
the  co-op  will  take  action 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  This  is  what  Tm  interested  in. 

Mr.  Krooth:  I will  tell  you  what  happens.  We’ve  had  cases  like 
that.  If  a particular  person  is  proving  to  be  a nuisance  for  the  whole 
community,  under  the  terms  of  the  bylaws  the  cooperative  has  the 
right  to  require  that  person  to  move.  It  makes  a full  refund  to  the 
person  of  his  investment  and  whatever  he  is  entitled  to.  We  have 
had  several  such  cases  where  the  p>erson  went  to  court  to  test  the 
rights.  The  courts  have  upheld  the  rights  of  the  co-op  under  the 
bylaws.  The  members  joined  knowing  what  the  bylaws  provided; 
namely,  that  they  are  supposed  to  conduct  themselves  in  a manner 
which  will  not  create  a nuisance  and  disturbance  in  the  community. 
In  one  of  the  cases  somebody  was  conducting  his  private  business 
out  of  his  house.  He  backed  up  his  truck  in  front  of  his  house  and 
loaded  it.  While  he  was  living  in  the  house,  he  was  also  using  it  as 
a place  of  business,  which  is  not  allowed. 

Another  case  involved  immoral  conduct.  A woman  was  living  by 
herself  and  having  many  male  visitors.  When  this  woman  was  told 
that  if  she  appealed  to  the  membership  this  would  all  come  out  in 
the  open,  she  didn’t  mind.  Her  case  went  to  the  membership.  The 
membership  voted  that  she  had  to  move.  When  she  took  her  case  to 
court,  the  court  said  she  had  to  move. 

These  cases  are  few  and  far  between.  But,  the  power  exists  for 
the  cooperative  to  take  the  action.  The  fact  that  members  know 
that  the  board  — their  own  board  — is  prepared  to  take  the  action  if 
there  are  many  complaints  in  the  community,  serves  as  a restraining 
influence.  Occasionally,  the  cooperative  has  to  use  its  power. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you  to  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Jones:  May  I add  something  further  here,  that  as  a board,  I 
think  the  thing  we  did  during  the  early  stages  of  our  op>eration  was 
to  thoroughly  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  occupancy  agreement. 
This  is  the  agreement  of  which  Mr.  Krooth  has  spoken.  In  the 
occupancy  agreement,  it’s  Article  II,  Section  5 — the  clause  covering 
the  general  nuisance  type  thing,  under  which  an  individual  can  be 
held  responsible  for  his  conduct,  making  sure  that  he  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  his  neighbors. 

The  thing  that  we  are  hoping  to  do  at  Colonial  Square  — and  we 
are  in  the  process  now  of  doing  it  — is  to  get  a committee  established 
that  will,  at  the  time  new  members  move  into  the  co-op,  greet  them, 
give  them  the  membership  booklet,  thoroughly  explain  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  co-op,  and  also  find  out  their  various  interests, 
so  as  to  get  them  involved  in  cooperative  affairs.  This  we  find  has 
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been  the  main  thing.  If  we  can  get  people  involved  in  the  overall 
cooperative,  this  is  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you  very  much.  That’s  very  enlightening. 
I’m  going  to  give  you  my  name  and  address,  Mr.  Jones,  and  if  you 
find  a solution  to  that  cat  problem  you  send  it  to  me. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones:  Okay. 

Assessment  Formula  for  Co-ops 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Mr.  Jones,  I would  like  to  pursue  your  tax  case  just 
a little  bit.  Did  you  say  it  was  the  appraisal  that  was  way  over  the 
FHA  evaluation? 

Mr.  Jones:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Now,  did  they  base  the  appraisal  on  land  value 
plus  the  value  of  improvements?  Or  did  they  also  count,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  the  income  generated? 

Mr.  Jones:  I do  not  believe  that  this  was  based,  in  Ann  Arbor  on 
income.  Mr.  Addington  could  help  me  a great  deal  here.  But  land 
value  was  a part  of  this  appraisal  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  structure. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes,  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 

Mr.  Addington:  Mr.  Jones’  cooperative  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  only  assessment  in  the  state  where  the  assessed  tax  value 
greatly  exceeds  the  mortgage,  which  includes  the  building  and  the 
land  and  all  sorts  of  other  things  under  221(d)(3).  The  tax  board 
based  it  primarily  on  comparables  in  that  case.  They  compared  it 
with  rental  operations  in  Ann  Arbor,  which  is  an  even  tighter  housing 
market  than  Detroit. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Well,  we  were  told  this  morning  that  the  Michigan 
State  Constitution  had  changed  the  assessments  to  50  percent  of 
appraised  value. 

Mr.  Addington:  50  percent  of  the  market  value. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Market  value?  Now  this  is  assessed  — 

Mr.  Addington:  They  reach  market  value  by  comparables  rather 
than  by  capitalization  or  by  replacement  cost. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Capitalization  or  replacement? 

Mr.  Addington:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Now  then,  this  carries  a much  higher  assessment  now 
than  any  comparable  property,  right? 

Mr.  Addington:  It  is  the  only  221(d)(3)  in  the  city,  and  it  is  assessed 
at  the  same  rate  as  rental  property  bringing  in  $200  a month  for 
smaller  units  — no  exaggeration.  It  is  just  fantastic. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Well,  what  I am  getting  at,  is  this  rental  property 
that  you  are  comparing  it  to  assessed  at  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
value? 

Mr.  Jones:  I don’t  believe  that  this  is  the  case  — that  Ann  Arbor’s 
method  of  assessment  is  based  on  25  percent  of  the  appraised 

Mr.  Addington:  They  are  going  under  the  State  equalization  pro- 
gram, which  is  supposed  to  bring  it  to  50. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  You  are  being  assessed  at  more  than  25  percent? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  we  may  be  assessed  at  25  percent.  It  depends  on 
what  you  determine  to  be  the  appraised  value,  and  what  those  par- 
ticular things  are  that  you  decide  to  include. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Take  the  business  property  in  downtown  Ann  Arbor. 
When  they  appraise  that  in  the  local  tax  office,  do  they  count  land, 
improvements,  and  income  — three  things? 

Mr.  Jones:  As  far  as  I know,  in  my  recalling  of  the  particular  case 
that  was  presented  to  the  Michigan  Tax  Commission,  that  part  of 
the  valuation  as  determined  by  Ann  Arbor  did  include  the  land 
value. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Did  it  include  income  generated  for  all  properties? 

Mr.  Jones:  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much.  That's  all. 

Mr.  Krooth:  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  we  think  is  the 
right  way  to  handle  this.  It  is  the  way  they  are  handling  it  in  some 
cities.  The  tax  assessors  are  told  that  a 221(d)(3)  property  does  not 
have  normal  market  rents.  They  are  asked  to  take  this  into  account. 
In  one  city,  the  assessor  worked  out  a formula  to  develop  an  assessed 
value  which  results  in  a tax  equal  to  about  18  percent  of  what  the 
rents  are.  The  assessor  figured  that’s  the  amount  the  property  ought 
to  pay  in  taxes  on  these  (d)(3)  projects.  When  you  are  trying  to  start 
a (d)(3)  project,  you  need  to  know  what  carrying  charges  to  quote; 
so  you  talk  to  the  assessor  about  it.  With  the  foregoing  type  of 
formula,  the  assessor  can  give  you  proper  guidance. 

We  had  a case  in  Ohio  where  the  assessor  came  up  with  too  high 
a tax  assessment.  We  took  an  appeal.  We  made  the  argument  that  the 
(d)(3)  property  is  subject  to  a restraint  because  you  can’t  charge 
normal  rents.  The  appeal  board  sustained  our  position. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  are  making  a comparison  between  the  normal 
rental  units  for 

Mr.  Krooth:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  O’Neill: for  upper  middle-income  and  these.  And  then  he 

bases  his  judgment  on  those  two  levels? 

Mr.  Krooth:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  In  other  words,  he  is  taking  into  account  income 
generated  in  his  assessment? 

Mr.  Krooth:  That’s  right.  What  is  the  market  value  of  a property 
that’s  limited  so  that  it  can  only  produce  enough  income  to  carry  the 
mortgage  and  not  yield  any  profit? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  In  other  words  the  common  practice  is  to  use  three 
factors  in  determining  the  assessment:  land,  improvement,  and  in- 
come. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  One  further  question,  Dave:  would  you  advocate  the 
multifamily  programs  be  taken  out  of  FHA  and  put  in  a new  adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  I know  a lot  of  people  have  recommended 
this.  Frankly  I prefer  to  perfect  and  improve  FHA.  I think  there  are 
indications  that  they  are  trying  to  do  this  in  Washington.  I hope 
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that  in  time  this  philosophy  will  get  into  the  local  FHA  olFices.  There 
also  have  been  cases  where  new  FHA  directors  have  been  appointed 
who  had  a public  interest  background  rather  than  being  in  real 
estate  who  are  not  tamiliar  with  social  type  programs. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  skill  and  experience  within  FHA.  Frankly 
Fd  like  to  see  these  used  in  these  new  programs.  1 think  we  need 
more  direction  from  the  top  and  more  headquarters  staff  visiting 
and  instructing  in  the  held.  1 know  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to 
remove  from  FHA  all  the  programs  that  are  socially  motivated;  but 
frankly  I would  like  to  see  FHA  reformed  so  they  can  use  their 
expertise  in  effectuating  these  programs. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Kroolh,  you  made  some  vei~y  graxje  charges  about 
some  of  the  FHA  admi?iistrators,  being  very  careful  to  say  you  did 
not  reflect  Detroit. 

Now,  during  the  McCarthy  era  / conducted  a number  of  investiga- 
tions, and  1 was  always  very  careful  that  wtien  charges  were  made 
against  people  they  should  be  notified  in  advance,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  make  a reply  in  defense.  We  have  been 
blessed  by  having  representatives  of  HUD  travel  with  us  and  at  times 
statements  have  been  made  not  entirely  favorable  to  FHA,  which  1 
think  has  excited  feelings.  I would  like  to  accord  to  them  the  privi- 
lege which  I believe  every  American  citizen  should  have;  namely,  of 
making  a reply  to  these  charges  of  yours. 

So,  if  any  representative  of  HUD  is  here  and  wants  to  reply  he 
should  be  privileged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGloin:  Senator,  my  name  is  Eddie  McGloin.  I was  formerly 
associated  with  the  office  of  Senator  Philip  Hart  and,  I might  add. 
Senator,  I consider  myself  a good  friend  of  a former  associate  of 
yours  — Doug  Anderson  in  Chicago,  who  helped  me  when  I worked 
in  the  Chicago  Regional  Post  Office.  I have  been  on  the  job  for  two 
weeks,  and  I might  say  Fm  not  prepared  to  plead  FHA  innocent  or 
guilty  of  some  of  the  allegations  that  have  been  made. 

I might  say  that  they  were  most  interesting,  and  my  short  stay  in 
the  office  revealed  a lot  of  things  that  were  of  considerable  interest 
in  terms  of  some  of  the  allegations  that  were  brought  out.  I might 
say  that  the  Detroit  Office  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
offices  in  the  country  and,  as  such,  probably  along  with  the  credit,  it 
; should  share  some  of  the  blame  and  criticism  associated  with  some 
of  the  programs  of  FHA. 

As  I said  before,  I am  not  ready  to  plead  the  office  either  innocent 
or  guilty.  I am  willing  to  accept  and  reflect  on  the  good  credit  of  the 
office  in  Detroit  here,  where  they  say  that  the  office  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  — and  I can’t  take  credit  for  that  either, 
i Mr.  Douglas:  May  I ask  if  there's  any  other  representatives  of  HUD 
■ who  wishes  to  make  a statement? 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  opportunity  has  been  given. 


Processing  Time  for  FHA  Loans 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / think  it  is  fair  to  say  no  infeience  is  drawn  by  the 
silence. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Fd  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Krooth,  pursuing 
this  subject.  You  have  spoken  of  the  slowness  with  which  FHA  in 
many  regions  processes  applications  of  cooperatives  for  mortgage  in- 
surance. Have  you  noticed  any  greater  readiness  on  their  part  to 
insure  builders'  cooperatives  than  consumers'  cooperatives? 

Mr.  Krooth:  No,  the  slowness  is  really  a part  of  the  problem.  I 
think  the  time  involved  in  processing  on  all  the  multifamily  pro- 
grams has  been  slow;  that  includes  co-ops  and  rentals.  The  average 
time  had  been  18  months  and,  now  FHA  says 

Mr.  Douglas:  How  much  on  single-family  homes? 

Mr.  Krooth:  From  two  to  five  days. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Five  days  as  compared  to  18  months? 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  of  course,  the  single-family  home  is  a less  com- 
plicated thing.  We  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Krooth:  Now  FHA  has  announced  that  it  is  trying  out  a pro- 
cedure under  which  it  may  be  able  to  cut  the  time  to  90  days.  That 
would  be  wonderful  if  it  happened.  They  have  tried  it  in  three  offices 
and  they  are  going  to  extend  it  to  other  offices.  FHA  is  beginning 
to  do  something  about  processing.  Now,  you  didnt’  ask  me  to  defend 
FHA  but  I will  say 

Mr.  Douglas:  1 am  pleased  if  they  are  doing  something  to  respond 
to  the  drum  fire  and  criticism  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  by 
this  Commission  and  by  Senator  Brooke  and  by  others 

Mr.  Krooth:  Well,  1 think  that  in  a democracy,  where  people  com- 
plain enough,  finally  something  gets  done  and  1 think  that’s  hap- 
pened here. 

Now,  the  second  problem  is  with  respect  to  particular  programs. 
There  are  offices  which  would  process  a normal  rental  project  be- 
cause they  are  familiar  with  it.  But,  they  don’t  look  with  favor  on 
some  of  the  new  programs  like  co-ops  or  rent  supplements  or  221(d)(3) 
projects.  We  need  more  leadership  from  Washington  and  we  need 
a group  of  people  traveling  around  the  country  to  educate  and 
stimulate  the  local  offices  to  get  into  these  new  programs  so  that  areas 
of  this  country  are  not  denied  the  benefits  that  were  intended  for 
them. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may  I would  like  to  comment  on 
this.  I must  say,  in  my  private  capacity,  I have  been  the  victim  of 
delays  that  have  gone  way  beyond  18  months,  Dave.  But,  in  a sense 
of  fairness,  I would  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
that  a lot  of  the  legislation  under  which  FHA  operates  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  FHA  is  criticized  by  the  Congress  with  equal  vigor  for 
ever  making  an  error  as  much  as  they  are  for  not  moving  fast  enough. 
And  1 think  before  we  can  look  to  an  administrative  agency  to  pro- 
ceed with  what  we  all  agree  here  to  be  the  proper  approach,  then 
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we  ought  to  make  sure  that  the  commitment  of  the  people  of  this 
society,  as  personified  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  of  more 
clear  definition  and  of  one  mind  than  it  is  at  the  moment. 

/ know  that  the  Commissioner  of  FHA  — now  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  FHA  — on  the  very  same  day  on  Capitol  Hill  was  criticized 
in  the  morning  because  of  the  high  number  of  defaults  under  some 
of  these  special  assistance  programs  and  in  the  very  same  afternoon 
criticized  by  Senator  Ribicofj  for  not  taking  more  risks  and  not  put- 
ting more  mortgage  funds  in  low-income  areas.  So,  without  in  any 
way  excusing  what  / feel  are  rather  awkward  procedures  on  FHA’s 
part,  I think  a lot  more  of  the  monkey  belongs  on  the  back  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  may  I reply  to  that.  The  term  “economic 
soundness/’  which  is  used  as  a criterion  for  FHA  mortgages,  was  in- 
serted in  the  initial  FHA  law  in  1934,  at  a period  when  the  problem 
of  the  slums  was  not  urgent,  when  the  need  was  to  stimulate  hous- 
ing, when  the  fear  was  that  we  would  get  enmeshed  in  unsound  mort- 
gages and  so  forth.  My  objection  to  FHA  has  been  that  33  years  have 
passed  since  then.  They  have  never  asked,  so  far  as  I know,  for  a 
change  in  the  law  concerning  economic  soundness.  Once  or  twice  we 
have  changed  the  law  on  special  types  of  loans.  It  has  been  done  at 
the  instance  more  or  less  of  Congress  rather  than  the  administrative 
agencies,  and  they  have  borne  the  charges  which  the  1934  act  imposed 
upon  them,  not  only  with  fortitude  but  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Krooth:  Mr.  Chairman,  1 would  like  to  just  add  the  fact  that 
I think  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  the  Congress,  even  on  its 
own  initiative,  were  to  spell  out  (1)  that  there  are  special  risks  in- 
volved in  many  programs;  and  (2)  that  to  the  extent  the  insurance 
premium  is  not  enough  to  cover  losses,  moneys  are  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a greater 
risk  in  not  doing  the  job  at  all.  I think  that  this  may  help  to  give 
the  agency  more  courage.  In  fairness  to  FHA,  they  did  come  out 
with  a directive  that  in  riot  areas  they  will  now  go  in  and  insure 
mortgages  and 

Mr.  Douglas:  That  was  passed  by  Congress  in  legislation  I think 
in  1963  or  ’66.  It  simply  took  advantage  of  this  legislalioji  after  the 
riots  occurred  this  summer.  Their  respojise  was  worthy,  but  again 
slow. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  there’s  another  di- 
mension of  this  thing  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  that  the  blame  for  delays  in  these  programs  is  not 
restricted  to  the  behavior  of  either  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 1 think  we  ought  to  avoid  a simple-minded  analysis  of  the 
time-scale  and  keep  in  mind  that  local  goxiernments  are  often  a prime 
source  of  delays  in  trying  to  accomplish  many  of  the  social  objectives 
that  we  have  in  mind.  / remember  Mayor  Lindsay  was  asked  this 
very  question:  What  did  he  think  was  the  single  biggest  delaying  fac- 
tor? And  he  named  the  local  government  as  the  product  of  more 
delay  than  anything  else.  I don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  improvements 
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are  not  possible  — o?ie  in  the  leirislation,  two  in  the  philosophy  of 
FHA,  a?id  so  forth  — but  until  we  can  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
these  problems  that  flow  out  of  state  government  and  local  govern- 
ment, we  could  perfect  those  first  two-named  situations  and  still  be 
in  a frustrating,  slow,  foot-dragging  situation. 

Mr.  Krooth:  That’s  certainly  true. 

Mr.  Douglas:  1 would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  dayman  of  this  co- 
operative for  her  hospitality.  We  are  deeply  appreciative. 

Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  testify?  If  not,  thank  you  very 
much. 

(Adjournment.) 


McGregor  Memorial  Conference  Center 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Morning,  September  21 , 1967 

Where  and  how  to  find  revenues  to  pay  for  the  increasing  cost  of 
service  needs  in  the  central  cities  took  full  attention  the  second 
morning  of  the  Detroit  hearings.  The  pressure  of  the  present 
property  tax  system  against  production  of  housing  was  ex- 
amined, along  with  the  alternatives  of  land  value  taxation, 
differential  user  charges  for  many  local  services,  and  other  fiscal 
devices. 


TAX  REVENUES  AND  TAX  RESOURCES 

President  Keast:  Senator  Douglas,  Commission,  and  our  guests. 
I’m  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the  campus  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity this  morning.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here.  This  uni- 
versity has  had  a longstanding  commitment  to  urban  education,  and 
to  the  solution  of  urban  problems;  so  we  have  a particular  pleasure 
in  having  the  Commission  here  with  us  today. 

As  you  said  a moment  ago.  Senator,  this  university  began  as  a 
congregation  of  city-oriented  colleges,  which  were  gradually  federated 
over  the  years,  under  a municipal  sponsorship  responsive  to  and 
oriented  towards  the  problems  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  became 
the  State  of  Michigan’s  urban  state  university  only  a decade  ago.  Our 
longstanding  commitment  to  urban  education  and  the  resolution  of 
urban  problems  has  brought  to  this  campus  a large  number  of  ex- 
perts, some  of  whom  you  will  hear  today  — in  particular,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son — and  we  have  formalized  this  traditional  and  pervasive  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  the  city  in  the  establishment  of  a Center 
for  urban  studies.  It’s  a possible  center  for  a national  institute  on 
urban  problems  and  urban  development.  The  members  of  the  center, 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  have  for  many  years  — 
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long  before  either  the  immediate  and  obvious  concern  of  our  so- 
ciety about  urban  problems  but  not,  Senator,  before  your  concern 
for  these  matters  — been  committed  to  attempting  to  find  ways  of 
mobilizing  the  intellectual  resources  necessary  to  put  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  either  in  the  form  of  educated  men 
and  women  or  in  the  form  of  studies  of  one  type  or  another,  the 
alternatives  before  us  with  respect  to  creation  of  a decent  urban 
society.  We  hope  to  further  this  effort  through  our  center  and  through 
the  work  of  the  university.  1 would  like  very  much  that  the  work 
of  the  Commission  today,  and  in  any  future  action,  will  be  successful 
and  will  lead  to  the  kind  of  results  for  which  1 know  the  Commis- 
sion was  called  into  being. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much.  President  Keast.  It’s  been 
our  custom  to  ask  members  of  the  Commission  of  the  state  in  which 
we  hold  our  meetings  to  preside.  I know  Michigan  is  not  represented 
on  the  Commission,  but  our  vice-chairman  comes  from  another  one 
of  the  five  states  df  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  so  I’m  going  to  ask 
that  vice-chairman,  Coleman  Woodbury,  to  preside. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you.  Senator.  The  Commission  is  not  meet- 
ing in  Wisconsin.  If  this  session  were  there,  I suppose  we  would  all 
be  out  walking,  rather  than  sitting  inside  during  the  rain  to  discuss 
government  finance. 

That  is  our  topic  this  morning:  urban  government  finance.  We 
have  three  well-known  speakers  who  are  students  of  these  matters. 
Perhaps  I ought  to  outline  very  briefly  the  format  of  our  program. 
We  are  going  to  call  on  these  three  gentlemen  for  statements  of  some 
20  minutes  apiece,  and  there  will  be  a period  for  discussion  with 
them  by  members  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  also  our  custom  at  the  end  of  that  discussion  period  to  open 
up  the  floor  to  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  make  a statement.  The 
Commission  also  will  welcome  any  written  statements  anyone  wishes 
to  offer. 

With  that  explanation,  let’s  proceed.  On  behalf  of  the  Commission, 
I want  to  thank  each  of  our  guests  for  coming  this  morning  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  analysis  and  thought  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

The  first  one  is  Mr.  Leon  Rothenberg  ^ who  is  Research  Director 
of  the  Federation  of  Tax  Administrators,  one  of  the  organizations 
of  public  officials  that  was  assembled  some  years  ago  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Rothenberg,  we  are  happy  to  have  you.  Will  you  start  us  into 
this  no-man’s  land  or  wilderness,  or  what-not,  of  government  finance. 


^ Formerly  staff  member  of  Government  Division  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  and 
consultant  on  state  and  local  taxation  with  Public  Administration  Service, 
Chicago. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LEON  ROTHENBERG 


Mr.  Rothenberg:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Woodbury.  I have  a prepared 
paper  and  I shall  try  to  cover  briefly  the  subject  of  adequate  local 
financing  and  the  role  of  the  states. 


Tax  Revenue  Paradox 

A paradoxical  situation  has  characterized  state-local  finances  in  re- 
cent years,  stemming  from  local  governments’  heavy  reliance  on  the 
property  tax.  Rising  property  taxes  have  evoked  widespread  com- 
plaint on  the  grounds  of  equity  and  economic  desirability.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  property  tax  has  responded  well  to  economic 
growth,  it  has  not  risen  sufficiently  to  prevent  a large  accumulation 
of  unmet  local  needs  that  can  be  financed  only  through  higher  taxes. 

As  a consequence,  the  states  have  been  confronted  by  conflicting 
demands  — one,  to  give  relief  to  local  property  taxpayers;  two,  to 
provide  local  governments  with  increased  revenues.  Since  1962,  the 
result  has  been  numerous  adoptions,  in  various  forms,  of  state  pro- 
grams to  lessen  the  property  tax  burden.  But  these,  in  application, 
have  probably  helped  increase  local  spending  much  more  than  they 
have  reduced  property  taxes. 

To  a very  large  extend,  the  current  property  tax  relief  movement 
is  a product  of  the  restrictive  hscal  environment  in  which,  historically, 
local  governments  have  had  to  operate.  During  a half-century  in 
which  the  states  moved  from  almost  complete  dependence  on  the 
property  tax  towards  an  approaching  universal  use  of  sales,  income, 
and  excise  taxes,  local  tax  systems  in  a large  majority  of  states  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged.  In  1962,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  local  governments  imposed  neither  sales,  income,  nor  excise 
taxes,  and  relied  on  the  property  tax  for  tax  revenue  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

There  were  two  occasions  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  a 
rapid  spread  in  local  nonproperty  taxes  appeared  imminent.  The 
first  occurred  in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  when  the  population 
explosion  and  rising  service  standards  made  it  apparent  that  local 
resources  were  inadequate  to  meet  spending  requirements.  Municipal 
reform  elements  strongly  urged  the  extension  and  revision  of  home- 
rule  charters  to  permit  unlimited  local  taxing  powers.  In  the  late 
1940’s,  when  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  authorized  a variety  of 
local  nonproperty  taxes  — and  many  political  subdivisions  responded 
to  such  authorizations  — this  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  other  states 
to  follow  a similar  course. 

However,  the  movement  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  — in  the  midst 
of  criticism  that  (1)  such  action  would  further  complicate  the  al- 
ready substantial  compliance  difficulties  of  taxpayers  in  a Federal 
system;  (2)  jurisdictional  problems  made  non  property  levies  inap- 
propriate for  local  use;  and  (3)  most  local  governments  did  not  have 
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the  facilities  to  administer  income  and  sales  taxes  effectively.  There 
have  been  only  scattered  authorizations  for  self-administered  local 
nonproperty  taxes  since  1950. 

The  spread  of  local  nonproperty  taxes  again  seemed  likely  in  1955, 
when  California,  Illinois,  and  New  Mexico  provided  for  state  col- 
lected, locally  imposed  sales  taxes  — the  so-called  “piggyback”  tax. 
This  device  removed  many  of  the  objections  to  locally  administered 
taxes  since  it  entailed  no  administrative  responsibilities  for  local 
governments  and  few  additional  compliance  requirements  for  tax- 
payers. However,  only  one  state  — Utah  — authorized  a “piggyback” 
sales  tax  between  1955  and  1962.  I hese  were  years  in  which  the 
need  for  additional  revenue  at  the  state  government  level  became 
persistent  and  intense;  and  state  policy  makers  tended  to  view  local 
tax  authorizations  as  a surrender  of  part  of  state  revenue  potential. 

The  slow  growth  of  local  nonproperty  taxes  is  evident  in  tax  col- 
lection statistics.  In  1942,  when  local  non  property  tax  collections 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  business  and  occupational  license  taxes, 
they  accounted  for  7.6  percent  of  local  tax  revenue.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  prop>ortion  was  still  less  than  13  percent  of  the  total. 

State  Aid  to  Local  Governments 

In  the  absence  of  any  signihcant  growth  in  local  taxing  powers, 
one  might  have  expected  that,  as  state  tax  systems  became  more 
diversified,  tax  sharing  or  state  aid  would  have  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  local  financing.  However,  up  to  1962  this  was  not 
the  case.  Although  state  payments  to  local  governments  rose  more 
than  600  percent  between  1942  and  1962,  their  relative  importance 
changed  little.  In  1942,  they  accounted  for  25  percent  of  total  local 
government  revenue.  In  1948,  the  percentage  rose  to  about  28.5  per- 
cent, and  it  was  at  this  same  level  in  1962. 

Moreover,  state  aid  systems  have  had  only  an  indirect  relation 
ship  to  overall  local  hscal  needs.  State  aid  has  consisted  predomi- 
nantly of  grants-in-aid  for  specified  functions.  Sharing  of  state  rev- 
enues with  local  governments  for  unrestricted  use,  and  grants-in-aid 
for  general  purposes  in  signihcant  amounts,  occur  in  only  a smatter- 
ing of  states.  Up  until  the  last  two  years,  only  about  a half-dozen 
states  shared  income  or  sales  taxes  with  local  governments  uncon- 
ditionally, to  any  important  extent,  and  only  one  state  — New  York  — 
had  a system  of  per  capita  grants  for  general  local  government 
support. 

Conditional  aid,  particularly  for  schools,  has  been  represented  as 
a measure  of  general  hscal  relief  since,  without  it,  local  governments 
would  have  to  meet  rising  costs  from  their  own  resources.  However, 
the  school  function  is  hnanced  largely  through  special  districts,  which 
often  cut  across  city  lines;  and  this  fragmentation  has  resulted  not 
only  in  differences  among  districts  in  the  quality  of  school  services 
and  in  tax  burdens,  but  differences  within  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  quality  of  the  school  function  and  of  other  functions  for  which 
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little  or  no  state  support  is  given.  Moreover,  school  aid  is  distributed 
customarily  on  a pupil-attendance  basis  with  no  provision  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  central  cities  resulting  from  conditions 
of  blight  and  poverty. 

Property  Tax  Rise 

In  the  absence  of  other  sources  of  income,  local  governments  have 
had  no  alternative  to  the  continued  intensive  use  of  property  taxes 
than  to  curb  the  growth  in  functions,  which  in  terms  of  social  values 
and  practical  necessity,  may  already  have  been  growing  too  slowly. 

From  1948  through  1962,  property  tax  collections  rose  more  than 
200  percent  and  consistently  accounted  for  about  45  percent  of  state- 
local  tax  collections.  The  1962  Census  of  Governments  reported  that 
between  1957  and  1962  property  taxes  rose  at  an  average  of  8.5  per- 
cent a year,  with  two-thirds  of  the  growth  attributed  to  rising  as- 
sessed valuations  — including  new  construction  — and  one-third  to 
increases  in  official  property  tax  rates. 

On  a national  basis,  this  rise  was  no  more  than  occurred  in  other 
taxes.  Nevertheless,  it  was  apparently  sufficient  to  provide  the  stimu- 
lus for  more  property  tax  relief  legislation  than  at  any  time  since 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  when  the  states  abandoned  the  property  tax  to 
local  governments  and  imposed  new  income  and  sales  taxes  to 
finance  their  own  needs.  Since  1962,  more  than  one-third  of  the  states 
have  adopted  programs  to  lessen  the  general  property  tax  burden. 
They  have  increased  taxes  either  to  expand  conditional  grants  — with 
the  stated  purpose,  but  not  the  legal  requirement  that  property  taxes 
be  offset  by  the  larger  payments  — or  to  replace  local  revenue  lost 
by  state-mandated  general  property  tax  credits  or  exemptions.  In 
addition,  more  states  have  authorized  local  governments  to  impose 
income  or  sales  taxes  to  which  they  could  shift  some  of  the  property 
tax  burden  through  their  own  action.  Since  1962,  as  part  of  revenue 
programs  that  included  some  measure  of  property  tax  relief,  three 
states  have  enacted  individual  income  taxes;  10  states  have  imposed 
sales  taxes;  and  11  states  have  permitted  new  local  sales  or  income 
taxes. 

Why  have  state  governments  assumed  that  taxpayers  are  willing 
to  pay  new  or  higher  sales  or  income  taxes  to  curb  the  rise  in  prop- 
erty taxes?  One  explanation  given  frequently  is  that  taxpayers  are 
more  aware  of  property  tax  bills  than  of  hidden  sales  taxes  or  with- 
held income  taxes,  and  thus  find  the  property  tax  more  objectionable 
than  others.^  However,  state  tax  study  commissions  have  stressed 
other  reasons  in  recommending  property  tax  relief.  They  have  de- 
scribed the  tax  as  inherently  regressive,  and  becoming  more  so  as 
housing  has  accounted  for  a growing  share  of  the  family  budget. 

^ A Michigan  survey  has  indicated  that  local  taxpayers  preferred  the  property 
tax  to  the  sales  tax  (Brazer  [Editor]:  Essays  in  State  and  Local  Finance,  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Michigan,  1967).  However,  recent  statutory 
action  suggests  that  legislators  in  other  states  take  a different  view. 
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A second  reason  has  been  that  the  traditional  inequities  in  assess- 
ments would  be  magnified  it  local  governments  relied  on  the 
property  tax  more  heavily.  A third  reason  given  is  that  the  burden 
on  agriculture  has  increased  sharply  — even  without  higher  levies  — 
as  the  size  ot  farms  and  the  cost  of  farm  acreage  have  risen.  One 
study  estimated  that  property  taxes  have  accounted  for  from  25  to 
30  percent  of  farm  net  income,  compared  with  5 percent  for  the  state 
as  a whole. 


Effect  of  Property  Tax  Relief  Programs 

If  these  have  been  compelling  reasons  for  property  tax  relief,  the 
programs  they  generated  have  clashed  head-on  with  the  pressures  for 
increased  local  spending.  Thus  far,  the  effect  of  such  programs  has 
been  more  evident  in  expanding  local  budgets  that  in  any  lessening  of 
the  property  tax  burden.  1 his  has  been  particularly  true  in  states 
where  relief  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  increased  state  aid  or 
the  authorization  of  new  local  taxes.  But,  even  in  states  where  sjrecific 
general  property  tax  credits  or  exemptions  have  been  enacted,  rising 
levies  have  tended  to  consume  much  of  the  intended  relief  in  the 
years  after  the  passage  of  such  laws. 

From  1961  through  the  first  quarter  of  1967,  the  proportion  of 
property  taxes  to  state-local  tax  collections  declined  from  46.3  to 
42.8  percent.  However,  the  decline  was  attributable  to  a rhore  rapid 
rise  in  the  state  tax  burden  than  to  any  reduction  in  property  tax 
bills.  Over  the  period,  property  taxes  did  not  match  the  surge  in 
income  and  sales  taxes.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  to  rise  and,  in 
the  past  few  years,  have  risen  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

What  implications  can  be  drawn  from  these  recent  developments 
in  regard  to  local  government  financing?  The  most  conspicuous, 
surely,  is  that,  despite  the  recent  emphasis  on  property  tax  relief,  the 
tax,  which  accounts  for  87  percent  of  all  local  tax  revenue,  will  con- 
tinue to  dominate  local  tax  systems.  The  need  for  assessment  reform, 
equalization,  and  the  professionalization  of  assessors  — and  tor  the 
states  to  use  their  facilities  to  achieve  such  reform  — will  not  diminish 
in  any  way. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  demand  for  relief  will  continue  to  be  vocal 
and  widespread.  In  several  states  where  such  measures  were  proposed 
this  year  and  not  passed,  they  have  been  on  the  agenda  of  special 
legislative  sessions  or  will  be  revived  when  the  legislatures  next  as- 
semble in  regular  session.  In  some  states  where  adopted  programs  did 
not  accomplish  property  tax  relief  initially,  new  programs  have  been 
proposed  and,  in  some  cases,  enacted. 

It  is  less  clear  whether  the  indirect  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
local  governments  will  be  repeated  in  subsequent  relief  programs.  It 
is  perhaps  significant  that  most  of  the  programs  have  been  enacted 
with  no  expressed  intention  to  aid  local  governments  and  with  no 
recognition  of  the  special  needs  of  central  cities.  There  have  been  a 
few  exceptions  in  legislation  passed  this  year:  In  Michigan,  proceeds 
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of  a new  individual  income  tax  are  shared  with  local  governments. 
In  Minnesota,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a new  sales  tax  will  go  to 
local  governments  as  unconditional  aid,  under  a formula  that  will 
give  first-class  cities  a larger  share  than  smaller  jurisdictions.  In 
Maryland,  grants  will  be  made  for  local  police  protection.  But, 
mainly,  local  governments  have  benefited  from  the  programs  only 
because,  thus  far,  the  states,  in  appropriating  funds  for  tax  relief, 
have  not  barred  further  increases  in  property  taxes. 

The  spread  of  local  nonproperty  taxes  will  ease  current  local  fiscal 
difficulties  somewhat.  But  experience  has  shown  that  such  measures 
are  essentially  short-run  solutions.  Tax-enabling  laws  almost  invari- 
ably specify  maximum  rates,  and  local  needs  grow  more  rapidly 
than  the  yields  from  fixed-rate  taxes.  Also,  these  levies,  once  advo- 
cated as  a means  by  which  daylight  citizens  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  community  in  which  they  work,  now  fulfill  this 
objective  partially,  or  not  at  all.  Sales  tax  revenues  have  been  shifted 
from  the  central  city  to  outlying  jurisdictions,  as  new  suburban  shop- 
ping centers  have  been  more  than  successful  in  competing  with 
established  downtown  business  areas  for  the  commuter’s  dollar. 
Local  income  taxes,  a more  effective  means  for  reaching  the  com- 
muter, have  been  authorized  infrecjuently,  and  then  usually  with  the 
restriction  that  nonresidents  may  not  be  taxed  at  all  or  at  a fraction 
of  the  rate  imposed  on  residents. 

In  conclusion,  if  property  tax  relief  legislation  has  been  offset 
by  the  demands  for  increased  local  spending,  the  apparent  reason 
is  that  these  conflicting  problems  cannot  be  solved  separately.  If 
much  of  the  state  tax  revenue  paid  to  political  subdivisions  as 
property  tax  relief  has  been  used  to  increase  local  spending,  one 
must  assume  that  property  tax  relief  is  not  feasible  until  local  needs 
are  met  more  adecpiately.  In  effect,  state  programs  for  this  purpose 
must  also  include  realistic  appropriations  to  meet  the  inevitable  rise 
in  the  cost  of  local  governments. 


Expansion  in  Both  Local  and  State  Taxation 

The  situation  calls  for  further  expansion  both  in  local  taxing  au- 
thority and,  more  significantly,  in  state  tax  systems,  the  latter  to 
provide  not  only  for  growth  in  present  grants-in-aid  programs,  but 
also  for  an  effective  system  of  unconditional  aid.  Such  a system  should 
be  equalized  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  central  cities 
are  confronted  by  blight  and  a shrinking  tax  base,  and  that  these 
conditions  create  new  and  major  problems  not  present  in  newer  and 
wealthier  communities. 

Whether  this  can  be  done  depends,  to  a substantial  extent,  on 
whether  rural  and  suburban  legislators  will  recognize  that  the  plight 
of  the  cities  is  in  fact  the  plight  of  the  states.  The  legislative  record, 
in  this  respect,  has  not  been  good.  While  there  has  been  considerable 
state  action  to  promote  urban  planning,  the  cleavage  between  rural 
and  urban  interests  on  fiscal  matters  is  historic.  In  addition,  there  is 
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little  evidence  to  suggest  that  suburban  taxpayers,  having  fled  the 
city,  are  now  willing  to  assume  a heavier  state  tax  burden  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  which  impelled  their  flight. 

It  also  depends  on  whether  economic  conditions  will  permit  the 
states  to  finance  existing  requirements  without  major  additions  to 
their  tax  systems.  It  is  probably  not  coincidental  that  property  tax 
relief  programs  have  materialized  during  the  first  sustained  period 
since  1950  in  which,  for  the  states  in  aggregate,  revenues  have  ex- 
ceeded expenditures.  What  has  happened  during  the  past  few  years 
is  that  a lessening  of  budget-balancing  pressures  has  enabled  the 
states  to  devote  part,  or  even  all,  of  revenue-raising  programs  to 
property  tax  relief  objectives.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  under 
more  stringent  fiscal  conditions,  they  would  continue  to  be  willing 
to  raise  taxes  for  purposes  outside  their  usual  budgetary  require- 
ments — property  tax  relief  or  local  government  assistance. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rothenberg,  for  a very  able  out- 
line of  the  historical  account,  and  where  we  stand  with  respect  to 
property  taxes. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Doctor  Wilbur  Thompson, ^ Professor  of  the 
Economics  Department  of  our  own  university  this  morning  — Wayne 
State  University. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you,  Mr.  Thompson. 


STATEMENT  BY  WILBUR  THOMPSON 


Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you.  It’s  a pleasure  to  be  here,  and  to  be, 
in  a sense,  the  host. 

I susp>ect  I would  serve  you  best  if  I broke  a little  new  ground;  so 
I’m  going  to  ask  your  indulgence,  not  to  talk  specifically  about 
finance,  but  to  talk  instead  about  a local  price  policy.  This  will  be  in 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  because  as  the  chairman  knows  full  well, 
financing  goods  and  services  is  just  one  of  the  functions  of  price. 
Part  of  the  problem  of  our  cities  today  is  that  we  concentrated  on 
finnace  too  much,  and  see  too  little  of  these  other  functions  of 
price.  We  do  not  have  a local  price  policy. 


Cities  Need  Planned  Price  Policy 

Probably  the  most  commonly  heard  complaint  and  plea  has  been 
that  cities  need  more  money.  You  heard  that  yesterday.  You  have 
heard  it  before.  Nothing  I say  from  here  on  denies  that.  But  it  is  a 
very  incomplete  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  cities.  Budgets  are 
constrained,  especially  in  central  cities,  and  I think  maybe  they  are 

^Director  of  Graduate  Program  in  Urban  Economics,  Wayne  State  University. 
Author  of  A Preface  to  Urban  Economics  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1965)  . 
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the  most  binding  constraint.  Maybe  that’s  where  the  shoe  does  pinch 
the  hardest  right  now.  But  I don’t  really  believe  that  when  we  relieve 
that  constraint  everything  will  be  all  right.  We  need  to  not  only 
feed  the  local  public  economy,  we  need  to  control  it,  and  we  do  not 
have  an  explicit  planned  price  policy  in  our  cities.  We  have  an 
implicit,  unplanned  (subterranean)  system  of  prices  that  is  pushing 
and  pulling  the  fabrics  of  the  city  in  ways  that  we  don’t  appreciate, 
most  of  which  are  detrimental.  If  the  many  mayors  and  the  council- 
men  do  not  appreciate  their  cities  as  subtle  price  systems,  and  adopt 
more  explicit  price  policies,  I suppose  we  economists  are  to  blame. 

Until  the  last  decade,  economists  have  not  been  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  cities,  and,  therefore,  our  cities  have  too 
often  been  portrayed  as  physical  systems  of  streets  and  skyscrapers. 
Some  have  seen  cities  as  social  systems,  where  the  formal  control  of 
schools  and  courts  replaces  the  informal  controls  of  the  family  and 
community.  The  sociologists,  the  physical  planners,  and  the  architects 
have  been  doing  their  work.  Economists  haven’t  cared  about  cities. 
Therefore  it’s  not  surprising  that  few  observers  and  even  fewer  public 
managers  propose  an  urban  price  policy. 

Now,  I’m  exaggerating,  because  noneconomists  have  played  the 
role  of  economists.  And  one  reads  the  urban  literature  and  finds 
pieces  of  this  here  and  there.  We  do  recognize  in  the  literature  that 
perhaps  the  property  tax,  by  being  imposed  too  heavily  on  improve- 
ments and  too  lightly  on  land  — especially  land  that’s  speculatively 
held  — has,  in  the  case  of  being  too  heavy  on  improvements,  encour- 
aged slums;  and,  in  the  case  of  being  too  light  on  rural  land  held 
speculatively,  has  led  to  sprawl.  But  bits  and  pieces  do  not  make  a 
price  policy. 

Increasingly,  we  are  beginning  to  see  traffic  congestion  as  more 
than  just  a case  of  insufficient  funds  to  build  more  roads;  congestion 
is  caused  in  part  by  not  having  user  charges  that  make  people  ration 
their  movement.  The  use  of  arterials  leading  to  town  at  peak  periods 
is  permitted  at  a zero  price.  We  shouldn’t  be  surprised,  then,  that 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  of  street  space.  “Congestion”  becomes 
simply  a shortage  of  street  space  at  a zero  price,  and  most  things  are 
in  short  supply  at  a zero  price. 

First,  if  we  did  institute  more  user  charges  in  financing  and  con- 
trolling our  cities,  we  would  achieve  a number  of  functions  of 
prices  that  now  go  by  the  board.  One  function  of  price  is  to  ration 
a fixed  supply,  and  we  would  then  be  able,  with  user  charges,  to 
ration  scarce  parking  space  and  street  space.  This  is  recognized  in 
the  parking  charge,  the  most  widespread  use  of  user  charges.  Second, 
we  need  “price  signals”  in  the  urban  public  economy.  We  need  to 
know  which  goods  and  services  we  need  more  of,  and  which  we  can 
do  with  less  of.  For  the  most  part,  urban  economic  problems  are 
problems  of  the  local  public  sector,  the  sector  which  operates  without 
clear  price  signals,  without  good  indicators  of  shortages  and/or  gluts 
in  supply. 
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It  is  not  only  that  user  charges,  employed  to  a greater  extent,  would 
allow  us  to  rationalize  scarce  space  during  the  period  of  temporarily 
fixed  supply.  It  is  not  only  that  user  charges  would  serve  as  signals, 
which,  when  they  rise  over  costs,  signal  that  we  need  more  of  the 
service  in  question;  and  when  they  fall  below  cost  tell  us  we  need 
less.  User  charges  would  also  give  us  more  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  income,  both  direct  and  indirect.  To  the  extent  that  we 
finance  public  services  with  taxes,  we  redistribute  income  often  in 
rather  unknown  ways.  A museum  that  is  “free”  causes  a redistribu- 
tion of  income  from  the  taxpayers  to  the  museum  users,  and  in  many 
cases  this  is  from  lower  to  higher  income  groups;  that  is,  towards 
greater  inequality.  Much  unplanned  redistribution  would  be  lessened 
with  user  charges. 

By  the  same  token,  to  the  degree  that  there  is  a budget  constraint, 
the  more  we  use  user  charges  for  activities  for  which  we  do  not  want 
to  redistribute  income,  such  as  a museum,  the  more  we  save  our 
scarce  tax  money  to  be  used  explicitly  to  redistribute  income  through 
welfare,  education,  and  so  forth.  Every  time  a boat  is  launched  in  a 
marina,  free  of  direct  charge,  we  give  up  another  unit  of  service  from 
a policeman  or  a teacher  — to  use  an  illustration  that  spans  the 
political  spectrum.  If  the  mayors  are  right  when  they  argue  that  the 
budget  constraint  is  the  really  binding  one  — and  not  other  factors, 
such  as  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do  — then  careful  attention  to 
tax  and  user  charge  policy  is  critical  to  local  redistribution  of  income 
and  equal  opportunity. 

Now,  economists,  in  print,  warn  each  other  regularly:  don’t  over- 
state the  degree  to  which  user  charges  can  be  employed.  I think  that’s 
good  advice  for  us  to  give  to  each  other.  But  I doubt  that’s  the  dan- 
ger. The  danger  is  rather  the  underuse  of  these  charges  in  the  real 
world  — the  world  of  local  public  officials.  Economists  have  con- 
structed an  elaborate  theory  of  the  public  economy  in  which  user 
charges  aren’t  really  very  useful,  because  they  constructed  a pure 
public  economy  where  the  public  takes  on  only  those  activities  that 
can’t  be  handled  in  the  market  place.  Activities  that  are  too  lumpy 
to  be  priced  and  sold,  services  that  are  designed  to  redistribute 
income,  and  so  forth.  But  local  government  has  taken  on  many,  many 
“semiproprietary”  functions  — to  use  an  old  term  — in  the  last  two 
or  three  decades.  Increasingly,  local  government  is  in  the  business  of 
recreation,  it  is  in  the  business  of  transportation.  It  is  not  just  pro- 
tecting j>ersons  and  property,  administering  justice,  and  providing 
education.  Local  government  has  gone  well  beyond  the  classic  func- 
tions. It  has  gone  into  many  semiproprietary  functions  for  which  there 
is  no  real  reason  for  redistribution  of  income,  for  which  charges  could 
be  made.  I expect  this  to  continue.  I expect  that  local  government 
will  increasingly  be  “going  into  business.” 

The  ideology  of  free  public  service  is  strong,  and  I’m  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  face  a difficult  exercise  in  political  economy.  In  talk- 
ing to  city  managers,  trying  to  sell  them  on  the  underapplication  of 
user  charges,  I found  that  often  they  would  buy  the  idea,  but  they 
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would  say,  “I  don’t  think  that,  jx>litically,  I could  set  prices  on  this 
marina  or  that  tennis  court.”  Then  they  think  a moment,  and  they 
say,  “But  I think  it’s  possible  that  if  I were  to  sell  the  marina  to 
private  enterprise,  and  then  regulate  their  prices,  this  would  be 
acceptable.”  It  may  be  that  in  order  to  rationalize  much  of  the  local 
public  economy  there  will  need  to  be  a shift  from  public  to  private 
ownership.  I’m  not  taking  any  position  at  this  moment  on  which 
activities  should  be  public  and  which  activities  should  be  private.  I’m 
suggesting  only  that  there  must  be  a political-economic  strategy  here. 

Let  me  push  the  notion  of  price  just  one  step  further.  I think  a 
comprehensive  price  policy  for  cities  must  embrace  “factor  prices,” 
especially  wage  rates. 

Price  Policy  for  Education 

We  have  had  a long  hot  summer  in  Detroit,  and  it  wasn’t  just  the 
riots.  We  also  had  a teachers’  strike.  We  have  got  a settlement  now, 
but  I really  do  not  believe  that  the  settlement  is  especially  likely  to 
produce  good  education,  much  less  equity  in  education.  That  is  be- 
cause I don’t  believe  we  have  a clear,  considered  wage  policy  in  edu- 
cation, not  one  that  will  do  what  should  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  metropolitan  school  system.  I would  like  to  see  a “price  policy” 
in  education  which  includes  higher  money  wages  for  teachers  in  slum 
schools  than  those  paid  in  the  suburbs,  so  that  the  real  income  would 
be  the  same.  This  has  been  offered  in  a number  of  areas.  As  I recall, 
from  newspaper  accounts,  Boston  and  New  York  offer  a premium  of 
1 1,000  a year  to  teachers  in  slum  schools.  Such  offers  have  been 
regularly  rejected  by  teacher  organizations  on  the  grounds  of  nominal 
equality.  But  nominal  equality  is  not  real  equality,  nonpecuniary 
returns  considered. 

Not  only  should  there  be  price  differentials  between  slums  and 
the  suburbs,  but  I would  favor  a higher  annual  income,  if  not  a 
higher  hourly  wage,  for  male  teachers  because  of  their  higher  oppor- 
tunity cost.  If  we  cannot  gracefully  arrange  higher  wage  rates  for 
males  in  schools,  then  I’d  like  to  provide  them  with  extra  work,  extra 
functions,  so  that  they  could  earn  higher  annual  incomes.  Otherwise 
I do  not  expect  that  we  will  attract  males  into  the  educational  system 
in  the  numbers  we  need,  especially  into  the  ghettos,  where  the  need 
is  greatest. 

Again,  we  ought  to  provide  a higher  terminal  wage  even  if  it 
means  a lower  starting  wage.  Looking  through  salary  schedules,  and 
schedules  proposed  by  the  unions,  I find  wage  rates  ranging  from 
“X”  to  one-and-a-half  “X”.  That  is  not  nearly  enough  of  a spread  for 
a career-earnings  pattern.  If  we  are  held  in  check  by  a very  powerful 
budget  constraint,  I would  lower  the  beginning  wage  and  raise  the 
terminal  wage.  I think  the  present  structure  induces  people  to  come 
in  quickly  for  a few  years  — unmarried  girls.  The  structure  I would 
like  to  see  would  say  to  someone,  a prospective  teacher:  You  may 
start  low  but  you  can  rise  to  a decent  income,  as  in  other  profes- 
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sional  careers.  Superficial,  naive  egalitarianism  between  novice  and 
journeymen,  between  the  slums  and  the  suburbs,  has  produced 
a wage  pattern  which  is  inimical  to  good  education. 

Finally,  I also  think  that  we  need  a merit  system  in  teaching.  I just 
do  not  buy  the  teacher’s  argument  that  you  just  can’t  reward  people 
on  merit  in  the  school  system.  Suppose  General  Motors,  10  years  ago, 
had  decided  it  couldn’t  reward  people  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Would 
they  still  be  in  the  automobile  race?  Dumping  more  money  onto  the 
school  system,  that  is,  relaxing  the  budget  constraint,  isn’t  enough  — 
and  nothing  I say  here  should  be  taken  to  make  light  of  the  need  for 
more  money.  We  need  to  plan  an  explicit  set  of  rewards  and  pen- 
alties in  the  local  public  sector,  analogous  to  prices  in  the  private 
market. 

I have  taken  enough  of  your  time.  Let  me  just  add  that  the  price 
policy  that  I have  in  mind  would  have  to  be,  of  course,  a develop- 
mental price  policy.  There  would  be  times  in  which  prices  should  be 
below  cost,  because  we  want  to  change  consumption  patterns.  We 
want  to  induce  people  to  partake  of  more  of  a particular  service. 
We  may  hope  that,  through  time,  changes  in  consumption  patterns 
will  lead  to  changes  in  taste  patterns,  and  that  the  citizen-consumers 
will  increase  their  demand  for  this  service  to  the  point  where  a self- 
liquidating  price  can  be  charged.  Then  we  (an  back  off,  recover  our 
subsidy,  and  promote  some  other  rent  experiment  in  consumer  edu- 
cation. 

Yellowstone  Park  is,  I think,  a classic  example.  It  was  quite  proper 
to  subsidize  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  beginning,  under,  if  you  wish, 
national  paternalism.  As  people  grew  to  like  outdoor  recreation,  now 
a couple  of  generations  later,  we  need  entrance  fees  high  enough  to 
ration  its  use  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  high  enough  to  be  self 
liquidating.  This  is  not  an  activity  undertaken  for  the  poor,  not  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Now  we  might  take  away  the  subsidy  and,  with  this 
revolving  fund,  turn  to  subsidizing  symphonies-on-the-green,  or  what- 
ever else  we  think  should  be  a development  project.  We  ought  to  be 
using  our  prices  to  teach,  with  some  subtle  blend  of  paternalism  and 
humility.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  experiment  with  developmental 
pricing,  always  ready  to  back  off  in  the  long  run,  whether  they  take 
or  not.  If  the  paternalism  takes,  the  service  can  be  self  liquidating, 
if  it  does  not,  we  made  a mistake. 

I have  outlined,  in  the  briefest  way,  a price  policy  for  cities,  but 
one  difficult  to  implement,  because  our  urban  public  managers  do  not 
receive  an  education  which  includes  economics  in  any  significant 
degree.  I do  not  find  them  thinking  in  terms  of  relative  prices  as 
I meet  them  in  various  places  across  the  country.  Very  few  cities  have 
the  post  of  city  economist.  We  have  not  staffed  local  government,  or 
prepared  local  government  officials  to  “think  price.’’ 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson,  for  a very  provoca- 
tive and  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject. 
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Our  third  speaker  is  Professor  Harvey  Brazer  ^ of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Douglas:  May  I be  permitted  to  say  something  about  Doctor 
Brazer.  He  was  in  the  Treasury  for  some  years,  which  I think  is  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  positions  that  I can  conceive  of,  and  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a man  of  complete  integrity,  putting  the  public  inter- 
est first.  He  was  a man  who  showed  great  courage,  and  who  could  not 
be  corrupted  or  intimidated.  He  and  his  associates  in  the  world  of 
Washington  raised  a standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  could 
repair. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Brazer,  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 


STATEMENT  BY  PROF.  HARVEY  BRAZER 


Mr.  Brazer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Douglas.  As  both 
this  morning’s  chairman,  and  possibly  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission fully  appreciate,  asking  a professor  to  talk  for  15  or  20  min- 
utes places  him  in  a very  difficult  position  because  he  doesn’t  know 
how  to  talk  for  less  than  50.  And  during  the  past  several  weeks,  when 
I’ve  been  giving  some  thought  to  what  I might  say  this  morning,  in 
15  to  20  minutes,  I have  found  it  extremely  difficult  — as  one  who  has 
been  concerned  with  urban  finance^since  I first  worked  with  the  late 
Professor  Hague  in  Grand  Rapids  15  years  ago  — to  know  quite  what 
to  do  with  my  time.  Nevertheless,  I would  perhaps  waste  a minute 
or  so  of  your  time  by  suggesting  that  in  general  I agree  with  what 
Wilbur  has  said  about  pricing.  But  as  he  talked,  I thought  back  to  my 
youth  in  Montreal,  and  the  cold  winter  nights  when  15  or  20  of  us 
would  each  chip  in  a nickel  in  order  to  be  able  to  rent  the  muni- 
cipal hockey  rink  for  an  hour.  Of  course,  if  it  had  snowed,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  cleaning  the  snow  off  the  ice.  They  didn’t  charge  us 
extra  for  that.  I also  recall  my  high  school  days  in  the  same  com- 
munity wherein,  every  month,  we  were  expected  to  bring  a $5  bill. 
This  was  tuition.  This  was  a public  institution.  In  principle  I agree 
wholeheartedly.  I agree,  too,  that  problems  develop  in  knowing  where 
to  draw  a line  between  those  pricing  arrangements  that  re-allocate 
resources  in  a favorable  direction,  and  those  that  do  not. 

As  I see  the  crux  of  urban  finance  problems  now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  lies  in  large  part  in  the  fact  that  we  have  permitted  individuals 
to  express  complete  freedom  in  their  choice  of  location  of  place  of 
residence  and  place  of  business.  We  have  permitted  a great  deal  of 
discretion  to  individuals  who  desire  to  set  up  separate  jurisdictions 
outside  of  the  central  city,  in  what  is  now  a vast  suburbia  and 
exurbia. 

^Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Michigan.  Served  as 
Director  of  Research,  State  Tax  Study  Committee  of  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  and 
Director  of  Tax  Analysis,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
Currently  consultant  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
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What  this  has  meant,  in  part  at  least,  is  that  the  central  city  has 
become  almost  exclusively  the  place  of  residence,  at  least  in  the  North- 
east and  West  in  this  country,  of  minorities  and  underprivileged 
groups  in  our  society.  It  has  meant  that  those  who  had  the  where- 
withal to  do  so,  those  whose  skin  color,  creed  or  religion  permitted 
them  free  entry  to  the  suburbs,  have  tended,  in  vast  numbers,  to 
move  out  of  the  central  city. 

Fiscal  Inequity:  City  and  Suburbs 

There  has  also  been,  because  of  the  fragmentation  of  government 
in  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  a very  strong  fiscal  incentive  to 
move  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburb.  What  you  have  now  is  a 
situation  in  which  poverty  in  a central  city  breeds  more  poverty  in 
the  fiscal  area.  If  the  individual  seeking  his  own  self-interest  wishes 
to  minimize  his  costs  — his  contribution  to  the  cost  of  public  serv- 
ices in  urban  communities  — it  means  moving  from  the  central  city. 
The  individual  is  able  to  escape  the  high  cost  imposed  on  him  by 
government  serving  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  groups  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  remain  in  the  central  city.  The  high  cost  of  welfare,  the 
high  costs  of  schooling  (that  should  be  incurred,  and  are  not  always 
incurred),  the  high  cost  that  high-density  and  other  factors  bring,  in 
the  form  of  police  protection,  sanitation,  various  other  services  — 
these  can,  in  large  part,  be  escaped  by  some  through  moving  to  the 
suburbs.  The  inequities  are,  I think,  obvious,  since  the  opportunity 
to  move  clearly  is  not  freely  available  to  all.  Also,  as  industry  seeks 
lower  tax  costs  and  the  space  it  needs  for  modern  production  meth- 
ods, it  moves  to  the  suburbs.  The  net  result  is  that  the  fiscal  balance 
of  the  central  city  deteriorates,  and  those  who  remain  find  it  even 
costlier  to  do  so  than  ever  before.  The  incentive  to  move  out  then 
tends  to  increase  in  what  appears  to  be  a never-ending  spiral. 

Several  studies  done  over  the  course  of  the  last  10  years  indicate 
clearly  that  as  you  move  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs  the 
property  tax  rate  goes  down.  That  is,  typically  the  highest  property 
tax  rates  are  imposed  in  the  core  city,  and  these  tend  to  decline  as 
we  move  out  from  that  core. 

Now,  these  central  cities,  therefore,  are  faced  with  relatively  declin- 
ing tax  bases  and  at  the  same  time  have  to  face  increasing  demands 
for  high-cost  public  services. 

Amend  Property  Tax  to  Improve  Revenue  Base 

What  I want  to  turn  to  now  is  the  kind  of  actions  that  may  be 
appropriate  in  efforts  to  meet  the  problems  faced,  particularly  by  cen- 
tral cities,  but  without  neglecting  the  suburbs.  Most  suburbs  have 
their  fiscal  problems  as  well.  Clearly,  as  Mr.  Rothenberg  pointed  out, 
one  of  the  major  culprits  in  this  game  is  the  property  tax.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  sense  to  reward  those  who  permit  their  property  to 
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deteriorate  while  penalizing  those  who  improve  their  property.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  a well  administered  property  tax  will  do. 

Now  is  there  any  reason  for  continuing  this  practice?  Well,  in  most 
states  the  law  requires  that  you  pursue  it  because  in  most  states  you 
have  constitutional  or  statutory  rules  requiring  uniformity  in  assess- 
ment and  uniformity  in  tax  rates.  Pennsylvania  is  a major  exception, 
with  respect  to  some  cities,  but  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  there  must 
be  levied  a uniform  tax  on  all  property  subject  to  tax  and  you  have 
no  choice,  even  by  legislation,  except  to  exempt  or  tax  property. 
Thus,  I argue  that  one  important  line  of  action  for  the  people  of 
the  various  states  — perhaps  through  constitutional  amendments 
where  necessary,  otherwise  by  legislation  — is  to  amend  the  property 
tax  rules  to  permit  the  heavier  taxation  of  land  and  the  relief  of 
improvements.  This,  of  course,  is  an  old  story  that  goes  back  to 
Henry  George  and  his  followers. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  the  property  tax  imposes  is  that  it 
provides  a bonanza  to  the  community  in  which  businesses  choose  to 
locate,  often  under  circumstances  in  which  the  industrial  or  busi- 
ness property  is  located  in  one  community,  and  the  workers,  for 
whom  costly  services  must  be  provided,  live  in  another.  And  in  the 
community  of  residence  the  government  has  no  access  to  the  tax  base 
represented  by  that  business  or  industry.  1 think  therefore  that  very 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  plans  under  which  residential 
property  would  remain  subject  to  local  taxation,  whereas  business 
and  industrial  property  would  be  subject  to  taxation  at  the  state,  or 
at  least  county  level,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  redistributed  to  local 
units  in  response  to  need. 


States’  Role  in  Municipal  Fiscal  Affairs 

Let  us  turn  now  to  state  aid,  and  the  role  of  the  states  generally. 
We  have  in  Michigan  one  of  the  major  urban  industrial  states  in  the 
Nation.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission,  if  it  is  not  already 
aware  of  it,  to  know  that  we  are  not  among  the  half-dozen  states 
that  have  a state  bureau,  office  or  department  of  municipal  affairs. 
Governor  Romney,  in  his  budget  of  last  January,  asked  the  Legisla- 
ture to  appropriate  the  magnificent  sum  of  $170,000  to  finance  the 
establishment  in  the  executive  office  of  an  office  of  urban  affairs.  But 
the  Legislature,  in  this  year  of  fiscal  austerity,  decided  that  the  great 
State  of  Michigan  could  not  afford  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
even  begin  to  establish  an  office  of  municipal  affairs,  let  alone  a 
department  of  municipal  affairs. 

If  you  look  at  state  aid  in  Michigan,  you  find  that  unlike  the  cir- 
cumstances that  obtain  in  most  other  states,  as  Mr.  Rothenberg 
described  them,  we  do  have  a substantial  amount  of  money  dis- 
tributed to  local  governments  in  an  untied  form.  Currently,  some 
$9.5  million  of  our  intangible  taxes,  about  $80  million  of  the  sales 
tax  and  — for  next  year  — about  $55  million  of  the  income  tax.  In 
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other  words,  a total  of  about  $140  million  will  be  distributed,  with- 
out strings,  to  local  non-school  units  of  government. 

Now,  on  its  face,  that  sounds  fine.  But  the  City  of  Detroit  is  treated 
no  differently  than  the  rural  township.  The  funds  that  1 described  — 
the  $140  million  — are  distributed  on  a pure  per  capita  basis  without 
reference  to  need,  without  reference  to  local  fiscal  capacity,  or  any- 
thing else.  One  man,  one  dollar. 

Now,  that  sounds  democratic,  but  it  may  not  meet  our  most  urgent 
needs.  One  might  have  hoped  that  the  sales  tax  distribution,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1946,  and  the  intangible  tax  distribution, 
which  has  been  in  effect  even  longer,  might  have  been  regarded  as 
an  anachronism,  and  that  when  the  income  tax  bill  was  enacted  only 
this  last  July,  the  Legislature  might  have  had  more  sense.  But  what 
did  they  do?  They  said,  we’ll  distribute  17  percent  of  the  net  yield  of 
personal  income  tax  to  local  government.  How  will  we  do  it?  Half 
will  go  to  the  counties  on  a per  capita  basis,  half  will  go  to  the  cities, 
townships,  and  villages,  on  a pure  straight,  simple  democratic  per 
capita  basis.  So  we  apparently  have  learned  nothing  — at  least  in 
Lansing  — in  the  past  20  years  on  that  score  at  any  rate. 

We  find  that  the  State  Legislature,  in  1964,  took  another  step 
backward.  The  City  of  Detroit  had  enacted  an  income  tax  — in  1961, 
1 believe  it  was  — and  under  that  income  tax  all  residents  paid  the 
tax  of  1 percent,  and  all  income  earned  in  the  city  by  a nonresident 
was  similarly  taxed  at  1 percent.  But  then  you  had  a big  outcry 
from  the  suburbs,  and  this,  of  course,  is  where  you  expect  to  find 
it  coming  from.  And  as  a consequence  the  Legislature  enacted  a law 
which  says  that  the  city  in  which  the  income  is  earned  may  tax  non- 
residents only  half  as  much  as  residents.  This  to  my  mind  defeats  a 
large  part  of  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  central  city  to  recoup  what 
1 regard  as  a major  subsidy  extracted  from  it  by  the  suburbs.  This 
subsidy  is  imposed  in  large  part  through  zoning,  legal,  and  de  facto 
through  the  exclusion  policies  of  these  suburbs. 

Thus  the  record  at  the  State  level  is  certainly  not  impressive  in 
this  and  most  other  states.  1 think,  however,  that  the  State  Legislature 
may  be  coming  to  a greater  realization  of  the  need  to  look  at  our 
major  urban  fiscal  problems.  7 he  fact  that  Governor  Romney  did 
recommend  an  appropriation  for  a department  or  an  office  of  local 
affairs,  is  encouraging,  as  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 

An  Examination  of  Federal  Tax  Sharing 

The  complement  to  the  question  is  the  role  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  assume.  And  this  brings  me  to  one  of  the  hottest  topics 
currently  under  discussion  on  the  part  of  public  finance  experts  and 
others  — the  so-called  Heller  plan  for  tax  sharing. 

Even  among  those  of  us  who  agree  that  a Federal  tax-sharing  plan 
along  Heller,  or  Heller-Pechman  lines,  is  a fine  idea  for  a number 
of  reasons,  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  disagreement  on  the  way  in 
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which  the  Federal  funds  should  be  channeled.  There  are  those  of 
us  who  have  argued  that  the  money  ought  to  go  to  the  states,  for 
use  by  them  as  they  see  fit.  There  are  those  who  have  argued  that 
the  money  ought  to  go  to  the  states  with  specific  requirements  with 
regard  to  redistribution  to  local  units,  or  to  education,  or  to  some 
other  specific  local  purposes.  And  there  are  those  who  argue  further 
that  the  money  ought  not  to  go  to  the  states  at  all.  They  argue  that 
because  the  most  pressing  needs  are  to  be  found  in  our  urban  com- 
munities, the  Federal  Government  ought  to  enter  directly  into  untied 
grants  to  local  units  of  government.  This,  of  course,  is  a refreshing 
change  — at  least  insofar  as  there’s  any  official  supjx>rt  for  it  — from 
the  situation  of  only  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  a President  of 
the  United  States  saw  fit  to  veto  an  anti-pollution  bill.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulties  involved  in  direct  Federal  aid  to 
local  government  somehow  would  have  to  be  solved  before  such  direct 
payment  could  be  made. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  you  talk  about 
Federal  aid  in  general  to  cities,  for  example,  what  you  find  when 
you  begin  to  examine  the  issue  is  that  New  York  City  is  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  animal  from  the  City  of  Chicago.  What  is  the  City  of 
Chicago,  relative  to  New  York?  The  City  of  Chicago  has  the  overlying 
Cook  County.  The  City  of  Chicago  has  its  various  special  districts; 
the  City  of  Chicago  has  its  school  districts;  and  so  on.  If  you  were 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  distribute,  let  us  say,  $100  per 
capita  to  both  New  York  and  Chicago,  in  the  case  of  New  York — 
because  the  city  budget  encompasses  education,  welfare,  recreation, 
sanitation,  none  of  which  enter  into  the  Chicago  budget  — what  you’d 
find  is  that  $100  would  represent  about  20  percent  of  current  total 
per  capita  expenditures.  It  would  represent  about  70  or  80  percent 
for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Now,  what  is  the  solution  to  this  kind  of  problem?  Are  you  going 
to  say,  well,  then  we’ll  also  provide  aid  to  special  districts?  At  last 
count,  I think  there  were  some  17,000  special  districts,  and  they  range 
from  volunteer  fire  protection  districts  to  the  Chicago  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict and  the  Chicago  Park  District. 

This  is  a real  problem.  If  you  say,  well,  now,  let’s  channel  the 
money  to  the  states,  but  require  that  they  distribute  “X”  percent  to 
local  units  of  government,  again  you  have  got  a problem,  because 
in  some  states  local  units  of  government  are  responsible  for  functions 
costing  something  like  70  percent  of  total  state-local  expenditures, 
and  in  other  states  the  number  is  as  low  as  30  percent.  If  you  dis- 
tribute 70  percent,  then  the  local  units  responsible  for  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  have  a real  bonanza,  and  you  are  back  in  the 
position  of  many  of  our  Michigan  townships  — rural  ones  — that 
have  so  much  money  under  our  present  distribution  they  literally 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  only 
perhaps  just  meeting  the  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  in  other 
units. 
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States  Appear  to  Be  Best  Channel 

I have  some  mistrust  of  state  legislatures,  based  upon  their 
performance;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  get  an  appropriate  application  of  funds  that  might  be  forth- 
coming on  an  untied  basis  from  the  Federal  Government  is  to 

channel  these  funds  to  the  states.  It  is  only  in  the  state  as  a 

whole  — when  one  compares  one  state  with  another  — that  responsi- 
bility is  found  for  all  functions.  I would  hate  to  think  that  we  must 

write  off  the  states  as  hopeless.  I would  hate  to  think  that  we  need 

to  argue  that  the  states  can’t  be  trusted.  I would  far  prefer  to  believe 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  will,  in  the  very  near  future,  recognize 
that  without  Baltimore,  it’s  nothing;  that  the  State  of  Michigan  will 
recognize  that  without  Detroit  it  isn’t  very  much;  and  so  on  through 
the  rest  of  the  states. 

I find,  in  my  experience,  that  the  state  legislators  look  better  in 
many,  many  cases,  if  not  most  cases,  the  closer  you  get  to  them.  They 
enjoy  a miserable  public  image,  perhaps  deserved  in  many  cases. 
But  1 find  that  as  I have  met  an  increasing  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals, they  look  more  intelligent,  more  appealing,  more  honest, 
than  our  newspapers  have  tended  to  give  them  credit  for,  and  I for 
one  believe  that  somehow  we  have  got  to  play  ball  with  them.  We 
have  got  to  place  a great  deal  of  our  hope  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities  in  our  state  capitols. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brazer,  I’m  sure 
there  will  be  questions  for  all  three  of  you  gentlemen.  I will  call  on 
Senator  Douglas  to  start  off. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

What  Kind  of  Land  Tax? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you.  It  has  been  said  that  the  land  in  this 
country  is  increasing  most  rapidly  in  value  and  that  this  value  is  cre- 
ated primarily  because  of  an  increase  in  population. 

Td  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen  — Mr.  Brazer  could  lead  off  — whether 
they  would  favor  a differential  tax  with  a higher  rate  of  taxation  upon 
the  bare  land  values  tha?i  upon  the  building  improvements?  And 
would  they  also  favor  a proportionate  tax  on  the  increase  in  bare 
land  value  over  time?  Mr.  Brazer? 

Mr.  Brazer:  In  general,  I would  heartily  endorse  the  proposal  that 
land  be  taxed  substantially  more  heavily  than  improvements  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  reason  is  that,  in  large  part,  our  urban  pub- 
lic services  are  land-serving  services.  This  is  most  obviously  true  in 
the  case  of  local  streets,  roads,  and  so  forth,  the  purpose  of  which 
are  to  provide  access  to  land. 
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But  I think  the  major  reason  for  my  enthusiasm  for  this  proposal  j 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  property  tax  imposes  a large  additional  cost  i 
on  both  the  use  of  land  and  on  the  use  of  capital  improvements  to 
the  land.  Now,  the  difference  in  the  impact  of  the  tax,  however,  on  ' 

the  two  elements  of  real  property  is  very  great,  because  there  is  no  I 

question  that  however  high  the  tax  on  land  is,  its  use  may  be  changed, 
but  it’s  not  going  to  disappear.  Land,  in  a general  sense,  is  fixed  in 
supply,  and. to  at  least  a very  large  extent,  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  its  taxation  under  the  property  tax  are  very  different  from 
those  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  the  improvement. 

As  1 say,  here  the  major  influence  will  be  seen  in  the  use  to  which  the 
land  may  be  put.  And  one  way  in  which  the  use  of  the  land  in  its 
highest  and  best  use  can  be  encouraged  is  through  a well-devised 
system  of  land  taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  improvements,  a high  tax  may 
result  in  the  disappearance  of  these  improvements;  1 mean  they  are 
not  necessarily  torn  down,  but  their  values  disappear.  I pointed  out 
earlier  that  the  tax  on  improvements  encourages  the  substitution  of 
alternatives  to  such  capital  improvements,  and  certainly  provides 
some  landlords,  for  example,  with  a strong  reason  for  not  improving 
their  property. 

On  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I think  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  our  urban  communities  can  be  traced  to  our  willing- 
ness to  extend  untrampled  property  rights  to  rights  in  land.  Since  the 
way  in  which  the  land  is  used  by  an  individual  property  owner  has 
extremely  important  consequences  for  his  neighbors,  and  for  the 
community  as  a whole,  we  tend  to  restrict  this  use  somewhat  through 
zoning  laws.  But  if  we  can  restrict  the  use  of  land,  and  put  a con- 
straint on  ownership  rights  through  zoning  laws,  it  seems  to  me  it 
may  also  follow  that  we  would  be  justified  in  going  further,  and  at 
least  denying  the  owner  of  land  a part  or  all  of  the  increment  in 
vaue  of  that  land  to  which  he  himself  contributes  nothing,  but  which 
is  attributable  in  its  entirety  to  the  growth  of  population,  to  the 
concentration  of  industry  and  wealth  in  the  urban  community,  and 
so  on. 

If  there  ever  is  an  unearned  increment,  if  there  ever  is  in  our 
economy  and  our  society,  a source  of  windfall  gain  to  the  earning  of 
which  the  individual  landowner  contributes  nothing,  it  is  found  in 
the  case  of  gains  realized  on  the  increase  in  land  value.  Thus  I agree 
with  Senator  Douglas;  or  in  answer  to  his  question,  rather,  I would 
say  I would  certainly  favor  the  tax  on  unearned  increment,  on  the 
value  of  land.  We  might  argue  as  to  how  high  that  tax  ought  to  be. 

I would  begin  with  the  presumption  that  it  ought  to  be  100  percent, 
and  I would  back  down  only  if  on  investigation  it  was  found  that 
some  consequence  of  a tax  at  that  rate  might  be  undesirable.  At  this 
time,  at  this  point.  I’m  not  sure  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Douglas:  1 wonder  if  Mr.  Thompson  would  respond? 
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Taxing  Ability  to  Pay  or  Benefits 

Mr.  Thompson:  1 think  you  have  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
an  implicit  price,  because  the  tax  — the  property  tax  — is  both  a 
source  of  funds  and  a price.  The  answer  is  dillicult,  because  we  never 
really  decided  whether  the  property  tax  was  an  ability-to-pay  or  a 
benefits  tax.  If  it’s  an  ability-to-pay  tax,  then  I would  of  course  agree 
that  the  unearned  increment  in  land  values  from  the  growth  of  a 
city  represents  the  highest  kind  of  ability-to-pay,  the  least  detrimental 
to  incentives,  motivation,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  if  it’s  a benefits  tax,  then  it  becomes  a question  of  assigning 
the  benefit.  Professor  Brazer’s  already  mentioned  that  many  public 
services  are  extended  to  land  — such  as  streets  — but  then  others  are 
extended  to  buildings  — such  as  fire  protection  — and  one  has  to  sort 
out  the  actual  services  rendered  as  reflected  in  the  values,  and  so 
forth.  But  again  I would  be  inclined  to  look  at  the  tax  more  as  the 
ability-to-pay  form,  and  lean  more  towards  heavy  taxation  on  land 
and  light  taxation  on  buildings. 

Now,  that’s  from  the  equity  standpoint  in  great  measure. 

From  an  efficiency  standpoint,  it’s  the  price.  What  we  have  done  is, 
we  have  said  that  the  price  of  holding  land  speculatively  at  the  edge 
of  the  city  is  very  low  because  of  the  tax  on  rural  land  held  nomi- 
nally for  farm  purposes  — falsely  for  farm  purposes  — is  very  low. 
Therefore,  the  near-in  landowner  can  hold  on,  forcing  the  city  to 
jump  this  land  with  pipes,  wires,  rails,  and  so  forth,  so  that  to  that 
degree,  social  costs  are  forced  upon  the  urban  area,  and  we  are  in- 
efficient. We  have  to  run  these  facilities  farther  than  other  ones;  so 
that  if  we  could  somehow  impute  these  costs  to  the  people  who  have 
forced  us  to  leap  over  them,  you  know,  one  could  rationalize,  and 
come  out  with  substantially  the  same  conclusion. 

Municipal  Land  Investment  for  Speculation 

I would  like  to  mention,  though,  there  are  some  alternatives  here. 
I don’t  know  whether  alternatives  are  complementary.  I can  imagine 
urban  areas  speculating  in  land  as  an  alternative,  or  as  a comple- 
mentary approach:  school  districts  buying  land  in  anticipation  of 
future  needs.  Now  they  buy  it  so  it  will  be  there;  but  they  also,  I 
suppose,  buy  it  because  they  hope  the  price  is  a little  higher  later  if 
they  acquire  it  early.  In  a way  the  school  district  is  almost  protective, 
because  a residential  subdivider  could  not  hope  to  market  his  pro- 
duct without  leaving  room  for  a school,  so  even  if  the  school  dis- 
tricts aren’t  very  far-sighted,  they  end  up  usually  not  being  seriously 
\ disadvantaged. 

I Other  aspects  of  government  would  do  well,  I think,  to  buy  land 
j in  advance.  And  I’m  at  a loss,  except  for  political  reasons,  to  know 
t why  we  don’t  do  this,  because  all  the  arguments  of  economic  effi- 
ciency are  on  the  side  of  doing  it.  The  public  economy  can  borrow 
at  lower  rate  of  cost  than  private  investment,  and  could  therefore 
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buy  and  hold  land.  The  public  economy  controls  the  direction  of 
investment.  It  can  make  its  dreams  come  true,  if  you  wish,  with 
lower-cost  sources  of  funds  for  the  holding  of  land  for  future  needs, 
with  the  ability  to  control  the  physical  development  of  the  land 
area  so  that  it’s  being  held  in  the  right  place  — in  a sense,  have  the 
cards  stacked  in  its  favor.  I use  this  argument  at  times,  and  then  I’ve 
had  the  criticism  that  that’s  the  problem  — that  it’s  an  unfair  gain  — 
but  I fail  to  understand  where  society,  in  a sense,  is  cheating,  you 
know,  by  recapturing  the  cost  of  its  own  investments. 

Mr.  Brazer:  May  I just  add  one  note  to  that.  There  is  something 
you  may  overlook;  that  is  the  importance  of  budget  constraints  under 
which  these  local  governments  operate.  It’s  not  easy  to  go  out  and 
buy  a hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  land  and  find  three  or  four 
million  dollars  a year  for  interest,  plus  another  three  or  five  million 
a year  for  amortization.  That’s  six  million  dollars  a year  that  you 
have  to  find  in  tax  money. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I know.  1 was  talking  about  borrowing,  though. 
1 know  there  are  dehnite  limitations. 

Mr.  Brazer:  I’m  talking  about  borrowing.  But  I say  if  you  borrow 
a hundred  million  dollars,  the  annual  costs  of  the  debt  will  run,  in- 
cluding the  amortization,  somewhere  around  six,  seven  million  dol- 
lars a year,  and  there’s  an  important  budget  constraint. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You’re  referring  to  a liquidity  problem,  because 
I’m  anticipating  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  will  be 
greater,  much  greater,  than  the  annual  interest  costs  through  time. 
Certainly,  there  is  a liquidity  problem  during  the  period  of  holding 
the  land,  and  this  must  be  provided  for.  The  Swedish  towns  do  own 
and  control  the  land  surrounding  the  town,  and  they  realize  it,  and 
^pattern  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  Brazer:  Well,  then,  this  involves  stating  specihcally  when  you 
go  to  the  people  in  a referendum,  that  the  reason  you  want  to  issue 
the  bonds  is  so  that  you  can  buy  land  for  speculative  purposes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  may  want  to  buy  land  in  advance  of  a specific 
public  purpose,  to  control  development  in  a general  sense. 

Mr.  Brazer:  But  if  it’s  in  advance  of  public  purposes,  then  you’re 
not  free  to  sell  it  in  order  to  realize  the  gain  with  which  to  service 
the  debt.  You  can’t  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I agree  with  you.  We  can  either  save  on  future 
land  costs  or  we  can  make  a few  dollars  on  capital  gains,  but  not 
both. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Do  you  have  something  on  that,  Mr.  Rothenberg? 

Mr.  Rothenberg:  On  grounds  of  equity,  and  as  an  incentive  for 
urban  renewal,  I think  a very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  site  value 
taxation.  There  has  been  no  real  support  for  it,  however,  among 
state  legislatures.  The  Pittsburgh  experience  dates  back  to  the  1920’s; 
it  just  hasn’t  caught  on.  It  has  not  been  recommended  in  recent  state 
tax  studies,  and  there  is  strong  opposition  from  the  property  assessors. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  But  the  Pittsburgh  experience  is  pretty  limited. 
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The  school  district  is  not  under  that,  its  tax  rate  on  tand  is  the  same 
as  on  buildings,  so  we  have  a differential  of  only 

Mr.  Rothenberg;  But  this  is  the  only  instance  we  have  in  the  en- 
tire country,  and  over  the  past  four  decades  it  has  not  spread. 

Mr.  Douglas:  This  may  he  an  embarrassing  question.  And  don't 
feel  obligated  to  answer  it.  But  if  the  political  difficulty  could  be  re- 
moved — namely,  getting  legislatures  to  act  in  this  matter  — would  you 
approve  of  this?  And  do  you  see  any  insuperable  administrative  dif- 
ficulties? 

Mr.  Rothenberg:  My  own  inclination  is  that  this  would  be  desir- 
able. Again,  I think  it  would  contribute  to  urban  renewal.  But  from 
the  point  of  practicality,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  remove  the 
political  objections  to  it. 

Land-Value  Taxation  Pro  and  Con 

Mr.  Baker:  First  of  all,  on  the  question  of  imposing  a tax  on  the 
increment  land  value,  Tm  not  sine  whether  the  two  of  you  were  talk- 
ing about  the  same  type  of  tax.  Isn’t  it  accurate  to  say  that  if  the 
property  tax  is  administered  properly  an  increment  in  value  will 
result  in  a higher  tax  because  of  the  higher  assessment?  I wonder  if 
Senator  Douglas  wasn’t  referring,  not  just  to  the  property  tax,  but  to 
an  income  tax.  And  leaving  out  the  question  of  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
ministering a tax,  or  of  attributing  to  the  owner  of  land  the  income 
resulting  from  appreciation  of  land  value,  is  it  right  and  proper  to 
impose  a tax  where  there’s  no  realization  of  income,  where  there’s  no 
taxable  rent? 

Second,  I feel  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  considerable  merit  on 
the  side  of  imposing  a higher  tax  on  suburban  la7id.  But  I really 
don’t  see  the  relevance  of  this  to  the  slum  problem,  where  placing  a 
higher  tax  on  land  value,  it  seems  to  me,  will  have  absolutely  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  improvement  of  slum  property  or  land  lo- 
cated within  slum  areas.  The  chief  reason  that  slum  property  isn’t 
renewed,  or  land  in  the  slum  area  isn’t  improved  considerably,  is 
because  of  the  cost  of  doing  so.  And  the  fact  that  the  product  stays 
unmarketable  in  that  area;  the  costs  of  construction,  in  fact,  are  such 
that  the  community  can’t  afford  to  pay  the  economic  rent  for  the 
space  it’s  created.  Differejitiating  tax  rates,  it  seems  to  me,  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  question  of  slum  property,  and  1 don’t  know 
how  you  could  have  a theory  of  taxation  that  therefore  differentiates 
between  slum  property  and  suburban  land,  if  you  will. 

I’d  appreciate  comments  from  any  one  of  you,  or  all  of  you,  on  that. 

Mr.  Brazer:  To  look  at  the  slum  problem  first:  Presumably  a 
prospective  builder  or  rebuilder  of  the  property  in  the  slum  area 
computes  his  capital  costs  and  estimated  future  operating  costs.  The 
capital  costs  consist  primarily  of  the  cost  of  land  and  the  cost  of 
construction.  And  the  very  important  element  in  the  operational 
costs  is  the  property  tax  on  improvements.  Therefore,  if  you  untax  or 
reduce  the  tax  on  improvements,  you  reduce  the  costs  that  must  be 
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met  out  of  future  rents  on  those  improvements.  If  you  impose  a 
higher  tax  on  land  — since  land  is  in  fixed  supply  — the  effect  of  that 
higher  tax,  according  to  generally  accepted  economic  reasoning,  is 
likely  to  be  a reduction  in  the  market  value  of  that  land;  the  conse- 
cjuence  of  that  then  is  that  the  capital  cost  to  the  potential  builder 
is  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  when  you  take  both  of  these 
factors  into  account,  it’s  difficult  to  deny  that  rebuilding  of  slum 
areas  would  be  more  economically  attractive  than  it  is  under  present 
circumstances.  I assume  that  the  potential  builder  makes  his  de- 
cision on  the  basis  of  the  cost  he  must  incur  relative  to  the  earnings 
he  can  expect. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  May  1 interrupt  you  for  a second.  Are  we  talking 
under  the  assumption  that  the  total  tax  paid  on  both  land  and  im- 
provements is  the  same  under  a differential  system,  so  that  the  yield 
to  the  city  is  identical  in  both  situations'? 

Mr.  Brazer:  Not  necessarily.  For  one  thing,  even  if  the  overall 
property  tax  taken  for  the  community  as  a whole  might  remain  the 
same  if  you  tax  land  higher  and  buildings  at  a lower  level,  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  parcels  of  property  would  be  different.  And  it’s 
quite  conceivable  that  the  kind  of  property  we  are  talking  about  now 
might  bear  a lower  tax  relative  to  property  in  other  areas. 

I would  also  prefer,  and  urge,  of  course,  that  a very  substantial 
portion  of  the  property  tax  be  replaced  by  taxes  that  would  come 
closer  to  representing  the  measure  of  people’s  ability  to  support  gov- 
ernment, primarily  in  the  form  of  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  Baker:  I respectfully  suggest  that  if  you  start  talking  about 
the  central  city,  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  increasing  dis- 
crepancy between  the  relative  cost  of  the  improvement  compared  to 
the  cost  of  the  land.  I don't  think  land  cost  is  nearly  the  factor  it 
once  was,  or  that  it  is  in  suburban  development,  in  terms  of  affecting 
the  decision  as  to  how  land  is  going  to  be  improved.  I think  the  cost 
of  improvement  is  much  more  significant,  and  I just  don't  understand 
how  a differential  tax  rate  will  really  be  effective  in  the  decision  to 
build  in  slum  areas.  I'm  not  talking  about  public  decisions  now,  but 
private  decisions. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  property  tax  has  been  held  partly  responsible 
for  both  sprawl  and  slums,  you  know.  In  the  sprawl  problem  the 
difficulty  has  been  that  the  land  wasn’t  assessed  at  value,  if  it  was 
held  nominally  for  rural  purposes,  even  though  surrounding  land 
was  steadily  being  marketed  for  residential  purposes.  It’s  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  a plot  next  to  you  go  for  $4,000  an  acre  and  yours  still 
being  held  at  $300  because  nominally  you’re  still  a farmer,  so  that, 
you  see,  you  are  not  being  taxed. 

Now,  a little  later,  when  you  sell  the  piece  of  property,  it  goes 
from  $300  to  $3,000  an  acre,  and  at  that  time  the  property  tax  begins 
to  take  effect  — the  true  valuation,  perhaps.  But  for  that  period  of 
speculative  holding,  it  was  on  the  book  at  $300  an  acre,  even  though 
property  all  around  you  was  being  sold  for  $4,000. 
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Now,  if  we  would  come  in  and  assess  near-in  residential  land  — 
land  that’s  about  to  become  residential  at  its  market  value  — then  we 
would  force  these  people  to  turn  it  over  for  residential  use,  roughly 
in  the  spatial  order  of  expansion  outward.  But  we  don’t  do  this. 

Mr.  Brazer:  It  certainly  would  reduce  the  price  of  land  in  subur- 
ban areas  because  of  a larger  supply. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  would  do  something  more.  It  would  mean 
that  our  cities  would  develop  a little  more  continuously  outward, 
and  we  wouldn’t  have  to  be  jumping  over  large  plots  of  land  with 
pip>es,  wires,  and  so  forth,  expensively.  That’s  the  leaj>frog  or  sprawl 
argument. 

There’s  another  point  to  be  made:  It  isn’t  true  that  even  if  a 
piece  of  land  were  assessed  at  $3,000  an  acre,  and  then  it  went  up 
to  $6,000,  you  would  find  your  tax  doubled.  But  some  people  would 
argue  that  this  extra  $3,000  was  wholely  unearned  income  and  should 
be  treated  differently  than  a man’s  income  out  of  wages  which  goes 
from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

Now  again,  this  is  a different  argument,  in  terms  of  earned  and 
unearned  income.  Shouldn’t  we  treat  a wage  increase  from  three  to 
six  thousand,  and  a land  price  increase  from  three  to  six  thousand 
differently  under  taxation?  Those  are  some  of  the  separate  points, 
not  all  related  to  each  other. 

On  the  slum  problem,  f’m  not  quite  so  clear.  To  the  degree  that 
we  could  shift  a total  tax  take  off  buildings  and  more  on  to  land,  f 
do  think  we  would  probably  lower  the  price  of  slum  housing,  and 
we  would  also  take  away  the  disincentives  to  keep  property  up. 
Right  now,  you  let  property  run  down  and  your  tax  bills  fall.  But 
if  more  of  the  tax  were  on  the  land,  this  would  not  be  true.  There 
wouldn’t  be  that  same  reverse  action.  However,  I believe  this  would 
probably  not  operate  as  a major  factor  in  the  cost  of  slum  housing. 
I think  the  so-called  white  noose  — the  artihcially  constricted  supply 
of  housing  for  the  low-income  group,  especially  the  Negro  — really  is 
what  produces  high  prices  more  than  anything  eise;  so  that  we  have, 
in  a sense,  a dual  economy.  We  have  a very  great,  quite  elastic,  sup- 
ply of  land  and  housing  in  one  part  of  the  economy,  and  quite  in- 
elastic, almost  fixed  supplies  of  housing  in  another  part  of  the  com- 
munity. f also  agree  that  to  say  that  our  present  practice  is  to  pro- 
duce high-priced  housing  in  the  slum  is  not  necessarily  to  say  that 
to  change  the  tax  impact  will  make  the  central  city  renew  itself  — 
because  you  have  to  tear  those  things  down.  That’s  expensive,  and 
the  neighborhood  is  deteriorating,  and  there’s  not  as  much  reason  to 
go  back  in  any  more.  It’s  quite  different  to  say  that  we  have  produced 
slums  with  certain  policies  than  saying  that  if  we  reverse  this  policy, 
we  would  necessarily  rebuild  the  city. 

Tax  Abatements  to  Encourage  Housing 

Mr.  Baker:  / don't  want  to  pursue  this  too  long.  I have  a couple 
of  other  questions  that  Vd  like  to  ask,  if  1 may. 


All  increasing  number  of  jurisdictions  are  passing  legislation  that 
would  permit  cities  to  grant  some  form  of  tax  abatement,  or  exemp- 
tion, on  property  tax,  in  order  to  produce  housing  at  lower  rates  — 
usually  for  programs  such  as  the  221(d)(3)  program  that  are  either 
nonprofit  or  limited  dividend  programs.  In  some  cases,  there  s talk 
about  similar  legislation  to  induce  property  to  be  financed  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  for  job-creation  purposes,  in  the  central  cities  as  well, 
rd  like  to  ask  two  questions  that  are  raised  by  this.  One,  since  the 
city,  in  effect,  by  exempting  a particular  piece  of  property  from  tax, 
is  losing  revenue,  relatively  how  much  depends  on  what  the  yield  was 
before  the  project  xvent  up.  In  your  mind,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
cities  can’t  finance  all  their  services  anyway,  does  it  make  more  sense 
for  the  city  to  reduce  the  cost  of  housing  to  the  consumer  through 
the  real  estate  or  property  tax  exemption,  or  does  it  make  more  sense 
to  increase  the  Federal  subsidy?  Which,  if  any,  is  the  most  preferable 
way  of  subsidizing  the  housing  from  an  economist’s  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Brazer:  Neither.  A preferred  action  is  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  people  involved,  so  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  or  rent  housing  at 
its  market  value. 

Mr.  Baker:  I think  we  are  all  agreed  to  that,  but  we’ll  have  to 
fatten  our  society. 

Mr.  Thompson:  1 have  to  think  about  that  a little,  to  be  clear. 
We  could  lower  the  cost  of  housing  by  some,  to  the  consumer,  by 
local  property  tax  abatements  of  some  kind,  or  decreases,  or  we  could 
have  Federal 

Mr.  Baker: or  assume  you  want  to  achieve  a certain  rent  level, 

a certain  cost  to  the  consumer.  You  can  achieve  that  through  direct 
subsidy,  by  capital  contribution  to  the  cost,  a reduction  of  first  cost, 
or  you  can  achieve  it  by  property  tax  exemption.  New  Jersey  just 
passed  legislation  in  this  direction.  New  York  has  had  it  for  years. 
Missouri  has  it.  I know  a couple  other  states  have  it  as  well  — I’m 
not  sure  which  — to  bring  the  cost  of  housing  down.  The  question 
is,  is  it  more  preferable  to  have  the  city  absorb  this,  if  I may  say, 
necessary  subsidy  in  a short-term  action,  or  is  it  more  desirable  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  pick  up  that  subsidy  through  some 
other  mechanisms  that  are  preferable? 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  preferable  to  whom?  To  the  person  living  in 
the  house,  or  to  the  government  involved? 

Mr.  Baker:  Well,  from  the  public  point  of  view.  Obviously  it  in- 
volves the  whole  allocation.  If  the  city  loses  tax  revenues,  presumably 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  make  it  up  in  the  long  run  — 
make  it  up  by  increasing  contributions,  no  matter  what  form  they 
take  — either  by  grants  or  specific  appropriations. 

This  may  not  even  be  a relevant  question,  but  I know  people  in 
the  cities  are  extremely  concerned  about  it:  I have  seen  one  proposal 
— I don’t  think  it’s  been  introduced  in  Congress  but  people  are 
talking  about  it  — whereby  legislation  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make  an  annual  grant 
to  cities  equal  to  their  loss  of  revenue  from  the  property  taxes  they 
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■ are  abating.  Then  the  city  could  provide  the  needed  housing  without 
: a loss  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Brazer:  The  difficulty  of  using  the  pro{>erty  tax  mechanism  as 
a subsidy  through  exemption,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it’s,  for  one  thing, 
a very  imperfect  mechanism.  Some  parts  of  the  housing  — that  is  the 
improvement  on  the  land  — are  subject  to  taxes,  and  therefore  are  sub- 
; sidized  in  some  form,  particularly  if  there  are  furnishings  and  things 
i of  that  kind,  which  are  usually  not  taxed;  so  that  in  this  sense  it’s 
‘ somewhat  imperfect. 

I would  not  propose  the  exemption  route  if  it  were  to  be  locally 
; financed,  because  it  would  mean  that  either  of  two  things  would 
• happen.  Either  property  taxes  elsewhere  within  the  community 
^ would  have  to  be  higher,  or  services  already  starved  would  have  to  be 
[ starved  further.  Since  the  property  tax  is  a highly  regressive  tax,  and 
i since  the  property  tax  in  general  has  been  properly  described  as  the 
j worst  tax  ever  invented  by  man,  I would  not  favor  the  exemption 
' route  if  that  exemption  meant  higher  taxes  on  other  properties  in  the 
i community.  I would  favor,  rather,  a Federal  subsidy,  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  this  would  be  financed  out  of  the  Federal  progressive  tax 
I structure.  I would  also  favor  the  Federal  subsidy  on  the  grounds  that 
I it  would  recognize  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  our  inner  cities 
I throughout  the  Nation  are  not  local  problems.  They  are  of  concern 
to  the  Nation  as  a whole,  and  this  should  be  given  recognition 
j through  Federal  subsidy. 

I Mr.  Rothenberg:  One  of  the  primary  difficulties  facing  the  cities 
is  a constantly  shrinking  tax  base;  abatements  would  be  another  step 
Ij  in  that  direction.  They  would,  as  Professor  Brazer  has  said,  contribute 
to  higher  property  taxes;  and  this  would  lead  to  further  demands  for 
property  tax  relief. 

Mr.  Baker:  I have  one  more  question.  Tm  talking  here  about  a 
subject  1 know  absolutely  nothing  about.  So  if  it’s  an  irrelevant  ques- 
tion, don’t  hesitate  to  tell  me  so. 

" Because  of  the  increasing  attention  to  all  the  problems  of  the  cen- 

Itral  city  including  the  physical  environment,  and  the  increasing  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  improvement  of  this  en- 
vironment, is  it  relevant  to  question  whether  or  not  there  is  a distinc- 
tion between  capital  expenditures  and  operating  expenses  in  the 
; Federal  budget,  which  1 gather  has  never  been  acknowledged?  Is  this 
something  that  should  be  seriously  looked  into  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
I ernment  in  light  of  the  fact  that,  in  some  form  or  another,  it  is,  in 
I effect,  paying  or  contributing  to  the  cost  of  capital  improvements?  1 
don’t  know  if  my  question  is  clear. 

! Mr.  Brazer:  I think  the  question  is  clear  enough.  Fm  not  sure 
I what  relevancy  it  has  for  urban  fiscal  problems,  but  I would  say  that 
I would  not  favor  any  delineation  between  capital  and  other  expen- 
ditures in  the  Federal  budget,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
; drawing  a line  of  distinction  between  them.  Congress  in  recent  years 
— perhaps  rightly,  perhaps  wrongly  — has  attempted  to  look  upon 
expenditures  for  education  as  investment  expenditures.  Investment 
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takes  more  forms  than  the  acquisition  of  structures.  Investment  is  a 
nebulous  term  that  has  some  usefulness  for  the  purpose  of  private 
business  accounting.  It  has  some  useful  purposes  for  social  or  national 
income  accounting.  And  it  has  some  usefulness  too  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  local  communities  where  the  investment  process  is  a discon- 
tinuing lumpy  kind  of  process. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Government  I see  no  particular  purpose 
to  be  served  in  distinguishing  between  investment  and  noninvestment 
expenditures,  even  if  one  could  draw  the  line.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  investment  is  going  on  all  the  time.  It’s  not  a 
lumpy  process;  it’s  a continuous  one.  And  there  are  so  many  uncer- 
tainties that  arise  that  you  never  know  whether  an  investment  expen- 
diture is  going  to,  in  fact,  be  an  investment  expenditure  or  not.  We 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  establishing  a DEW  line  [Dis- 
tant Early  Warning]  only  a very  few  years  ago,  and  just  an  even 
shorter  time  ago,  of  course,  we  abandoned  it. 

Now,  this  would  require  some  adjustment,  presumably,  in  the 
future  budget,  and  I don’t  know  what  purpose  it  would  serve.  If  you 
feel  that  you  can  justify  a larger  total  budget  through  distinguishing 
between  capital  and  operating  expenditures,  and  if  you  favor  a larger 
total  budget,  then  you  may  regard  it  as  a useful  device  for  hood- 
winking the  Congress.  But  otherwise  I see  no  useful  purpose  in  it. 

I don’t  think  that  the  distinction  can  usually  be  drawn.  I think  that 
welfare  expenditures  may  be  a very  important  investment  in  future 
generations  — investment  here  meaning  expenditure  designed  to  pro- 
duce income  or  to  yield  fruits  in  later  years.  I think  almost  any  of  our 
public  expenditures,  with  possible  exceptions  like  agriculture  price 
supports,  might  be  put  in  that  category. 

The  Factor  of  Property  Tax  Administration 

Mr.  O’Neill;  1 need  to  be  educated  a little  hit. 

In  this  area  of  land  taxation,  if  under  an  ideal  situation  a property 
tax  is  leified  equitably  and  ideally  — I know  that  doesn't  exist  — I un- 
derstand it  to  be  a tax  on  realty.  And  realty  is  composed  of  three 
items:  the  land,  the  improxwment,  and  the  income  generation. 

Mr.  Brazer:  May  I ask,  Mr.  O’Neill,  are  you  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Delaware? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  New  York. 

Mr.  Brazer:  Well,  the  reason  I ask  is  that  these  three  states,  the 
last  time  I looked,  were  the  only  ones  in  which  the  property  tax 

Mr.  O’Neill:  And  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Brazer:  And  Hawaii,  the  only  four  states  in  which  the  prop- 
erty tax  is  in  fact  a tax  only  on  real  property.  A very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  tax,  in  Michigan,  for  example,  is  taxable  personal 
property  primarily  in  the  form  of  business  machinery,  equipment, 
and  inventories. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  But  from  a discussion  yesterday  afternoon  about 
property  tax  in  Michigan,  I got  the  clear  indication  that  the  tax- 
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assessing  officer  tried  to  account  for  land  and  improvements,  and 
maybe,  without  specifying  it,  also  income  generation  with  the  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Brazer:  With  res}>ea  to  real  properly,  yes.  But  in  Wayne 
County  — 1 don’t  have  a precise  hgure  at  hand  — iny  guess  would  be 
something  like  a cpiarter  to  a third  oi  total  assessments  are  on  tax- 
able personal  or  movable  property  — not  real  estate  alone. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  But  what  Bm  talking  about  is  real  property,  and  1 
consider  three  elements  in  real  property  now.  It/s  the  business  of  the 
community  that  gives  value  to  the  land.  The  community  around  the 
land  gives  great  value  to  the  land.  The  community  also  gives  great 
value  to  the  improvements.  If  you  put  a $50  million  skyscraper  up 
in  the  middle  of  North  Dakota  plains,  it’s  not  worth  a nickel.  The 
community  also  makes  possible  the  income  generation,  so  that  com- 
munity has  given  the  land  whatex/er  value  it  has.  This  also  goes  for 
the  improvements  and  the  income  generation  created  by  the  im- 
provements. It  all  depends  on  the  community  around  it;  so  I don’t 
see  how  the  argument  that  the  land  is  more  important  than  the 
improvement  holds  up. 

Mr.  Brazer:  The  land  was  there  when  the  Indians  were  here,  and 
the  improvement  wasn’t. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Without  the  improvements  when  the  Indians  were 
there,  the  land  wasn’t  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Brazer:  The  improvements  would  not  have  been  put  up  if 
only  Indians  were  there. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Right. 

Mr.  Brazer:  And  therefore  you  have  to  have  a market  for  the 
services  provided  by  the  improvement  before  anyone  is  going  to 
invest  in  the  improvement.  This  is  not  true,  in  the  same  sense,  of 
land.  In  other  words,  a high  tax  may  discourage  the  appearance  of 
improvements.  A high  tax  will  not  discourage  the  existence  of  the 
land.  That’s  the  basis. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes,  that  is  true  in  some  instances. 

Now,  Mr.  Thompson  gave  the  example  of  a piece  of  acreage  that 
was  assessed  and  probably  appraised  at  $300  an  acre,  and  surrounding 
it  is  land  at  $4,000  an  acre.  Now,  if  the  property  tax  were  levied 
equitably,  that  raw  land  would  go  on  the  tax  rolls  at  $4,000  an  acre, 
not  $300.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  site  value  taxation.  It’s  the 
tax  office  assessing  equitably  and  this  is  a matter  of  assessment.  Sure, 
a lot  of  raw  land  is  underassessed,  but  that’s  simply  bad  tax  admin- 
istration. 

Now,  what  if  you  did  tax  the  land  at  a higher  rate  than  you  tax 
the  improvement?  If  you  consider  the  income  generation  experience 
to  date,  I think  it  indicates  that  in  slum  areas  the  city  becomes  the 
landlord.  There  are  no  improvements  made.  New  York  City  owns 
2,600  brownsto.nes  because  whoever  owned  them,  whether  they  were 
absentee  owner  or  present  owners,  had  to  give  them  up.  With  a con- 
fiscatory tax,  they  couldn’t  afford  to  stay  there. 
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Noic,  what  would  a laud  tax  like  this  do  to  the  small  landowner? 
Vm  considering  a retired  couple  who  own  a little  lot  on  the  edge 
of  town,  but  it's  near  something,  and  all  of  a sudden  they  lose  their 
land,  and  small  landholders  like  homeowners  in  slum  areas  can  lose 
eveiything  they  have  ivith  a land  tax.  Big  landholders  like  Crocker 
and  Rockefeller,  and  so  forth  — they  can  afford  to  hold  still  for  the 
tab.  They  can  pay  the  tab,  so  1 think  this  would  work  against  the 
small  truck  farmer  on  the  outskirts  of  town  — throw  him  off  his  land 
and  throw  the  small  landholder  out.  How  about  that? 

Mr.  Brazer:  Are  you  talking  about  the  tax  on  land-value  incre- 
ment? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes,  if  you  said  we'll  double  the  real  market  value 
of  the  land  and  tax  it  at  that  rate,  I think  that  you'd  do  terrific  dam- 
age to  all  the  small  landholders.  What  my  basic  argument  is,  that  if 
you  levy  the  tax  equitably,  you  have  to  put  things  at  their  market 
value,  and  there's  no  formula  for  market  value. 

Noiu,  the  market  value  can  be  established  by  a local  board  of 
realtors  and  the  tax  assessor,  and  they  will  take  into  consideration 
land,  improvements  and  income  generation  — all  three  of  which 
exist  only  because  of  the  community  around  them.  And  I don't  think 
you  can  write  a formula  for  market  value. 

Mr.  Rothenberg:  Well,  the  assessment  may  or  may  not  include 
income  generation. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes,  but  if  the  assessor's  smart,  he  does.  That's  what 
they  do  in  the  middle  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  all  use  color  words,  but  1 object  to  the  color 
words  that  these  people  were  “losing  their  land.’’  What  really  was 
happening  is  the  market  was  bidding  the  price  up,  shifting  the  land 
into  another  use  at  the  new  high  price.  In  a sense,  they  were  being 
forced  to  trade  homeownership  on  a particular  piece  of  land  to  a 
building  developer  who  would  put  a skyscraper  there. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  They  get  their  money  for  it,  but  does  that  money 
supply  them  for  the  rest  of  their  life  in  some  other  way,  in  some 
other  place? 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  been  using  the  word  valuation  a great 
deal,  and  this  comes  out  of  the  market  process.  The  market  is  making 
a judgment  as  to  the  highest  use  of  that  land,  and  the  market  has 
just  changed  the  highest  use  from  residential  to  commercial. 

Now,  there’s  no  doubt  that  a market-directed  system,  which  quickly 
transmits  change,  is  going  to  impose  costs  of  adjusting  to  it.  Jobs 
were  lost  when  expressways  came  through.  Change  has  to  occur,  and 
adaptation  to  it  is  difficult.  1 agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  residential  uses  will  be  pushed  out  of  many  areas,  and  that 
means  people  will  be  pushed  out  of  homes  in  those  areas.  There  is 
a human  aspect  to  all  this.  We  do  liave  to  decide  when  to  use  a 
market  system  which  has  certain  virtues,  but  which  is  indifferent  to 
many  social  and  personal  problems;  and  when  to  suspend  the  market 
system. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  IVe  do  have  the  system  at  hand  to  do  this  properly, 
but  we  don’t  use  it  properly.  The  fault  in  the  property  taxation  is, 
number  one,  as  you  point  out,  there  is  no  price  policy.  It  just 
doesn’t  take  into  account  that  we  have  to  have  user-charges  in  addi- 
tion. The  fault  of  property  taxation  is  in  its  administration. 

Mr.  Thompson;  All  1 was  saying  in  the  first  instance  was  that  the 
tax  assessor  should  have  treated  this  particular  piece  of  fringe  area 
land  as  urban  rather  than  agricultural  land,  and  raised  it  from  $300 
to  $4,000.  But  there  is  a second  question  you  can’t  completely  dodge: 
Does  that  person  deserve  the  increment  in  value  from  $300  to 
$4,000?  That  question  has  been  raised  here.  Now,  we  are  getting  into 
the  concepts  of  ability  to  pay  and  earned  income,  quite  apart  from 
problems  of  tax  administration.  And  we  really  have  to  handle  both 
problems.  I think  we  should  start  reassessing  fringe  area  land  that 
is  speculatively  held 

Mr.  O’Neill:  At  market  value. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That’s  right.  But  that  still  doesn’t  answer  the 
ethical  question  of  earned  versus  unearned  income  through  capital 
gains  in  land. 

Mr.  Brazer:  Keep  in  mind  that  the  law  in  some  states  won’t  per- 
mite  you  to  tax  or  assess  land  actually  in  agricultural  use  as  resi- 
dental  or  urban  land.  The  Maryland  Legislature,  as  I recall,  passed 
a law  within  the  last  couple  of  years  requiring  that  land  used  in 
agriculture  be  assessed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Rothenberg:  A number  of  states  have,  as  a matter  of  public 
policy,  decided  that  it’s  desirable  to  keep  land  in  agricultural  use 
as  long  as  possible,  and  that  the  farmer  should  not  be  penalized 
because  of  the  rise  in  value  of  adjacent  residential  property. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  This  is  very  much  a crisis  in  Orange  County,  Cali- 
fornia, where  down  in  dairy  valley  they  have  all  these  cows  on 
$33,000-an-acre  land,  surrounded  by  residential  development.  Now, 
if  that  land  were  put  in  at  its  real  value  so  that  they’d  have  to  take 
those  cows  out  of  the  San  Bernadino  Valley 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I just  take  issue  with  you  with  one  other 
point  in  economics?  You  had  a building  down  in  the  center  of  town 
increasing  in  value  because  the  city  was  growing.  I will  argue  that 
only  the  site  is  increasing  in  value  and  that  the  building  is  only 
worth  its  replacement  cost.  If  there  were  another  site  equally  good 
across  the  street,  or  around  the  corner,  then  that  $1  million-building 
is  only  worth  $1  million  if  I can  put  up  a new  one  for  that  cost. 
That  is  all  it’s  worth.  If,  however,  there  is  no  other  nearby  place 
on  which  to  put  this  building,  the  special  value  really  lies  in  its 
unique  location  on  the  earth’s  surface,  the  special  p>osition.  It  is  really 
that  land  site  that  gives  the  building  its  $4  million  value,  even 
though  it  only  cost  $1  million  to  put  it  up. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I’d  like  to  point  out  I’m  not  an  economist.  Like 
Henry  George,  Tm  only  a journalist. 
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Distortion  in  Urban  Renewal 


Mr.  DeGrove:  Fd  like  to  repeat  the  old  saying,  that  where  there 
are  two  or  more  economists,  you  have  three  or  more  opinions,  but 
you  gentlemen  don’t  seem  to  fall  in  that  category,  although  the  panel 
seems  to  have  some  differerices  with  you. 

I luould  like  to  ask  something  that  will  shift  the  focus  a little  bit. 
We  have  looked  at  urban  renewal  projects  all  over  the  country  and, 
typically,  the  programs  seem  to  have  suffered  some  more  or  less 
severe  distortion  in  terms  of  the  ?iew  users  of  the  land,  if  one  as- 
sumes that  a major  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  help  provide  bet- 
ter housing  for  people  who  lived  in  the  areas  in  the  first  place.  Would 
you  agree  loith  luhat  seems  to  be  a rather  obvious  source  of  this  dis- 
tortion — if  it  is  one  — is  the  desire  of  the  central  city,  faced  with  a 
very  limited,  restricted,  and  sometimes  shrinking,  tax  base,  to  see 
that  that  land  is  reused  in  major  income-generation  categories?  And 
that  these  pressures  are  so  severe  that  if  we  don’t  manage  somehow 
to  relieve  the  tax  problems  of  the  cities,  the  urban  renewal  program 
will  continue  to  be  distorted,  because  the  cities  otherwise  have  such 
a desperate  need  to  put  highrise,  commercial,  high-income  apart- 
ment projects  on  urban  renewal  land,  in  contrast  to  the  amount  of 
221(dX^)  housing  or  public  housing  a city  feels  that  it  can  “afford” 
to  put  on  its  renewal  land? 

Mr.  Brazer:  Well,  personally  I think  the  basic  part  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  for  central  cities  has  to  be  solved  through  creating  open 
access  to  all  communities,  to  all  people  within  metropolitan  areas. 
But  as  an  economist  I would  suggest  that  if  your  urban  renewal 
projects  — whether  they  be  public  or  private  — are  going  up  on  land 
worth  $30,000  or  $100,000  an  acre,  it  doesn’t  make  much  sense  to 
put  up  garden  apartments.  That  land  is  simply  too  valuable  for 
alternative  uses;  and  so  this  almost  requires  a high-density  use.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  such  centrally  located  land  might  well 
fall,  and  fall  quite  sharply,  if  the  residents  of  the  central  city  all 
have  the  option  of  living  wheresoever  they  please  within  the 
metropolitan  area.  And  I think  that  becomes  increasingly  important 
too,  as  public  transportation  gets  into  more  and  more  difficulty, 
and  as  an  increasing  number  of  the  jobs  available  to  the  residents 
of  the  central  city  can  be  found  only  in  the  suburbs.  And  of  course 
you  have  a transportation  system,  as  several  people  have  pointed 
out,  that  is  designed  to  bring  people  from  the  suburbs  to  the  city.  It 
doesn’t  work  so  well  at  the  appropriate  rush  hours,  but  I don’t  think 
you  can  disentangle  these  situations.  They  are  all  part  of  one. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  It’s  all  very  well  and  certainly  I thoroughly  agree, 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  locate  people  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color,  throughout  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Un- 
fortunately, we  can’t.  In  the  meantime  we  have  the  problem  of  how 
to  try  to  improve  their  living  situation. 

Mr.  Brazer:  But  I don’t  think  the  way  to  improve  is  to  build  new 
slums  to  replace  old  ones. 
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Mr.  DeGrove:  Well,  it  depends  on  how  you  define  slums.  You  say 
that  you  are  building  new  ghettos.  Vm  not  sure  we  shouldn't  make 
a distinction  between  slums  and  ghettos.  Admittedly  this  is,  in  my 
viewpoint,  far  from  ideal  — but,  assurniiig  that  rue  need  to  do  some- 
thing now  about  housing  for  low-income  people,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  social  purposes  in  the  urban  renewal  program  are  going 
to  have  to  be  given  more  attention  even  at  the  cost  of  putting  up 
some  housing  facilities  where  “highest  and  best  use"  might  not 
allow  it. 

Mr.  Brazer:  I only  urge  that  that’s  a very,  very  costly  way  to  do  it, 
and  I think  we  have  only  very  limited  financial  and  economic  re- 
sources with  which  to  achieve  some  very  important  ends.  We  need 
to  economize  in  the  use  of  those  resources.  And  as  I stated  earlier, 
putting  up  garden  apartments  on  $100,000-an-acre  land  does  not 
make  economic  use  of  these  resources. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  That's  true,  until  you  assess  the  alternatives  and 
the  possibilities  that  are  going  to  occur.  I was  very  interested  in  your 
assessment  of  the  state  legislatures.  I,  on  this,  without  any  hesitation. 
Professor  Brazer,  agree  with  you.  1 think  state  legislatures,  even  in 
the  past,  have  often  been  better  than  they  have  been  given  credit  for. 
And  I try  very  hard  to  discover  hopeful  signs  in  the  behavior  of  the 
state  legislatures.  And  I sometimes  manage  to  produce  a little,  al- 
though mainly  I get  a kind  of  a despairing  note,  that  while  reap- 
portionment  only  replaces  the  rural  people  with  even  more  hostile 
groups  vis  a vis  the  central  cities  — the  suburban  representatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  see  some  hopeful  signs,  some  new  things  com- 
ing out  of  the  state  legislatures  for  whatever  reason,  whether  it  can 
be  attributed  to  reapportionment  or  not,  and  I take  it  you  see  this 
in  the  Michigan  legislature. 

Mr.  Brazer:  I do.  And  I say  that  my  experience  in  two  years  in 
Washington,  observing  closely  particularly  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  made  clear 
to  me  that  not  all  wisdom  resides  in  Washington,  in  contrast  to 
the  state  capitols,  nor  do  all  the  worst  types  of  legislators  only  exist 
in  the  states’  capitols,  and  not  Washington. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  The  clock  says  12;  our  luncheon  is  scheduled  at 
12:15,  but  it’s  here  on  the  campus,  I understand;  so  let’s  try  to 
wind  it  up  now  in  another  10  minutes.  Mayor  Vandergriff? 

Realities  of  Politics 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  7 will  do  my  part.  I simply  want  to  ask  a couple 
of  brief  questions. 

The  first,  I must  admit  is  in  a rather  unstatesmanlike  vein,  but 
Tm  a political  animal  and  my  question  is  really  one  in  which  I would 
like  for  you  not  to  indulge  in  theory  but  rather  in  some  factual  re- 
porting. Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  there  was  so  much  said  this  morn- 
ing with  which  Tm  totally  in  agreement.  I like  the  idea  of  a greater 
dependence  upon  user  fees,  and  the  idea  of  paying  school  teachers  in 
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the  slum  areas  more  because  they  desen/e  more  than  they  do  in  some 
of  the  suburba?!  communities,  if  we  are  going  to  t)y  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities.  I like  the  idea  of  greater  dependence  upon 
land  x’alue.  I like  all  of  these  things.  But  this  comes  to  my  question: 

.is  we  traveled  about  the  countiy  this  year,  I found  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  local  governmental  leaders  with  whose  ideas  I have  been  gen- 
erally agreed,  and  yet  many  of  these  men  are  not  even  ru?ining  for 
re-election,  much  less  having  hope  of  winning  re-election.  In  other 
words,  J would  feel  that  generally  they  have  known  what  was  best  for 
the  people,  judging  from  my  being  familiar  xcith  their  ideas.  And 
yet  the  people's  votes  don't  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  believe 
that  they  know  what's  best  for  them  - the  politicians,  I mean. 

Xow,  what  I'm  asking  is  this:  Do  you  know  of  any  dramatic  or 
recent  examples  where  local  governmental  leaders  have  either  advo- 
cated or  put  into  effect  some  of  these  ve)y,  veiy  good  ideas  that  you 
gentlemen  have  been  advancing  for  us  today?  And  if  so,  what  has 
happened  to  them  at  the  ballot  box? 

^lR.  Brazer:  Well,  I can  tell  you  about  the  Mayor  of  Flint.  He 
strongly  supported  an  income  tax  ordinance.  The  income  tax  ordi- 
nance passed  and  he  was  subsequently  defeated  in  the  next  election. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Mayor  Cavanagh,  it  was  passed 
early  in  his  first  administration.  The  income  tax  ordinance  was 
passed  in  Detroit  with  his  support,  and  he  still  lives  politically.  I 
think  the  experience  is  there,  obviously.  1 don’t  know  that  there  have 
been  any  political  upheavals  in  the  seven  or  eight  other  — six  or 
seven  other  — Michigan  cities  that  have  enacted  income  taxes. 

There  is  a mo\ement  afoot,  1 understand,  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  to  get  an  appropriation  from  the 
State,  specifically  to  aid  education  in  the  inner  city.  Now,  how  sue-  i 
cessful  that  will  be,  we  don’t  really  know  yet,  but  I see  hope  that  ; 
people  can  do  the  right  thing  and  gain  popular  support  through  i 
doing  it.  I 

\Vhat  I would  quarrel  with  in  your  statement  is  that  anybody, 
other  than  the  people,  knows  what’s  best  for  them.  Perhaps  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  the  judgment  as  to  what  was  best  for  the  people  was 
either  wrong  or  premature.  Perhaps  there  is  a cultural  lag  under 
which  it  takes  the  general  population  longer  to  learn  what  is  best 
for  them  than  it  does  for  mayors  to  learn. 

Mr.  \’andergriff:  Exactly.  I'm  not  disagreeing  with  that  at  all. 
The  people  have  to  be  ultimately  decision  makers,  but  what  I'm 
interested  in,  of  course,  is  keeping  those  mayors  and  those  people  as 
much  attuned,  one  to  the  other,  as  possible,  and  somehow  we've  been 
out  of  tune  of  late,  it  seems,  or  many  people 

Mr.  Brazer:  It  always  seems  to  me  the  function  of  leadership  is 
to  lead  and  not  to  follow.  And  political  leadership  must  attempt 
to  educate  and  inform,  and  so  forth,  and  this  is  risky. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Well,  it's  a rather  lonely  place,  and  of  course 
I want  to  lead  too,  but  I want  also  to  stay  in  office.  And  somehow  if 
I get  too  far  out  in  front  of  the  people,  then  they  are  not  going  to  i 
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benefit  from  my  leadership  however  enlightened  it  might  be.  But 
what  about  you  other  gentlemen?  Fm  speaking  now  more  particularly 
of  user-fees,  and  on  greater  dependency  in  taxation  upon  land  values 
rather  than  upon  improvement  values. 


Failure  of  Mass  Media  to  Educate  the  Public 

Mr.  Thompson:  I don't  have  too  many,  you  know,  very  dramatic 
illustrations  of  implementation  of  some  of  the  ideas  I have  been 
talking  about.  But  let  me  approach  it.  I don’t  know  as  I'm  quite  as 
sanguine  as  you  are  about  the  technical  capability  of  local  public 
officials,  particularly  in  matters  of  economics,  but  I’ll  waive  that 
for  the  minute  now.  Again,  I could  turn  the  question  around  and 
ask  you  to  give  me  your  reactions  as  to  whether  there’s  a felt  need 
for  city  economics,  you  know,  and  professional  salaries,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

Let  me  waive  that  for  the  moment  and  proceed  to  the  next  level, 
which  is  that  even  if  we  had  the  technical  capabilities,  we’d  have  to 
communicate  this  to  the  public.  And  I think  our  newspapers  are 
doing  a very  poor  job.  I think  the  newspapers  consider  that  a color 
photograph  of  a new  bank  building  downtown,  or  a narrative  on 
how  the  welfare  family  lives  on  $37  a week  is  sort  of  doing  their  duty 
by  the  urban  problem.  I don’t  believe  that  the  newspapers  them- 
selves have  the  technical  capabilities  to  pose  the  questions  crisply, 
maturely,  and  incisively,  so  that  the  public  can  make  explicit  de- 
cisions. I don’t  think  that  this  welfare  account  is  a substitute  for 
going  to  the  public  through  the  newspapers  or  television  stations, 
and  saying  to  them:  These  are  the  long-run  implications  of  residen- 
tial areas  clustered  by  social  and  economic  class  when  played  out  to 
great  scale,  crossing  political  boundaries,  etcetera,  etcetera.  That  is, 
given  this  development  that  is  occurring,  we  are  facing  a choice  of 
either  breaking  this  residential  pattern,  going  to  metro  government, 
or  turning  to  the  central  government  for  aid,  losing  localism.  You 
know,  I don’t  think  we  pose  that.  We  don’t  say  to  the  people  clearly: 
You  cannot  live  clustered  by  social  and  economic  class,  have  small 
government,  and  have  local  government.  You  can’t  have  all  three 
of  those.  Now,  don’t  pretend  you  can  have  all  three.  The  papers 
should  be  saying  to  the  people:  Which  will  you  give  up?  Will  you 
agree  to  desegregate  yourselves?  Will  you  go  to  metro?  Or  are  you 
prepared  to  accept  the  monolithic  colossus  on  the  Potomac?  These 
should  be  posed  in  the  Sunday  supplement  words.  And  I don’t  think 
that  we  quite  understand  the  question  at  the  official  level.  I don’t 
think  we  present  it  clearly,  so  that  the  public  can  maturely  make 
an  explicit  decision.  And  I hold  the  newspapers  accountable,  in  part. 

Mr.  Brazer:  I just  might  add  to  that,  if  the  Commission  does 
nothing  more,  it  might  recommend  strongly  that  substantial  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  training  of  people  competent  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  other  aspects  of 
urban  life.  One  of  the  things  that  frightens  me  most  now  is  that 
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the  Congress  is  intent  on  shoving  millions  of  dollars  into  HUD  for 
research,  and  we  don’t  have  the  trained  people  to  conduct  that  re- 
search competently. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  1 thank  you  so  much  for  your  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  Rothenberg:  I can’t  answer  the  question  with  respect  to  user 
charges,  but  there  are  many  instances  where  voters  have  gone  to  the 
polls  and  approved  sales  taxes.  In  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Wyo- 
ming, local  sales  taxes  have  become  statewide  after  approval  at  the 
polls.  Here  in  Michigan,  in  quite  a number  of  instances,  local  in- 
come taxes  have  been  approved  by  the  voters.  At  the  state  level, 
voters  in  Massachusetts  last  November  approved  a sales  tax  by  a 
four-to-one  margin  and  in  Idaho  voters  took  similar  action.  Politi- 
cally there  are  any  number  of  instances  at  the  state  level  where  major 
revenue  programs  have  been  adopted,  and  the  administrations  re- 
sponsible for  them  have  been  returned  to  office.  So  perhaps  this 
feeling  that  the  public  is  so  completely  opposed  to  taxes  is  not 
exactly  representative. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Or  tax  adjustment? 

Mr.  Rothenberg:  Yes. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  I would  close  with  not  another  question  but  a 
comment.  And  that  would  be  to  Mr.  Brazer,  and  to  my  colleague 
John  DeGrove.  I sympathize  with  your  point  and  I wish  I could  see 
more  hope  in  the  state  legislature  than  I have  seen  to  date.  But 
frankly.  Professor  Brazer,  as  you  said,  the  problems  of  the  city  are 
national  problems  — I believe  those  were  the  words  you  used.  And 
for  that  reason  I must  say  that  I have  found  far  greater  sympathy 
at  the  national  level  with  the  problems  of  cities  than  I have  in 
the  state  legislatures.  But  I’ll  keep  looking.  If  you  gentlemen  have 
seen  some  glimpses  of  hope,  then  I’ll  keep  looking. 

Well,  the  magic  hour  is  here.  I’m  sure  I speak  for  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  for  the  Chairman,  in  thanking  you  gentle- 
men for  a very  worthwhile  session. 

(Adjournment.) 


McGregor  Memorial  Conference  Center 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Noon,  September  27 , 1967 


Mr.  Douglas:  We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  have  with  us 
today  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,i  one  of  our  labor  leaders  who  has  shown 
particular  awareness  of  the  problems  of  all  Americans  and  of  what  is 

^ Labor  leader.  President,  International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Workers,  CIO,  since  1948;  director  International  Union  Skilled 
Trades  Department  and  of  Consumer’s  Division.  President,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  from  1952;  president,  CIO  Division  of  AFL-CIO,  1955 — . 


happening  in  our  cities.  We  are  very  happy  that  you  are  here,  and 
that  you  have  offered,  after  your  statement,  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Reuther. 

LABOR  LEADER’S  VIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AS  CRUX  OF 
INNER-CITY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Reuther:  Senator  Douglas,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you,  and  to  think  out  loud 
about  some  of  the  very  difficult  and  complex  problems  that  you  are 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  as  you  carry  on  the  work  of  your  Com- 
mission. I think  that  there  is  a growing  realization  in  America  that 
our  cities  are  in  a deep  crisis.  And  I think  that  as  we  raise  the  level 
of  understanding  about  that  problem,  we  have  got  to  get  more  and 
more  people  in  positions  of  leadership  — people  who  have  some  of 
the  leverages  of  power  — to  get  America  to  commit  the  kind  of  re- 
sources we  need  to  deal  with  our  problems.  I believe  that  the  time  has 
long  since  run  out  for  biased  platitudes  and  easy  promises.  We  have 
got  now  to  have  some  practical  performance.  We  have  got  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  basic  problems  by  acting  with  great  boldness  and 
by  committing  adequate  resources  that  will  be  equal  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  problems.  That  will  require,  in  my  judgment,  new 
initiative  and  the  creation  of  new  instruments  for  social  intervention. 

As  one  American,  I look  at  what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  the 
space  program,  and  I say  to  myself,  “If  we  can  make  that  kind  of  a 
total  effort  to  try  to  get  a man  on  the  moon,  why  can’t  we  make  that 
kind  of  a national  commitment  to  deal  with  a problem  as  funda- 
mental as  the  question  of  decent  housing  and  a wholesome  living 
environment  for  the  people  of  America?  Only  in  the  dimensions  of 
total  commitment  and  total  effort  will  we  find  the  answer  to  this 
basic  problem.  Halfway  and  halfhearted  measures  and  policies  of 
too  little  and  too  late  will  not  do  the  job.  This  is  the  most  challeng- 
ing problem  we  have  ever  faced  — this  crisis  in  America’s  cities. 
Nothing  less  than  the  total  rebuilding  of  our  cities  and  the  creation 
of  a total  new  living  environment  in  which  we  can  once  again 
reassert  the  sovereignty  of  man  within  that  environment  will  be 
adequate  to  this  challenge. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  the  resources.  We  don’t  have  slums  in 
America  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have  slums  in  Calcutta.  They 
lack  the  resources,  but  we  possess  resources.  We  have  the  technical 
know-how.  What  we  have  lacked  is  the  sense  of  national  urgency  and 
the  sense  of  purpose  out  of  which  the  sense  of  will  must  flow.  Any 
time  that  we  are  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  and  our  resources, 
we  can  do  this  job.  This,  I think,  is  what  makes  our  problem  most 
serious.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  technology,  or 
material  resources  or  productive  capabilities.  We  are  dealing  with 
this  intangible  thing  that  relates  to  the  attitude  of  America.  Funda- 
mentally, our  problem,  I think,  will  be  solved  only  by  getting  our 
values  in  proper  focus,  so  that  we  will  clearly  understand  what  is 


really  important.  ^Vhen  we  get  our  values  in  their  right  focus,  one 
to  the  other,  and  we  put  first  things  first,  then  we  can  reorder  our 
priorities  and  we  can  allocate  the  resources  necessary  to  bring  those 
priorities  to  practical  fulfillment. 

The  problems  of  American  cities  are  more  difficult  and  more 
complex  than  the  problems  of  other  great  cities  throughout  the 
world,  because,  as  I have  been  saying,  we  have  a fifth  basic  freedom 
in  America,  freedom  of  maximum  mobility.  The  automobile  indus- 
try has  given  the  American  people  the  capability  of  running  away 
from  the  problems  of  the  inner  city.  As  we  raise  the  level  of  affluence, 
those  who  share  it  most  have  the  capability  of  running  away  from 
the  problems  of  the  core  of  the  city,  but  unfortunately  the  problems 
don’t  run  away.  They  get  more  difficult,  more  complex,  and  more 
costly  in  their  solution,  but  the  economic  base  to  make  it  possible  to 
finance  the  solution  of  those  problems  continues  to  contract. 

On  the  one  hand  the  problems  get  bigger  and  more  costly  in  their 
solution,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  tax  base  of  the  inner  city  gets 
smaller,  because  not  only  people  run  away,  but  the  economic  base 
of  the  community  runs  away.  Big  corporations  decide  to  build  a 
modern  factory.  A modern  factory  is  not  six  stories  high.  When  I 
went  to  work  the  first  time  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  in  1927, 
when  they  were  building  the  Model  T,  every  plant,  every  building  in 
the  Ford  Highland  Park  plant  was  a six-story  building.  A modern 
factory  is  a one-story  building  in  which  there’s  a continuous  flow  of 
an  automated  production  line.  You  need  big  acreage,  and  so  you  get 
a thousand-acres  out  in  the  suburbs,  and  you  take  the  jobs  and  the 
tax  base  away  from  the  city.  The  most  advantaged  citizens  then  run 
to  the  suburbs  with  you,  and  you  leave  behind  the  disadvantaged, 
who  cannot  carry  the  economic  burden  of  these  complex  problems 
that  stay  behind.  How  do  we  deal  with  these  urgent  problems  in 
the  inner  cities  under  circumstances  where  the  people  who  can  do 
the  most  about  them  are  trying  to  run  away  from  them?  This  is  why 
I think  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  totality  of  this  problem. 

Priority  Problems  and  Resources  for  Solution 

Fm  going  to  make  my  statement  very  brief,  because  I hope  that 
we  can  have  an  exchange.  I think  that  can  be  more  meaningful. 
Senator  Douglas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  reorder  our  priorities  and  we  allocate 
resources  to  meet  them,  these  are  some  of  the  areas  that  need  priority 
consideration: 

Education:  we  have  a good  educational  system,  measured  by  the 
standard  of  many  nations  of  the  world.  But  measured  by  the  need 
and  measured  by  the  potential  resources  that  we  have  access  to,  we 
are  doing  a miserable  job  on  the  educational  front.  Why?  It’s  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  country  have  been  more  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  their  plumbing  than  with  the  adequacy  of  their 
school  system.  In  city  after  city  where  they  have  a choice  between 
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the  bond  issue  for  new  sewers,  because  basements  are  bein^  flooded, 
or  a bond  issue  tor  new  scliools,  the  new  sewers  carry  ten  to  one 
over  the  new  schools,  riiat  again  is  a matter  of  priorities. 

We  not  only  have  the  problem  of  educating  our  youth,  but  with  the 
acceleration  of  change  in  our  technology,  education  must  be  a con- 
tinuous process  through  the  productive  years  of  a worker’s  life  — 
training  and  retraining,  always  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  technology 
and  the  job  content. 

We  have  the  transportation  problem.  I said  before  the  Ribicoff 
Committee,  we  build  highways  that  are  supposed  to  enable  one  to 
travel  100  miles  an  hour,  and  we  build  cars  with  400  horsepower 
under  the  hood.  Then  100,000  people  all  try  to  get  from  Detroit  to 
Ann  Arbor  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose,  to  see  the  Michigan 
football  game,  all  of  them  dragging  a ton  and  a half  of  metal  along. 
They  don’t  go  100  miles  an  hour;  they  go  10  miles  an  hour.  We  must 
deal  realistically  with  the  problem  of  transportation,  and  what  does 
that  mean?  It  means  a modern  mass  transit  system  which  the  private 
car  supplements,  for  when  you  want  to  go  someplace  that  a hundred 
thousand  others  don’t  want  to  go  to  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  reason.  If  we  don’t  deal  with  this  problem,  we  are  going  to 
strangle  ourselves  in  the  great  urban  centers. 

We  have  the  problem  of  air  and  water  pollution.  It’s  hard  to  com- 
prehend the  fact  that  here  we  live  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Lakes 
water  system,  with  20  percent  of  the  fresh  water  supply  of  the  whole 
world  right  here;  and  yet  many  communities  are  having  a serious 
water  problem  because  we  are  destroying  these  natural  resources.  Lake 
Erie  is  already  one-third  dead.  It’s  a big  cesspool.  The  new  industrial 
wastes  that  we  have  are  much  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  than  the 
normal  type  of  waste  that  human  civilization  has  had  to  deal  with 
in  the  past. 

Then  we  have  got  this  basic  problem  which  I touched  upon  — how 
do  we  not  only  rebuild  the  cities,  the  inner  cities,  in  terms  of  housing 
and  school  and  medical  facilities,  and  these  other  things;  but  how  do 
we  begin  to  plan  in  the  long  pull  to  establish  an  adequate  tax  base 
in  terms  of  industral  development  on  a diversified  basis?  I believe 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  will  require  a great  deal  of  long-range 
planning.  When  an  industry  wants  to  locate  a plant,  all  of  the  social 
implications  of  that  decision  have  to  be  weighed  in  making  that 
decision.  While  we  rely  primarily  upon  the  marketplace  to  make  a 
basic  economic  decision,  we  must  understand  that  the  blind  forces  of 
the  marketplace  cannot  dictate  all  of  these  decisions.  If  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  needs  a new  facility,  that  new  facility  has  to  be 
planned  in  terms  of  the  basic  economic  needs  of  an  existing  com- 
munity, and  this  means  we  have  got  to  make  land  available  in  the 
inner  cities  for  new  industrial  development  so  that  there  will  be  not 
only  an  adequate  tax  base,  but  also  there  will  be  an  economic  base 
for  employment  in  that  community,  because  without  that,  no  viable 
community  is  possible. 
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Employment  for  All  Able-bodied 

We  have  got  to  deal  with  what  I consider  to  be  the  crux  of  our 
problem  in  the  inner  cities.  That’s  the  question  of  employment.  It’s 
been  20  years  since  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  committed  ourselves  in  that  legislation  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum employment,  maximum  production,  and  maximum  purchasing 
power,  for  each  of  those  20  years  we  have  had  on  the  average  5 percent 
unemployment.  We  wasted  150  million  man-years  of  potential  eco- 
nomic production.  As  one  American,  I have  always  shared  the  view 
that  what  we  have  wasted  is  the  economic  margin  that  we  need  to  re- 
build our  cities,  and  to  do  these  many  other  things  that  need  doing. 
Unemployment  nationally  is  now  roughly  3.8  percent,  but  unemploy- 
ment in  the  inner  core  of  the  cities  of  America  is  much  higher.  It  is 
double  among  Negroes  as  a whole,  and  the  unemployment  level  among 
the  teenagers  in  the  ghettos  is  25  and  30  percent.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
plosive ingredient  in  the  cores  of  our  cities.  In  Watts,  when  the  riots 
took  place,  40  percent  of  the  teenagers  of  that  community  were  unem- 
ployed. We  have  got  to  deal  with  this.  Both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  have  to  join  together  in  a total  cooperative  effort  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  basic  problem. 

I had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Automation  Commission.  We 
spent  a year  dealing  with  these  kinds  of  problems,  and  the  Commis- 
sion came  up  with  a recommendation  that  while  we  rely  primarily 
upon  the  private  sector  to  generate  new  job  opportunities,  when  the 
private  sector  cannot  provide  a meaningful  and  rewarding  job  to 
every  person  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  work,  then  it  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  government  to  assume  responsibility  as  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort. 

Now,  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  hire 
the  people  directly.  It  can  make  grants  to  the  state  governments  or 
the  local  governments  or  nonprofit  community  groups  or  private 
groups,  and  support  efforts  through  which  they  may  generate  the 
actual  job  opportunities.  I think  the  recent  broad  Urban  Coalition,^ 
was  a most  encouraging  development.  It’s  the  most  broadly  based 
coalition  ever  assembled  in  this  country.  It  was  much  broader  than 
what  we  call  the  National  Coalition  of  Conscience  that  worked  to- 
gether on  the  civil  rights  legislation  in  ’64,  because  it  had  a much 
more  meaningful  base.  This  Urban  Coalition  included  many  indus- 
trial and  business  leaders  like  Henry  Ford  and  David  Rockefeller,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company;  Mr. 
Phillippe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General  Electric. 

These  people  came  together  in  Washington.  There  were  about 
1,200  of  them  at  a convocation,  and  they  unanimously  supported  the 
recommendation  of  the  Automation  Commission  in  calling  upon 

^ Alliance  of  business,  church,  civil  rights,  labor,  civic,  and  education  leaders,  to 
attack  urban  problems;  John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  president. 
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Congress  to  take  action  and  make  the  government  the  employer  of 
last  resort  when  the  private  sector  could  not  provide  meaningful  jobs. 

Look  at  the  problem  we  had  in  Detroit.  A lot  of  people  said  we 
had  a race  riot.  We  did  not  have  a race  riot  in  Detroit.  As  we  pointed 
out  — not  with  any  pride  — we  were  the  first  city  that  achieved  inte- 
grated looting:  whites  and  Negroes  looted  together.  We  did  not  have 
a race  riot.  We  had  a mass  assault  against  private  property.  It  was 
carried  on  by  people  who  were  acting  in  desperation.  Now,  they  got 
a lot  of  other  people  involved,  but  they  triggered  this,  and  if  you 
would  reach  back  into  the  communities  where  this  problem  was  gen- 
erated, you  will  find  that  unemployment,  and  lack  of  education,  and 
lack  of  decent  housing,  are  the  central  questions  involved. 

We  need  to  understand  that  the  dynamics  of  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  is  not  a phenomenon  limited  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  dyanmics  of  that  human  phenomenon  is  operating  in  the  ghettos 
of  America.  People  tune  in  on  television  and  they  see  the  affluence 
of  our  society.  They  have  their  ear  drums  pounded  every  day  with 
commercials  that  say:  “You  want  to  get  these  things  for  your  family.” 
Then  they  are  shut  out,  "and  they  are  denied  a sense  of  belonging,  and 
a sense  of  participation.  They  only  have  a sense  of  hopelessness,  a 
sense  of  total  alienation. 

We  must  deal  with  this  total  problem,  and  I think  that  the  most 
important  element  there  is  employment.  How  can  a person  have  a 
sense  of  belonging  if  he  isn’t  given  access  to  a meaningful  job.  A job 
is  more  than  just  earning  your  daily  bread.  It  gives  you  the  creden- 
tials that  are  essentially  the  human  dignity,  to  a sense  of  human 
worth.  You  can’t  have  any  value  as  a person  if  you  are  denied  an 
opporunity  to  make  your  contribution,  and  this,  I think,  is  the  most 
difficult  problem. 

Now  I believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  urban  prob- 
lems, it’s  going  to  take  a maximum  effort  on  the  part  of  government 
at  every  level,  with  the  Federal  Government  of  necessity  providing 
most  of  the  resources.  It’s  going  to  take  a comparable  total  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  private  sector,  and  I believe  that  what  we  need  to  do  is 
to  create  what  I have  called  a creative  community  partnership  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  private  sector. 

Build  Total  Community,  Not  Just  Housing 

On  the  housing  front,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  your  Commission  would 
be  interested,  I call  attention  to  my  testimony  before  the  Ribicoff 
Committee  ^ where  I detailed  a number  of  suggestions  concerning 
housing.  In  my  view,  we  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  rehousing  America,  of  rebuilding  America,  of  implementing  the 
Model  City  concept,  which  is  the  concept  that  says  it’s  not  enough 
just  to  build  new  housing.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  rebuild  the 
total  community,  and  create  a total  living  environment. 


^ Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Ninetieth  Congress,  First  Session,  1967. 


I believe  we’ll  not  be  able  to  do  this  until  we  have  access  to  the 
tools  of  modern  science  and  technology.  Why  is  it  that  we  use  mod- 
ern technology  for  most  every  basic  need  we  have  except  a need  as 
fundamental  as  housing?  If  the  automobile  industry  were  not  using 
advanced  technology  there  wouldn’t  be  as  many  jobs  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  today,  because  only  a handful  of  millionaires  could 
afford  an  automobile. 

First  of  all,  we  must  put  some  money  — and  I mean  large  amounts 
of  money  — into  our  research  and  development.  That  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  government  has  to  do  it.  It  means  that  the  government  has 
to  be  prepared  to  make  grants  to  universities  and  nonprofit  groups 
who  can  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  research  and  development, 
to  learn  how  we  can  design  and  tool  up  and  get  into  mass  produc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing.  Until  we  do,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  afford  to  rehouse  America  by  using  the  old  tools. 


In  Housing,  Apply  Technology 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  application  of  technology  to  housing 
is  the  lack  of  a national  housing  market  of  large  scale.  Unless  you 
have  a mass  market  the  tools  of  mass  production  are  not  feasible. 
When  General  Motors  Corporation  tools  up  for  Chevrolet,  they  know 
that  the  market  will  be  somewhere  between  three  and  four  million 
Chevrolets.  They  engineer  their  production  and  they  tool  up  for 
that  production  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  there’s  going  to  be 
a market  for  that  many  cars. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  America  is  that  the  housing  market  is 
so  fragmentized  with  a multiplicity  of  conflicting  building  codes.  If 
you  were  to  tool  up  to  build  a house  for  a mass  market  and  had  to 
accommodate  all  of  this  jungle  of  conflicting  building  codes,  you 
would  have  an  almost  impossible  situation,  because  there  would  be 
some  building  codes  here,  and  another  building  code  somewhere  else 
that  would  deny  you  that  portion  of  the  market  in  that  area.  Parallel 
to  this  total  effort  of  research  and  development  to  find  a way  to 
apply  advanced  technology  to  the  housing  field,  we  must  deal  with 
this  basic  problem  of  achieving  — at  least  in  the  broad  area  — some 
standards  in  terms  of  building  codes,  so  that  if  you  build  to  certain 
specifications,  those  specifications  will  meet  the  existing  building 
codes  in  the  communities  in  which  you  hope  to  develop  the  mass 
market. 

I think  that  most  of  the  problem  of  cost  is  in  what  we  call  the  core 
of  the  house.  It’s  the  bathroom,  the  kitchen,  the  heating  and  the  air- 
conditioning  plants,  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  area  that  will  respond 
the  quickest  to  technology,  and  we  ought  to  break  through  there. 
Parallel  to  breaking  through  there,  we  must  develop  new  materials 
in  terms  of  the  basic  shell.  The  space  program  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  new  materials,  and  we’ll  not  solve  the  housing 
problem  without  them.  We  can  do  much  better  now  with  what  we 
have,  and  we  need  to  do  that  immediately.  But  at  the  same  time  we 


have  to  work  on  new  materials  and  new  tools  — new  technology, 
new  methods. 

One  of  the  problems  is  how  to  create  the  organizational  structure 
to  bring  this  about.  I'he  Federal  Government  has  been  playing  on 
the  outer  fringe  of  dealing  with  the  slum  problems  now  since  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  and  they  have  only  nibbled  on  the  outer 
fringe.  They  have  made  no  impact  upon  the  central  problem.  We 
need  to  develop  a whole  new  approach. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  Urban  Housing  on  which  I’m 
privileged  to  serve,  chaired  by  Mr.  Edgar  Kaiser,  is  dealing  with 
this  basic  problem.  I’m  going  to  Pittsburgh  tomorrow,  where  we 
are  holding  a two-day  meeting,  and  I think  most  of  the  members 
of  that  Commission  agree  that  the  private  sector  has  to  play  a more 
decisive  role  in  the  housing  held.  In  the  Ribicoff  Committee  we 
talked  about  creating  a national  nonproht  corporation.  I’m  in  favor 
of  a nonproht  housing  development  corporation  because  I think  a 
nonproht  corporation  would  have  greater  operational  hexibility.  I 
think  it  could  initiate  things  which,  if  they  were  tied  in  with  the 
government,  would  take  much  longer.  I’m  in  favor  of  creating  a 
national  nonproht  corporation  which  could  be  the  overall  coordinat- 
ing mechanism  to  tie  together  what  I hope  will  develop  in  each 
community. 

We  have  created  a local  nonproht  development  corporation  in 
the  City  of  Detroit.  We  should  be  happy  to  give  you  a copy  of  our 
declaration  of  purpose  and  the  membership  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  group.  The  Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens  Development  Au- 
thority is  a very  broadly  based  community  group.  Our  purpose  is  to 
provide  an  overall  umbrella.  We  are  going  to  have  the  technical 
capability  to  help  neighborhood  groups,  or  church  groups,  or  co-op 
groups  who  may  want  to  get  into  the  housing  held.  We’ll  help  them 
with  technical  problems.  We  hope  to  have  enough  seed  money  to 
help  them  with  their  hnancial  problem  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
programs.  We’ll  make  that  kind  of  seed  money  available,  and  we 
will  help  them  hnd  their  way  through  the  bureaucratic  jungle  as 
they  clear  their  projects  with  the  Housing  Authority.  If  we  do  that, 
we  believe  that  we  can  stimulate  and  bring  into  this  total  effort  the 
maximum  number  of  small  local  groups,  and  we  believe  that  that 
needs  to  be  encouraged. 

One  of  the  things  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  local  participa- 
tion is  very  crucial.  The  Negro  community  is  very  suspicious  of  the 
white  power  structure,  and  with  good  reason.  The  white  establish- 
ment is  responsible  for  where  we  are,  and  where  we  are  is  pretty 
ugly  and  quite  unacceptable  to  the  black  people  in  the  ghettos.  They 
look  upon  the  white  establishment  with  their  fingers  crossed,  and  it’s 
very  important  that  they  be  directly  involved  in  a meaningful  way 
in  the  planning  and  the  rebuilding,  because  if  this  is  going  to  be  a 
paternalistic  operation  by  self-appointed  superiors  who  believe  they 
have  divine  credentials  and  are  qualified  to  tell  other  people  how 
they  ought  to  live  their  lives,  it  won’t  work.  The  resistance  will  be 
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too  great,  and  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  translate  that  resistance  into 
cooperation.  The  people  of  the  ghettos  know  more  about  their  needs 
than  we  do,  and  we  need  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  participate 
in  a meaningful  way  in  the  planning  and  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
these  programs.  Our  Development  Authority  in  Detroit,  of  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  the  chief  executive  officer  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  is  going  to  try,  not  to  do  this  for  people,  but  to 
facilitate  and  to  help  them  do  it  for  themselves.  We  believe  it’s  in 
this  spirit  that  we  have  got  to  approach  this  problem.  It’s  the  most 
challenging  problem  we  face,  because  if  we  cannot  save  the  cities 
of  America,  then  we  cannot  save  America. 

What  is  involved  is  the  threat  of  the  disintegration  of  the  basic 
social  structure  of  this  country.  This,  I believe,  is  a challenge  more 
complex  than  any  other  challenge  we  have  faced  from  without.  It’s 
easy  to  get  a nation  marching  when  it’s  driven  by  common  fears  and 
common  hatred,  because  there  is  a foe  that  threatens  our  national 
survival.  But  we  are  now  dealing  with  internal  problems.  It’s  more 
difficult  to  get  people  marching.  Every  time  we  move,  the  white  back- 
lash is  there.  The  City  of  Milwaukee  is  torn  now  about  open  occu- 
pancy. In  Michigan,  we  are  debating  open  occupancy.  We  have  to 
get  these  things  behind  us  so  that  every  American  can  have  access 
to  good  housing  and  the  right  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
own  choice.  We’ll  not  do  that  if  we  build  the  future  in  the  image 
of  the  past.  We  have  got  to  raise  our  sights  and  we  have  got  to 
show  as  much  courage  in  meeting  these  problems  at  home  as 
American  men  have  shown  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reuther.  You  were 
kind  enough  to  say  that  for  a brief  time  you  would  be  very  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Reuther:  That’s  right.  I should  be  most  happy. 

QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Union  Attitude  on  Technological  Advances 

Question:  ^ Mr.  Reuther,  you  spoke  about  technological  advances 
in  the  building  process.  There  have  been  certain  technological  ad- 
vances made  in  the  last  decade  which  the  building  trade  unions  re- 
fuse to  permit  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  constructing  housing  today. 
How  ctm  we  look  forward  to  improvemejits  when  the  unions  won't 
permit  us  to  apply  technology  that's  already  proven? 

Mr.  Reuther:  I believe  that  the  building  trades  in  America  have 
to  come  to  the  realization  that  this  is  the  twentieth  century,  that 
America  does  have  a serious  housing  crisis,  and  that  America  is  going 
to  solve  that  problem.  And  that  no  group,  whether  it  be  the  building 
trades  or  the  contractors  or  anybody  else,  has  a right  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  technological  progress. 

^ The  stenotypist  was  unable  to  identify  Commission  members,  who  were  seated 
at  various  tables  in  the  lunch  room. 
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Now  I try  to  ask  myself:  “Why  do  the  building  trades  behave  as 
they  do?”  They  aren’t  all  the  same,  although  we  know  there  are  a 
number  of  people  in  the  building  trades  who  take  a negative  view 
of  technological  progress.  I try  to  understand  their  problem  and  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  in  many  cases  that  they  are  against  tech- 
nology as  a defense  mechanism. 

They  have  had  a history  of  unemployment  and  slack  times.  I think 
that  they  look  at  technology  as  a threat  to  their  job  security.  I be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  prevail  upon  them  to  understand  that  they 
will  get  more  job  security  out  of  the  economics  of  abundance  that 
will  be  made  possible  by  technology  than  they  can  get  out  of  the 
economics  of  scarcity.  I would  hope  that  we  can  persuade  them  to  go 
along  with  the  new  technology,  because  if  they  don’t,  then  I think 
our  society  will  have  to  go  on  despite  their  attitude,  because  no  one 
has  the  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ability  of  the  society  to  take 
care  of  a need  as  fundamental  as  decent  housing. 

Now,  if  this  were  some  luxury  gadget  that  you  could  use  or  not 
use,  you  could  enjoy  or  not  enjoy,  and  somebody  said:  I’m  going  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  people  to  get  access  to  some  luxury 
gadget,”  my  attitude  would  be  quite  different.  But  housing  is  a 
fundamental  need,  and  no  economic  group,  whether  it  be  the  build- 
ing trades  or  the  UAW  [United  Automobile  Workers],  or  anybody 
else,  has  a right  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  craft  unionism  that  we 
have  in  the  building  industry  today  is  the  best  system  under  which 
to  make  these  changes? 

Mr.  Reuther:  Well,  if  you  were  asking  me  if  I was  about  to  re- 
organize the  American  labor  movement  from  scratch,  would  I have 
craft  unions  as  they  are  structured,  the  answer  is  no.  In  Sweden,  for 
example,  in  Germany  and  many  European  countries  they  have  one 
building  union.  All  the  building  workers  are  in  one  union.  That 
makes  a great  deal  of  sense.  I’m  not  advocating  that.  That’s  not  one 
of  my  terms  with  the  AFL-CIO  dispute.  I have  enough  other  prob- 
lems. But  obviously  the  point  is,  seriously,  that  the  craft  unions  were 
structured  in  a more  primitive  technological  society.  There’s  been  a 
technological  revolution,  but  the  structure  of  the  crafts  remains  the 
same.  It  means  that  many  of  them  really  are  obsolete,  and  I think 
that  there  ought  to  be  a more  radical  structure.  That’s  a very  difficult 
problem.  That’s  more  difficult,  I think,  than  getting  them  to  accept 
new  technology. 

Union  Efforts  in  Housing 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Mr.  Reuther,  yesterday,  we  were  very  impressed 
with  some  cooperative  housing  we  saw  — or  at  least  I was  impressed  — 
and  I find  that  your  union  had  taken  a role  of  leadership  in  this 
area  of  Michigan.  Now,  I happen  to  be  mayor  of  a city  in  Texas 
where  we  have  a very  fine  UAW  Local  — Number  216.  We  have  a 
General  Motors  plant  there;  yet  1 have  not  heard  any  conversation 
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about  such  interests  there.  What  I am  wondering  is  whether  you  have 
encouraged  this  on  any  kind  of  national  basis;  or  for  some  reason, 
has  this  interest  of  yours  been  Ihnited  to  the  Michigan  area?  It  seems 
to  have  some  potential,  and  Vm  just  wondering  if  you  have  explored 
it  at  all  on  a national  basis  as  opposed  to  a local  basis? 

Mr.  Reuther;  At  the  last  constitutional  convention  of  the  UAW, 
our  convention  authorized  the  UAW  to  get  deeply  involved  in  the 
housing  field.  We  decided  to  make  our  initial  move  in  Detroit,  since 
this  is  our  headquarters  and  we  have  the  largest  concentration  of 
membership  in  the  greater  Detroit  area  — roughly  400,000.  We  felt 
that  we’d  make  the  beginning  here.  We  have  already  launched  our 
second  program  on  a cooperative  basis  with  other  groups  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut.  We  are  going  to  reach  out  to  every  community 
where  we  have  a membership  where  we  feel  we  can  make  some  sort 
of  contribution.  We  shall  be  happy  to  join  with  other  community 
groups  in  trying  to  do  that. 

Now,  we  didn’t  get  into  housing  until  just  recently.  Our  first  hous- 
ing project  was  in  Sunnyvale,  California.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
shut  down  two  very  old  plants  in  California,  and  built  a new  plant 
near  San  Jose.  When  the  Ford  workers  — I think  about  40  percent 
were  Negroes  — tried  to  get  housing  in  the  new  location,  they 
couldn’t  get  housing  within  60  miles  of  that  plant.  We  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  we  built  the  first  integrated  housing  project 
in  that  part  of  California.  We  had  difficulty.  We  had  to  fight  the 
power  structure  of  the  local  community.  We  couldn’t  get  the  land, 
then  we  couldn’t  get  water,  then  we  couldn’t  get  sewerage,  but  we 
finally  fought  it  through,  and  we  have  a very  exciting  housing 
project  there.  It’s  very  encouraging  to  see  a white  family  from  Mis- 
sissippi living  next  to  a Negro  family,  and  getting  along  as  families 
ought  to  get  along. 

Racial  Discrimination  in  Apprenticeship 

Question:  Mr.  Reuther,  we  know  that  certain  building  trades  at 
the  local  level  discriminate  openly  against  Negroes.  I wonder  what 
machinery  exists  to  make  them  change  their  ways? 

Mr.  Reuther:  This  is  one  of  my  criticisms  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I 
believe  the  central  labor  movement  has  to  exert  greater  influence 
and  discipline  its  various  local  parts.  Now,  it  isn’t  enough  to  say, 
“Well,  we  got  the  right  policy,  but  they  won’t  carry  it  out.’’  You 
have  to  work  to  implement  it.  The  problem  related  to  the  apprentice- 
ship programs  cannot  be  solved  by  saying  to  a Negro  who  comes  out 
of  a third-rate  high  school  in  a slum  neighborhood,  “Our  apprentice- 
ship program  is  open  to  you  on  the  basis  of  equality  if  you  can  com- 
pete with  the  kids  that  came  out  of  a good  high  school.  We  all  know 
that  that  young  Negro  can’t  compete,  and  if  the  white  student  had 
gone  to  the  same  third-rate  high  school  he  couldn’t  compete  either. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  not  just  say  that  we’ll  take  anybody  in;  you 
have  to  make  a special  effort. 
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Now,  this  is  what  we  found  out.  If  General  Motors  wanted  a 
hundred  apprentice  boys  in  the  program  in  the  Detroit  area,  they 
might  get  a thousand  applicants.  But  what  happened  every  time? 
The  Negroes  were  at  the  bottom  because  they  came  out  of  the  slum 
high  schools  and  they  couldn’t  compete.  The  UAW  took  the  initia- 
tive, and  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  Detroit,  we 
opened  up  a special  training  course  in  Cass  Technical  High  School, 
and  in  Mumford  High  School.  We  are  working  with  the  school 
board  and  the  counselors,  looking  for  young  Negroes  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  these  special  courses  so  that  when  the  exams  are  taken 
they  can  qualify  — they  can  compete  successfully.  We  must  help  them 
get  into  the  apprenticeship  programs.  Until  the  labor  movement 
does  that  kind  of  thing,  it  is  only  giving  lip  service  to  the  idea  of 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

Investment  of  Union  Pension  Funds 

Question:  There’s  a lot  of  money  that’s  necessary  in  the  private 
sector,  and  I assume  that  the  unions  you  are  associated  with  may 
have  the  use  of  their  pension  fund  for  social  purposes  as  well  as  in- 
vestment purposes.  If  you  were  to  compare  the  profit  that  the  union 
pension  fund  can  make  elsewhere,  I’m  sure  they  are  higher.  Now,  how 
do  you  get  the  pensioji  fund  to  go  into  something  which  has  a greater 
purpose? 

Mr.  Reuther:  Well,  that’s  one  of  our  demands  that  we  are  cur- 
rently talking  about  at  the  bargaining  table.  We  believe  the  UAW 
has  not  made  a fight  to  share  equally  in  the  administration  of  pen- 
sion funds.  The  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
General  Motors  — they  exclusively  pick  the  trustee.  We  haven’t  made 
a fight  -about  having  control  of  the  investment  policy.  But  we  do 
believe  that  since  this  money  belongs  to  the  workers  — it’s  held  in 
trust  for  them  — and  while  it’s  prime  purpose  is  to  assure  pension 
benefits,  it  nevertheless  can  perform  another  socially  useful  func- 
tion. A percentage  of  those  pension  trust  funds  should  be  invested 
in  the  community  where  the  workers  live  — not  only  to  provide  hous- 
ing, but  community  facilities,  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  those 
communities.  The  pension  trust  fund  should  be  used  in  those  areas, 
even  though,  at  a given  time,  they  might  invest  those  funds  in  the 
marketplace  at  a higher  rate  of  return. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  will  have  one  more  question. 

Question:  You  mention  this  proposal  for  a national  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, and  refer  to  the  one  that  you  are  chairman  of  here.  Many 
people  are  saying  that  we  have  got  to  have  innovation  on  the  insti- 
tutional and  organizational  size  of  our  urban  affairs.  These  would  be 
examples  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  do  you  think  of  the  potentialities  of  local 
government  — if  restructured  and  reorganized  — for  dealing  with  these 
urban  questions  you  have  outlined  so  well.  Do  we  pass  most  of  the 
local  governments  up  and  give  most  of  their  responsibilities  to  these 
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neiu  orgajjizations?  Or  do  you  still  see  a significant  role  for  the  exist- 
ing  governmental  organizations? 

Mr.  Reuther:  I think  that  the  time  is  so  short  that  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  reorganization  of  local  government.  I think  that  the 
creation  of  what  I would  call  quasi-governmental  public  instruments 
is  a quicker  way  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  The  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Citizens  Development  Authority  is  such  an  instrument. 
It  is  a six-county  authority  and  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  a 
six  county  area  of  metropolitan  Detroit. 

Now,  that’s  the  kind  of  government  we  ought  to  have,  a six-county 
government,  because  this  is  an  economic  unit.  The  water  resources, 
the  sewage  problem,  the  traffic  problem  — they’re  problems  of  the 
greater  metropolitan  area.  But  if  you  try  to  get  the  people  who  have 
a vested  interest  in  all  of  these  communities,  that’s  a hundred-year 
program  and  we  can’t  wait  that  long.  We  can  get  this  kind  of  a 
quasi-public  instrument  created  much  more  quickly. 

Now,  at  the  national  level,  I’m  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Urban  Coalition  there  were  five  subcommittees  set 
up,  and  there  was  one  subcommittee  to  deal  with  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  housing  and  urban  development.  David  Rockefeller  and  Joe 
Keenan  of  the  building  trades  and  myself  are  the  three  co-chairmen. 
We  are  going  to  be  meeting  in  about  a week  on  that,  and  I’m  hope- 
ful that  maybe  out  of  this  can  come  the  beginning  of  what  could  be 
ultimately  a national  nonprofit  corporation  which  could  be  the  over- 
all national  umbrella  under  which  these  local  nonprofit  authorities 
could  function.  We  could  work  together  on  broad  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  generating  a big  mass  market.  Supposing  that 
General  Electric  Company  said,  “Well,  we  can  make  you  a bathroom, 
a kitchen,  heating,  and  air-conditioning  unit,  a core  of  a house.’’  The 
first  thing  that  we  would  ask  is:  “What  assurance  can  you  give  us 
that  the  building  codes  will  permit  their  installation,  and  what 
assurance  have  you  got  that  the  building  trades  will  permit  it?’’ 

These  are  very  real  questions;  so  this  national  authority  has  to  go 
to  work  on  that,  because  no  community  can  solve  that  in  isolation. 
You  can  only  have  a national  approach. 

If  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  both  the  codes  and  the  building 
trades,  so  that  you  could  put  in  the  core  everywhere,  this  is  not  only 
good  for  new  construction.  It  might  be  the  key  to  rehabilitation. 
Detroit  doesn’t  happen  to  have  a lot  of  good,  big  structures  like 
New  York  City;  there  you  have  massive  walls  and  cores  that  are 

pretty  bad,  so  you  tear  out  and  rebuild  the  cores  with  the  walls 

being  saved.  But  if  you  could  get  these  prefab  total  units  you  could 

just  set  the  core  in  and  hook  up  a couple  of  wires  and  pipes,  and 

you  have  got  it  installed.  Then  you  could  really  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  But  you  can’t  do  this  with  a local  market  only,  be- 
cause that  will  not  justify  the  tooling  costs.  This  is  where  that 
Chevrolet,  three-million  market  comes  in.  And  so  I believe  that  in- 
stead of  trying  to  reform  government  — I’m  in  favor  of  that,  but  I 
think  it  takes  too  long  — you  create  the  separate  kind  of  quasi-public 
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instruments.  In  that  way  you  are  able  to  lift  this  effort  above  the 
chaos  and  archaic  political  structure  and  j^et  moving.  I think  as  you 
demonstrate  that  you  can  deal  with  these  problems  on  an  area  basis, 
you  will  begin  to  build  up  good,  substantial  arguments  why  the 
political  structure  ought  to  reflect  the  same  kind  of  realities. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reuther. 

(Adjournment.) 


McGregor  Memorial  Conference  Center 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Afternoon,  September  21 , 1967 

The  Commission  explored  the  applicability  of  experimental 
developments  in  building  materials  and  the  systems  approach  to 
reducing  construction  cost  of  dwellings  for  low-income  people. 
University -based  experiments  were  explained  by  the  witnesses, 
who  discussed  how  the  techniques  and  materials  of  the  aerospace 
and  defense  industries  might  be  adapted  to  housing  and  other 
urban  construction. 

HOUSING  TECHNOLOGY:  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  IDEAS 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Let  me  introduce  our  two  speakers  this  after- 
noon, and  then  we  can  proceed  directly  with  this  session  on  new 
technology. 

The  first  is  Professor  Neal  Mitchell,  a Professor  of  the  Architec- 
tural Technology  Workshop  at  Harvard  University.  He’s  had  10  years’ 
professional  experience,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  men  most  inter- 
ested in,  and  doing  the  most  for,  innovation  in  the  types  of  construc- 
tion that  are  pertinent  to  housing  and  urban  development  generally. 

I have  looked  forward  to  this  afternoon,  in  part  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  Ted  Larson  ^ of  the  Architectural  Research  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  was  to  have  been  our  second 
speaker.  But  I understand  he’s  in  the  hospital.  His  associate.  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  Paraskevopoulos,  was  able  to  come.  He’s  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Architectural  Research  Laboratory,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  was  born  in  Athens,  but  for  the  past  many  years  has  been 
in  the  country.  He’s  been  interested  in  the  organization  of  a regional 
housing  center  in  Indonesia,  the  investigation  of  structural 
potentials  of  plastics  for  housing,  and  housing  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  among  other  things.  He  is  now  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  how  the  techniques,  materials,  methods, 
and  so  forth  of  the  aerospace  industry  might  be  adapted  to  housing 
and  other  urban  construction. 

^ C.  Theodore  Larson,  professor  of  architecture.  University  of  Michigan,  since 
1948,  and  research  coordinator  for  the  Architectural  Research  Laboratory  there. 
Excerpts  from  Mr.  Larson’s  prepared  paper  begin  on  page  169. 
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Well,  these  are  our  guests  this  afternoon.  I understand  that  you 
lead  off,  Professor  Mitchell,  with  slides.  We  are  mighty  happy  to 
have  both  of  you  gentlemen. 


STATEMENT  BY  NEAL  MITCHELL 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Ld  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  not  the  global 
issues  of  what  the  country  should  be  doing,  but  the  global  issue  of 
how  our  project  was  conceived  and  implemented,  the  types  of  prob- 
lems that  this  type  of  study  raises,  the  question  of  taking  what  Mr. 
Reuther  just  talked  about  and  putting  it  into  practice.  What  I’d  like 
to  show  is  a systems  analysis  approach  applied  to  housing.  I’d  like 
to  raise  for  you  the  problems  associated  with  church  involvement  in 
public  housing.  I’d  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the  input  of  industry 
in  low-cost  housing  and  industry’s  ability  to  respond  to  challenges, 
and  I’d  further  like  to  talk  about  the  kind  of  relationship  of  the 
professional  to  this  kind  of  problem,  because  I think  these  questions 
are  all  relevant. 

Systems  Approach  to  Housing 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  if  one  looks  at  the  problem  of 
housing  and,  better  still,  if  one  looks  at  the  problem  of  people  mov- 
ing to  the  cities,  you  will  find  that  the  relatively  stable  man  is  a 
good  risk,  can  generate  a loan  from  a bank,  and  therefore  purchase 
property.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  focus  of  our  work  had  to  be  on 
the  people  of  minimum  income,  people  who  are  moving  to  the  city 
and  who  weren’t  in  fact  guaranteed  risks  as  far  as  the  government 
or  anybody  else  was  concerned.  In  our  studies  we  looked  at  the  kind 
of  priorities  people  have;  and  the  studies  that  we  made  here  in 
Detroit  went  all  the  way  from  the  core  city  out  into  the  suburbs.  We 
evaluated  people’s  responses  and  requirements,  and  it  was  rather 
fascinating  that  the  poorest  segment  of  the  population  considered 
location  as  a top  priority.  Immediately,  as  soon  as  there  was  some 
kind  of  financial  stability,  it  was  homeownership;  and  once  home- 
ownership  had  been  satisfied,  people  were  looking  for  a certain  level 
of  materiality.  In  other  words,  they  had  to  have  the  good  house,  the 
color  television.  What  seemed  particularly  interesting  to  us  is  that 
most  housing  solutions  are  addressed  to  each  of  these  segments  of  the 
}jopulation  individually,  but  not  on  a floating  basis.  In  other  words, 
they  were  not  able  to  respond  to  changing  demands;  and  so  the 
question  we  faced  was  how  to  set  up  a system  that  could,  in  fact, 
meet  these  flexible  priority  patterns. 

Next,  we  studied  these  changing  demands  in  terms  of  cost-benefit 
analysis,  a technique  rather  well  used  by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  came  out  with  some  interesting  things,  some  in  contradiction  to 
what  you  have  just  heard.  The  fact  is  that  you  can  divide  in  thirds 
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the  monetary  investment  in  low-income  housing.  One-third  goes  to 
structure,  one-third  goes  to  the  wall  systems,  and  one-third  goes  to 
mechanical  systems.  I'his  means  that  if  in  fact  you  prefabricate  the 
mechanical  core  of  the  house,  which  is  what  everybody  seems  to  talk 
about  as  industrialization,  what  you  usually  do  is  perform  trade- 
offs in  areas  of  cost  in  such  a way  that  the  net  saving  is  small.  If 
you  are  lucky,  you  get  a 10  or  15  percent  saving  on  what  is  only  30 
percent  of  the  cost.  This  4.5  percent  reduction  in  total  cost  can  be 
completely  obliterated  by  a bad  labor  negotiation  or  a contractor 
who  decides  to  raise  the  price  a little.  I’d  like  to  point  out  that 
each  of  the  components  of  a house  represents  such  a small  segment  of 
the  total  cost  that  major  breakthroughs  in  any  one  particular  segment 
do  not  produce  a major  breakthrough  in  the  total  cost  of  the  house. 

The  second  thing  that  we  found  out  in  analyzing  housing  costs 
was  the  fact  that  if  you  look  at  the  long-term  changes  in  a house, 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  costs  are  different  for  different  parts 
of  the  building.  We  found,  for  instance,  that  the  structure  remains 
unchanged  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  thus  represents  a long-term 
investment.  The  wall  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a short-term 
investment  because  it  requires  regular  rehabilitation  and  replace- 
ment. 

It  is  initial  costs  which  usually  determine  the  design  and  acceptabil- 
ity of  a house,  but  the  more  important  question  that  you  have  to 
ask  is,  “What  are  the  long-term  costs?”  The  classic  example  is  the 
woman  who  lives  across  the  street  from  our  office  in  a brick  housing 
project  with  wooden  windows.  We  were  talking  with  her  one  day 
and  she  said,  “Man,  I’m  living  in  a slum.”  I said,  “What  do  you 
mean?”  And  she  said,  “Look  at  that  window.  It’s  all  rotted  out.” 
The  FHA  has  given  a 40-year  mortgage  on  the  project.  The  brick 
lasts  150  years,  the  wood  window  lasted  five,  and  rotted  out.  All  she 
can  see  from  the  inside  of  the  house  is  the  fact  that  the  wood  window 
is  rotted  out.  She’s  convinced  she’s  living  in  a slum,  while  the  FHA 
is  convinced  she’s  living  in  a house  that’s  worth  40  years.  The  con- 
clusions that  you  come  up  with  when  you  analyze  housing  are 
dramatically  different  from  the  preconceptions  that  you  began  with. 

Parts  of  House  Wear  Out  at  Different  Rates 

The  long-term  behavior  of  housing  depends  on  the  differential 
rates  at  which  housing  components  obsolesce.  Since  obsolescence  is 
inevitable  — in  some  cases,  even  desirable  — it  is  important  that 
either  all  components  wear  out  at  the  same  time,  like  Holmes’ 
“Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,”  or  else  that  it  be  possible  to  replace 
a worn-out  component  easily  without  destroying  an  attached  com- 
ponent which  still  has  a useful  life.  Let  me  make  an  analogy  for 
you.  If  we  had  to  get  rid  of  an  automobile  simply  because  it  had  a 
ffat  tire,  you  would  say  we  were  pretty  silly.  Yet,  if  you  look  at  a 
house,  you  will  find  that  we  integrate  and  tie  everything  together  so 
tightly  that  when  one  part  wears  out,  it  is  both  wasteful  and  expen- 
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sive  to  replace  it.  Rather,  we  say  that  the  house  is  beginning  to 
become  a slum,  and  let  it  degenerate  completely.  One  of  the  de- 
cisions we  made  is  that  since  some  parts  do  wear  out  more  rapidly 
than  others,  then,  in  fact,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  separate,  unbuckle, 
take  apart,  pull  apart  what  is  worn  out,  and  replace  it  without 
altering  adjacent  components. 

In  studying  residential  financing,  we  found  that  although  you  get 
standard  depreciation  rates  on  a house,  these  rates  do  not  reflect 
the  real  and  varied  rates  at  which  parts  of  the  house  wear  out.  It 
seems  to  us  high  time  that  the  financial  community  of  this  country 
begin  to  respond  to  what  is  really  going  on,  and  not  to  step  back 
and  say,  “Well,  we  can  make  an  arbitrary  assumption  this  will  do,  or 
that  will  do.” 

In  going  through  Mississippi,  I talked  with  a woman  whose  house 
started  to  fall  over  when  I walked  to  one  side  of  it.  She  had  one 
wood-burning  potbellied  stove,  two  beds  and  a couch.  I said,  “How 
much  can  you  afford  for  a house?”  And  she  said,  “Eight  dollars  a 
month,  that’s  what  I’m  paying.” 

She  should  live  in  an  FHA  house,  because  she  should  have  a safe 
home  with  a reasonable  heating  system.  Yet  all  this  woman  could 
afford  was  wood  for  fuel.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a good  portion  of 
Detroit  is  functioning  on  wood-burning  stoves,  and  we  have  actually 
talked  to  a whole  group  of  people  who  burn  wood  during  the  winter 
to  keep  warm.  They  can’t  even  afford  gas  stoves.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  to  think  of  multi-phase  financing  for  housing.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  finance  the  structure  under  one  mortgage,  finance  the  wall 
system  under  a second  type  of  loan,  and  perhaps  the  mechanical 
system  under  yet  a third. 

The  merchandising  of  automobiles  has  been  extremely  successful, 
partly  because  different  parts  of  the  total  package  can  be  bought  and 
paid  for  in  a variety  of  ways.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I 
could  remove  a component  from  my  house  that  was  unsatisfactory  to 
me  and  sell  it,  you  might  then  be  able  to  add  on  to  your  house  with 
a secondhand  component  which  is  perfectly  good  in  terms  of  service- 
ability but  does  not  suit  my  tastes  or  particular  needs.  Thus,  we  could 
develop  a second-hand  industry  in  housing  much  as  we  have  in  the 
automobile  market. 

Here  in  Detroit  there  are  87,000  substandard  houses.  Now,  just 
to  build  87,000  concrete  cells  is  not  the  answer.  One  has  to  be  able 
to  build  something  that  will  grow  and  change  and  live  with  the 
people,  so  that  it  can  respond  to  their  needs  and  desires  the  way  a 
home  should. 

Flexible  Dwellings  to  Respond  to  Changing  Needs 

With  any  kind  of  residential  construction,  it  is  critical  that  the 
house  grow  or  respond  to  tlie  needs  of  people.  The  key  to  our  system 
is  a frame  which  can  be  expanded  by  means  of  a bolted  connection. 
If  a house  can  expand  in  X,  Y,  and  Z directions,  this  means  in  a 
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city  planning  conlcxt  that  you  can  initially  develop  land  priced  at 
a reasonably  low  figure  and,  as  tlie  value  ol  the  land  starts  to  go  up, 
you  can  increase  densities  correspondingly  by  merely  adding  on  with- 
out destroying  and  rebuilding.  One  of  the  important  things  that  the 
developers  have  taught  us  is  that  land  is  going  to  increase  in  value. 
If  we  can  give  people  a stake  in  the  appreciation  of  urban  land 
values  and  show  them  how  they  can,  in  fact,  increase  density  and 
make  money  from  this,  I think  we’ll  have  accomplished  something. 

This  [slide]  shows  the  kind  of  housing  system  that  we  are  working 
with  — all  the  way  from  a one-story  to  a multi-story  type  of  construc- 
tion: and  it  should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  urban  design  ramifica- 
tions of  such  a system. 

Traditionally,  architects  have  built  the  completed  house  and  said, 
“Live  in  it!’’  Our  assumption  is  that  we  should  build  what  people 
can  afford  and  be  prepared  to  expand  and  upgrade  as  people’s  needs 
change. 

Our  answer,  having  looked  at  the  problem  of  housing  in  this 
way,  is  a frame  of  simple  post  and  beam  construction.  It  is  made  up 
of  five  precast  components  in  a totally  industrialized  system,  includ- 
ing a beam,  a tie  beam,  a column,  a slab,  and  a filled  foundation. 
We  consolidated  the  structure  into  an  independent  sub-system  com- 
posed of  straight  elements,  leaving  the  wall  to  become  an  environ- 
mental barrier,  not  a structural  member.  Therefore,  a wall  panel 
may  be  removed  or  installed  without  interfering  with  the  structural 
integrity  of  the  building.  Similarly,  wall  panels  can  incorporate  win- 
dows or  door  frames,  which  are  also  removable. 

In  order  to  study  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  system,  we 
designed  a plant  to  produce  the  components.  We  planned  to  use  the 
plant  to  provide  jobs  and  bring  in  new  industry.  This  particular 
plant,  producing  the  components  for  five  houses  per  day,  would  cost 
1100,000.  If  you  amortize  this  over  400  houses,  the  cost  is  about  $250 
per  house.  If  you  plan  to  sell  the  plant  equipment  after  one  year’s 
production,  you  need  only  amortize  25  percent  of  the  plant’s  cost, 
because  75  percent  of  the  plant  can  be  reused. 

One  of  the  critical  things,  then,  is  to  explore  these  amortization 
costs  for  industrialized  production,  while  letting  the  wall  and  mechan- 
ical systems  respond  to  particular  local  conditions  and  be  produced 
by  existing  local  manufacturers.  I think  one  of  the  failures  of  pre- 
fabrication is  that  it  presupposes  you  are  going  to  put  somebody 
else  out  of  business.  I think  the  solution  to  our  housing  problem  is 
to  find  a way  to  give  other  people  “a  piece  of  the  action’’  larger  than 
what  they  presently  have,  and  then  we’ll  get  full  participation. 

We  built  a multi-story  test  frame  to  evaluate  the  structural  stabil- 
ity of  the  system.  We  have  not  yet  convinced  ' people  here  in  Detroit 
that  our  buildings  will  stand  up,  although  this  frame  has  been  up 
for  two  years.  The  columns  are  4%"  x 6"  — below  the  minimum 
specified  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute.  But  they  are  7 feet,  10 
inches  high  and  the  spans  are  12  feet.  As  one  fellow  said,  “Well,  the 
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ACI  just  doesn’t  deal  in  this  kind  of  thing.  This  kind  of  thing  has 
to  be  penalized  because  of  that.” 

Building  Codes  and  New  Technology 

One  of  the  things  that  I’d  like  to  mention  is  the  problem  of  build- 
ing codes.  It’s  remarkable  that  the  American  Concrete  Institute  Code, 
which  we  were  required  to  work  to  in  Detroit,  does  not  really  con- 
sider residential  construction,  since  the  code  was  written  in  1919,  at 
which  time  concrete  was  not  used  for  housing.  One  begins  to  suspect 
that  it’s  about  time  somebody  did  some  research  into  building  codes 
in  order  to  determine  their  real  effects  on  construction.  We  are 
designing  for  a 20  pound  per  square  foot  wind  pressure,  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  wind  of  110  miles  per  hour,  in  the  middle  of 
an  urban  area.  And  so  you  begin  to  wonder  what  type  of  parameters 
you  are  designing  for.  If  you  take  Ralph  Taylor’s  figures,  for  every 
hundred  dollars  you  increase  the  cost  of  a house,  15,000  fewer  people 
can  afford  to  buy  it.  When  you  consider  that  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  this  particular  house  is  attached  to  the  frame,  one 
begins  to  wonder  about  the  implications  of  these  particular  codes 
and  the  restriction  they  place  on  residential  construction. 

Because  the  codes  proscribed  our  structural  system,  we  had  to  do 
full-scale  testing.  Unfortunately,  this  alternative  is  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  building  codes;  so  structural  computations  are  being  prepared 
as  well.  However,  the  computations  bear  no  resemblance  to  what 
actually  happens  according  to  the  strain  measurements  that  we  made 
on  the  real  structure.  The  second  problem  you  have,  when  you  go  to  a 
building  commission  with  something  that’s  innovative,  is  how  to 
obtain  approval  without  jeopardizing  the  position  of  the  responsible 
official.  You  place  a terrible  burden  on  a man  who  has  been  in  a 
particular  field  for  35  years,  and  has  10  years  to  go  for  retirement, 
and  whose  only  responsibility  is  to  follow  the  code,  when  you  ask 
him  to  approve  an  innovation  design.  I think  it’s  only  fair  to  say  that 
when  you  look  at  the  building  commissions  in  this  country,  you  find 
people  straining  to  help;  but  basically,  they  are  not  in  a position 
to  encourage  innovation,  because  if  anything  goes  wrong,  they  are  in 
trouble.  So  the  problem  remains  — not  to  continue  to  put  pressure 
on  these  men,  but  to  find  new  ways  to  take  the  pressure  off  them  so 
they  can  do  the  kind  of  job  that  I think  needs  to  be  done. 

We  conducted  a complete  two-phase  development  program.  One 
phase  examined  the  way  each  component  would  go  together.  The 
other  phase  was  a development  program  for  each  component.  Not 
only  did  we  have  to  know  how  to  build  it,  but  we  had  to  know  how  to 
program  the  research  that  went  on  beforehand  in  order  to  get  inno- 
vation fed  into  the  system,  because  technological  innovation  indis- 
criminately applied  means  nothing.  As  a result  of  this  activity,  we 
set  up  a large  matrix  in  which  we  were  able  to  isolate  and  examine 
the  way  different  components  interact.  A breakthrough  was  insuffi- 
cient; we  had  to  so  program  the  development  that  multi-break- 
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throiighs  occurred.  This  component-interactions  matrix  provided  a 
basis  tor  design. 

Key  to  Systems  Analysis:  The  Whole  House 

The  key  to  systems  analysis  is  optimization  of  the  whole,  and  not 
of  the  parts.  The  housing  industry  for  years  has  functioned  on  the 
optimization  of  the  parts.  Somebody  declares  that  he  has  a new 
heating  core  that  is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  housing.  But  the 
core  has  to  be  compatible  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  One  example  of 
net  loss  through  optimization  of  one  aspect  of  a structure  is  the  20- 
story  building.  A savings  of  5 percent  obtained  through  more  inten- 
sive land  use  would  increase  the  cost  of  fireproofing  by  40  percent. 
In  fact  a net  saving  on  structures  yields  a net  cost  increase  of  10 
percent.  Our  attempt  has  been  to  investigate  multiple  facets  instead 
of  one  segment. 

We  developed  a series  of  development  programs  based  on  perfor- 
mance standards.  One  of  these  development  programs,  for  wall  panels, 
was  about  80  pages  long,  and  was  sent  to  95  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  manufacturer  participa- 
tion, only  five  of  these  manufacturers  were  in  a position  to  answer 
the  performance  requirements  that  we  gave.  Of  the  p>eople  who 
answered,  only  one  produced  a reasonable  response  to  the  problem 
we  posed. 

I would  like  to  tell  a story  which  illustrates  the  structure  of 
American  industry.  We  went  to  one  rather  well-known  aluminum 
company  and  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a presentation  to  the 
board  of  directors,  the  director  of  research,  and  the  director  of  archi- 
tectural products  marketing.  We  said  that  if  they  took  their  windows 
and  put  one  small  angle  on  the  end,  it  would  be  compatible  with  the 
wall  we  had  developed.  The  reaction  of  the  marketing  director  was, 
“Yes,  but  if  I do  that,  I am  no  longer  competitive,  and  my  profit 
margin  is  not  going  to  look  as  good.”  American  industry  is  not  struc- 
tured to  meet  the  demands  of  integrated  systems  in  the  building 
products  industry.  We  should  find  ways  to  restructure  our  produc- 
tion to  meet  system  demands. 

To  develop  exterior  wall  panels  for  our  system,  we  analyzed  all 
possible  parts  and  types,  and  found  which  manufacturers  made  each. 
We  discovered  that  we  had  to  bring  several  manufacturers  together 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  product  — that  one  producer  alone  could 
not  provide  what  was  required.  We  can  get  a concrete  wall  panel  or 
we  can  get  a steel  wall  panel,  but  nobocly  will  give  us  a wall  panel 
which  might  use  steel,  aluminum  and  plastic  together. 

The  plumbing  system  we  included  in  our  Detroit  Project  will  be 
I the  first  residential  use  of  a single-stack  drain,  waste  and  vent.  This 
saves  about  46  percent  on  the  cost  of  the  plumbing  system,  since  the 
^ major  plumbing  cost  is  in  venting  and  distribution. 

I We  developed  an  exterior  wall  system,  using  a metal  stud.  I have 
i two  letters  from  U.  S.  Gypsum  Research  — one  of  the  companies 


that  makes  this  wall  system  — which  says  you  can’t  use  metal  studs  at 
the  spacing  we  designed.  Therefore,  we  went  ahead  and  built  full 
scale  mock-ups,  and  tested  them  completely.  Another  conclusion  that 
one  comes  to  in  housing  is  that  you  have  to  build  the  full-scale  pro- 
totype to  see  how  it  behaves. 

The  insulation  and  the  connection  with  the  frame  are  demountable 
and  detachable  in  the  wall  system  frames.  This  is  a totally  new  sys- 
tem with  a stud  spacing  beyond  what  anybody  has  used  up  to  now, 
and  the  only  way  we  could  evaluate  it  was  to  build  the  full-scale  and 
test  it.  Rather  than  build  100  units  of  something  bad,  you  must 
build  a prototype.  The  critical  thing  for  your  consideration  is  that 
there  is  never  any  money  for  this  research,  especially  when  you  are 
building  low-cost  housing,  because  when  housing  costs  are  reduced, 
architectural  fees  are  reduced  accordingly. 

In  order  to  study  the  requirements  and  preferences  of  the  people 
who  would  be  living  in  our  houses,  we  sent  research  teams  into 
Detroit’s  Near  East  Side,  where  they  talked  with  people  and  investi- 
gated the  way  they  used  different  portions  of  their  houses.  We  found 
that  it  was  common  to  combine  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  How- 
ever, when  space  and  means  permitted,  a fairly  formal  separate  din- 
ing room  was  used.  Our  design  response  was  a growable  kitchen  that 
would  provide  a combination  kitchen-dining-room  in  the  first  phase, 
and  which  would  separate  the  two  by  means  of  an  extended  counter 
in  the  second  phase. 

We  found  that  the  typical  heating  system  was  a space  heater  in 
one  room.  Our  answer  was  a totally  mechanical  heating  system 
which  could  expand  upward  to  three  stories,  that  had  attachable 
features,  permitting  it  to  be  improved  incrementally,  like  air-condi- 
tioning, an  electrostatic  precipitator,  and  a humidifier,  all  systema- 
tized to  go  in  a particular  place  in  the  house  and  to  permit  expan- 
sion. 

We  found  that  low-income  families  used  laundry  facilities  exten- 
sively. Therefore,  we  provided  washers  and  dryers,  something  that 
turned  out  to  be  critical.  The  washroom  includes  all  the  plumbing 
for  future  installation  of  a water  closet  and  lavatory,  when  a second 
bathroom  is  possible.  The  design  is  systematized,  so  facilities  for 
future  uses  are  relatively  easy  to  provide. 

We  found  tremendous  problems  of  trash  collection  preventing  ex- 
teriors from  responding  to  social  criteria.  We  therefore  designed  a 
trash  storage  facility  to  keep  rats  out  of  garbage  cans  which  overflow 
due  to  irregular  collection  by  the  city. 

The  low-income  sector  needs  closet  space,  because  they  can’t  af- 
ford to  throw  things  away  which  may  have  a use  later  on.  We  re- 
sponded to  this  need  by  designing  a 3 x 5 feet  closet  box  which  is 
cantilevered  out  from  the  bedrooms,  thereby  not  reducing  available 
living  space. 

Our  original  design  did  not  have  front  steps,  but  we  found  that 
these  play  a critical  part  in  neighborhood  life.  In  middle-class  houses, 
more  private  open  space  is  preferred.  Therefore,  we  incorporated 
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porches,  terraces,  roof  decks,  and  balconies  as  types  of  specialized 
spaces  which  respond  to  changing  requirements.  Again,  these  spe- 
cialized spaces  are  inherent  potentials  of  the  system  and  can  be 
radically  modified  over  time. 

We  designed  several  houses  for  vacant  lots  between  existing  build- 
ings. In  order  to  provide  the  opportunity,  and  thus  an  incentive,  to 
increase  the  density  and  efficiency  of  land  coverage,  we  placed  our 
houses  according  to  a modular  grid  that  allows  you  to  accommodate 
dense  new  construction  incrementally  as  the  structures  are  demolished. 
We  were  able  to  design  our  units  so  that  we  could  replace  one  con- 
ventional house  with  two  of  ours. 

One  of  the  techniques  we  used  was  to  leave  some  frames  open  — 
only  partly  filled  in  — challenging  the  people  to  expand  the  houses. 
We  found  that  they  put  chrome  strips  on  their  automobiles;  why 
don’t  they  improve  the  quality  of  their  houses?  It  might  also  interest 
you  to  know  that  this  particular  type  of  housing  is  designed  and 
engineered  so  that  35  percent  of  it,  at  least,  can  be  done  by  local 
people. 

Finally,  there  is  a need  for  a new  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  contractors  and/or  private  sponsoring  agencies.  Quick- 
return,  no-risk  capital  for  research  and  development  such  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  used  to  using  in  the  building  industry  has  to  stop. 

We  must  develop  the  same  attitude  that  prevails  in  the  aero-space 
industry,  where  multiple  programs  are  financed,  and  multiple  pro- 
grams are  carried  through  full-scale  testing,  and  assurances  are  given 
to  industry  — because  industry  is  absolutely  convinced  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  back  out,  and,  because,  as  one  corporation  president  put 
it  to  me,  “The  government’s  priorities  are  on  tanks  and  guns,  and  not 
on  people.”  I think  we  have  to  change  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you.  Professor  Mitchell. 

Our  second  speaker  is  Professor  Paraskevopoulos.^ 


STATEMENT  BY  STEPHEN  PARASKEVOPOULOS 


1 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  I don’t  have  a formal  presentation.  I’m 
actually  filling  in  for  Ted  Larson,  who  is  in  the  hospital.  Besides, 
we’ve  been  working  until  last  night  on  a research  proposal  which 
I’m  going  to  present  to  you  along  general  lines;  so,  I’m  very  sorry  if 
I’m  somewhat  disorganized. 

If  Ted  were  here,  I think  that  he  would  have  made  quite  an 
analysis  of  the  problem.  Ted’s  interests  are  primarily  in  the  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  housing.  I’m  associated  with  him,  but  in  a 
I'  sense  I’m  a technocrat  — not  a social  economist  — so  my  presentation 
I will  be  limited  to  the  kind  of  interests  which  pertain  to  my  own  work. 

^ See  page  145. 


Our  work  on  new  technology  is  based  on  the  premise  that  there’s 
not  one  kind  of  a housing  problem,  and  therefore  there  is  not  one 
kind  of  solution.  There  are  people  who  have  to  be  rehabilitated. 
There  are  people  who  have  to  be  housed  in  short  order.  There  are 
people  who  need  cheaper  housing.  There  are  all  kinds  of  problems 
which  suffer  because,  to  my  knowledge,  they  have  not  been  very 
well  defined.  I think  that  if  they  were  defined,  we  would  have  had 
solutions  to  them  already,  or  be  pretty  far  along  toward  getting  the 
solutions. 

The  only  thing  which  is  for  sure,  however,  is  that  to  resolve  the 
many  problems  that  confront  us,  we  are  going  to  need  new  resources 
and  new  techniques.  Thus,  independent  of  trying  to  specify  the 
problems,  somebody  is  justihed  in  taking  a look  at  what  new  means 
can  be  developed  independent  of  their  final  use,  starting  from  the 
premise  that  we’ll  need  new  means  to  obtain  new  solutions.  From 
there  on  it’s  a matter  of  hnding  out  with  the  new  means  what  new 
solutions  we  can  bring  about. 

What  we  have  done  ourselves  is  to  take  a look  at  what  the  chemical 
industry,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  the  aerospace  industry,  can  do  to 
bring  about  certain  technological  developments. 


Sizable  Funds  for  Research  and  Development 

Now  a second  point  we’re  also  interested  in  establishing  is  that  to 
bring  about  any  radical  new  development  requires  quite  a budget 
for  R and  D [research  and  development]  which  the  civil  sector  of 
the  government  — let  alone  private  industry  — cannot  absorb  by  itself. 
To  really  bring  about  a new  development  like  the  707  jet  requires 
an  R and  D investment  of  a size  that  is  usually  not  to  be  found  in  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  government.  Therefore,  while  trying  to  see  what 
the  aerospace  industry,  for  example,  is  able  to  do,  we  should  also  like 
to  determine  what  other  resources  outside  the  civilian  sector  of  the  i 
government  are  available,  such  as  may  be  available  in  the  military. 

Mr.  Reuther  put  his  finger  on  the  fact  that  we’ll  need  quite  a bit 
of  money.  I mean,  we  really  will  need  an  awful  lot  of  money  to 
bring  about  some  development.  We  are  not  sure  if  this  money  will  be  1 
available,  and  when  this  money  will  be  available.  Also,  we  don’t  f 
know  what  our  economy  will  be  next  year.  However,  we  should  bring 
about  progress  no  matter  if  we  are  going  to  have  a peace-oriented  t 
economy,  a war-oriented  economy,  a space-oriented  economy,  or  what  ; 
have  you.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  take  a look  at  how  money  that  i 
has  been  available  from  government,  for  things  maybe  other  than  i 
housing,  could  be  used  and  applied  indirectly  to  housing  development  i 
so  that  we  can  extend  our  monetary  resources. 

Before  presenting  to  you  some  slides  showing  possibilities  of  how  i 
certain  technological  problems  can  be  resolved  with  advanced  tech-  1 
nology,  I would  like  to  read  you  a little  statement.  I was  working  on  ( 
this  during  the  past  week,  and  it  is  part  of  a research  proposal  ad-  > 
dressed  to  the  Defense  Department.  I shall  refer  only  to  the  basic  ■ 
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I premises  and  to  why  we  would  like  to  work  with  the  military  in 
i trying  to  find  out  what  advanced  technology  can  do  to  improve  mili- 
' tary  housing.  I think  some  of  these  premises  will  show  some  of  our 
( basic  thinking. 

The  University’s  interest  in  participating  in  the  proposed  project  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  new  materials,  advanced  technologies,  and  other 
innovations  must  be  used  if  the  Nation’s  mass  housing  problem  is  to  be 
solved.  It  is  also  believed  that  at  the  present  time  the  best  way  to  achieve 
this  goal  is  through  collaboration  with  the  aerospace  and  defense  in- 
dustries under  government  leadership.  This  belief  is  predicated  on  the 

1 following  observations: 

1.  In  solving  their  own  problems  the  aerospace  and  defense  industries 
’ have  made  many  notable  technological  advances  which  hold  the  promise 

) of  being  usefully  applied  to  the  solution  of  family  and  community  living 

! problems. 

j 2.  These  new  technological  advances  are  not  being  utilized  by  the 

' existing  building  industry  because,  (a)  the  industry’s  disjointed  organiza- 

tion does  not  encourage  the  broad-scale  integration  of  R and  D required 
for  such  utilization;  (b)  local  building  codes,  traditional  practices,  and 
vested  interests  usually  inhibit  the  introduction  of  any  significant  build- 
ing innovations;  and  (c)  the  cost  of  achieving  desired  changes  on  a sub- 
stantial scale  is  too  high  to  be  absorbed  by  private  enterprise  alone. 

3.  Advances  in  other  fields,  notably  communications  and  transporta- 

' tion,  have  demonstrated  not  only  how  the  result  of  R and  D sponsored 

by  DOD  (Department  of  Defense)  can  expedite  national  development  and 
; benefit  the  civilian  economy,  but  also  that  such  a carry-over  of  tech- 
nology requires  continuing  government  planning  and  involvement. 

4.  The  housing  problem  in  the  United  States  becomes  increasingly 
acute  under  the  combined  pressures  of  population  growth  and  physical 

I deterioration  of  existing  housing  and  it  is  evident  that  to  resolve  this 

j problem  the  productive  capacity  of  the  building  industry  must  be  stepped 

up  enormously,  which  in  turn  requires  the  creative  development  of  new 
building  resources,  policies,  and  concepts. 

5.  Since  the  available  funds  and  other  needed  resources  in  the  civilian 
sector  of  the  government  are  insufficient  for  a full-scale  attack  on  the 
housing  problem,  it  is  important  to  investigate  how  the  benefits  which  can 
be  obtained  from  DOD  investment  in  better  and  less  expensive  military 
housing  as  well  as  from  the  development  of  new  materials,  equipment, 
and  processes  for  certain  other  military  applications  can  also  be  applied 
to  resolve  as  many  aspects  of  the  civilian  housing  problems  as  possible. 

6.  Because  of  the  large  investment  which  is  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  really  new  and  efficient  building  resources,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  under  present  world  conditions,  innovations  with  the  best 
chance  of  materializing  in  the  near  future  are  likely  to  be  those  which 
would  also  be  of  benefit  to  our  defense  and  space  exploration  programs, 
so  that  the  large  portion  of  the  R and  D cost  can  be  absorbed  in  other 
DOD  and  NASA  projects. 

; 

I These  are  pretty  much  the  kind  of  premises  on  which  we  start. 
Because  we  may  have  limited  funds  for  housing  development  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  just  these  funds.  I think 
that  in  a place  like  a university  we  can  investigate  two  areas:  (1) 
how  we  can  extend  the  benefits  of  investments  made  in  other  areas, 
and  (2)  how  we  can  advance  the  industrial  development. 
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Adaptations  from  Aerospace,  Chemical  Industries 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  are  interested  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try and  the  aerospace  industry.  The  first  is  that  we  want  to  find  out 
what  these  two  industries  can  offer  today.  In  other  words,  we  can 
start  with  what  they  have,  and  determine  if  this  offers  any  solution 
to  any  sort  of  problem  that  relates  to  building.  The  second  reason  is 
the  more  important  one.  Both  the  chemical  industry  and  the  aerospace 
industry  are  performance-oriented.  They  offer  us  the  possibility  to 
start  from  a concept  and  then  try  to  formulate  the  kind  of  technical 
systems  or  materials  that  may  be  needed  to  resolve  a certain  problem. 
They  can  also  help  us  a great  deal  to  eventually  make  a very  good 
systems  analysis  of  our  total  problem  areas. 

They  are  not  in  a position  to  do  the  latter  right  now,  because  they 
are  used  to  applying  systems  analysis  to  problems  that  are  very  well 
defined.  It  may  sound  funny,  in  a sense,  but  it  is  simpler  to  plan  for 
a shot  to  the  moon  than  for  housing.  To  make  a shot  to  the  moon 
everything  is  really  well  defined.  You  have  to  get  two  people  up 
there.  You  are  going  to  encounter  this  problem  of  radiation;  this 
problem  of  thrust;  they  have  to  survive  for  10  days;  and  they  have 
to  go  through  this  and  that.  You  need  this,  this,  and  this  kind  of 
performance,  and  then  you  can  formulate  the  kind  of  materials  and 
technology  to  get  these  men  up  there.  In  this  connection  the  problem 
is  intelligently  defined.  But  we  are  faced  with  problems  that  are  not 
defined. 

There  are  too  many  variables  in  urban  development  problems, 
and  should  you  present  systems  analysts  with  all  these  variables,  they 
too  would  get  lost.  So,  a real  systems  analysis  of  housing  problems 
has  not  yet  been  made  to  my  knowledge,  but  I think  that  these  people 
have  something  to  contribute  in  this  area.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  really  find  out  what  stage  of  development  they  are  in,  what  they 
can  contribute  today,  and  what  their  potential  is  for  the  future.  It  is 
also  important  to  find  out  if  a development  that  has  come  about 
really  offers  any  solution.  Very  often,  in  building  research  you  can 
get  involved  with  a pet  project,  of  developing  something,  which  you 
only  think  is  a panacea  for  all  our  evils. 

I strongly  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  a real  solution  to  a 
problem  in  due  course,  no  vested  interest  will  stand  in  the  way.  If 
somebody  would  come  up,  for  example,  with  a solution  today  which 
would  reduce  30  percent  of  the  initial  cost,  the  maintenance  cost, 
and  so  on,  I’m  pretty  sure  that  the  problem  of  combating  today’s 
vested  interests  would  not  be  too  bad.  Usually  most  of  the  solutions 
offered  resolve  a problem  by  creating  another  problem.  I really  be- 
lieve that  the  minute  somebody  will  resolve  a problem  without  creat- 
ing another  one,  he  will  find  himself  in  a fairly  strong  position. 
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COMMENTS  OVER  SLIDES 


I will  now  show  some  slides  ol  certain  developments  resulting 
trom  our  collaboration  with  chemical  and  aerospace  companies. 
Don’t  see  them  as  a panacea,  d hey  resolve  only  limited  problems. 
However,  1 would  like  to  point  out  that  the  tact  we  have  created  a 
certain  shell  doesn’t  mean  that  this  is  our  ultimate  goal.  For 
example,  with  a company  in  the  aerospace  industry  we  have  done 
probably  the  first  filament-wound  structure  that  is  being  used 
for  human  occupancy  today.  We  plan  to  continue  with  this 
structural  development,  but  the  contribution  of  the  aerospace 
industry  may  not  only  be  in  structure.  Maybe  their  contribution 
will  be  in  developing  a kind  of  system  that  will  free  us  from  obsolete 
sewers.  We  have  to  get  these  people  slowly  involved,  and  we  have 
to  start  from  someplace  where  they  have  certain  resources. 

So,  over  the  years  we  can  objectively  find  out  what  they  can 
really  contribute.  I think  we  shall  have  to  pull  all  our  resources 
together  if  we  are  ever  going  to  attack  this  housing  problem. 

The  three  structural  systems  you  are  going  to  see  today  have  been 
developed  by  companies  with  which  we  have  collaborated  under 
a contract  from  the  State  Department  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  foam  plastics  for  housing  in  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world.  The  premises,  again,  for  this  project,  are  in  a sense 
socio-economic.  Why  plastics?  Well,  one  reason  for  that  was  that  the 
basis  for  making  these  materials  are  petro  chemicals.  Many  of 
these  countries  have  oil  resources.  They  also  have  refineries 
whose  byproducts  could  be  used  for  the  production  of  plastics. 

The  premise  was  to  view  housing  as  a capital-producing  good 
in  these  countries  — as  a means  to  create  a new  industrial  resource. 

In  other  words,  it  was  an  indirect  as  well  as  a direct  attack  on  the 

housing  problem.  It  was  also  established  that  our  chemical  industry 

has  quite  an  over-capacity  and  the  thought  was  to  determine 

how  we  could  utilize  this  over-capacity  to  help  other  countries, 

while  at  the  same  time  helping  ourselves.  In  light  of 

these  factors  we  tried  to  take  a look  at  what  some  of  these  plastics 

companies  could  do,  and  what  their  limitations  were. 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  show  you  a system  that  is  very 
good  if  you  have  to  use  a dome,  and  there  are  some  places  in  the 
world  where  if  you  don’t  use  a dome,  you  don’t  have  a house. 

This  is  a most  efficient  system  for  making  a dome. 

It  was  developed  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

The  dome  consists  of  spirally  placed  layers  of  polystyrene  foam 
which  come  to  the  site  in  the  form  of  planks,  as  you  see  here. 

They  are  extremely  light  planks.  They  look  like 
two-by-fours,  and  are  12  feet  long. 

The  second  part  that’s  needed  is  a piece  of  equipment. 

This  equipment  consists  of  an  arm  which  you  see  here:  a machine 
head  at  one  end  and  an  axis  at  the  other,  around  which  it  turns. 
The  idea  is  that  you  have  a machine  which,  as  it 
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turns  around,  is  fed  material,  and  it  builds  a doubly  curved 
surface  without  the  need  of  any  form  work. 

In  order  to  make  a dome,  you  start  by  making  a ditch. 

In  this  case,  we  built  a 45-foot  dome,  so  we  started  with  a 45-foot 
diameter  ditch,  three  feet  deep,  and  one  foot  wide  all  around. 

We  bridged  this  ditch  with  planks,  built  a dome  on  top  of  it,  then 
lifted  it,  put  it  in  the  foundation,  backfilled  the  trench  with 
earth  from  the  outside  and  then  let  the  cement, 
which  is  used  for  the  floor  slab,  anchor  it  from  the  inside. 

Here  you  see  the  installation  of  the  machine,  and  here  is  the 
machine  working.  This  machine  turns  by  itself.  It  is  connected  with 
an  electric  generator.  The  machine  heat-seals  as  well  as  bends  these 
planks,  and  is  working  around  in  a spiral  fashion  until  it  hits  the  top. 

Here  you  see  the  machine  going  around,  and  a person 
feeding  these  planks  into  the  machine.  It  took  exactly  11  hours 
to  build  a 45-foot  diameter  dome,  layer  upon  layer. 

When  you  reach  a certain  height,  you  have  to  get  the  material  up 
there,  so  this  other  attachment  is  added  to  the  arm  of  the  machine. 
The  man  is  sitting  on  top,  and  is  feeding  the 
planks  to  the  machine  head. 

If  you  want  to  have  any  openings,  you  can  cut  them 
out  afterwards.  It’s  easy  to  cut  out  openings. 

In  this  case  which  you  see,  the  man  on  the  machine  had  to 
have  lunch  and  wanted  to  get  out.  So  what  we  did  here  was  just  to 
glue  on  the  surface  this  hardboard  template,  attached 
the  hinges,  then  cut  out  the  door  and  let  him  out. 

This  is  the  total  dome,  after  it  was  done. 

At  this  point  what  was  needed  was  to  lift  the  dome  and  put 
it  into  the  foundation  trench.  Well,  you  can  do  it  with  a crane, 
but  when  you  have  students,  you  don’t  worry  about  cranes. 

So  they  lifted  it  and  put  it  inside  the  foundation  trench. 

Then,  there  was  a matter  of  coating  this  dome  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  a good  idea  if  we  could  do  it  as  efficiently  as  the 
operation  of  the  construction  system.  At  the  top  there  is  a 
ring-opening  where  a ventilation  valve  is  placed  later,  and  from  this 
top,  paint  was  dumped  on  the  surface  of  the  dome  and 
distributed  evenly  by  a man  rotating  a squeegee  for  about 
10  minutes.  Actually,  the  reason  you  really  have  to  coat 
it  is  because  these  materials  are  attacked  by  ultraviolet  light, 
and  thus  need  protection  from  the  outside. 

The  system  can  also  be  used  as  formwork  for  concrete 
construction,  for  which  it  is  also  very  good  because  you 
have  the  insulation  at  the  same  time. 

This  building  is  being  used  right  now  as  a clubhouse. 

The  openings  here  were  cut  and  reinforced  after  the  dome 
was  completed.  It  has  been  up  now  for  five  years.  We  had  it  recoated 
this  year  and  it  has  so  far  withstood  the  elements  very  well. 

Here  is  a solution  to  domes,  if  you  have  to  have  or  can  use 
domes.  Maybe  you  never  will.  There  are  shortcomings  relating  to 


the  shape,  but  in  other  cases  the  system  may  offer 
certain  advantages.  (We  should  really  start  to  develop 
a file  to  show  what  becomes  available.) 

Here  is  the  second  structure,  made  from  a sandwich  panel, 
which  consists  of  paper  skins  with  a urethane  foam  core.  The  board 
is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  can  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  400  feet  a minute.  This  development  is  also  commercially 
available  through  a Canadian  concern  — International  Structures 
Corporation  — which  operates  from  Philadelphia.  Their 
idea  was  to  produce  the  cheapest  possible  shelter  to 
enclose  space.  The  board  is  stored  like  cardboard,  folded 
together,  and  arrives  at  the  site  as  a package. 

There  it  is  lifted,  opened  like  an  accordion,  and  attached  to  the 
ground.  In  this  case,  we  used  a resin  adhesive  to  attach  it  to  a 
concrete  slab.  The  surface  was  coated  with  a pigmented  polyester 
resin  to  obtain  weatherability.  This  material  could  take  all  sorts  of 
coatings  which  would  determine  the  life  of  the  structure.  In  other 
words,  you  could  coat  it  with  a pigmented  polyethylene  that 
would  give  the  building  only  a three-year  life  span. 

The  important  thing  here  is  that  you  have  the  opportunity 
through  the  use  of  chemicals,  to  achieve  what  Ted  Larson  refers  to 
as  the  principle  of  time-zoning.  You  can  have  “Kleenex”  for 
something  that  is  temporary  and  you  don’t  want  to  be  here  for 
eternity  to  become  a blight  or  a slum.  There  are  certain  cases 
where  you  like  to  get  rid  of  structures  but  they  cost  too  much  to  get 
rid  of.  This  structure  offers  360  square  feet  of  space.  The  cost  of 
producing  it,  with  the  end  pieces  and  without  the  slab, 
could  be  as  low  as  $120.  This  is  the  cost  of  producing  it 
alone.  It  does  not  include  overhead,  profit,  and  the 
write-off  of  research  and  development  costs. 

We  recommended  this  structure  to  the  State  of  California 
for  the  housing  of  migratory  farm  workers.  They  planned 
communities  which  could  utilize  about  1,200  of  these  units.  Each 
community  was  conceived  in  a way  that  it  could  be  written 
off  within  five  years  as  the  program  of  migratory  workers  is  being 
phased  out.  You  have  to  house  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  want  to  make  the  kind  of  an  investment  that  would  not  create 
a slum  after  these  people  left.  In  this  case  the  coating 
which  was  applied  to  the  structures  is  not  going  to  allow 
them  to  last  any  more  than  five  years. 

Here  is  a case,  where  if  you  have  migratory  workers,  if  you  don’t 
want  maintenance,  and  if  you  don’t  want  a slum,  this  structure 
offers  a solution.  If  you  want  something  different  it  doesn’t  work. 
Of  course  you  can  start  to  add  properties  to  it.  If  you  want  more  than 
five  years  you  add  the  cost  of  a different  surfacing  material. 

The  last  set  of  slides  shows  a possibility  offered 
through  filament  winding. 

We  made  our  first  structure  with  the  Hercules  Company. 

It’s  a way  of  making  a unit  shaped  like  a trailer  You  start  with  a 


steel  mandrel  to  which  insulation  panels  are  attached. 

The  mandrel  is  then  placed  on  the  winding  machine  which  rotates  it. 
Glass  fibers  in  reels  go  back  and  forth  along  the  side  of  the 
mandrel  and  wind  themselves  around  the  mandrel.  I must  explain 
that  these  glass  fibers  are  impregnated  in  resin. 

As  they  wind  themselves,  as  the  mandrel  turns,  there  is  a heat  source 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  get  cured  in  the  same  process. 

When  the  process  is  finished,  you  take  down  the  mandrel. 

It  took  six  hours  to  wind  this  8x12x16  foot  unit.  You  are  not  fixed 
to  one  shape.  For  the  next  unit  you  can  reset  the  arms  of  the 
mandrel  and  make  another  shape.  The  units  can 
be  individual  elements  or  can  be  stacked  together.  After  the 
unit  was  wound  it  was  transported  from  New  Jersey  to  Ann  Arbor. 

I think  that  we  are  at  the  point  where  we  can 
have  a transportable  factory  on  the  site,  whose  cost. 

I’m  pretty  sure,  could  be  written  off  within  a year. 

The  filament-wound  unit  which  is  shown  here  is  being  used  in 
the  courtyard  of  our  lab  as  a student  study  room. 

This  is  pretty  much  the  kind  of  work  we  are  involved  with. 

I don’t  think  it  offers  any  direct  solution  to  your  immediate 
problem,  as  yet,  but  don’t  discard  it  on  this  basis  alone.  I think  that 
it’s  about  time  that  some  organization  be  established,  possibly 
within  a university,  which  would  take  this  kind  of  work, 
document  it  properly,  and  create  a library,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 
What  is  important  is  that  we  really  know  at  any  time  what  can 
be  done;  so  that  we  can  eventually  decide  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  ready,  if  you 
gentlemen  are,  for  some  questions  and  discussion. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Question:  ^Mr.  Mitchell,  this  project  which  is  going  to  be  built  in 
Detroit  — is  it  under  construction? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  It’s  due  to  break  ground  in  the  next  two,  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Question:  And  you  said  that  it  would  come  to  $8  to  $10  a square 
foot? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Yes. 

Question:  Would  that  include  land,  land  development,  sewerage, 
water,  financing,  legal  and  closing  fees,  plus  construction  and  struc- 
ture, walls,  and  mechanical? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  It  includes  structure,  walls,  mechanical,  finishing. 

Question:  Does  it  include  any  land  development?  Fm  talking  about 
grading? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Yes. 

^ Reporter  did  not  identify  Commission  questioners,  who  were  seated  in  the 
semidark,  auditorium. 
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Question:  It  does  include  grading  and  so  forth,  but  it 

Mr.  Mitchell:  It  includes  utilities  connections  to  the  street.  A lot 
of  the  grading  will  be  done  on  a self-help  basis.  This  has  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  self-help  landscaping  will  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion at  the  same  rate  as  if  it  had  been  done  professionally. 

Question:  Okay.  Your  figures  show  the  actual  estimated  cost  of 
dwellings  over  a 40-year  period,  including  interest  on  outstanding 
debt.  1 know  that  you  have  considered  maintenance  and  repair,  but 
have  you  ever  worked  up  figures  on  them? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Yes,  these  have  been  worked  up. 

Question:  Could  we  get  those?  Vd  be  very  interested  to  get  a per 
unit  breakdown  over  40  years. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  I had  a copy,  and  gave  it  away  last  night. 

Question:  And  then  the  sewer  and  water,  the  land,  the  land  de- 
velopment, the  construction,  the  element  of  the  financing,  the  legal 
and  closing  costs  as  well  as  the  breakdown  — everything  would  be 
very  useful. 

Package-Financing  Plan 

Mr.  Mitchell:  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  worked  on  new  fi- 
nancing plans.  One  of  the  arguments  behind  these  new  methods  is 
that  one  real  problem  with  low-cost  housing  is  that  homeownership 
is  frequently  more  of  a burden  or  liability  to  low-income  families 
than  it  is  an  asset.  They  have  got  to  make  their  payments  or  they 
lose  their  equity.  What  our  office  has  prepared  is  a series  of  three 
programs  — one  is  an  insurance  plan  for  equity,  one  a cooperative 
contingency  fund,  and  the  third  is  a line  of  credit  from  the  bank,  by 
which  mortgages  are  guaranteed  for  a period  of  six  months. 

FHA  has  done  extensive  studies  of  foreclosures  which  indicate  that 
if  defaults  persist  for  more  than  six  months,  the  problem  shifts  from 
one  of  housing  to  one  of  finding  a job,  as  during  that  period  a 
worker’s  skills  will  begin  to  deteriorate.  That  explains  the  six-month 
time  limit. 

In  regard  to  insurance,  it  is  interesting  that  in  Roxbury,  close 
to  60  percent  of  the  houses  are  insured  by  Lloyds  of  London  at  twice 
the  normal  insurance  rates. ^ Several  of  my  friends  who  have  moved 
into  Roxbury  have  had  to  pay  twice  the  insurance  that  I would  pay 
in  a suburban  community  because  Roxbury  is  a high-risk  area.  We 
put  together  a package  in  which  the  cost  of  extended  coverage,  taxes, 
mortgage  premiums,  and  utilities  payments  would  be  guaranteed  for 
i up  to  six  months.  We  could  guarantee  the  17  units  in  Detroit  for 
less  than  $5  per  month:  if  a family  moved  in,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  lost  his  job,  the  equity  in  the  house  would  not  be  lost;  the 
family  would  have  up  to  six  months  to  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Question:  What  kind  of  wall  panels  are  you  going  to  use  in  the 
I Detroit  job?  What  are  they  made  of? 

I ^ See  discussion  of  insurance  and  financing  in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston 
I in  Hearings,  Volume  I,  pages  255-8,  263. 
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Mr.  Mitchell:  There  are  three  different  panels.  One  will  be  a 
metal  panel  with  a plastic  foam  infill. 

Question:  Metal  skin? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Yes,  there  is  a full-scale  test  panel  in  our  mock-up 
in  Cambridge.  The  second  panel  is  of  metal  stud  dry-wall  construc- 
tion with  a wood  facing,  and  the  third  one  has  a woodrock  face, 
which  is  a combination  of  asbestos,  cement  and  wood,  and  which 
can  be  painted. 

Question:  Well,  that  exterior  panel  is  essentially  unbalanced.  How 
does  it  behave  through  weather  cycles? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  We  have  tested  it  by  applying  hot  and  cold  water 
to  it  and  by  measuring  the  deformation;  the  restraints  are  within 
what  we  considered  reasonable  for  this  kind  of  housing.  Yes,  it  is 
unbalanced  and  yes,  it  is  stressed.  But  the  system  that  we  have  built 
and  the  units  we  are  working  with  are  small  enough  that  the  edge 
conditions  included  the  behavior  of  the  real  system. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that,  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned, 
we  have  so  far  spent  four  times  the  amount  awarded  by  the  govern- 
ment contract  for  our  services;  less  than  half  of  1 percent  for  con- 
tingencies is  all  that  was  allowed. 

Testing  the  Dome 

Question:  Professor  Paraskevopoulos:  on  the  dome,  what  was  the 
essential  bearing  capacity  per  square  foot  of  horizontal  projection? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  The  design  load  was  for  about  30  pounds 
per  square  foot.  Actually,  the  structure  could  have  the  capacity  to 
withstand  over  100-mile-an-hour  winds.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
wind,  which  is  a critical  factor,  it’s  been  lab-tested  for  wind  loads 
representing  up  to  120  miles  an  hour. 

Question:  If  you  tied  down  the  bottom  legs  of  the  dome  as  you 
carve  it  out,  tied  them  to  a foundation,  what  is  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  wall  in  wind  pull?  Pm  supposing  that  that  top  vent  couldn’t 
be  closed  and  it  started  pulling.  Would  it  pull  apart? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  Well,  no,  the  people  who  use  it  didn’t  feel  it 
would,  f don’t  have  all  the  technical  information  here  with  me.  But 
what  happened,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  that  there  was  a little  draft 
with  the  valve  at  the  top  and  the  people  who  use  the  dome  closed  it 
so  they  wouldn’t  have  the  draft.  Actually,  it  is  located  in  a very 
exposed  part  and  has  withstood  70-mile  and  80-mile  an  hour  gusts. 
We  don’t  really  have  a good  theory  to  fully  understand  how  to  com- 
pute foam  plastic  structure  for  one  thing.  Besides  strength,  there 
are  other  critical  factors  in  these  materials  that  make  them  different 
from  conventional  materials. 

The  Folding  Paper  House 

Question:  hi  the  folding  structure,  what’s  the  interior  — urethane? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  The  interior  is  also  paper.  It’s  a sandwich 
panel;  it  has  paper  on  both  sides  and  it  is  produced  on  a continuous 
basis. 
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Question:  No  foam  is  in  between? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  Urethane  ioam.  It  is  continuously  produced 
between  two  rolls  ol  paper  and  the  material  comes  out  as  a panel. 
There  is  a sheet  on  the  bottom,  liquid  urethane  is  distributed  on  it, 
the  top  sheet  comes  down,  the  foam  action  and  adhesion  take  place 
simultaneously,  and  the  sandwich  panel  is  produced. 

Question:  So  do  yon  say  they  actually  built  500? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  1,200  and  up  were  ordered. 

Question:  / mean,  they  icere  shipped?  They  were  made  and  shipped 
for  migratory  houses? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  They  were  put  up,  yes.  Actually  the  people 
who  did  the  planning  are  from  the  University  of  California  — one 
of  our  ex-students  was  involved  who  now  is  an  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford. 

Question:  How  did  they  handle  the  mechanical  elements? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  In  this  case  what  they  did  was  to  install 
gang  toilets  and  showers  for  the  various  communities.  The  shelters 
were  separated  into  two-bedroom  units,  and  the  mechanical  elements 
were  in  separate  units. 

Question:  How  about  heat  and  end  enclosures? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  The  end  enclosures  are  elements  that  can 
be  made  out  of  a wood  frame.  You  don’t  need  heating,  but  you  really 
need  some  insulation.  The  shelter’s  very  good,  because  it  has  urethane, 
and  a light-reflecting  coating.  You  also  need  some  cross-ventilation, 
which  is  provided  through  the  ends.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  units 
is  about  $500. 

Question:  Including  the  slab? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  Including  the  slab.  The  shelter  was  either 
$400  or  $500;  but  anyway,  the  total  was  below  $600.  Then,  by  the 
time  they  took  care  of  sewerage,  roads,  and  things  like  that,  the  cost 
came  to  $1,200  per  unit. 

Use  of  Concrete  Block 

Question:  Mr.  Mitchell,  may  1 ask  a question?  Youve  been  in- 
volved, I believe,  in  construction  of  low-cost  housing  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Yes,  sir. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  the  material  which  you  used  was  concrete 
in  the  form  of  blocks  or  panels? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  frame  is  made  of  concrete. 

Question:  But  not  the  panels? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Not  the  panels.  We  could  not  get  the  insulation 
performance  out  of  concrete  panels,  and  we  could  not  get  a sufficient 
volume  of  construction  to  justify  industry  participation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  materials  that  we  had  developed. 

Question:  I saw  a very  interesting  development  you  were  working 
on  last  April.  Do  you  plan  to  use  concrete  to  as  great  a degree  as  you 
anticipated  then? 
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Mr.  Mitchell;  No,  but  we  have  developed  concrete  with  a density 
ot  60  pounds  per  cubic  loot  with  strengths  of  5,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  with  reasonable  insulation  factors,  which  we  are  using. 

Question:  Would  you  reject  concrete  buildings  constructed  in 
blocks? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Not  at  all. 

Question:  You  would  not  reject  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  No,  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  the  work  that  we  were 
doing  in  the  South,  we  proposed  using  a block  inhll  on  the  frame 
as  a self-help  material,  the  idea  being  that  the  technology  went  into 
the  frame  and  then  self-help  was  used  for  nonstructural  finishing  by 
the  local  people.  At  the  moment,  however,  we  are  not  using  block. 

Question:  You  emphasize,  in  the  South,  but  do  you  have  it  for 
this  part  of  the  land,  the  North? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Not  with  the  environmental  properties  that  we 
were  looking  for,  no. 

Question:  WhaVs  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Insulation.  In  order  to  build  in  the  insulation 
factor,  we  had  to  go  to  so  thick  a panel  that  the  cost  became  pro- 
hibitive. Concrete  block  wall  has  very  bad  insulation  properties,  and 
for  the  kind  of  heating  required,  it  was  inadequate.  We  are  using 
central  heating,  which  permits  us  to  cut  the  cost  of  heating  by  going 
from  the  core  outward.  However,  this  presupposes  certain  j>erfor- 
mance  standards  for  the  exterior  walls.  Such  performance  in  con- 
crete block  walls  is  not  commercially  available  in  this  country  at 
this  time.  Although  we  know  how  to  make  them,  we  can’t  get  manu- 
facturers to  make  the  investment  to  fabricate  them.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  have  had  a difficult  job  hnding  people  to  make  the  invest- 
ment for  the  forms  to  cast  the  framing  components  that  we  plan  to 
use  here  in  Detroit. 

Question:  If  my  information  is  correct,  concrete  is  being  used  in 
Russia  for  large-scale  corjstruction.  Noiv,  Russian  winters  are  infinitely 
more  severe  than  ours,  because  they  are  a much  more  northern  land. 
How  is  it  that  they  can  use  concrete  for  Russian  buildings,  but  that 
you  have  to  use 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Very  simple,  sir.  I just  presented  a paper  in  Den- 
mark this  summer  on  low-cost  housing  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
Danish  Research  Institute,  to  look  at  the  construction  that  Denmark 
was  doing.  Denmark  started  post-war  construction  using  the  large- 
panelled,  concrete  frame  buildings. 

However,  they’ve  had  20  years  of  government  subsidies  in  the 
precast  industry.  And  as  one  fellow  confided  to  me,  they  are  almost 
to  the  point  where  they  are  breaking  even.  The  writeoff  time  on  any 
major  piece  of  equipment  is  five  years  and  the  government,  in  fact, 
has  a policy  that  guarantees  five  years’  worth  of  construction  for  any 
investment  they  make  in  a plant. 

Our  government  provides  no  such  support.  In  fact,  it  will  buy  18 
units,  or  20  units,  or  100  units,  but  never  in  a large  enough  block  to 
justify  the  kind  of  capital  investment  that  is  needed.  If  you  look  at 
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Russian  industry  lour  years  ago,  the  Russians  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  ol  the  industrialized  construe  lion  with  concrete  was  infinitely 
more  expensive,  but  it  was  (heaper  in  terms  ol  man-hours.  I'hey 
were  short  on  labor  and  they  needed  to  build  more  rapidly.  The 
United  States  has  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  the  need  to  build 
rapidly,  and  when  we  do  we’ll  build  with  concrete  panels.  Then 
there  will  be  government  subsidies  lor  companies  to  get  going.  At 
the  moment,  it’s  impossible. 

Question:  Supposifig  the  ^(n>errunent  were  to  construct  a thousand 
houses  on  a military  installation.  Would  that  be  sufficient  demand 
for  you  to  produce,  or  for  your  other  friend  here  to  produce,  some- 
thing new  — if  guaranteed  a thousand  units? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  Are  you  asking  me  this  question? 

A Voice:  Yes. 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  1 think  that  could  be  done  with  the  filament- 
winding system.  The  problem  with  these  things  is  very  simple.  Unless 
you  build  them,  unless  you  have  people  live  in  them,  you  don’t  have 
any  information  which  is  really  very  necessary  to  encourage  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Just  to  give  you  an  order  of  magnitude,  we  are 
joint-venturing  on  a project  with  a firm  in  Milan  that  has  built 
large-scale  units.  They  use  a highrise  concrete  framing  system,  and 
we  have  been  looking  in  this  country  for  a large  enough  number  of 
units  for  us  in  this  system.  The  problem  is,  we  are  not  building 
enough,  and  it’s  spread  out  over  a longer  time  because  we  have  a 
certain  amortization,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  breaking  point  for 
this  concrete  system,  which  is  for  Italian  or  French  climate  — and 
ours  is  more  severe  — is  about  five  to  seven  hundred  units  and  this  is 
a totally  portable  plant.  One  of  the  things  that  intrigued  me  about 
it  is  that  the  structural  system  is  quite  good  but  the  mechanical  sys- 
tem is  lousy.  The  plumbing  system  is  lousy,  and  I’m  convinced  you 
wouldn’t  live  in  the  building,  because  all  the  other  things  haven’t 
been  studied  out. 

Then  we  speculated  in  terms  of  the  design  time  required  to  take 
this  system  and  put  in  all  of  the  other  amenities  which  are  consid- 
ered necessary  in  order  to  make  it  go  in  this  country,  and  still  get 
the  cost.  We  estimated  a design  contract  of  about  $500,000  in  terms 
of  man-hours  to  program  this  thing  for  highrise  construction  in  this 
country.  And  I will  be  very  frank  with  you.  You  know  when  the 
government  talks  about  spending  $40,000  or  $50,000,  it’s  big  time  in 
housing,  so  you  know  the  scale.  The  magnitude  which  the  govern- 
ment is  thinking  of  in  residential  research  is  two  to  three  orders  of 
magnitude  out  of  the  way,  so  we  are  not  in  a position  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I heard  you  in  April,  Mr.  Mitchell.  I thought  that 
your  structure  was  just  around  the  corner.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we 
set  the  original  meeting  here  in  July,  because  you  said  you  would 
have  the  building  up  in  June,  and  then  we  postponed  it  to  Septem- 
ber. We  had  another  delay,  partly  because  of  the  riots.  But  we  also 
waited  because  we  thought  that  would  give  you  more  time.  Now  we 
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are  here  at  the  end  of  September,  and  yon  say  you  will  he  ready  in 
a few  weeks;  so  winter  is  coming  on.  Now,  when  should  we  come 
back  and  see  these  17  houses  here  in  Detroit.  Frn  not  giving  you 
a scolding,  but  I mean,  we  can’t  wait  forever. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  As  soon  as  the  Archbishop  gives  us  the  land,  we 
can  build. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  haven’t  even  got  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  That’s  all  we  need. 

Cement-Bag  House 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  you  know,  you  fellows  sometimes  make  things 
too  complicated.  If  / may  explain,  we  went  down  to  Dallas  a few 
lueeks  ago.  There  we  found  a house  that  had  been  coyistructed  in  16 
man-days,  or  roughly  400  man-hours  — a house  of  concrete  which  had 
been  built  up  out  of  burlap  bags  filled  with  cement,  sand,  chipped 
stone.  These  bags  were  piled  up  to  make  walls,  and  then  water  ap- 
plied-sufficient water  so  it  permeated  the  cement  in  these  bags.  In 
effect,  you  had  cement  blocks  there.  Then  liquid  concrete  had  been 
applied  to  fill  in  the  crevices,  and  the  skin  had  been  put  over  it. 
There  were  three  bedrooms,  a living-room,  one-and-a-half  bathrooms, 
air-conditioning  and  heating  units.  It  was  a house  that  I would  be 
very,  very  happy  to  live  in  myself.  1 think  many  of  us  would  who 
saw  it.  The  total  cost  ivas  $7,500,  including  $1,200  for  land.  There- 
fore, $6,300  for  1,020  square  feet,  or  an  average  cost  of  $6.17  per 
square  foot. 

Now,  1 have  told  a friend  of  this,  and  he  said,  “Oh,  that  method 
is  too  simple.  The  method  of  science  is  providing  something  more 
and  more  complicated.  The  idea  of  building  a house  by  merely  put- 
ting bags  on  top  of  each  other  — that  violates  the  entire  principle  of 
science.”  Well,  I said  that  to  my  mind  it’s  a good  house.  Mayor 
Vandergriff  has  seen  it  a number  of  times.  Now  what’s  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  Well,  I don’t  know  exactly  the  house  you 
are  referring  to,  but  we  have,  in  our  own  work  produced  a number 
of  structures  and,  theoretically,  you  can  build  one  structure  for  $6 
a square  foot.  By  the  time  the  structure  is  normally  produced  to  be 
marketed  on  a scale  which  makes  sense,  the  figure  jumps  up  quite 
a bit.  You  take,  for  example,  something  that  requires  somebody  to 
put  bags  one  on  top  of  the  other.  This  may  mean  too  much  labor. 
I don’t  know  how  much  time  it  took  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Douglas:  It  took  400  man  hours,  at  $2  an  hour.  A thousand 
dollars  in  wages  — unskilled  labor  — for  three  boys,  one  13,  one  16, 
one  22. 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  And  how  many  people  like  these  can  you 
find?  How  many  of  these  houses  can  you  really  produce?  If  you  put 
them  out  and  you  assume  this  is  going  to  be  the  building  system,  you 
will  run  into  shortage  of  labor. 

Mr.  Douglas:  There’s  no  shortage  of  unskilled  labor.  That’s  what 
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is  in  surplus  and  luit/i  a small  group  of  technicians  you  can  supervise 
the  work,  isn't  that  sof 

Mr.  Mitchell:  The  man-hours  recjuired  in  Scandinavia  tor  con- 
struction ot  the  units  you  are  talking  about,  is  on  the  order  of  150 
to  200  man-hours.  1 hat  has  to  be  the  goal  to  which  we  can  work. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / think  they  can  come  down  in  cost  here,  because 
they  were  filling  the  bags  by  hand  and  you  could  undoubtedly  speed 
it  up  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  You  might  be  intrigued  to  learn  that  we  compared 
the  salaries  in  our  office  to  what  the  cheapest  man  earns  that  the 
unions  will  put  on  the  job  we  are  doing  in  Detroit,  and  our  senior 
designers  make  less  per  hour  than  the  lowest-paid  on  the  Detroit  job. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Vm  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument  on  that  point. 
Fm  merely  saying  if  our  friend  here  had  a contract  for  500  houses, 
why  couldn't  he  go  to  it  and  see  which  one  builds  the  house  in  the 
quickest  time  at  the  lowest  cost?  Would  you  be  willing  to  compete  on 
that  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Darn  right.  But  let  me  put  one  thing  to  you.  You 
talked  with  us  in  April,  but  the  grant  that  the  government  made 
was  finally  awarded  in  June.  Our  contract  was  finally  approved  on 
the  first  of  September;  and  the  drawings  are  done.  So  that  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  time-scales  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  said  that  — not  me  — because  1 would  make 
myself  certainly  unpopular  by  criticizing  FHA.  But  assuming  that 
you  could  move,  would  you  be  willing  to  take  it  on  with  three  or 
four  alternative  methods  —'to  see  what  you  could  do? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos:  We  are  ready.  I think  Neal’s  work  is  some- 
what different,  however.  You  see,  our  work  is  experimental  and  this 
is  why  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the  military.  We  need  to  get 
more  information.  For  many  of  these  new  systems  we  have  to  get 
more  data.  If  the  military  gave  an  order  for  1,000  filament-wound 
housing  units  and  they  would  be  willing  to  write  it  off  partly  as  a 
more  general  development  because  they  would  also  get  some  benefits 
for  the  space  and  defense  program  at  the  same  time,  the  economic 
justification  could  be  worked  out  very  nicely  with  the  military.  We 
could  work  out  a contract  for  1,000  houses  a year  to  be  wound  on 
the  site.  The  tooling  would  cost  roughly  $250,000  which,  amortized 
over  five  years,  would  mean  $50,000  a year.  If  you  should  make  the 
units  in  the  field,  you  could  cut  down  on  transportation  cost.  If  you 
do  it  at  the  central  factory,  even  if  you  can  stack  these  units  together 
for  transportation,  you  are  still  transporting  them  as  we  did,  which 
cost  us  $500  for  our  unit.  Here  you  have  $250,000  for  the  machine; 
write  this  machine  off  over  a five-year  period,  and  at  a thousand 
units  a year,  it  will  add  $50  to  the  cost  of  each  unit. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  the  idea  of  merely  putting  bags  on  each  other 
would  do  a job  better  than  a $250,000  machine. 


Mr.  Vandergriff:  By  zuay  of  iyi formation,  Senator,  the  green  light 
urns  given  to  build  10  of  these  cement  bag  houses  m West  Dallas,  so 
they  can  get  some  up  and  get  people  living  in  them  and  see  what 
happens. 

Mr.  Woodbury;  Do  you  want  to  proceed  with  anything  further? 

Mr.  Vandergriff;  No,  no,  Fd  rather  wait. 

Mr.  Woodbury;  How  about  you,  Senator? 

Mr.  Douglas;  I have  talked  too  much  already. 

Mr.  Mitchell;  May  I answer  the  question  that  you  just  raised, 
by  not  raising  it?  One  of  the  critical  concerns  in  housing  would  be  to 
find  a way  to  get  the  mechanics  of  housing  to  use  the  unskilled.  That 
would  be  a major  breakthrough.  Housing  has  the  lowest  entry  level 
of  skills  of  any  of  the  crafts.  That  is  why  I asked  Mr.  Reuther  at 
lunch  how  to  get  the  unions  to  participate.  The  problem  is  so  im- 
mense that  if  we  could  find  a way  to  use  these  people,  with  the  kind 
of  housing  solutions  that  are  coming  up,  we  are  going  to  be  way 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Vandergriff;  Thai’s  the  whole  purpose  of  this  plan  down 
our  way. 

Mr.  Mitchell;  These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  have  to  be  sup- 
ported. But  if  you  look  at  the  way  they  are  supported,  usually  they 
are  supported  in  a secondary  way.  Usually  it’s  one  house  or  five 
houses.  Five  houses  — people  laugh  at  you  — that’s  not  enough  to 
chew.  You  can’t  pay  for  the  design  for  five  houses. 

Mr.  Paraskevopoulos;  I would  like  to  object  to  something  here. 
It  can  work  both  ways.  We  have  done  work  also  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  attitude  there  is  the  same;  We  have  unskilled  labor, 
let’s  put  it  to  work  in  building.  So  you  have  all  these  housing  pro- 
jects, which  do  not  contribute  to  development,  because  what  you  do 
is  maintain  a very  low  income  group.  The  minute  you  raise  their 
standard  you  no  longer  have  the  benefits  of  low  cost.  In  other  words, 
it’s  always  the  same  story:  We  have  unskilled  labor,  as  Neal  said. 
Building  trades  may  not  require  great  kinds  of  skills,  so  let’s  put 
them  there. 

Mr.  Douglas;  I may  not  have  a high  standard  of  living,  but  Td  be 
very  happy  to  live  in  that  particular  house. 

Mr.  Vandergriff;  / wish,  if  ever  you  were  down  our  way,  you  would 
look  at  that  particular  house.  I agree  with  the  Senator.  Everybody, 
every  engineer  with  whom  1 have  talked,  described  this  method  as 
the  Senator  did  to  you.  They  ridiculed  it.  They  said,  “That’s  just  too 
simple.  There’s  bound  to  be  something  wrong  with  it.”  Well,  there 
may  be,  but  at  the  same  time,  I believe  that  it’s  worthy  of  a great 
deal  of  further  study;  and  fortunately  they  seem  to  be  going  ahead 
with  it  now  to  see  if  it  does  have  merit. 

If  we  have  a minute,  just  one  other  question  that  changes  the 
direction  a bit.  It  really  isn’t  about  anything  that  you  have  said  here 
this  afternoon , Mr.  Mitchell,  but  about  a reaction  that  I noticed 
you  had  to  some  of  Mr.  Reulher’s  remarks.  It  intrigued  me  and 
maybe  I didn’t  read  your  reaction  right.  He  was  commenting  upon 
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the  merit  of  tiyin^  in  the  honsifi^^  ituhistry  to  develop  a scale  of 
things  and  a system  of  things  to  mass  produce  elements  or  parts,  as 
is  done  in  the  automotwe  itidustry,  aiid  I got  the  feeling  that  you 
xuere  taking  some  exception  to  that.  Did  I misrepresent  your  reaction? 

Mr.  Mitchem,:  No.  I was  taking  exception  to  the  misconception 
that  if  you  prefabricate,  you  will  automatically  save  money.  This  is 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  It’s  my  pleasant  duty  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
an  interesting  and  informative  afternoon.  We  are  adjourned. 

(Adjournment.) 


Statement  by  C.  Theodore  Larson,  Professor  of  Architecture, 

University  of  Michigan^ 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ON  URBANIZATION 

Cities  and  neighborhoods,  just  like  automobiles  and  the  other  products  of  our 
industrial  society,  are  affected  by  technological  obsolescence. 

As  new  models  come  along  in  the  form  of  suburbs  with  shiny  split-level  homes 
on  landscaped  lots  and  convenient  drive-in  shopping  centers,  the  dwellings  and 
stores  in  existing  neighborhoods  grow  less  and  less  desirable.  Gradually  they  are 
abandoned  by  their  occupants.  Other  residents,  less  affluent,  move  in,  but  the 
urban  pressures  generated  by  obsolescence  continue  inexorably  and  these  residents 
are  soon  followed  by  others  still  less  affluent.  Physical  deterioration  of  the  hand- 
me-down  structures  mounts  until  the  accumulated  blight  is  so  great  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  realize  that  these  decaying  neighborhoods  in  our  inner  cities 
were  once  upon  a time  quite  plush  and  highly  desirable. 

The  same  fate  awaits  the  new  suburban  developments.  Indeed,  the  ravages  of 
time  are  already  apparent  in  some  of  the  outlying  housing  projects  erected  in  the 
early  post-war  period.  With  the  advances  in  science  and  industry  continuing  to 
make  higher  standards  of  family  and  community  living  available  at  an  accelerat- 
ing clip,  it  is  a safe  bet  to  predict  that  these  new  suburbs  will  be  our  new  urban 
slums  just  a few  short  years  hence. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cope  with  this  phenomenon  of 
change  in  the  patterns  of  urban  growth.  Obsolete  automobiles  can  be  towed  off 
to  a klunker  graveyard  or  compacted  into  a bundle  of  metal  to  be  reprocessed 
into  new  industrial  products,  but  obsolete  buildings  persist  in  standing  intact 
as  seemingly  immovable  obstacles  to  social  progress.  Efforts  are  made  to  “modern- 
ize” old  tenements,  but  the  net  gain  hardly  seems  worthwhile  in  view  of  the 
larger  good  that  could  be  achieved  by  using  the  same  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new-type  dwellings.  Yet  some  of  the  older  structures  are  so  durably  built, 
particularly  the  boarded-up  old  neighborhood  movie  theaters,  that  it  would  cost 
more  to  get  rid  of  them  than  they  are  worth  on  the  open  market.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  a contiually  changing  industrial  society,  we  have  been  over-empha- 
sizing structural  permanence. 

If  we  are  not  to  pass  on  to  our  descendants  the  same  problems  of  urban  blight 
and  obstruction  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  forebears,  it  is  clear  we  will 
have  to  change  much  of  our  thinking  in  regard  to  building  design  as  we  re- 
vamp our  outmoded  urban  areas  and  build  new  urban  communities  to  take  care 
of  anticipated  population  increases.  If  we,  and  our  descendants,  are  to  continue  to 
have  the  good  new  things  in  urban  life  which  are  promised  by  the  advances  of 

^ Professor  Larson  submitted  this  written  testimony.  Illness  prevented  him  from 
appearing.  His  associate,  Stephen  Paraskevopoulos,  testified  in  his  stead  (see 
page  153).  Duplicate  material  in  their  two  statements  is  omitted  from  the  Larson 
statement  to  avoid  repetition. 
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science  and  industry,  then  we  must  definitely  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  a 
city  or  any  of  its  constituent  parts  are  static  things  that  can  be  expected  to  last 
indefinitely  as  originally  planned.  There  must  be  designed  into  each  community 
a capability  for  rapid  adaptation  to  change,  change  that  to  a large  extent  cannot 
be  foreseen  at  all. 

In  short,  the  impact  of  technology  on  American  cities  has  already  been  so 
devastating  that  the  resulting  problems  demand,  as  a kind  of  feedback  reaction, 
a radically  different  technological  approach  to  both  urban  design  and  building 
design.  As  an  architectural  researcher  concerned  with  this  new  approach,  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  its  implications. 

The  Concept  of  Time-Zoning 

To  the  urban  designer,  control  of  the  time  dimension  now  becomes  as  im- 
portant as  control  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  Each  community  has  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an  entity  comprising  various  facilities  — transportation  networks,  build- 
ings, utility  systems,  open  spaces,  and  the  like  — all  of  which  must  be  assigned 
not  only  specific  geographic  locations  but  also  specific  life-spans  during  which  they 
(an  be  expected  to  remain  useful  and  desirable.  Since  there  is  as  yet  no  established 
technique  for  determining  the  life  expectancies  of  different  building  types  or 
other  facilities,  all  the  urban  designer  can  do  is  to  fall  back  on  his  intuition  and 
set  some  arbitrary  time  limits  as  to  their  probable  lengths  of  desirability. 

The  important  point  is  that  such  consideration  of  the  time  factor  in  urban 
design  introduces  a new  mode  into  the  cost-accounting  of  the  various  urban 
facilities.  The  cost  of  any  building  has  to  be  reckoned  as  not  just  the  expenses 
incurred  in  acquiring  and  improving  the  land  and  in  designing  and  erecting  and 
furnishing  the  original  structure,  but  rather  a sum  total  which  includes  also  all 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  alteration  over  its  entire  life  span, 
whatever  this  many  be,  plus  the  cost  of  removing  the  structure  when  it  finally 
becomes  wholly  obsolete  and  is  no  longer  wanted,  less  any  salvage  value  the 
dismantled  building  parts  and  materials  may  have. 

The  financing  of  all  buildings  and  urban  facilities  should  be  governed 
accordingly.  Indeed,  each  community  should  make  certain,  through  appropriate 
taxing  and  fiscal  procedures,  that  no  physical  element  reaches  the  stage  of  utter 
obsolescence  without  a financial  reserve  having  been  built  up  to  insure  its  re- 
moval to  make  way  for  something  more  desirable. 

Since  the  rates  of  obsolescence  vary  wuth  different  types  of  buildings,  as  well 
as  with  the  different  parts  and  subsystems  which  make  up  each  building  type, 
it  is  obviously  not  a simple  task  to  try  to  determine  on  an  urban  scale  the 
probable  total  effect  of  all  these  variations  in  the  time  dimension.  Computer 
technology  and  simulation  analysis  should  be  a big  help,  however.  Considering  the 
large  investments  which  the  big  insurance  companies  have  in  urban  real  estate, 
it  would  appear  to  their  own  advantage  to  encourage  research  into  the  measure- 
ment of  building  obsolescenee  and  the  techniques  of  time-zoning.' 

Experiinentation  in  New  Construction  Techniques 

To  become  fully  effective,  time-zoning  requires  the  development  of  structural 
systems  which  will  permit  structural  changes  to  be  easily  made  in  existing  build- 
ings and  thus  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  amenities  in  living. 

The  University  of  Michigan’s  Architectural  Research  Laboratory  has  been 
experimenting  with  several  new  structural  systems  of  this  sort.  Two  projects  are 
worthy  of  note  because  they  illustrate  different  technological  approaches. 

The  first  is  a system  of  prefabricated  steel  parts  which  can  be  readily  bolted 
together  in  the  field  to  form  a skeletal  structure  to  which  various  kinds  of 
modularized  wall,  roof  and  floor  panels  are  then  attached.  When  no  longer 


'So  far  as  known,  the  concept  of  time  zoning  was  first  set  forth  by  K.  Lonberg- 
Holm  in  an  article,  “Time-Zoning  as  a Preventive  of  Blighted  Areas,”  which 
appeared  in  the  June  24,  1933  issue  of  Real  Estate  Record,  published  by  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation. 
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needed,  the  structure  can  be  just  as  readily  taken  down  and  the  parts  removed 
to  another  site  to  be  used  all  over  again.  The  new  structure  can  be  identical  in 
size  and  shape,  or  quite  different,  as  desired.  Since  the  salvaged  materials  and 
parts  are  intended  to  be  reusable,  they  must  be  durable  and  of  high  quality. 
However,  because  they  can  be  quickly  assembled  and  disassembled,  there  is  a 
substantial  saving  in  labor  time  which  makes  the  total  system  relatively  low 
in  cost. 

Evolving  out  of  a research  project  sponsored  by  the  late  Charles  W,  Attwoo<l, 
an  architect  who  became  an  industrialist,  it  is  known  as  the  Unistrut  Space- 
Frame  System.  So  far  it  has  been  used  mainly  in  industrial  and  commercial 
applications.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  application  is  the  “package”  of  materials 
and  parts  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  acquired  several  years  ago; 
this  single  package  has  been  used  repeatedly  for  a long  succession  of  demountable 
trade-fair  buildings  in  different  countries  around  the  world,  each  varying  in  size 
and  shape  and  each  time  being  designed  by  a different  architect  to  be  of  service 
for  a limited  period  of  time. 

More  recently  the  Architectural  Research  Laboratory  has  been  investigating 
for  the  U.S.  State  Department’s  Agency  for  International  Development  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  foam  plastics  for  low-cost  housing  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  project  ^ is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stephen  Paraskevopoulos.  . . . 

Chemically  created  structures  imply  some  new  trends  in  house  production.  By 
folding  thin  flat  sheets  of  paper-skinned  “foamboard”  and  then  bonding  them 
together,  accordion-like  shells  can  be  formed  whose  geometry  alone  provides  sur- 
prising strength.  In  another  system,  Dow  Chemical’s  “spiral  generation”  process, 
long  strips  of  styrofoam  are  fed  into  a machine  on  a revolving  boom  which 
rapidly  heat-bends  and  heat-seals  them  into  a large  lightweight  dome. 

Another  exciting  development  which  comes  out  of  the  aerospace  industry 
utilizes  a machine  which  literally  spins  a box-like  cocoon  by  depositing  glass 
fibers  and  a plastic  resin  on  a revolving  mandrel.  The  first  prototype  unit  was 
developed  by  Professor  Paraskevopoulos  and  his  colleagues  in  collaboration  with 
Hercules  Powder.  . . . 

A consumable  architecture  designed  to  be  thrown  away  after  short  use  goes 
counter  to  the  nation’s  Puritan  ethic  of  economy.  But  why  should  we  continue 
to  insist  on  dwellings  lasting  for  40  to  60  years  and  even  longer  when  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  a 7-year-old  motor  car  is  ready  for  the  scrap  pile? 

People  have  already  discovered  it  costs  less  to  replace  a used  styrofoam  cup 
with  a new  one  than  it  does  to  wash  the  old  one.  The  same  kind  of  economy 
should  be  true  for  buildings  that  are  continuously  being  replaced  with  units 
offering  a higher  standard  of  livability.  Loss  in  human  energy  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  potentials  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  any  seeming  “waste”  of 
inanimate  matter. 

Urbanization  on  a Regional  Scale 

The  automobile  has  already  demonstrated  how  technological  innovations  in 
transportation  can  affect  the  patterns  of  urban  living.  The  old  boundaries  which 
define  the  spatial  limits  of  a city  become  a fiction  when  the  citizens  each  day 
commute  long  distances  beyond  in  going  between  their  places  of  work  and  their 
homes.  With  suburbs  fanning  out  in  all  directions,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  one 
community  ends  and  the  next  one  begins. 

The  new  Interstate  Highway  System  introduces  another  complication.  All  along 
the  motor  roads  can  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  a linear  type  of  urban  growth. 
Similarly,  new-type  settlements  are  springing  up  around  the  major  outlying  air- 
ports. Cities  and  towns  are  being  linked  together  in  a new  phenomenon  — the 
urban  mosaic  known  as  megalopolis.  We  see  it  here  in  the  development  of  an 
integrated  “Great  Lakes  Community,”  with  Detroit  as  an  urban  center  having 
extensions  which  take  in  Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  Twin  Cities 
to  the  west,  and  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  to  the  east,  not  to 


^Described  in  detail,  “Structural  Potential  of  Foam  Plastics  for  Housing  in 
Underdeveloped  Areas,”  Architectural  Research  Laboratory,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  1966. 
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mention  another  extension  that  swings  up  into  Canada  to  include  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  other  cities  along  the  St,  Lawrence. 

If  there  is  to  be  a harmonious  urban  growth  over  this  vast  region,  it  is 
evident  that  the  changes  in  land  use  taking  place  in  any  single  urban  node  (it 
seems  old-fashioned  to  continue  using  the  term  ’ city”)  must  be  coordinated  and 
synchronized  with  the  changes  proposed  for  all  the  other  urban  nodes.  The 
principle  of  “one  for  all  and  all  for  one"  must  take  command  when  urbanization 
reaches  a regional  magnitude. 

This  is  indeed  a formidable  challenge  to  the  urban  planners  and  designers.  In 
view  of  the  morass  of  conflicting  interests  and  selfish  political  jurisdictions  that 
exist  in  every  state  and  county  as  well  as  every  city  and  town  throughout  the 
region,  how  can  there  ever  be  a unified  planning  and  design  approach  which  will 
be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  each  urban  node  in  the  regional  mosaic? 

One  bright  ray  of  hope  lies  in  the  large  universities  operating  within  this 
region.  With  their  wealth  of  information  and  know-how,  as  represented  by  the 
various  academic  disciplines  and  professional  faculties  on  each  campus,  they  are 
in  a position  to  provide  an  objective  flow  of  advice  on  both  a local  level  and  a 
regional  level. 

It  is  therefore  highly  significant  that  the  state  universities  have  already  begun 
voluntarily  to  move  in  this  direction.  Several  years  ago,  inspired  no  doubt  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  athletic  departments  which  has  resulted  from  in- 
tense rivalry  on  the  football  field,  the  presidents  of  the  Big  10  — Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Michigan  State,  Minnesota,  Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Purdue,  and 
Wisconsin  — got  together  with  the  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
organized  what  is  now  customarily  referred  to  on  each  campus  as  simply  the  CIC, 
the  Committee  for  Institutional  Cooperation.  Under  an  executive  director,  Dr. 
Stanley  Salwak  of  Purdue,  the  CIC  is  responsible  for  promoting  a mutually  bene- 
ficial exchange  of  books,  students,  faculty  members  and  other  resources  between  the 
1 1 institutions.  It  is,  in  a way,  the  beginning  of  a Super- University  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Recently  two  subgroups  have  begun  to  emerge  within  the  CIC.  One,  headed 
by  Dr.  Carl  Runge  of  Wisconsin,  is  known  as  the  Council  on  Economic  Growth, 
Technology,  and  Public  Policy  (CICCEG).  The  second,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  CIC  universities  with  architecture  and  planning  departments,  is 
called  the  Committee  on  Urban  and  Regional  Design  (CICURD)  . 

Each  CIC  group  sees  the  work  of  the  other  as  being  pertinent  to  its  own  work. 
The  social  and  economic  planning  specialists  who  constitute  CICCEG  feel  a re- 
sponsibility for  identifying  and  analyzing  the  various  problems  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth  which  confront  the  region  as  a whole,  whereas  the  CICURD  rep- 
resentatives believe  they  should  see  to  it  that  whatever  social  and  economic 
recommendations  are  thus  forthcoming  will  be  translated  into  a variety  of  specific 
urban  or  regional  design  proposals  for  public  consideration.  Both  groups  expect 
to  be  working  with  local,  state  and  national  organizations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  with  each  other  in  the  compiling  and  processing  of  information 
on  regional  needs  and  resources.  Upon  request  by  a community,  its  local  develop- 
ment problems  could  be  used  as  case  studies  by  collaborative  student  design 
teams  working  under  faculty  direction,  as  is  already  the  practice  in  many  schools 
of  architecture,  landscape  design  and  town  planning.  Planning  and  design  pro- 
posals prepared  in  this  manner  would  be  turned  over  to  local  citizen  groups  to 
be  displayed  and  debated  as  alternative  possibilities  in  the  further  development  of 
their  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

Both  CICCEG  and  CICURD  are  still  in  their  infancy.  They  have  a long  way 
to  go  before  they  can  be  expected  to  contribute  substantially  to  economic  growth 
and  urbanization  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region.  If  support  could  be  obtained  from 
HUD  and  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  urban  and  regional  development, 
their  own  growth  would  of  course  be  accelerated.  In  the  interests  of  urbanization 
on  a national  scale,  this  would  appear  quite  desirable. 
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St.  Louis 


Commission  Members  Present:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  John 
Lyons,  Richard  W.  O’Neill,  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith, 
Tom  J.  Vandergriff. 

Because  the  provision  of  decent  housing  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  question  of  a suitable  living  environment,  the  Commis- 
sion turned  its  attention  to  various  aspects  of  the  larger  setting 
of  the  cityscape  during  Xhe  morning  of  its  day  of  hearings  in 
St,  Louis,  Significant  in  the  testimony  was  discussion  of  air 
pollution  as  an  increasing  hazard  to  healthful  living. 

Soldiers  Memorial 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Morning,  October  11,  1967 

A SUITABLE  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 


Introduction 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  we  come  to  order?  We 
are  delighted  to  be  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Our  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  LFrban  Problems,  was  established  by  President 
Johnson  last  January,  and  we  have  already  held  hearings  in  16  cities 
throughout  the  country,  from  Miami  to  Boston,  and  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  President  asked  our  Commission  to  examine  a number  of 
specific  problems.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  examine  each  of  these 
issues  at  every  hearing.  We  try  to  concentrate  on  specific  issues  at 
each  session.  We  will  examine  the  question  of  “a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment” here  in  St.  Louis.  The  way  to  reduce  smoke  and  pollu- 
tion is  one  of  the  areas  we  want  to  examine. 

This  afternoon,  we  will  hear  witnesses  in  the  area  of  building 
codes.  After  that,  we  will  look  at  some  of  the  low-income  housing 
and  we  will  look  at  your  Gateway  Arch,  and  I guess  there  will  be 
a wide  discussion  of  the  World  Series. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  John 
Lyons,  is  a resident  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Lyons  is  among  the  most  hard- 
working members  of  our  Commission  and  has  helped  us  to  make  it 
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a working  Commission.  He  is,  as  yon  know,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  ol  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron- 
workers, and  has  a splendid  reputation  as  a representative  of  labor, 
also,  as  a citizen  who  has  brought  highly  intelligent  insights  to  our 
work. 

While  we  are  here,  I am  going  to  ask  him  to  take  the  chair.  Let 
me  say  again,  we  are  pleased  to  be  here  in  St.  Louis  and  I am  de- 
lighted to  ask  Mr.  Lyons  to  preside. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you.  Senator.  It  is  indeed  a privilege  to  be 
temporary  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing this  hearing  in  what  I consider  my  home  town,  having  lived 
here  so  many  years.  And  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Commission 
some  of  the  outstanding  people  from  this  area  who  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  matters  that  this  Commission  is  looking  into  in  the 
urban  area. 

First,  let  me  read  a telegram  which  we  just  received  from  an  out- 
standing American  citizen.  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  who  so  ably 
represents  citizens  of  Missouri  and  citizens  of  the  country.  He  says, 
“We  are  honored  to  have  you  in  St.  Louis  today.  The  problems  of 
maintaining  a suitable  living  environment  in  our  great  urban  areas 
is  among  our  most  pressing  problems  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
meeting.  With  warm  regards,  Stuart  Symington.” 

The  first  citizen  of  St.  Louis  we  are  calling  upon  to  express  his 
views  on  the  matters  of  our  interest  is  our  own  Mayor,  Mayor  Al- 
fonso J.  Cervantes. 1 

Mayor  Cervantes  in  his  two  short  years  since  having  taken  over  the 
reins  of  our  city  has  placed  tremendous  emphasis  on  major  points  — 
physical  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  renewal  of  its  life.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  St.  Louis  being  one  of  the  first  major  cities  to  put 
into  effect  air  pollution  standards  that  can  meet  the  No.  1 environ- 
mental problem  of  our  times.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  pushing 
and  achieving  successful  passage  of  bond  issues  that  are  so  important 
for  capital  improvements  in  our  cities.  I could  go  right  down  the 
list  of  civic  endeavor  after  civic  endeavor  that  he  has  spearheaded  to 
push  St.  Louis  forward.  So  it  is  with  a great  deal  of  personal  pride  — 
because  I consider  him  among  my  very  fine  friends,  as  well  as  the 
outstanding  Mayor  of  our  City  — that  I present  him  to  the  rest  of 
the  Commission  members  and  to  the  others  in  attendance.  With  no 
further  words,  let  me  introduce  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes. 


STATEMENT  BY  MAYOR  CERVANTES 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  I certainly  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  considering  St.  Louis  in  your  explorations  and  I hope  that  your 

^ Mayor  since  April  1965;  previously  member  of  Board  of  Aldermen  for  14  years 
and  President  for  four  years.  Background  in  business. 
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whole  tenure  here  will  be  instructive  and  very  pleasant.  I have  pre- 
pared a general  statement  which  1 am  going  to  reatl,  because  I feel 
the  subject  is  so  important.  But  in  addition  to  that,  I am  hoping 
afterwards  to  have  some  questions  with  answers  to  give  you  on  the 
real  problems  that  are  confronting  the  American  scene  today.  Your 
commission  can  do  so  much  to  highlight  the  basic  urban  problems 
of  America. 

Your  agenda  calls  for  a discussion  of  the  question,  “What  is  a 
suitable  living  environment?”  Although  we  all  wish  there  were,  there 
is  no  ready  simple  definition  to  that  cjuestion.  But  perhaps  we  could 
define  a “suitable  environment”  as  being  one  where  at  the  least 
every  man  could  live  in  a decent  home  and  neighborhood  and  have 
a job  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  make  his  own  way  in  dignity, 
riiat  dehnition  is  so  phrased  because  1 do  not  see  how  we  can  ever 
achieve  the  “suitable”  if  we  merely  rebuild  our  cities  physically 
without  achieving  human  renewal. 

So  far,  we  have  found  ourselves  better  at  piling  bricks  and  steel 
together  than  we  have  in  fitting  into  our  society  the  hapless  by- 
product of  socio-economic  changes  — a by-product  usually  referred  to 
as  “the  disadvantaged.”  To  be  more  explicit,  it  would  be  futile  to 
build  even  the  most  modest  kind  of  new  building  if  we  have  not 
provided  the  job  opportunities  to  create  potential  owners  and  ten- 
ants for  those  new  units. 

It  is  the  old  story  that  “for  want  of  a nail  a shoe  was  lost,”  etcetera. 
Gentlemen,  I submit  that  the  cities  have  lost  so  many  nails  that 
unless  we  hammer  away  on  new  ones  for  every  need,  we  may  reach 
the  end  of  that  old  rhyme  and  find  that  “the  battle  was  lost.” 

The  concern  of  the  Commission  here  is  largely  on  some  aspects 
of  the  physical  rebuilding  of  our  cities  and  improving  their  general 
environment.  I should  like  to  address  myself  to  only  a few  of  the 
many  aspects  that  are  involved. 

Three  Facets  to  Air  Pollution 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  in  this  and  in  all  areas  has  three 
facets.  There  is  the  sheer  technical  complexity  of  it.  Then  there  is 
the  political  science  technology.  And,  as  always,  there  is  financing. 

Leaving  the  technical  complexities  aside,  I should  again  wish  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  Senate  version  (Bill  780)  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  I do  so  because  it  is  our  conviction  that  no  region, 
particularly  if  it  has  a bi-state  makeup,  can  ever  achieve  the  goal  of 
clean  air  without  back-up  powers  at  a Federal  level. 

We  trust  that  we  in  this  region  will  never  need  Federal  interven- 
tion. But  powers  for  intervention  against  inertia  and  private  and 
political  pressures  should  exist.  Only  then  can  we  move  without 
undue  dawdling  to  achieve  bi-state  compacts  and  uniform  standards 
for  regional  air  sheds,  and  assure  that  enforcement  throughout  an 
area  will  be  vigorous. 
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We  in  the  St.  Louis  region  are  moving  along  rather  well,  and  my 
remarks  are  intended  only  to  impress  you  with  the  need  of  having 
the  Federal  Government  be  a strong  partner  in  our  efforts  and  those 
of  all  other  regions.  This  would  include  financial  aid. 

On  the  subject  of  housing,  we  in  St.  Louis  have  the  figures  to 
show  that  we  not  only  pioneered  in  neighborhood  rehabilitation  but 
have  made  it  work.  St.  Louis  had  the  Nation’s  first  Minimum  Hous- 
ing Standards  Ordinance,  passed  in  1948. 

It  was  12  years  ago  that  we  began  our  rehabilitation  approach. 
Under  it  homes  of  a selected  area  are  brought  up  to  standards  by  the 
owners.  Meanwhile,  the  City  makes  the  public  improvements  neces- 
sary, with  new  street  lighting  and  neighborhood  parks  being  ex- 
amples. 

Here  is  what  we  have  done:  Work  has  been  completed  in  15  areas 
covering  602  square  blocks  or  3,450  acres.  There  were  nearly  20,000 
dwelling  units  there  with  around  140,000  residents.  The  City  spent 
$8,250,000  while  the  citizens  spent  $8,360,000.  The  total  result  is  that 
we  have  602  square  blocks  that  could  have  become  slums. 

On  this  point,  take  note  that  all  of  the  funds  were  provided  locally. 
It  was  11  years  after  we  started  our  program  that  there  was  Federal 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  rehabilitation.  We  are  most  pleased 
this  year  to  have  received  one  of  the  first  major  grants,  for  $1,900,000. 
To  this  we  have  added  $660,000.  This  has  funded  work  now  going  on 
in  three  areas  which  cover  374  acres  and  are  home  to  16,000  people. 

We  have  many  other  areas  to  be  covered.  We  have  an  application 
pending  for  $1,400,000  for  a neighborhood  where  85  percent  of  the 
buildings  are  below  standards. 

We  are  convinced  this  rehabilitation  offers  great  possibilities  for 
any  city  and  should  be  given  a more  prominent  priority  in  Federal 
funding. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misconception  that  housing  standards 
code  enforcement  can  be  applied  just  anywhere.  Although  it  is  the 
basic  guide  for  rehabilitation  areas,  it  simply  is  not  feasible  in  the 
very  worst  slum  areas.  To  bring  some  of  these  buildings  up  to 
standards  would  probably  cost  as  much,  if  not  more,  as  building  new 
units.  And  very  sadly,  let  us  recognize  that  many  of  the  people  who 
live  there  would  be  forced  out  as  the  rentals  increased. 

For  the  worst  of  our  slums,  of  course,  the  ideal  is  demolition  and 
proper  relocation  of  the  families  there  into  decent  homes.  There 
must  be  an  urgency  in  providing  these  homes.  It  would  be  a cruel 
tragedy  in  these  times  of  prosperity  and  technical  prowess  if  we 
could  not  find  the  formula  for  the  task. 


Vital  Combination  of  Homes  and  Jobs 

Referring  back  to  my  opening  remarks,  let  us  note  that  there  is  no 
point  to  building  housing  unless  at  the  same  time  we  build  oppor- 
tunities so  people  can  afford  that  housing.  May  I emphasize  that  it 
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is  because  we  do  not  wish  people  to  be  forced  to  live  in  this  sub- 
standard housing  that  we  are  putting  much  emphasis  in  St.  Louis  or 
the  vital  combination  of  homes  and  jobs. 

We  want  to  get  rid  of  every  last  bit  of  our  slums.  Just  as  im- 
portantly, we  want  to  give  the  people  there  the  job  training  and 
other  opportunities  so  they  can  afford  decent  low-cost  housing.  J 
cannot  stress  this  too  much,  because  in  the  last  analysis  the  only 
way  to  wipe  out  slums  is  to  eliminate  the  social  and  economic  dis- 
asters that  keep  slums  alive. 

Let  me  take  note  here  that  cities  are  merely  the  reflection  of  the 
general  state  of  our  society.  We  in  St.  Louis  are  firmly  convinced 
by  experience  that  there  is  a need  for  massive  Federal  aid  to  cities 
in  this  time  of  crisis.  But  we  also  recognize  that  this  would  only  be 
the  start-up  and  that  it  is  industry  and  private  interests  that 
eventually  must  provide  the  big  contribution  towards  creating  jobs 
and  creating  better  cities. 

On  housing,  St.  Louis  has  proved  that  urban  renewal  can  produce 
good  privately  owned  residential  projects.  In  the  Mill  Creek  Valley 
project  alone  we  have  had  more  than  1,200  units  and  many  more  are 
still  to  come.  Of  particular  interest  is  that  in  Laclede  Town  we  have 
some  500  units  already  built  with  government  financing  of  the  so- 
called  221(d)(3)  1 type.  That  they  are  a success  is  shown,  by  the  simple 
fact  that  occupancy  is  100  percent. 

Another  development  in  the  Valley  is  retirement  housing.  The 
Teamsters  Union,  under  a Community  Facilities  Administration 
program  has  built  300  units  and  is  starting  on  another  300  units.  And 
the  demand  is  rather  fantastic. 

That  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley  alone.  There 
are  other  smaller  low-cost  projects  on,  and  the  City  itself  has  four 
in  the  planning  stage. 

“Performance”  Building  Code  since  1961 

On  building  codes,  the  St.  Louis  story  is  that  we  changed  from 
the  old  type  specifications  code  to  a performance  code  in  1961.  The 
record  shows  that  since  then  we  have  built  2,500  apartment  units  in 
major  complexes  alone  that  meet  the  most  rigorous  standards  and 
yet  could  not  have  been  built  under  the  old  code. 

These  range  from  the  low-cost  Laclede  Town  to  the  downtown 
Mansion  House  complex,  outlying  luxury  apartments  and  a retire- 
ment-style apartment  for  our  school  teachers.  Then,  too,  the  new  code 
opened  the  way  for  such  major  commercial  structures  as  the  new 
Executive  Office  Building. 

We  would  be  glad  to  handle  any  queries  from  the  Commission, 
and  some  of  our  department  and  divisional  heads  are  here  to  be  of 
any  possible  aid.  So,  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  open  the  program  to  any  questions. 

^ See  footnote,  page  10. 
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Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  Let  me  call  on  the 
Commission  members  for  any  questions  they  desire  to  pose  in  rela- 
tion to  what  you  have  stated. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Mayor  Cervantes,  one  thing  that  ive  encounter  again 
and  again  — in  the  process  of  urban  renewal,  rehabilitation  or  de- 
molition — is  that  the  business  of  relocating  the  citizens  in  the  area 
is  always  a problem,  a social  problem  as  well  as  a political  problem, 
hi  the  602-square-block  area,  there  had  been  140,000  residents.  Were 
you  able  to  rehouse  most  of  those  residents  in  those  602-square  blocks? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I believe,  first,  we  would  have  to  talk  about 
the  Mill  Creek  area,  which  is  the  400-some  acres  that  was  done  ap- 
proximately 11  years  ago.  I was  not  Mayor  at  this  time.  The  project 
was  under  the  last  administration.  But  I know  — I was  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  that  time  — that  there  was  a tremendous 
problem  with  the  relocation  concept  and  I believe  since  that  time, 
the  concept  has  changed  vastly.  This  was  one  of  the  first  large  urban 
renewal  programs  in  America,  and  the  experience  wasn’t  there.  But 
today,  on  rehabilitation  and  urban  renewal,  I think  suitable  reloca- 
tion areas  are  provided  and  probably  our  problems  there  are  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Then,  today,  you  carry  out  a rehabilitation  project 
step-by-step  and  finish  this  unit  and  perhaps  move  some  families  into 
that,  and  perhaps  do  the  next  one? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Yes,  this  is  the  way  it  would  be  handled  today. 
On  our  housing  programs,  of  course,  we  just  have  the  Blumeyer, 
which  is  just  about  completed;  we  have  the  West  End  project,  where 
we  are  encountering  some  problems,  but  I think  they  are  now  getting 
worked  out.  We  have  an  application  for  the  DeSoto-Carr  area  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  an  urban  renewal  program.  This  area  is  so 
demolished  and  so  rundown  that  there  aren’t  many  people  living 
there  any  more.  I think  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,600 
people  where  we  are  now  trying  to  get  the  next  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram started. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  What  kind  of  financing  did  you  have  in  that  11 
years  ago,  in  that  602-block  area?  What  kind  of  loan  was  it? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I can’t  really  tell  you,  but  perhaps  we  have 
someone  here  that  can.  Is  Mr.  Brown  here? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Was  that  a low-interest  note? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  It  was  handled  by  our  Housing  Authority  and, 
as  I pointed  out,  I wasn’t  in  at  that  time.  It  came  under  the  St.  Louis 
Housing  Authority  and  1 frankly  cannot  tell  you  how  that  was 
handled. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  What  are  your  levels  of  221(d)(3)  rental  rates  now  for 
one  to  four  bedrooms?  Is  there  anyone  that  can  tell  us  that? 
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Mayor  Ckrvantks:  I doubt  that  tlicTc  is  anybody  liere.  I know  they 
are  in  the  area  ot  |1 25  — somewhere  in  there  — but  1 cannot  tell  you 
exactly.  I can  before  the  Connnission  leaves.  I can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  O’Neii.l:  What  about  the  rental  per  room  in  public  housing? 
Could  we  get  that?  And  how  many  units  there  are  in  the  city?  And 
is  there  a breakdoxvn  of  household  income  by  population? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Breakdown  for  what?  Would  you  restate  that 
question,  the  last  part? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  We  would  like  to  knotu  how  many  people,  at  what 
level  of  income  each  is. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  ask  the  staff  to  make  a listing  of  these  ques- 
tions from  the  transcript  that  is  being  taken  and  mail  it  to  the 
Mayor  so  that  he  can  have  his  staff  get  the  technical  answers. ^ 

Mr.  Vandergruf:  Also,  as  Mayor  Cervantes  knows,  some  of  the 
housing  people  will  be  with  us  when  ice  tour  the  area  this  afternoon. 

I would  like  to  have  your  reaction  on  a point  pertaining  to  the 
manner  or  the  general  rule-of-thumb  in  which  Federal  aid  is  directed 
to  your  city.  There  is  much  conversation  now  on  this  point.  Should 
this  aid  be  directed  through  the  states  to  the  cities,  or  should  it  come 
directly  to  the  cities  themselves?  I know  nothing  at  all  of  your  experi- 
ence in  Missouri  or  of  your  States  interest  in  urban  problems.  I really 
would  be  interested  in  your  reaction  on  this  point,  .since  you  do 
represent  one  of  the  major  cities. 

Federal  Aid  Direct  to  Cities 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I am  very  strong  in  my  opinion  on  this  and, 
of  course,  I am  of  the  opinion  it  should  come  directly  to  the  cities, 
but  let  me  tell  you  why.  We  find  that  if  you  put  another  layer  of 
government  in  between  the  problem  and  the  Federal  Government, 
then  we  continue  to  dally  around  and  it  takes  more  time,  if  you 
ever  get  it. 

As  you  probably  know,  even  before  reapportionment,  the  urban 
areas  were  rurally  controlled.  Even  now,  with  reapportionment,  we 
still  have  a tremendous  amount  of  control  from  the  rural  areas.  Now, 
since  70  percent  of  the  people  are  living  on  1 percent  of  the  ground, 
which  is  basically  the  urban  areas,  and  since  the  social  problems  rest 
in  the  urban  areas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  direct  approach  is  the 
better  approach. 


^ Information,  received  later  by  the  Commission,  was  as  follows: 

221  (d)(3)  rents  in  two  most  recently  built  projects:  1 -bedroom  $79-$90;  2-bed- 
room $93-$103;  3-bedroom  $104-$!  13;  4-bedroom  (one  project  only)  $115;  older 
project:  1-bedroom  $90;  2-bedroom  $103;  3-bedroom  $113. 

Rents  in  public  housing  (by  apartment)  : 1 -bedroom  $42-$45;  to  $78  for  5- 
bedroom,  at  graded  rent,  or  $90  at  flat  rent. 

No.  units  public  housing:  7,740,  of  which  175  are  5-bedroom  apartments. 
Household  income  by  number  of  families:  to  $999,  425  families:  $1,000-$  1,1 99, 
1,896  families:  $2,000-$2,999,  1,558  families;  $3,000-$3,999,  1,106  families;  $4,000- 
$4,999,  616  families;  $5,000  and  over,  472  families. 
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Even  on  many  of  our  Federal  programs  now,  with  HUD,  and 
Model  Cities,  and  these  other  programs,  it  seems  like  it  takes  so  long 
to  really  close  up,  and  we  are  talking  about  housing  codes  and  addi- 
tional moneys  for  demolition  or  whatever  the  grants  may  be.  It  just 
takes  so  long  to  get  it  now  that  the  problem  worsens  by  the  time  it 
happens. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  as  a sidelight.  We  have  today  perhaps 
three  to  five  thousand  homes  that  should  be  demolished  they  are 
a nuisance  to  the  community.  It  takes  approximately  $1,000  per 
house  to  raze.  This  means  we  need  between  three  and  five  million 
dollars.  We  recently  have  received  grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  $100,000  — two  of  them.  This  really  doesn’t  touch  the  prob- 
lem. By  the  time  we  get  them  through  — which  takes  six  months,  if 
you  are  lucky,  or  a year,  year  and  a half,  two  years  — the  problem  is 
accentuated.  Really,  you  are  just  breaking  even  — if  you  are  breaking 
even.  So,  if  we  had  another  layer  of  government  in  between  and  we 
had  to  wait  every  two  years  for  the  legislators  to  meet  and  then  to 
go  up  and  fight  to  get  a fair  share,  we  might  have  additional  prob- 
lems. Many  times  is  has  been  brought  out  about  the  police  depart- 
ments. It  seems  to  filter  down  into  the  out-state  and  the  highway 
patrols  and  other  ways  before  the  actual  cities  get  their  money.  But, 
generally  speaking  — and  I am  not  being  critical  of  the  State  or 
being  critical  of  the  administration  of  the  State,  because  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country;  we  are  very  proud  of  it  — but  I think, 
just  as  a matter  of  eliminating  additional  problems,  the  money 
should  come  right  to  the  source. 


Handling  Bi-State  Problems 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right,  sir,  thank  you  very  much.  I would  like 
to  ask  you  a question  about  this  matter  of  cities  being  on  a state  line. 
You  talked  about  the  problems  in  solving  a bi-state  difficulty,  such  as 
air  pollution.  This  is  something  with  which  I am  not  too  familiar, 
although  I live  midway  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  and  some- 
times in  the  past,  I thought  they  were  separate  countries,  not  only 
separate  cities.  I am  curious  about  how  you  approach  such  a bi- 
state problem.  What  are  the  ?nechanics  of  trying  to  solve  something 
that  obviously  is  of  common  concern?  How  do  you  approach  area 
cooperation  when  you  have  a state  line  in  the  picture,  as  you  have 
here? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Well,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  it  is  extremely  difficult. 
But  what  we  have  done  in  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Area  is  to 
create  what  we  call  the  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating  Committee. 
This  was  really  forced  by  the  Federal  Government  some  time  ago: 
In  order  to  get  funds  for  areawide  planning,  an  organization  of  this 
type  had  to  be  created.  This  organization  was  created  by  appointing 
various  people  from  the  east  (Illinois)  side  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
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from  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  County,  under  one  Board. 

1 think  there  are  15  members  on  tliis  Board. 

Now,  the  City  lias  had  some  problems,  but  we  were  not  unlike 
other  cities  which  have  had  the  same  problem  with  an  areawide 
planning  board,  because  the  city  does  not  have  enough  representa- 
tion. 

For  example,  on  the  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating  Committee 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  one  vote  out  of  15.  Now,  when  the  air  pollu- 
tion program  came  up,  and  certain  standards  were  set  up,  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  felt  that  necessary  standards  were  the  correct  standards. 
We  have  a highly  industrial  complex  over  in  East  St.  Louis  with  the 
steel  mills.  We  have  strictly  suburban  living  out  here  west  of  us  and, 
of  course,  the  three  areas  evidently  didn’t  coincide  in  their  thoughts; 
so  when  the  vote  came  up  for  the  standards,  it  happened  that  the 
vote  was  fourteen  to  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tail  is  wagging  the 
dog,  and  that  the  outlying  areas  have  more  to  say  about  what  should 
be  done  in  planning  than  the  basic  concept.  This  is  how  we  have 
tried  to  approach  the  problem,  but  yet  it  hasn’t  happened  the  way 
we  would  like  it  to. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  area  of  what  we  call  the  Bi-State 
Agency.  The  Bi-State  Agency  was  a compact  between  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  State  of  Illinois  that  was  created  to  handle  our 
transit  system.  This  is  another  method  that  can  be  accomplished. 

1 do  believe  though,  that  in  air  pollution,  which  your  Commission 
is  concerned  with,  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  a big  stick  some  place  to  move  in  and  make  the 
people  of  the  area  adhere  to  certain  standards. 

We  would  like  to  see  these  laws  enforced  stringently.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  I think  we  are  going  to  have  a very  difficult  time  of  getting 
the  other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  community  to  adhere  to  the 
strict  standards  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  This  is  going  to  be 
very  bad,  in  that  if  we  can’t  get  it  done,  we  may  take  the  change  of 
running  some  industry  out  of  here. 

I really  don’t  believe  it  is  going  to  happen.  I just  believe  that 
Congress  sees  this  problem  and  will  have  to  step  in  so  the  industry 
will  have  nowhere  to  go  running  away  to. 

Again,  this  comes  to  having  a suitable  life  and  quality  living. 
1 like  the  word  quality  living  really  better  than  suitable  living, 
because  I think  that  we  can  make  quality  living  by  doing  just  what 
your  Commission  is  trying  to  do  in  working  on  the  air  pollution 
problems  and  housing  problems. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  2 million  houses  a year  have  to 
be  built;  it  is  just  unfortunate  that  the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to 
move  more  rapidly  on  the  programs  before  now,  because  we  need 
to  really  talk  about  quality  living.  We  need,  frankly,  about  $15 
million  a year  for  the  next  10  years  to  bring  St.  Louis  to  what  you 
might  call,  for  all  of  us,  quality  living.  I pointed  out  in  Washington 
to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  that  we  have  approximately 
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20,  or  25  percent  of  our  city  that  has  to  be  just  redone  or  rebuilt; 
and  we  could  take  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  rebuilt  the  European 
cities  with  about  1.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  to  do  that. 
W^e  could  take  three-quarters  of  1 percent  and  eliminate  40  percent 
of  the  slums  and  poverty  in  the  United  States.  This  comes  with  suit- 
able living  or  quality  living  and  1 think  that  your  Commission  should 
be  concerned  about  it. 

We  have  some  22  million  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  not 
receiving  a decent  wage  and  are  living  in  poverty  and  under  poverty 
limitations. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  I guess,  the  United  States  has  made  some 
progress:  Roosevelt  said  33  percent  of  the  Nation  was  ill-clothed,  ill- 
housed,  ill-fed.  Today,  we  are  down  to  maybe  15  percent,  18  percent 
— somewhere  in  there.  So  we  have  been  making  progress,  but  not 
enough  progress  — not  for  the  industrial  giant  that  we  are  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  just  dedicate  itself  to  rebuilding 
the  American  city,  which  is  a national  problem,  and,  really,  your 
Commission  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  problem. 


Industry  in  the  Central  City 

Mr.  Vandergriff;  Let  me  ask  one  last  question.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  providing  better  housing  in  the  central  cities.  But 
as  we  visited  the  central  cities  really  not  too  much  has  been  said 
about  promoting  industry  within  those  cities.  This  seems  to  be  a 
major  concern  of  yours,  and  1 must  say  that  I am  impressed  that 
you  are  not  overlooking  it.  What  is  your  program  here?  What  have 
been  the  results  thus  far? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Well,  1 would  first  like  to  say,  Mr.  Vander- 
griff, that  we  are  like  many  other  cities.  Over  the  last  10,  12  years, 
we  have  lost  450-some  major  industries.  We  lost  three  to  four  thou- 
sand small  businesses.  Now,  No.  1,  I believe  that  Congress  should 
create  tax  incentives  for  industries  that  remain  in  the  ghetto  areas, 
and  create  campus  type  of  environment  so  that  you  can  forget  about 
your  mass  transportation  problems  of  how  to  transport  people  from 
the  county  to  the  city  to  get  to  their  jobs.  The  suburban  and  the 
rural  areas  have  all  types  of  tax  concessions  and  bond  issues  and 
promotional  plans,  so  that  a company  can  come  into  a small  town 
or  into  the  suburbs  and  get  favorable  leases,  and  don’t  have  to  put 
up  capital.  The  cities  go  out  and  float  bond  issues  for  them.  That 
moves  that  industry  right  there. 

So  it  leaves  us,  really,  with  the  ill  and  sick  and  poor,  and  people 
who  are  not  trained  where  they  could  have  the  jobs  right  across 
the  street.  Now,  unless  we  create  some  type  of  tax-incentive  program 
and  training  programs  right  in  the  central  city,  we  are  multiplying 
our  problems.  I believe  that  this  can  be  done  rather  simply,  and  I 
think  we  are  getting  a little  late  on  it  as  more  businesses  leave. 
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I'his  is  one  program  dial  tan  be  handled  on  a national  basis  very 
easily.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  getting  a program  similar  to 
Philadelphia’s.  I am  sure  the  Senator  knows  well  about  it,  that  ior 
live  or  six  years,  they  have  had  a program  where  the  IRS  gave  tax 
incentives  to  business  who  located  in  the  city.  We  tried  to  get  the 
same  concession  through  the  iniernal  Revenue  Service,  through  Mr. 
Fowler’s  department,  but  we  were  unable  to.  We  were  discriminated 
against.  So  we  took  a dillerenl  approach  and  we  went  to  our  State 
legislators  to  create  a plan  which  we  call  IManned  Industrial  Expan- 
sion, which  allows  the  selling  of  bonds,  so  that  the  industries  can 
have  cheaper  money  instead  of  6 percent  or  7 percent,  whatever  the 
rate  is  going  now.  They  can  get  almost  half  of  that. 

This  is  one  program  that  as  of  the  13th  of  October,  which  is  a few 
days  from  now,  will  be  in  effect  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Then  we 
have  to  ask  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  pass  it.  1 feel  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  will  go  along  with  it. 

No.  2,  we  feel  we  have  to  go  in  to  expand  our  present  industries, 
because  8 percent  of  the  welfare  of  our  city  industry  comes  from  the 
expansion.  Everybody  is  always  talking  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, all  over  the  country,  about  bringing  new  industry  in.  Well,  1 
think  this  is  fine.  But  the  most  important  thing  you  can  do  is  to  hold 
what  you  have.  You  have  to  put  the  brakes  on  that  first.  This  can 
be  done  by  attitudes,  by  the  mere  desiring  of  business,  and  letting 
the  business  community  know  that  this  should  be  done,  and  to  work 
with  them  on  their  basic  problems  — parking,  traffic,  building  codes, 
expansion.  I believe  that  the  administration  has  to  help  these  people 
and  has  to  show  the  altitude  that  they  are  wanted. 

For  too  many  years,  the  cities  neglected  their  businesses,  and 
thought  they  were  necessary  evils,  because  of  the  dust  and  smoke. 
Yet  they  are  what  is  creating  decent  living  for  many  people. 

Our  Commission  on  Planned  Industrial  Expansion  is  primarily 
functioning  to  promote  ideas  and  plans  to  help  businesses.  We  feel 
that  by  organizing  a group  of  businessmen  and  letting  them  know 
that  their  problems  can  be  taken  care  of,  we  can  hold  them.  The 
tax  rates,  for  example:  I have  heard  many  people  say  they  left  the 
city  because  of  the  high  taxes.  1 said,  “Where  did  you  move?’’  They 
tell  me  some  particular  place,  and  we  check  it  out  and  find  out  that 
where  they  moved  to  had  higher  taxes  than  what  the  city  had.  But 
because  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  social  programming,  and  because 
it  was  the  thing  to  do,  they  left  — they  just  left;  whereas,  if  someone 
were  to  stay  at  his  desk  at  that  particular  time  and  review  this  with 
them  and  give  them  a little  more  pride  in  their  city,  they  might  have 
been  held. 

That  is  one  of  the  programs  that  this  Commission  is  going  to 
work  on,  and  we  are  just  now  working  on  the  executive  director  and 
(getting  it  set  up. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  we  are  working  in.  We  have  reduced 
the  percentage-wise  merchants’  and  manufacturers’  tax  which  is  a 
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tax  on  business  — brought  the  taxes  a little  bit  more  into  line.  Some 
people  feel  it  is  unfair  and  it  is  questionable,  depending  on  what 
business.  But  1 think  the  big  thing,  or  one  of  the  major  items,  is  the 
attitude,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  city.  And  the  City  of  St.  Louis  is 
jumping  rapidly.  We  are  moving  now  and  I think  that  the  people 
are  happy.  This  attitude,  and  this  esprit  de  corp,  I think,  are  highly 
important  to  building  an  organization  or  building  a city  or  building 
a country. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Douglas:  First,  let  me  say,  as  a citizen  of  Illinois,  we  are  very 
grateful  to  St.  Louis  for  leading  the  country  in  this  program  of  re- 
ducing smoke,  because  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  west;  so  by  reducing  the  smoke  hazard  here  in 
St.  Louis,  you  have  helped  us  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  too. 
We  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  that. 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I think  you  have  been  talking  to  Governor 
Kerner  about  that  statement. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  — the  cities  where 
we  have  held  hearings  - are  all  losing  population  and  I don't  think 
we  are  gaining  any  population  in  Chicago.  You  have  been  losing 
population  here.  Now,  does  that  strengthen,  then,  the  movement  for 
rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings  rather  than  constructing  addi- 
tional homes? 

Housing  Market  Suggests  Rehabilitation 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I think,  first,  we  really  have  to  analyze  our 
market,  meaning  this:  Perhaps  in  the  last  10  years  we  have  lost 
150,000  whites  and  for  that,  we  have  received  some  100,000  rural  and 
agricultural  people.  So,  consequently,  it  becomes  a little  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  build  new  homes  for  many  people  who  are  not  recei\^- 
ing  a decent  wage.  What  we  have  to  do  is  improve  that  wage.  We 
have  a basic  problem,  here  in  the  United  States,  where  the  whites 
are  making  somewhere  in  the  area  of  $6,000  a year,  and  the  colored 
are  only  getting  around  $3,100  or  $3,200.  It  is  difficult  to  own  a 
$15,000  house  or  an  $18,000  house  when  your  average  wage  is 

around  $3,000  or  so.  . r 

So,  this  calls  for  rehabilitation,  and  with  the  little  explanation,  ot 
course,  that  we  would  like  all-new  housing,  if  we  could  get  it.  The 
rent-supplement  program  is  going  to  help  us  in  some  areas,  and 
what  we  would  like  to  do  is  rehabilitate  some  of  the  homes  now  so 
our  disadvantaged  can  have  a decent  place  to  live.  I think  new  homes 

are  practically  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  would  favor  rehabilitation  of  existing  dwell- 
ings? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  Douglas:  As  you  say,  quite  a number  of  the  more  prosperous 
elements  of  the  population  have  gone  away  in  the  last  10  or  20  years. 
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throwing  an  increased  burden  on  the  inner  city.  Various  efjorts  have 
been  made,  have  they  not,  to  consolidate  local  governments?  Isn’t 
that  so? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  has  been  the  universal  experience? 


Unpopularity  of  Consolidation 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Senator,  the  universal  experience,  ot  course,  is 
a negative  reaction.  I his  is  very  unlortunate.  I think  it  was  in  1955 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  gave  our  two  universities,  Washington 
University  and  St.  Louis  University,  $500,000  — and  their  top  politi- 
cal scientist  came  up  with  a plan  tor  metropolitan  planning  and 
there  was  created  a Board  of  Freeholders  from  the  City  and  County 
and  a variation  of  this  plan  was  given  to  the  public  by  the  Board 
of  Freeholders. 

When  it  went  to  a vote,  it  was  beaten  in  the  city,  I think,  three 
to  one. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Beaten  in  St.  Louis  City? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Beaten  two  to  one  in  the  city,  itself,  and  beaten 
three  to  one  in  the  county.  So,  really,  the  city  residents  didn’t  care 
for  it  and  the  county  residents  didn’t  care  for  it.  The  county  resi- 
dents cared  for  it  less,  but  we  have  tried  it  four  times  since  the 
political  boundary  lines  were  set  for  the  city,  I think  in  1876  — tried 
it  four  times. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  think  you  can  get  a satisfactory  financial 
status  for  the  city  until  the  area  of  the  city  is  widened  to  include 
many  of  the  suburbs  with  their  higher  property  valuation  and  higher 
tax  capacity? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Senator,  I think  that  answer,  of  course,  is  going 
to  be  a complete  merger  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  perhaps  even 
go  to  regions.  This  is  what  is  going  to  develop  over  a period  of 
years.  Under  our  political  setup  today,  I believe  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility. People  say,  well,  if  you  believe  in  something,  why  don’t  you 
go  on  to  work  for  it?  Well,  I just  feel  that  the  time  is  not  ripe,  and 
things  are  going  to  have  to  get  worse  before  they  get  better,  and  I 
just  hate  to  waste  the  time,  I spent  perhaps  a year  of  my  life  trying 
to  put  this  program  together  in  1955.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  I don’t 
think  this  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Constitutionally , the  State  has  the  power  to  act  in- 
dependently to  force  consolidation.  Since  local  governments  are  legal 
creatures  of  the  State,  they  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I am  not  sure  that  this  is  correct,  but,  really, 
I don’t  know.  We  have  different  ways  set  up  by  the  Constitution  that 
we  can  move,  but  I don’t  really  believe,  under  the  present  laws  of 
the  State,  that  the  State  can  do  it,  unless  there  is  a vote  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  You  can  have  a vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  the 
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pco})le  can  do  it,  but  I don’t  think  the  Legislature  can  do  it.  But  I 
am  not  really  positive  ot  that  statement. 

Mr.  l)ou(iLAs;  You  hm>e  reapporfioned  in  Missouri? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  find  the  representatives  of  the  suburbs  are 
any  more  appreeiative  of  the  problems  of  inner  eity  than  the  resi- 
dents of  the  rural  distriet  used  to  be? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I can’t  say  1 do.  1 feel  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lem as  we  have  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I find  many 
Congressmen  who  live  in  the  suburbs  really  don’t  understand  the 
problems  of  the  inner  cities. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  have  found  that  among  our  lllinoisians. 

Mayor  Cervantes:  And,  of  course,  there  is  a political  reality  of 
life.  It  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Suppose  you  were  to  introduee  a differential  system 
of  taxation  in  which  you  would  tax  buildings  and  improvements  less 
and  tax  land  values  more,  thus  taking  a portion  of  values  created  by 
society  for  society  and  giving  a stimulus  to  building  improvements 
by  the  lower-rate  taxation,  do  you  think  that  would  help  matters? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Senator,  I know  this  is  being  tried. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  Pittsburgh. 

Mayor  Cervantes:  In  a couple  of  states,  and  I would  prefer  to 
hold  my  judgment  until  1 can  see  what  is  really  happening  in  the 
other  areas.  I think  it  is  a great  idea  to  try  it.  I am  always  one  for 
trying  new  plans,  but  there  is  no  sense  building  two  mousetraps. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / am  not  trying  to  mousetrap  you. 

Mayor  Cervantes:  1 mean  this.  Let’s  see  what  happens  in  the  other 
cities,  in  the  other  areas,  and  then  if  it  works  out,  I think  we  should 
move  into  it.  If  they  have  problems,  then  kind  of  steer  clear  of  it. 
That  is  the  point  I meant.  Within  a year  or  so,  I think  we  are  going  to 
see  where  the  deficiencies  are,  if  there  are  any,  and  perhaps  improve 
on  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / understand  that  on  Formosa  the  Nationalist  Re- 
public of  China  has  adopted  such  a plan  and  it  has  been  relatively 
successful.  In  fact,  this  is  sponsored  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which  I hope 
would  not  deter  you  from  appropriating  it  if  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  beneficial.  Thank  you. 

Is  City-Suburban  Planning  Coordination  Possible 

Mr.  Lyons:  St.  I.ouis  is  an  area  that  has  had  for  many  years,  and 
presently  has,  existing  numerous  committees,  like  the  East-West 
Gateway  Coordinating  Committee  and  the  Bi-State  Agency  in  the 
area  of  zoning,  which  is  a very  complex  area  for  expansion  of  this 
country.  In  fact,  all  of  our  local  communities  have  zoning  authori- 
ties. Has  the  subject  ever  come  up  in  any  of  these  as  to  utilizmg 
these  types  of  agencies  for  developing  coordinated  zoning  regulations 
to  plan  future  growth  in  an  orderly  manner  instead  of  what  ulti- 
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mutely  would  be  a leapfrog  type  of  manner?  Have  they  ever  got  into 
it,  and  if  they  haven’t,  do  you  think  this  would  be  a feasible  type  of 
vehicle,  these  types  of  coordinating  committees? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  1 am  not  really  sure  that  1 understand  that 
question.  We  have  a City  Plan  Commission  which  really  watches 
our  zoning.  You  know,  like  a lot  ot  people,  we  have  the  red  blocks 
and  the  round  circles  and  wherever  things  are  supposed  to  go.  1 
think  practically  every  city  in  the  United  States  outside  ol  Houston 
has  an  active  zoning  and  planning  commission.  Now,  we  are  trying 
to  work  out  a 10-year  program  that  ties  in  all  the  facets  of  the  city; 
for  example,  zoning,  what  you  are  talking  about  — the  general  plan- 
ning of  the  area  — along  with  the  urban  renewal  programs  and  the 
capital  improvements.  I'he  leapfrog  program  — 1 don’t  really  under- 
stand what  this  is. 

Mr.  Lyons:  What  1 was  referring  to  was  the  problems  that  came 
about  because  the  city  has  its  planning  commission  and  the  county 
has  one  too.  Through  your  vehicles  like  your  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  your  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating  Committee  and 
other  organizations  that  exist,  have  you  ever  discussed  the  possibility 
that  those  three  groups  can  get  together  and  work  jointly  together 
with  respect  to  future  growth  in  the  way  of  zoning? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  No,  there  has  not  really  been  any  real  program. 
The  district  plan  called  for  this.  We  are  trying  at  the  present  time 
to  perhaps  work  out  a regional  plan.  This  is  good  planning,  the 
things  the  cities  have  to  watch  out  for,  and  it  is  inevitable.  The  rural 
areas  and  county  areas  have  much  more  land  that  they  can  promote 
and  sell.  And  so,  when  we  go  into  general  planning,  then  we  are 
kind  of  left  at  this  particular  point  with  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose  for  the  citizens  of  our  community. 

Again,  we  get  back  to  this  rural  or  suburban  attitude  — that  they 
don’t  understand  the  city  problems.  They  have  left  the  city  some 
time  ago.  It’s  the  same  thing  that  the  Senator  tells  you  about  — that 
the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  don’t  understand  the  problems 
and  the  state  representatives  from  these  suburban  areas  don’t  under- 
stand them.  Then  you  get  into  committees  with  these  people  with 
more  of  them  from  little  suburbs.  There  is  the  one  big  city.  We  find 
ourselves  continually  fighting  to  stop  the  raid  of  our  industries.  This 
is  a real  problem. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Then,  because  of  the  lack  of  understanding,  you  don't 
think  that  type  of  an  agency  would  be  a good  vehicle  for  getting 
coordinated  planning? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  I cannot  give  you  an  answer  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  let  me  give  you  the  assets  and  the  liabilities.  The  assets 
are,  yes,  metropolitan  planning  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  have  to 
go,  metropolitan  or  regional.  The  next  question,  where  does  the  in- 
fluence come  from?  Does  it  come  from  the  inner  city  or  the  suburbs? 
The  inner  city  is  where  we  have  the  problems  and  we  get  back  to 
this  tax  incentive  on  industries,  and  so  forth.  This  is  where  you  have 
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the  real  problem.  So,  we  have  to  be  careful  that  the  tail  doesn’t  wag 
the  dog.  Now,  that  is  the  only  thing  that  concerns  me  about  it.  So, 
if  you  could  orient  it  to  the  city  so  you  can  have  open  housing,  for 
example,  all  throughout  the  United  States  and  all  throughout  the 
counties,  and  so  forth,  and  have  a program  such  as  this,  then  I will 
say  it  is  fine,  but  you  cannot  get  it  through  when  they  got  the  votes. 

Mr.  Lyons:  On  the  rehabilitation  work  that  you  have  done  in  the 
city,  you  mentioned  the  602  square  blocks  that  were  rehabilitated, 
and  that  you  are  now  starting  on  an  area  which  has  received  a grant 
for  $1 ,900 ,000  to  ivhich  the  city  has  added  $660,000,  How  is  this 
rehabilitation  taking  place?  Have  you  gone  in  and  condemned  the 
whole  area  or  vacated  the  whole  area  and  rehabilitated  all  of  those 
places? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  We  have  taken  house-by-house  and  step-by- 
step.  Our  inspectors  go  in  and  work  with  the  people  who  own  the 
places  and  see  what  they  can  do  and  then  try  to  arrange  loans,  and 
so  forth,  whatever  is  necessary.  Then  we  go  in  with  the  street  lights 
and  the  alleys,  and  so  forth,  so  really  it  is  a house-by-house  situation 
in  a given  area.  If  the  house  is  too  bad,  then  we  knock  that  one  out, 
but  that  is  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Lyons:  The  owner,  himself,  is  responsible  for  getting  the  re- 
habilitation done?  Nothing  is  done  that  is  superimposed  by  an 
awarding  of  a contract? 

Mayor  Cervantes:  The  rules  and  regulations  and  codes  are  en- 
forced on  the  owner,  and  restrictions. 

Mr.  Lyons:  We  certainly  received  a lot  of  very  worthwhile  com- 
ments and  advice  from  you.  Mayor  Cervantes.  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  1 want  to  thank  you  for  appearing. 

Mayor  Cervantes:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lyons:  We  will  now  continue  with  the  hearing  with  a pre- 
sentation from  one  of  St.  Louis’  very  distinguished  citizens,  who  I 
might  say  has  reached  the  category  and  distinction  of  elder  states- 
man at  a very  youthful  age.  Former  Mayor  Raymond  Tucker  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  people  in  the  audience  who  are  here  from 
St.  Louis,  or  to  our  panel. ^ He  is  still  active  in  the  community  and  is 
professor  of  urban  affairs  at  Washington  University.  So  may  I pre- 
sent Mayor  Tucker. 


STATEMENT  BY  RAYMOND  R.  TUCKER 


Mr.  Tucker:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lyons.  I think  this  pattern  of  ap- 
pointing the  retired  mayors  is  becoming  accepted.  I hear  that  John 
Collins  in  Boston  is  going  to  receive  a position  as  professor  of  urban 

' Long  active  in  St.  Louis  civic  and  political  affairs.  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  1953-65. 
Now  Professor  of  Urban  Affairs,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  earlier  headed 
mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  University. 
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affairs.  I want  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
Committee.  1 am  somewhat  reluctant  to  express  myself  because,  as 
1 told  Senator  Douglas,  1 did  not  have  adetpiate  time  to  prepare. 


Affluence  and  Effluence 

The  subject  of  air  pollution  is  not  of  recent  origin.  As  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  a subject  of  serious  consideration. 
If  my  memory  is  correct.  Parliament  imposed  the  death  penalty  on 
anyone  polluting  the  air  of  London  while  Parliament  was  in  session. 
So,  down  through  the  years  and  centuries,  we  have  been  discharging 
contaminates  into  the  air.  Apparently  we  did  not  take  as  serious  a 
viewpoint  as  Parliament. 

The  public,  however,  must  learn  that  air,  water,  and  land  are 
limited,  that  the  number  of  Americans  is  growing,  that  the  affluence 
and  effluence  are  increasing,  forming  something  of  an  ecological 
chain  reaction.  The  140  million  Americans  who  live  on  10  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  land  must  take  vigorous  action  to  clear  up  the 
environment. 

As  the  facts  become  clear,  the  public  will  be  shocked  at  the  price 
it  is  paying  for  affluence.  But  if  it  is  obvious  that  oiie  way  to  halt  the 
contamination  of  the  environment  is  to  prohibit  automobiles,  stop 
electric  generation  and  shut  down  industry,  it  is  just  as  obivous  that 
this  way  is  impossible. 

What  is  possible?  It  is  to  find  'ways  to  eliminate  contaminates  at 
the  source;  or  next  best,  to  capture  pollutants  and  use  them  in  a 
nonharming  way;  or.  Anally,  to  bring  the  level  of  the  pollutants 
down  to  a point  compatible  with  the  extent  which  human  action 
can  tolerate.  In  other  words,  bring  it  down  to  a point  where  it  is  no 
longer  a source  of  injury  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

To  do  this  will  require  the  development  of  criteria  which  will 
reflect  and  set  forth  the  best  available  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
environmental  contaminates  singly  and  in  combination  on  man’s 
health  and  welfare.  Such  criteria  would  be  best  expressed  in  range 
of  effect,  beginning  at  a level  of  exposure  at  which  no  effect  can  be 
detected,  and  extending  from  that  point  upward  along  the  spectrum 
of  observable  effects.  Standards  to  be  promulgated  could  then  be 
based  upon  established  criteria  and  expressed  in  terms  of  two  levels 
— an  acceptable  level  of  exposure  and  an  optimum  level. 

The  acceptable-level  standard  must  be  promulgated  in  recognition 
both  of  the  need  for  health  and  welfare  protection  and  of  the  avail- 
ability of  technical  resources  for  meeting  the  standard.  The  optimum- 
level  standard,  or  goal,  should  be  predicated  entirely  on  the  need  to 
achieve  better  environment  quality  without  regard  to  existing  tempo- 
rary technological  barriers.  These  criteria  should  be  determined  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  made  available  to  all  communities. 
When  they  are  determined,  and  they  should  be  determined  by  ex- 
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haustive  and  comprehensive  research,  the  most  essential  part  of  an 
air  j)ollution  program  starts.  This  is  the  enforcement  program.  There 
are  two  main  elements  in  a control  program.  One  element  consists 
of  the  goals  which  the  area  concerned  can  achieve  if  the  program  is 
properly  developed  over  a period  of  years,  hhe  other  element,  and 
the  heart  of  any  control  program,  is  a list  of  standards  which  must 
be  met  as  soon  as  the  program  takes  effect. 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  value  of  standards  lies  in  their  serving 
as  steps  which  can  lead  to  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  goals  of  a 
control  program.  One  does  not  wave  a wand  and  clear  the  air.  It 
requires  some  planning,  a well-staffed  organization,  and  practical 
goals  which  will  achieve  the  desired  results. 

I believe,  further,  that  the  people  in  the  many  metropolitan  areas 
should  always  remember  that  they  may  be  in  an  industrial  area  and, 
as  such,  can  never  hope  to  have  summer  resort  weather.  To  provide 
results  will  require  an  orderly  enforcement  program,  associated  with 
an  intensive  educational  program  which  disseminates  information  on 
the  goals  and  requirements  to  be  met. 

This  entails  firm  administration,  backed  by  the  necessary  legal 
authority  to  demand  compliance.  The  conducting  of  any  program  for 
the  control  of  air  pollution  in  a metropolitan  area  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  is  an  enormous  task.  These  difficulties  should 
not  be  compounded  by  either  failing  to  give  those  in  charge  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  do  the  job  or  by  fragmenting  the  authority  of  jurisdiction. 

As  I have  said,  the  task  of  enforcement  is,  at  the  best,  an  almost 
impossible  task  at  first  glance,  unless  certain  basic  fundamentals  are 
accepted  by  the  whole  area.  Never  was  a truer  statement  made  than 
the  one  which  says  that  pollutants  recognize  no  political  boundaries. 

In  a metropolitan  area  of  St.  Louis  we  have  literally  hundreds  of 
political  boundaries  over  which  the  jx)llutants  may  drift.  Their 
boundaries  encompass  political  entities  of  varying  size,  authority,  and 
economic  strength.  To  expect  individually  their  complete  acceptance 
of  any  program  is  the  height  of  optimism.  To  expect  uniform  policies 
of  enforcement,  if  a program  is  accepted,  is  also  the  height  of  opti- 
mism. Furthermore,  for  a proper  enforcement  program  to  be  success- 
ful, it  must  be  adequately  staffed  and  financed.  These  small  political 
units,  in  many  cases,  are  financially  incapable  of  supporting  a proper 
program. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  cities  that  may  not  have 
per  se  an  air  pollution  problem.  They  may  be  subjected  to  the  effects 
of  pollution  from  a neighboring  community.  If  so,  even  if  they  had 
an  air  pollution  department,  they  would  not  have  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  offender. 

In  November,  1966,  I said,  ideally  and  practically,  the  approach 
should  be  on  a regional  basis;  that  there  should  be  created  by  what- 
ever state  legislation  necessary  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  a regional  air 
pollution  district.  And  this  district  should  be  empowered  by  law  to 
adopt  and  enforce  whatever  regulations  are  necessary  for  the  abate- 
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merit  of  the  nuisances.  There  would  be  one  administrative  head  and 
one  enforcement  crew  for  tlie  region,  the  cost  to  lie  borne  by  whatever 
formula  the  state  legislatures  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  agreed  upon. 

I have  been  discussing  more  or  less  at  random  many  phases  of  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  The  controls  program  should  not  only  be 
designed  to  reduce  and  abate  the  nuisance,  but  also  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  that  is  palatable  and  understandable  to  the  violators.  Author- 
ity you  must  have  to  do  an  acceptable  job.  But  it  is  not  essential  that 
this  authority  be  blatantly  used.  One  should  consider  those  with 
whom  he  is  dealing  as  knowledgeable  and  intelligent.  7Tey  are  fully 
aware  of  your  authority  and  threats  are  not  necessary  to  gain  your 
point.  They  know  that  you  will  have  the  last  laugh. 

Ingredients  for  Successful  Program 

If  one  were  to  briefly  sum  up  some  of  the  necessary  ingredients  of  a 
successful  program,  they  would  be  — though  not  in  the  order  of  prior- 
ity — first,  public  desire  for  a program,  and  wholehearted  acceptance  of 
its  cost;  second,  knowledge  of  the  various  types  and  sources  of  pollut- 
ants; third,  knowledge  of  the  means  available  and  the  limitations  for 
the  abatement  of  these  nuisances;  fourth,  standards  adequate  to  elimi- 
nate the  hazard  to  health  and  property;  fifth,  central  responsibility 
and  the  legal  authority  to  meet  that  responsibility;  sixth,  financial 
support  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  continuity  to  provide  adequate 
and  competent  staff,  which  may  require  Federal  subsidy;  seventh,  com- 
plete freedom  from  political  interference  at  Federal,  state  and  local 
levels;  eighth,  an  administrator  experienced  in  handling  the  general 
public  as  well  as  in  operating  an  organization;  and  ninth.  Federal  co- 
operation with  industry  to  sponsor  research  to  speed  up  technological 
advances. 

There  are  other  essentials,  but  they  are  corollary  to  the  above.  The 
above,  in  a general  way,  would  produce  an  organization  capable  of 
doing  the  job.  However,  the  road  between  the  organization  and  the 
successful  completion  of  the  job  is  a long  and  treacherous  one.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Before  we  call  on  the  members  to  question  former 
Mayor  Tucker  on  some  of  his  views  in  this,  let  me  make  a short  an- 
nouncement. There  are  many  in  the  audience  who  desire  to  air  their 
views  to  the  Commission  and  who  have  not  been  formally  invited  to 
participate.  I want  it  to  be  understood  they  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  end  of  the  morning  session  to  make  a verbal  presenta- 
tion of  five  minutes’  duration.  They  are  allowed  to  supplement  that 
five-minute  verbal  presentation  by  a written  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mission staff,  either  here  today  or  follow-up  through  the  mail.  So,  who- 
ever is  interested,  please  give  us  your  name  together  with  the  name  of 
the  association  which  you  represent,  and  I will  call  upon  you  one 
by  one. 

Let  me  now  call  upon  the  Commission  to  ask  some  questions  of 
former  Mayor  Tucker,  commencing  with  Mr.  O’Neill, 
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QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  O’Neill:  / don’t  have  any  questions  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I have  just  a couple  of  questions.  I have  been  in  some- 
xchat  of  a continuous  debate  in  W ashington  over  what  percentage  of 
our  air  pollution  problem  is  attributable  to  what.  1 know  technically 
it  is  not  that  simple,  but  our  cars,  themselves,  are  responsible.  It  is  a 
continuing  debate  as  to  what  percentage  is  due  to  automobile  fuel 
sources.  Last  Thanksgiving,  when  they  had  such  a bad  situation  in 
Xew  York  City,  the  pollution  was  allegedly  at  a very  great  danger 
point  — because  of  fog  a?id  other  atmospheric  conditions  — that  might 
make  a lot  of  us  ill.  I have  nexier  known  a precise  figure  or  percentage. 
Do  you  have  one? 


Where  to  Begin  on  Standards 

Mr.  Tucker:  I think  those  figures  are  available;  whether  they  are 
accurate  or  not  is  another  thing.  I do  believe  one  should  approach  this 
problem  in  this  respect:  that  a single  automobile  is,  of  itself,  not  a 
contaminating  influence.  A single  home,  in  itself,  is  not  a contami- 
nating influence.  A single  factory  is  not  a contaminating  influence. 
But  when  you  combine  them  all,  then  you  get  into  trouble. 

The  best  illustration  I can  give  to  you  is  the  experience  that  we  had 
back  in  the  Thirties  with  the  smoke  problem  in  St.  Louis.  The  entire 
problem  we  were  eliminating  was  visible  and  when  we  eliminated  it, 
the  people  were  happy,  the  shirts  were  cleaner,  and  no  soot  was  on  the 
front  porch.  But  we  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  job  until  we 
had  control  of  the  type  of  fuel  that  was  being  burnt  by  the  home- 
owner. 

Individually,  it  meant  nothing,  but  collectively,  it  meant  an  awful 
lot.  I will  tell  you  why.  The  furnaces  were  being  fired  by  children. 
They  were  absolutely  incompetent,  the  stacks  were  very  low,  it  was  very 
noticeable,  and  you  had  the  worst  conditions  possible.  As  soon  as  we 
took  care  of  the  home,  we  had  a condition  which  was  appreciated  by 
the  public  and  hailed  by  the  public  as  being  something  well  worth- 
while. 

I think  we  have  a very  serious  air  pollution  problem.  So,  having 
accepted  that  fundamental  premise,  how  are  we  going  to  control  it? 
How  are  we  going  to  reduce  it?  I have  avoided  intentionally  getting 
into  what  I call  the  numbers  game.  Whether  the  criteria  should  be  2 
percent,  4 percent,  1.5  percent,  can  only  be  obtained,  as  I have  sug- 
gested in  my  talk,  by  a very  intensive  and  comprehensive  research 
program  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  criteria 
should  be  promulgated  when  established,  to  the  point  where  their 
authenticity  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  present  time,  they  throw 
criteria  out  and  then  change  them.  I think  when  they  are  once 
established,  they  should  have  some  rigidity  until  they  can  be  scientif- 
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ically  proved  that  they  are  false  criteria.  It  should  never  be  left  to  the 
whims  of  individuals. 

Mrs.  Smith:  How  long  a job  do  you  think  that  is? 

Mr.  Tucker:  It  is  going  to  take  time  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I say  at  the  present  time  there  are  two  things  that  are  essential:  one 
is  a goal  which  we  are  going  to  seek,  and  another  the  standards  which 
we  can  meet  now  with  the  current  technological  development.  With 
the  government  cooperating  with  private  industry  and  assisting  in 
the  research  programs,  I think  the  solutions  will  come  sooner  than 
we  think.  I suggest  this  pamphlet  as  reading  for  the  Committee.  The 
title  is  “A  Strategy  for  a Livable  Environment.”  ^ I take  great  pride 
in  it  because  I was  one  of  the  task  force  that  produced  this.  It  came 
out  in  June.  It  takes  up  this  very  matter  of  which  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Would  you  give  the  full  title  so  we  can  make  that  part 
of  the  record? 

Mr.  Tucker:  I will  send  you  some,  one  for  each  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Give  me  the  address  of  the  Commission  and  I will  send  one  to 
each  one.  In  fact,  some  of  these  ideas  which  I have  expressed  have 
been  taken  from  this. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Mr.  Tucker,  I have  heard  references,  even  before 
I came  to  St.  Louis,  about  efforts  here  in  the  past  years  in  this  field 
of  air  pollution.  Could  you  very  briefly  tell  us  some  of  the  pioneering 
steps  you  have  taken  in  this  program? 

St.  Louis  Pollution  Control 

Mr.  Tucker:  I would  very  happy  to.  I didn’t  want  to  bore  you  with 
this.  I would  say  from  about  1896  up  to  the  time  of  Mayor  Dickmann, 
that  was  1933,  a variety  of  efforts  had  been  made  to  control  smoke 
problems  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  all  been  based  upon  the 
fact  that  you  could  educate  the  homeowner  to  fire  the  fuel  in  a smoke- 
less manner  — and  you  know  as  well  as  I do,  that  the  father  and 
mother  never  fired  the  furnaces. 

As  soon  as  Johnny  gets  old  enough,  he  is  sent  to  the  basement  and 
told  to  fire  the  furnace.  It  is  a very  distasteful  job  to  him;  so  he  throws 
everything  but  the  shovel  into  the  furnace  and  gets  out  of  there  as 
soon  as  he  can  and  doesn’t  come  back  until  the  afternoon. 

That  is  how  I got  into  politics,  I was  teaching  out  at  Washington 
University  and  the  Mayor  called  up  and  asked  for  somebody  to  sit  on 
the  committee  considering  the  smoke  problem,  and  they  sent  me  down 
to  represent  the  university.  I was  made  chairman  of  the  committee. 
We  wrote  a report  and  the  Mayor  liked  it.  He  said,  “Come  down  as 
my  secretary  so  that  you  can  put  this  thing  into  effect.”  I did. 

There  is  one  thing  you  must  remember  — that  you  can  get  too  far 
ahead  of  the  crowd  with  leadership.  If  you  do,  you  are  lost.  We  tried 


^ “A  Strategy  for  a Livable  Environment:  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,”  by  the  Task  Force  on  Environmental  Health  and 
Related  Problems,  June  1967  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office)  . 
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time  and  time  again  to  do  something,  but  we  were  not  successful  until 
we  had  four  days  where  the  atmospheric  condition  was  such  you 
couldn’t  see  across  rwelfth  Street.  And  then  the  public  demanded  that 
something  be  done;  and  as  soon  as  they  demanded  that  something  be 
done,  the  j)rogram  was  proposed.  We  organized  a group  of  leading 
businessmen.  I'hey  proposed  this  program.  I was  consultant  to  the 
committee.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  it.  It  is  a very  simple 
thing. 

Mr.  Vanuergrifi- : Can  you  tell  us  the  specifics? 

Mr.  ITcker:  Yes;  we  took  it  in  two  steps.  First  of  all,  we  knew  that 
we  had  to  establish  a right  to  control  the  fuel.  Illinois  was  shipping  in, 
from  the  Belleville  district,  coal  with  an  ash  content  of  15  to  20  per- 
cent; sulfur  content,  6 to  7 percent.  The  high  sulfur  content  was  due 
to  the  fact  they  had  gone  to  machine  loading.  It  was  no  longer  hand- 
picked, so  they  were  throwing  everything  into  St.  Louis  to  burn;  coal 
was  selling  at  about  three  dollars  a ton  at  that  time. 

So  we  said  this:  1 hat  any  fuel  from  Illinois  with  the  ash  content  in 
excess  of  12  percent  and  sulfur  content  in  excess  of  2 percent  had  to 
be  washed  until  the  ash  content  did  not  exceed  12  percent.  This  was 
the  face  sample  analysis  of  the  coal  that  we  had. 

This  was  taken  to  court,  it  was  adjudicated  and  it  was  sustained. 
In  the  meantime,  we  didn’t  do  a thing  to  the  homeowner.  This  only 
applied  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  people.  We  did  require  that 
for  every  piece  of  new  equipment  that  was  purchased  you  had  to 
obtain  an  installation  permit  from  the  Smoke  Department.  In  other 
words,  each  installation  was  inspected  and  supervised. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  licensed  the  fuel  dealers.  We  put  out  a list 
of  acceptable  mines  from  Illinois,  mines  which  were  conforming  to 
our  requirements.  After  we  worked  on  that  for  awhile  we  had  the 
commercial  and  industrial  plants  pretty  well  under  control.  Then  we 
had  another  smoke  pall  which  they  called  Black  Tuesday.  That’s  when 
we  went  in  and  added  the  other  requirements;  that  is,  if  anybody 
wished  to  handftre  coal,  they  must  use  a fuel  which  had  a volatile 
content  less  than  23  percent  or  use  mechanical  fuel-burning  equip- 
ment. This  meant  they  either  had  to  buy  a stoker,  an  oil  burner,  or 
a gas  burner  for  a domestic  furnace  t)r  use  West  Virginia  coal  or  its 
equivalent. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  did  that,  we  passed  a companion  ordi- 
nance, because  we  felt  that  the  fuel  dealers  might  not  receive  this  in 
very  good  grace.  We  passed  a companion  ordinance  appropriating 
1300,000  authorizing  the  City  of  St.  Louis  to  go  into  the  fuel  business 
if  there  was  not  provided  to  the  citizens  a free  and  easy  supply  of 
legal  coal  at  a price  commensurate  with  its  value.  The  dealers  made 
the  statement  that  we  wouldn’t  have  nerve  enough  to  enforce  the 
ordinance. 

1 ()  offset  this,  the  statement  was  made  that  anyone  who  put  illegal 
fuel  in  their  bins  after  the  first  of  April  would  be  required  to  take 
it  out.  'Lhen  the  dealers  dragged  their  feet  about  bringing  in  Eastern 
coal.  We  called  them  into  a meeting  and  told  them  that  we  didn’t 
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want  to  go  into  the  coal  business  because  we  knew  if  we  ever  got  in, 
we  would  never  get  out.  So,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  bring 
the  coal  in;  otherwise,  we  were  going  in,  and  we  set  a date  when  we 
were  going  to  start.  And  then  they  brought  the  coal  in. 

Mr.  Vandergrii'f:  Thank  yon  so  much.  You,  of  course,  have  the 
practical  political  experience  but,  unlike  most  public  officials,  you 
have  an  expertise  in  this  subject  and  I would  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  your  reaction  to  this  question.  / am  wondering,  do  you  feel 
that,  as  some  have  said,  air  pollution  is  a problem  that  will  finally 
bring  a region  together?  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  today  in  the  St. 
Louis  region  or  in  the  Nation  as  a whole  — I know  you  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  this  subject  everywhere  — there  really  is  a region  pulling 
together,  a spirit  growing  in  this  respect?  Or  are  you  despairing  of 
this?  Is  this  why  you  say  the  Federal  Government  must  impose  these 
standards  upon  regions? 


Reason  for  Federal  Standards 

Mr.  Tucker:  First  of  all,  let  me  answer  the  last  part  of  your  ques- 
tion. The  reason  I say  the  Federal  Government  should  establish  cri- 
teria is  because  they  have  the  money  and  the  talent  and  the  means  to 
do  this  job.  What  I envision  is  this:  The  government  setting  up  the 
goals  they  would  like  to  have  for  the  atmosphere,  and  the  standards 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  eventually  attain  those  goals.  Then  each 
community,  according  to  its  immediate  needs,  could  choose  right  now 
the  standard  that  is  necessary. 

I believe  there  is  a growing  knowledge  among  the  people  that  there 
isn’t  one  form  of  government  locally  existing  at  the  present  time  that 
is  able  or  capable  of  handling  the  problems  today,  or  what  is  going 
to  occur  if  the  population  of  the  earth  continues  to  increase.  I believe 
that  there  has  to  be  a restructure  of  all  local  governments.  I have 
been  talking  for  years  in  this  particular  area  on  creating  a regional 
council  as  a preliminary  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
I feel  that  if  we  bring  people  together  and  we  have  a forum  in  which 
we  can  discuss  their  problems,  that  their  antagonisms  and  prejudices 
will  gradually  disappear,  and  a mutual  trust  will  be  born. 

I have  seen  it  happen  before  and  it  has  to  occur.  It  cannot  be 
avoided.  I think  the  sheer  economics  of  the  situation  is  going  to  force 
some  form  of  regional  government.  It  has  to  be  done  on  a regional 
basis.  The  East-West  Gateway  Committee,  I thought,  was  a fine  initial 
step.  Representatives  from  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis  County,  and  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  Madison  County,  St.  Clair  County  — all  are  sitting  on 
that  Committee  and  working,  I would  say,  rather  harmoniously.  It  can 
be  done  and  it  will  be  done  and  it  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Senator  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  have  given  a marvelous  service  to  that  field.  I 
was  not  quite  certain  what  you  said  the  maximum  sulfur  content  was 
for  industrial  use,  home  use,  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Ti'cker:  In  the  program  at  that  time,  Senator,  sulfur  was  not 
a cpiestion,  and  I think  it  illustrates  something  which  I think  you  are 
going  to  find  to  be  characteristic  of  air  pollution.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
was  cleared  up,  we  proceeded  to  get  complaints  about  fly  ash.  As  soon 
as  the  fly  ash  was  controlled,  we  got  complaints  about  fumes.  I think 
as  each  one  of  the  elements  became  predominant  in  the  atmosphere 
and  you  work  on  that  and  you  eliminate  it,  then  another  one  takes 
its  position. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Hoiu  do  you  feel  about  the  question  of  smoke,  then? 

Mr.  Tucker:  I'he  smoke?  We  prevented  it  from  being  formed. 

Mr.  Douglas:  How? 

Mr.  Tucker:  First  of  all,  by  making  them  use  equipment  which 
coidd  burn  the  fuel  from  Illinois  smokelessly;  and  in  the  handfired 
furnaces,  we  eliminated  smoke  by  making  them  burn  a fuel  of  23  per- 
cent volatile  or  less,  instead  of  41  or  42,  percent. 

Mr.  Douglas:  That  is  the  minimum  requirement? 

Mr.  Tucker:  The  ash  content  came  down  to  5 or  6 percent  and  the 
sulfur  came  down  to  less  than  1 percent. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Some  years  ago  I went  through  the  Ruhr  in  Ger- 
many. I was  there  during  the  period  of  the  golden  industrial  activity 
and  I was  struck  with  the  fact  they  didn’t  have  much  smoke.  There 
were  a lot  of  factories  in  the  towns  and  I wondered  if  they  had  been 
able  to  utilize  the  byproducts  of  coal  in  their  steel  industry.  The 
chemical  industry  of  Germany  developed  out  of  the  steel  and  coal 
industry,  as  I understand  it,  utilizing  the  coal  byproducts.  Is  this 
possible  in  this  country?  I don’t  think  we  have  developed  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  Tucker:  From  the  tars? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes. 

Mr.  Tucker:  Oh  yes.  In  fact,  I would  say  'way  back  in  the  First 
World  War,  Monsanto  Chemical  used  to  take  all  the  tar  from  the 
Laclede  Gas-Light  Company’s  coke  plant.  I think  aspirin  initially 
comes  from  a coal  tar  product. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Is  this  being  carried  on  now? 

Mr.  Tucker:  Yes.  Take  some  of  your  steel  companies  in  your  own 
state,  Illinois.  7 hey  are  manufacturing  coke  out  of  the  coal,  and  they 
are  using  the  gases  from  that  for  heating  their  ovens. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Is  this  an  expensive  process  or  does  it  pay  for  itself 
in  the  value  of  the  byproduct? 

Mr.  Tucker:  I think  it  depends  on  which  ones  you  are  considering. 
I think  an  economic  analysis  has  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I think  in  New  York,  where  Consolidated  Edison  has 
many  plants,  as  you  know,  most  of  the  smoke  which  is  created  and 
polluting  the  atmosphere  comes  from  their  plants.  Not  to  go  into  too 
much  detail,  would  this  be  practicable  for  them  to  develop  coal  tar 
products? 

Mr.  Tucker:  They  don’t  use  coal  as  a rule.  They  are  using  oil. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Is  it  oil? 
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Mr.  Tucker:  Crude  oil,  T think.  Comes  from  Venezuela  — high  sul- 
fur content. 

Smoke  Pollution  and  Vested  Interests 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  went  tJirough  this  battle  in  the  Thirties  or  For- 
ties, when  the  new  ordinanee  went  into  effeet.  Mayor  Diekrnann  was 
defeated  veiy  badly  for  reelection,  as  / remember,  and  he,  at  least, 
thought  he  was  defeated  because  of  this  ordinance,  and  he  complained 
very  bitterly  that  he  did  not  get  support  from  the  business  interests. 
I think  that  Dax>e  Lawrence,  of  Pittsburgh , copied  the  St.  Louis  ordi- 
nance and  the  Mellons  swore  on  a Bible  that  they  would  stand  behind 
him,  and  Jones-Laughlin  was  one  of  the  chief  offenders. 

Mr.  Tucker:  Every  elected  official  is  subject  to  certain  occupational 
hazards.  And  another  thing,  I don’t  believe  that  a defeated  candidate 
is  a proper  source  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  defeated.  I believe  this, 
too,  that  as  history  and  time  goes  on.  Mayor  Dickmann’s  administra- 
tion W'ill  be  remembered  for  smoke-elimination  above  all  other  things. 

During  the  enforcement  of  that  smoke  ordinance,  I would  report 
certain  trade  practices  and  the  government  comes  in  and  investigates 
me  instead  of  the  company.  I was  accused  of  getting  10  cents  on  every 
ton  of  coal  getting  in  here.  I was  accused  of  getting  $10  on  every 
stoker  that  was  sold.  They  circulated  brochures  around  my  house.  My 
kids  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  insults  because  their  father  was  in 
this  particular  program.  So,  I did  a little  suffering,  too,  a little  bleed- 
ing, because  it  is  pretty  tough  to  take.  But  I think  it  is  something 
that  has  to  be  done.  Had  smoke  not  been  eliminated,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  business  interests  to  get 
behind  all  these  developments  which  you  are  seeing  come  into  reality 
now. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Although  they  would  support  you. 

Mr.  Tucker:  As  I said,  they  supported  me,  let’s  put  it  that  way. 
They  supported  me  100  percent,  and  you  know  yourself,  that  no  man 
in  public  office  accomplishes  very  much,  alone.  He  needs  a lot  of  help. 

Mr.  Douglas:  It  is  a very  revealing  discussion. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  ask  one  or  two  brief  questions,  Mayor  Tucker. 
Your  comment  on  research  by  the  Federal  Government:  to  your  knowl- 
edge, has  any  research  been  commenced  by  the  Federal  Governmnt  to 
establish  what  is  the  true  way  to  deal  with  air  pollution? 

Mr.  Tucker:  I think  HEW  is  doing  some  of  it  now.  They  have 
had  a laboratory  in  Cincinnati  for  some  years,  and  I think  they 
opened  another  one  down  South.  And  they  are  the  agency  which  has 
been  instructed  by  Federal  law,  to  get  into  this.  I don’t  believe  as  yet, 
unless  I am  wrong,  that  the  criteria  have  been  definitely  established. 

Mr.  Lyons:  You  think  from  the  best  of  everything  that  filters  back 
to  you  at  your  level  here  in  St.  Louis,  the  research  efforts  are  probably 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  problem? 

Mr.  Tucker:  Whatever  they  are,  now,  they  should  be  speeded  up. 
Let’s  put  it  that  way. 


Mr.  Lyons:  You  think  it  is  more  of  a budgetary  responsibility? 

Mr.  I’ucrer:  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  L voNs:  Of}  the  subject  of  stujidards:  As  communities  establish 
standards,  there  is  always  a lot  of  play  and.  counterplay  to  the  effect 
that  people  shouldn't  be  forced  to  buy  expensive  equipment  today 
because  technology  isn't  adequate.  A fid  then  if  you  are  going  to  raise 
the  standards,  they  will  luwe  to  throw  away  all  the  equipment  and 
buy  new  equipment  for  differetit  standards  later  on. 

Mr.  I'l'cker:  Personally,  I don’t  think  that  that  is  an  entirely  sound 
objection,  because  throughout  the  whole  industrial  plant,  they  are 
buying  new  equi})inent  where  technology  has  not  reached  the  end  ot 
its  development.  So,  1 think  the  reverse  is  true.  As  I see  it,  you  should 
not  demand  residts  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  present  tech- 
nology. Whatever  technology  can  produce,  there  is  justification  for 
recpiiring  to  meet  that  standard.  But  to  say  that  you  have  to  do  better 
than  anyone  knows  how  to  do  at  the  present  time  — that  is  when 
they  lose  me. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I will  agree  with  you  there,  hi  your  judgment,  that 
type  of  argument  was  merely  used  to  impede  the  acceptance  of  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  Tucker:  You  would  not  have  the  automobile  today  if  people 
refused  to  buy  it.  You  wouldn’t  have  these  lovely  homes  Mrs.  Smith 
has  been  responsible  for  right  west  of  us  (Laclede  Village)  had  she 
assumed  the  idea  that  there  is  no  need  of  doing  anything  further 
until  new  materials  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I concur  with  your  judgment.  I was  just  wondering 
whether  these  arguments  have  been  effective  in  preventing  commu- 
nities from  adopting  standards  because  of  that  so-called  technological 
lag? 

Mr.  Tucker:  I think  this:  Industry  is  entitled  to  have  standards 
adopted  so  they  know  what  they  have  to  meet.  I think  it  is  unfair 
to  industry  to  permit  them  to  do  something  and  then  a week  later  say, 
well,  you  should  have  bought  this  instead.  You  should  tell  them  what 
they  have  to  meet. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Give  them  a life  expectancy? 

Mr.  Tucker:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Lyons:  l hank  you  very  much  for  your  experience  and  your 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  has  certainly  been  valuable  to  us. 

The  next  presentation  will  be  made  by  Mr.  John  Holabircl,  Jr.,  an 
architect  of  the  firm  of  Holabircl  and  Root,  of  Chicago.  He  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  carrying  on  his  family  tradition  of  fine,  out- 
standing architectural  design  and  civic  activity,  and  he  is  quite  active 
in  the  Mayor’s  Committee  in  Jackson  Park  and  the  Lincoln  Park  Con- 
servation Association  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  his  own  professional  re- 
sponsibilities in  his  architectural  firm,  so  the  Commission  is  interested 
in  his  views  in  this  area  of  discussion. 
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STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  HOLABIRD,  JR. 


Mr,  Holabird;  Mr.  I.yons  and  members  of  the  Commission,  it  is  a 
very  hard  act  to  follow  two  mayors,  and  I am  not  sure  I am  going  to 
speak  with  all  the  maturity  of  things  done  and  things  about  to  do. 

I think  I am  here,  supposedly,  as  a kind  of  devil’s  advocate,  and 
having  been  in  neighborhood  conservation  groups,  have  often  goaded 
public  officials.  Maybe  1 can  suggest  some  of  the  things  I see  as  a 
builder  and  city  dweller,  because  I have  lived  in  Chicago  all  my  life 
— in  the  middle  of  Chicago.  I brought  up  four  daughters  on  an  old 
street,  in  an  old  house.  There  is  a highrise  building  on  one  side  that 
takes  our  sun,  and  a questionable  hotel  down  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  bookie  joints  and  shopping  and  litjuor  stores.  I think  my  daugh- 
ters are  lucky  to  have  grown  up  in  such  a sophisticated  atmosphere 
and,  as  hearty  young  women  now,  1 hope  they  are  going  to  live  in  the 
cities.  We  frown  on  suburbs  where  I come  from. 

I think  anything  your  Commission  can  do  is  wonderful.  Mayor 
Cervantes  mentioned  “battle”  two  or  three  times,  and  I am  afraid  I 
am  going  to  use  this  metaphor.  It  is  a battleground,  and  I don’t  think 
anybody  is  taking  it  very  seriously.  For  so  long,  in  everything  we  have 
done,  we  have  used  up  our  cities  like  automobiles  — turned  them  in 
and  thrown  them  away,  and  we  can’t  do  it  any  more.  I tried  to  think, 
for  this  Commission,  “What  is  wrong  in  the  city?”  I like  cities.  I am 
happy  living  in  cities,  but  they  are  getting  worse,  partly  because  of 
population  and  partly  because  of  schools  and  many  other  things. 
I am  sure  you  will  take  up  all  these  problems  along  with  your  other 
hearings,  but  I am  here  for  other  reasons. 

It  seems  that  I have  four  or  five  things  to  say:  (1)  the  democratic 
process  and  the  time  lag;  (2)  the  building  codes  and  research  — which 
you  are  going  to  go  into  more  this  afternoon;  (3)  zoning  ordinances 
and  the  lack  of  authority;  (4)  full,  creative  planning.  I am  not  sure 
I can  hit  them  all.  I know  you  want  to  have  time  for  some  of  the 
people  here  to  talk. 

Time  and  the  Democratic  Process 

The  time  lag  — the  democratic  process  and  the  time  lag  — I don’t 
know  how  you  can  adjust  the  two.  You  set  up  programs,  you  designate 
areas.  You  become  dependent  upon  Federal  planning,  the  planning 
allocation  — a lot  of  paper  work  is  involved  in  getting  the  plan  to  this 
level.  By  this  time,  maybe  there  is  a change  in  administration,  or  a 
change  in  appropriation,  new  people  come  in  locally,  maybe  different 
mayors  or  new  planning  personnel.  You  have  civilian  reviews,  you 
have  open  hearings,  everybody  wants  to  be  on  a different  block,  and 
everyone  wants  a change  in  planning.  Maybe  there  is  six  years’  wait 
until  the  appropriation  is  finally  approved,  and  maybe  after  seven 
years,  you  contract  to  clear  it,  and  in  eight  years  the  site  is  ready,  and 
by  this  time,  people  are  competing  for  sites  and  private  interests  are 
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involved.  Then  they  get  an  architect  in  10  or  12  years,  and  by  this 
time,  the  whole  criteria  lor  which  you  set  up  the  plans  may  be  com- 
pletely changed. 

It  was  changed  in  the  Lincoln  Park  area,  for  we  now  have  a great 
new  ])rivate  development.  1 don’t  know  if  it  is  great,  but  it  is  a huge 
development,  a kind  of  Gaslight  Square  as  in  St.  Louis  — old  Victo- 
rian buildings,  phony  gas  lanterns,  a kind  of  San  Francisco-type  amuse- 
ment street  — all  moved  in  on  this  area,  and  into  a mixed  neighbor- 
hood with  many  kinds  of  people. 

Now,  there  are  only  very  rich  people  living  in  the  area,  and  the 
old  houses  are  priced  out  of  sight  for  a mixed  neighborhood,  and  by 
mixed,  I mean  economically  and  racially. 

I don’t  know  what  you  can  do  about  it.  The  government  has  to  be 
flexible.  A private  client  wouldn’t  stand  for  the  delay.  He  wants  some- 
thing built  in  two  or  three  years  so  he  can  get  producing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  fighting  a battle,  and  we  needed  a 
million  men  to  fight  and  improve  housing,  we’d  do  it.  We  wouldn’t 
waste  any  time.  We  would  go  about  it  and  do  the  job.  This  is  point 
one. 

I was  going  to  say  we  could  all  go  to  Europe  to  see  the  cities  that 
were  organized  with  some  reason,  with  a plan.  We  have  so  little  plan- 
ning and  most  of  it  handled  by  private  interests.  We  hope  these  proj- 
ects are  going  to  do  well,  but  we  don’t  know  that  they  are,  and  we 
have  very  few  standards.  One  of  the  reasons  that  planning  is  very 
inflexible  is  the  governments,  themselves.  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments set  up  so  many  paperwork  offices.  These  are  staffed  with  good 
men  and  very  competent,  but  there  are  so  many  reviewing  bodies  that 
plans  go  back  and  forth  interminably. 

Speaking  of  architectural  service,  a person  relies  on  our  professional 
judgment.  If  we  are  hired  by  a government  client,  we  go  back  and 
forth,  from  one  level  to  the  next.  And  there  are  reviews  and  reviews, 
and  you  become  messenger  boys,  and  then  there  is  more  paper  work. 
I think  it  degrades  the  professional  service.  Either  you  ought  to  get 
very  fine  architects  in  government  and  do  it  yourselves  or  you  have  to 
be  somewhat  flexible  and  take  some  professional  advice  as  you  would 
take  military  advice,  presumably,  or  legal  advice.  I wish  I knew  how 
to  speed  up  the  process. 


Research  Missing  on  Building  Codes 

I am  not  going  to  talk  very  much  about  building  codes  because,  as 
I say,  you  are  going  to  talk  about  that  later.  My  big  concern  with  this 
is  that  we  don’t  have  the  research.  Mayor  Tucker  was  just  mentioning 
this;  I think  either  the  government  or  some  private  interest  is  going 
to  have  to  really  find  out  about  building  the  way  one  finds  out  about 
missiles  and  military  spending  and  health  and  medicine  and  aids  to 
science. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fantastic  that  we  don’t  know  what  is  an 
acceptable  level  lor  coal  tar  in  the  atmosphere.  I don’t  think,  really, 
that  Mayor  Tucker  had  to  say  there  shouldn’t  be  smoke.  T think  it  is 
up  to  the  Public  Health  Department  to  say  there  is  to  be  no  more 
polluting  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  it  is  uj)  to  everybody  to  com- 
ply, just  as  you  put  brakes  on  your  automobile,  and  fdter  the  water 
you  drink  for  protection.  I think  research  should  be  going  on.  I don’t 
think  private  industry  can  do  all  this.  I think  we  have  to  find  what 
kind  of  new  fuels  to  use.  Maybe  we  don’t  have  to  run  electric  conduit 
all  through  the  whole  building  connected  to  electric  power  which  is 
eventually  connected  with  Commonwealth  Edison.  Maybe  we  should 
have  an  electronic  system.  Nobody  knows.  Nobody  is  trying. 

It  seems  foolish  when  we  have  so  little  water  left  to  be  so  wasteful. 
First,  we  have  to  filter  it  before  we  drink  it  and  then  flush  it  down 
somebody’s  river,  taking  some  pollutants  out.  Maybe  we  shouldn’t  use 
water  except  for  drinking  and  bathing.  We  are  such  a smart  Nation, 
you  think  somebody  would  be  figuring  this  out  and  not  spending 
money  on  the  elaborate  piping  which  we  put  in  pipe-by-pipe  and 
vent-by-vent,  which  we  are  required  to  do.  It  raises  costs,  and  if  you 
have  seen  buildings  before  we  cover  them  all  up  with  plaster,  you 
know  what  I am  talking  about.  It  is  fantastic. 

You  are  going  to  talk  to  people  who  know  more  about  zoning.  We 
have  a pretty  good  ordinance  in  Chicago  to  protect  the  status  quo  — 
not  really  planned.  The  only  place  where  real  zoning  takes  place  is 
when  the  city  or  Federal  Government  buys  land,  and  they  can  then 
rezone  it.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  done,  it  seems,  by  the  city  rather 
than  allowing  the  private  speculator  to  come  in  and  build  whatever  he 
thinks. 

Right  now,  we  are  in  the  process  of  building  a huge  wall  along  the 
lake  front  in  Chicago.  It  is  very  nice  for  the  people  that  live  there 
but  very  sad  for  99  percent  of  the  city  which  is  not  along  the  lake 
front.  Because  there  were  already  some  high  buildings  there,  the  whole 
thing  was  zoned  a highrise  area.  I don’t  know  what  you  do  about  that. 


How  to  Get  Creative  Planning 

I was  going  to  talk  about  creative  planning.  I don’t  know  how  you 
really  achieve  good  architectural  professional  services.  I don’t  even 
know  how  you  produce  people  that  can  plan.  Along  with  a lagging 
research  program  about  building,  there  are  few  professors  of  urban 
studies,  and  previous  few  schools  where  you  can  learn  how  you  run 
a city  in  the  20th  century. 

We  send  6,000  men  at  taxpayers’  expense  through  Military,  Naval 
and  Air  Force  Academies  (all  of  us  found  out  during  the  war  we  can 
learn  to  fight  in  three  months);  but  we  expect  people  to  run  cities 
with  precious  little  background.  I am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
Army  technical  schools.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  really  on  the  ball  in 
this  country,  people  like  myself  and  other  middle-aged  people  in  the 
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profession  should  be  going  back  lo  technical  schools.  Manufacturers 
do  this  when  they  have  a new  product  and  they  want  their  personnel 
to  learn  about  it. 

1 think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  school  and  find  out  something  about 
the  new  techniejues  of  cities.  But  there  is  nothing  like  that  available 
and  no  place  where  they  teach  it.  It  would  be  great  if  the  mayors  or 
building  departments  of  a city  were  able  to  go  back  for  a year  or  six 
months,  or  a summer  seminar  or  something  like  that,  and  really  find 
out  what  the  possibilities  were.  We  don’t  do  that.  There  isn’t  a school 
in  the  first  place.  Architects,  we  think,  know  more  about  cities  than 
anybody  else,  but  the  planners  have  the  job,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  very  thoughful  and  wonderful  people. 

It  is  a very  complicated  thing,  and  you  all  know  so  much  better 
than  1 the  number  of  things  that  get  involved. 

I think  there  ought  to  be  an  academy  or  graduate  school  set  up  for 
training  the  best  kind  of  administrator  we  know,  that  would  take  all 
these  problems  into  consideration. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  have  a creative  administrator  in  Washington 
and  then  not  to  have  right  down  the  line  people  that  are  creative.  It 
is  very  hard  to  do,  I suppose,  and  still  run  a tight  ship  and  have  the 
civil  servant  and  the  control  of  the  jobs.  For  example,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult, if  we  have  a good  idea,  to  get  anybody  to  listen.  At  my  level, 
1 talk  with  the  local  administrator  and  if  he  doesn’t  choose  to  approve 
my  design,  even  if  Washington  says,  “Let’s  do  great  new  projects,’’ 
1 don’t  get  beyond  this  level.  This  happened  on  a Chicago  housing 
project  for  the  elderly.  (1  am  sure  it  has  happened  to  St.  Louis  archi- 
tects here.)  We  were  designing  in  a neighborhood  that  I though  would 
remain  low  level  and  our  building  should  go  with  the  community.  We 
ended  up  building  a “project,’’  because  the  local  housing  people  felt 
that  this  type  was  the  only  thing  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Wash- 
ington. But  we  never  got  above  them  to  find  out,  and  couldn’t  unless 
one  becomes  devious  and  breaks  the  chain  of  command  — which  I 
don’t  think  is  good  practice. 

At  any  rate,  1 think  there  is  a real  battlefield  here,  and  I would 
certainly  like  to  be  part  of  this  war  when  it  gets  going.  The  only  thing 
I can  say  as  a helpful  thing  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  do  good  and 
improve  cities  with  the  government,  the  operation  has  to  be  a good 
bit  more  flexible  so  you  can  do  so.  If  this  means  this  is  less  democratic, 
it  has  to  be.  I think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  government 
notions  about  both  the  research  and  the  building  materials  and  put- 
ting things  together  and  prefabrication,  as  well  as  some  kind  of  insti- 
tution or  government  help  to  private  institutions,  and  how  you  learn 
what  makes  the  wheels  go  around  in  a great  big  city,  so  we  don’t  have 
to  spend  20  years  to  hnd  out  how  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way  and 
then  redo  it. 

I guess  that  is  about  all  1 have  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Holabird.  These  are  very 
thoughtful  observations.  I would  like  to  call  on  the  Commission  to 
see  if  they  have  any  questions. 
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QUESTIONS  RY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  O’Neill:  Mr.  Holabird,  for  the  record,  I would  like  to  point 
out  that  generations  of  research  and  billions  of  dollars  in  research  by 
private  manufacturers  have  evolved  eUwators,  compressors,  appliances, 
transformers,  and  so  forth,  so  there  is  a very  high  level  of  research  and 
developing  done  by  maimfacturers.  It  is  far  greater  research  than 
ever  went  into  NASA.  The  government  has  things  like  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  we  have  tried  to 
apply  everything  that  NASA  learned  in  space  to  building  construc- 
tion — nose  cones  and  the  materials  that  keep  them  from  melting,  the 
cooling  system  inside  the  space  capsules,  the  waste  disposal  system. 
They  are  not  applicable  because  they  cost  an  astronomical  figure, 
three  hundred  times  what  comparable  systems  cost. 

Now,  I am  curious  as  to  what  other  source  of  research  you  would 
suggest  and  who  would  you  suggest  do  this?  And  the  reason  I am 
curious  is  because  HUD  has  to  get  a political  commitment  before  they 
can  get  the  sort  of  money  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  and 
the  Defense  Department  gets  to  do  all  the  research,  and  we  don’t  yet 
have  that  political  commitment  to  do  anything  about  building.  HUD 
asked  for  only  $20  millioji  and  they  get  $15  or  $10  million.  That  is 
peanuts.  Whenever  McNamara  wants  $9  billion  to  go  to  the  moon  or 
spend  $2  billon  developing  a supersonic  transport  that  can’t  land  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  he  gets  it.  Who  would  you  have  do  the 
research  and  how  do  you  get  the  political  commitment  to  get  the 
money?  Could  you  be  a little  bit  more  specific  about  what  areas  you 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Holabird:  Well,  I understand  about  the  products,  and  there  is 
constant  change  and  better  things.  Whether  they  are  all  checked  out 
in  some  national  organization,  I am  not  sure.  I am  not  sure  about 
political  commitments,  either.  I just  don’t  know.  If  I wanted  to  know 
the  whole  business  of  sewage  disposal  — if  there  should  be  a home 
sewage  system,  if  there  should  be  a home  with  a whole  new  concept 
of  the  bathroom,  I don’t  think  the  Crane  Plumbing  Company  is  neces- 
sarily going  to  be  the  leader  in  scrapping  the  existing  bathroom. 
These  are  things  somebody  else  should  decide.  If  water  is  in  short 
demand,  maybe  we  ought  to  find  a system  that  doesn’t  use  water. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  We  do  know  luhat  is  cheapest  in  sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  Holabird:  “Cheapest”  isn’t  the  criterion  any  longer.  When  we 
were  discussing  roads  going  through  Jackson  Park  in  Chicago,  we  were 
told  that  the  cheapest  way  was  to  go  straight  through  the  park.  But  we 
said  nobody  had  put  a dollar  amount  on  what  that  park  was  really 
worth,  and  the  park  was  worth  10  times  the  amount  of  any  other 
thing.  In  military  spending,  we  don’t  get  the  cheapest,  and  we  like  to 
think  the  airplane  you  ride  on  was  not  the  low  bid. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I am  not  for  the  cheapest  in  building  at  all.  But  we 
know  what  the  best  sewage  collection  system  and  treatment  is.  And 
you  can  re-use  the  water,  you  can  even  drink  it,  but  getting  it  done  is 
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a matter  of  political  commitment . You  hax>e  to  do  it  on  a metropolitan- 
zvide  basis,  and  you  have  to  get  the  constituency  to  say,  yes,  this  is 
the  sort  of  thi?ig  zee  zea?it.  I ivonder  zvhy  you  don't  make  each  person 
supply  clean  zeater.  You  knoze,  maybe  it  should  be  broken  dozen  to 
houses.  We  haz>e  so  many  things  zee  didn't  used  to  haz/e  — zeashers  in 
the  home  or  dryers  or  any  of  these  other  things.  Maybe  zee  don't  use 
zeater,  1 say,  in  this  zeay.  Maybe  somebody  else  does.  I don't  knoze. 

Mr.  Holabird:  I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  seems  some- 
l)ody  ought  to  be  thinking,  because  we  are  such  smart  people,  we 
ought  to  do  something.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  aren’t  building  for  low 
income  in  the  cities.  We  have  slums.  Maybe  one  has  a prettier  brick 
or  has  a couple  of  ideas  that  they  manage  to  slide  by  the  authorities. 
But  we  can’t  build  buildings.  We  can’t  do  it  very  well  for  a private 
speculator  and  still  get  the  kind  of  return  he  wants  unless  the  rents  are 
so  high  people  in  the  cities  cannot  live  in  them;  or  else  they  are  shod- 
dily built.  Maybe  there  are  better  ways,  you  know  — prefabricating 
whole  wall  sections.  This  has  been  tried.  “Habitat”  ^ — everyone  is 
committed  to  Habitat.  It  looks  like  it  would  be  kind  of  fun  to  live 
there,  though  at  present  it  is  a very  expensive  system;  maybe  from 
that,  a better  package  of  houses  will  come.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  put 
that  all  onto  the  concrete  manufacturer  or  the  cement  association  to 
come  up  with  such  a thing,  or  the  structural  steel  people  to  do  this, 
and  they  will  probably  use  their  own  product,  too.  They  have  all 
tried  it.  I think  some  of  these  things  should  be  done  with  the  govern- 
ment because  so  much  government  money  goes  to  building,  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  1 just  zeazit  to  point  out  one  thing  and  then  1 zeill 
drop  the  subject.  For  generations,  universities  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  have  been  studying  sezeage  collection  azid  treatment,  and  zee 
do  have  systems  that  can  be  put  in  each  house  and  you  are  using  the 
same  effluent  again  and  again.  It  doesn't  zeork  out  economically,  but 
research  is  being  done  all  the  time  in  departments  of  civil  engineer- 
ing and  biochemistry. 


Political  Commitment  Missing  for  Building  Research 

Mrs.  Smith:  Well,  I could  ask  lots  of  questions.  1 zvould  rather  like 
to  sit  dozen  and  talk.  1 zvould  like  to  bring  up  tzvo  points.  First,  in 
relation  to  cities,  and  the  zvhole  political  commitment  to  research, 
and  so  on:  Somehozv,  there  is  no  respect  for  design  of  any  kind  in 
relation  to  cities,  basically.  There  hasn't  been  any  money  to  really  do 
the  advanced  thinking,  and  it  seems  to  me  political  effort  must  start 
in  the  city.  FIozu  can  a city  gain  respect  for  architecture?  And  I don't 

^ rwelve-stoi7  prefabricated  dwelling  built  as  a demonstration  at  Montreal’s 
Ex[)o  ‘07  from  design  by  and  under  direction  of  Mosche  Safdie,  Israel-born 
aicbiiect.  I he  technological  objective  of  this  housing  system  was  to  test  mass 
production  (d  repetitive  elements,  avoiding  monotony.  Sociologically,  the  cluster 
liousing  was  expected  to  provide  a sense  of  community  without  sacrificing  space 
and  privacy  within  the  individual  dwelling- 
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beliexie  ihere  is  svch  a xvord  ns  fdaniirr:  xvlien  it  comes  to  three  dimen- 
sions, xidiatex/er  you  want  to  call  it,  it  is  architecture. 

My  second  question  has  to  do  with  such  an  increasing  number  of 
architectural  rexnew  boards.  I hofye  that  those  guys  sitting  around  the 
table  can  create  architecture  two  days  a month.  I am  asking:  What  is 
the  effect  of  architectural  review  boards  such  as  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion in  Washington , and  so  on? 

Mr.  Hoi.ahird:  I know  very  little  about  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Do  you  haxfc  such  a commission  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Holabird:  No.  I have  served  on  a couple,  1 think,  and  they 
have  been  somewhat  effective  on  urban  renewal  projects  in  Chicago. 
The  entrepreneur  submits  a bid  with  some  architectural  drawings  — 
a package.  But  the  city,  if  it  feels  that  architecturally  they  do  not  want 
to  commit  themselves,  brings  in  30  or  40  people  on  each  project  — 
people  that  presumably  have  some  notion  about  it  — and  groups  of 
two  or  three  talk  only  about  the  architectural  plans,  nothing  about 
the  land.  And  all  we  have  done  is  said  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
we  think  that  these  are  good  features  about  this  plan  and  these  are 
poor  features.  Also,  the  projects  that  were  most  acceptable  to  the  city 
have  gone  ahead.  I don’t  know  about  the  others.  I worked  with  the 
State  of  Illinois.  They  have  architectural  offices  and  various  review 
boards  and  trustees  and  a lot  of  laymen  get  in  on  the  scene  and  know 
nothing  about  what  is  going  on.  If  it  looks  pretty  or  has  a novelty, 
this  is  what  they  are  concerned  with.  Prettiness  is  necessary,  but  I 
don’t  think  every  building  has  to  have  a gimmick  outside. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Hoxu  do  you  get  political  commitment  and  interest  in 
the  city  into  Federal  programs?  There  is  no  budget  in  the  city  for 
creative  ideas,  for  thinking  in  advance.  Everything  is  under-pnanced 
there,  so  how  can  you  go  up  from  there? 

Mr.  Holabird:  I think  the  city  in  Federal  projects  — at  least  in  the 
Chicago  area  — has  been  far  superior  than  most  private  ones.  Maybe 
they  use  better  architects. 

Mrs.  Smith:  When  you  were  talking  about  an  area  that  took  10  or 
12  years  to  develop  — if  the  city  had  started  10  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, thinking  and  discussing,  thinking  ahead,  maybe  it  would  be 
ready. 

Mr.  Holabird:  I think  it  is  a good  sign  that  many  of  the  major 
newspapers  now  have  what  amounts  to  a critic  of  building,  you  know 
— the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  papers;  I probably  should 
know  about  the  St.  Louis  papers,  but  I don’t.  Hopefully,  you  have 
somebody  who  is  commenting  on  the  good  and  bad  things  that  are 
going  on.  People  ought  to  know  that  we  live  with  these  buildings  or 
projects  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  you  have  to  have  some  respon- 
sibility for  your  city  and  your  neighborhood.  I don’t  think  architects 
should  be  allowed  to  put  anything  they  want  on  the  outside,  either  — 
just  any  kind  of  sign  or  lettering  or  any  kind  of  street  hardware,  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be. 
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Mrs.  Smith;  All  of  Ihis  fakes  money  ajtd  real  commitrnejit  on  the 
part  of  the  city  to  get  good  desigti.  Yon  have  to  help.  Yon  have  to  help 
get  the  mayor  elected  and  others  ivho  will  support  this. 

Mr.  Hoi.abird:  This  is  where  oiir  money  should  be  spent  rather 
than  on  other  things.  I don’t  want  to  get  into  a fight  because  I have 
no  real  position  on  this.  I am  terribly  worried  about  our  cities,  as 
most  other  jDeople  are;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  still  train  our  army 
officers  better  than  we  train  our  public  officials.  Doctors  are  well 
trained,  but  builders  of  cities  are  not  well  trained,  and  I think  they 
should  be,  because  they  afiect  so  many  people  and  they  are  going  to 
affect  more  and  more  and  more. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  We  are  going  to  be  talking  about  building  codes 
this  afternoon , and  I xvon’t  trouble  yon  for  a long  reaction  on  that, 
but  I would  be  ixiterested.  Do  yon  see  the  problems  in  the  lack  of  con- 
sistency? 

Mr.  Holabird:  1 think  there  ought  to  be  national  standards  on  this. 
Building  is  done  all  over,  contractors  work  all  over  the  place,  and 
architects  can  travel  anywhere,  and  engineers.  It  seems  ridiculous  that 
you  have  to  pick  up  the  code  in  Ann  Arbor  and  look  at  another  code 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  what-not.  I think,  if  these  codes  are  stand- 
ards for  public  health  and  safety,  they  ought  to  be  for  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  not  just  the  health  and  safety  of  Chicago  or 
Arlington,  Texas,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  T//erc  are  some  differences? 

Mr.  Holabird:  Yes. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  You  think  a national  standard  would  form  a 
basis  on  which  we  would  operate  efpciently? 

Mr.  Holabird:  Yes.  We  get  a code  saying  the  walls  have  to  be  so 
thick  and  then  you  must  have  a layer  of  plaster.  It  is  awfully  hard 
when  you  get  a new  material.  We  have  to  go  back  down  the  line 
through  all  the  various  codes  and  get  them  accepted  again.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if  there  was  a central  way  of 
getting  this  information. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Do  you  see  much  hope  in  the  matter  of  mass  pro- 
ducing and  packaging  materials? 

Mr.  Holabird:  You  mean  the  prefabricated  things? 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Yes,  as  a means  of  achieving  greater  economy. 

Mr.  Holabird:  We  always  had  trailer  homes  and  they  have  never 
been  especially  handsome  or  beautiful  things  in  the  way  of  living. 
But  this  is,  essentially,  I guess,  what  Habitat  is,  only  it  is  put  in  a lot 
sideways  rather  than  on  the  ground.  I don’t  know.  That  is  why  I am 
saying  maybe  you  don’t  have  to  have  this  maze  of  connections  before 
you  can  plug  in  your  kitchen  or  plug  in  your  bathroom  — so  much  of 
a network  that  you  have  to  fit  into.  For  example,  the  airplane  toilet 
and  tlie  old  Pullman  toilet  seem  to  work.  Maybe  we  shouldn’t  be  con- 
nected with  the  whole  system  and,  therefore,  have  to  have  the  elab- 
orate vents.  I don’t  know  about  these  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
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body  in  this  smart  country  slionld  sec  that  we  (an  cut  building  costs 
by  being  bright  and  smart  about  this. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Holabird:  I don't  know  what  a trailer  costs  — four  or  five 
thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Douglas:  I think  in  order  to  make  some  time  for  people  that 
luant  the  floor,  as  much  as  I should  like  to  ask  questions,  I ivill  waive 
my  turn. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I think  I will  pursue  the  same  thinking.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Holabird,  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  listen  to 
your  views. 

Before  we  call  upon  some  of  those  in  attendance  who  want  to  make 
verbal  statements,  let  me  take,  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission to  thank  the  superintendent  of  the  Soldiers  Memorial  for 
making  this  very  fine  facility  available  to  the  Commission  to  hold  this 
hearing  in  St.  Louis  and  being  so  thoughtful  and  helpful  in  making 
everything  run  as  smoothly  as  he  has. 

Mrs.  Anne  Voss,  Supervisor  of  Housing  Programs  for  the  Human 
Development  Corporation  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  is  here.  If  you 
wish,  after  your  presentation,  you  witnesses  may  supplement  your  talk 
by  a written  communication  to  the  Commission. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES  . 


Mrs.  Voss:  Not  Enough  Housing  for  Poor 

Mrs.  Voss:  I would  like  to  state  that  my  remarks  are  directed  to- 
wards one  premise.  I believe  the  Federal  Government  should  spend  a 
far  greater  portion  of  its  money  to  service  housing  for  low-income 
persons.  These  are  the  people  that  are  most  in  need  and  also  the 
greatest  victims  of  social  problems  in  our  urban  corridors.  And  I 
don’t  feel  that  a sufficient  percentage  of  Federal  dollars  are  now  going 
into  direct  service  to  low-income  people  in  such  an  important  area 
as  housing. 

In  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Area,  by  conservative  estimates,  by  census 
and  other  data,  a half-million  people  are  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing — substandard  buildings  lacking  adequate  plumbing  — with  over- 
crowded schools,  in  poverty  areas  where  the  high  school  dropout  rate 
is  29  percent.  And  it  is  obvious  what  this  does  to  these  kids’  chances 
to  get  a job. 

There  is  greater  incidence  of  disease  and  death  in  low-income  areas; 
this  is  where  40  percent  of  the  fire  alarms  occur;  almost  10  percent  of 
the  city’s  population  this  year  was  on  some  type  of  welfare  program, 
old  age  assistance,  general  relief,  ADC,  or  total  permanent  disability. 
Slightly  over  1 percent  of  the  County’s  population  is  receiving  assist- 
ance. These  are  figures  that  I am  sure  you  are  familiar  with,  and  they 
stress  the  overabundance  of  problems  in  areas  of  low-income  housing. 
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I'here  are  many  things  we  are  doing  in  St.  Louis  to  overcome  these 
and  you  have  heard  some  of  them,  and  I would  like  to  send  you  docu- 
ments about  the  war  on  poverty  — what  it  is  doing  to  service  families. 
We  need  rehabilitation  of  our  existing  housing  supply.  Especially, 
FHA  policies  must  be  geared  to  serve  the  low-income  people  in  the 
inner  city.  Currently,  with  regard  to  existing  structures,  it  is  indicated 
most  of  the  city  will  have  to  be  replaced  in  10  to  15  years.  I live  in  a 
house,  myself,  on  the  West  End,  that  contractors  tell  me  would  cost 
$85,000  to  replace  anywhere  in  the  area,  and  it  was  appraised  by  FHA 
standards  first  at  |8,900  and  then  at  $12,000.  1 think  this  is  atrocious 
when  you  point  this  down  to  the  low-income  people  — both  tenants 
and  homeowners  in  the  inner  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  major  portion  of 
our  low-income  population  rely  on  the  private  market  for  their  resi- 
dence; for  example,  in  the  city,  where  1,700  homes  will  be  demolished 
in  the  next  two  years  for  urban  renewal,  school  construction,  high- 
ways, 1,500  of  these  families  affected  will  have  to  seek  housing  in  the 
private  market.  They  are  often  restricted  by  both  race  and  economics. 
We  need  more  liberal  FHA  financing  in  their  standard  programs,  as 
well  as  their  Section  312  ^ government  loans;  and  larger  Section  115  “ 
rehabilitation  grants  to  save  a large  portion  of  our  city.  Not  only  to 
save  charming  architecture,  but  to  serve  as  decent  housing  for  low 
incomes. 

I would  ask  you  to  investigate  funds  going  to  low-income  housing 
and  what  percentage  goes  into  direct  service  to  low-income  families. 
I submit  it  is  too  small  a percentage.  The  221(d)(3)  ^ program  never 
served  low-income  families.  We  need  a larger  share  to  insure  vitality 
and  growth  of  our  community.  We  are  divided  by  the  government 
boundaries.  Nondiscriminatory  housing  must  be  extended  to  all  loans 
which  are  insured  by  any  Federal  agency,  including  those  of  federally 
insimed  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  We  need  Federal 
assistance  for  our  present  inadequate  public  housing  development 
projects  to  make  them  come  up  to  any  kind  of  minimum  standards  of 
housing. 

The  current  rent  subsidy  program  undertaken  by  the  St.  Louis 
Housing  Authority  is  excellent  and  should  be  expanded  and  is  prac- 
tically the  sole  hope  for  low-income  residents  in  this  area.  But  there 
are  only  600  units  approved.  We  need  more  scattered  public  housing, 
as  well  as  upgrading  of  our  current  projects. 

It  is  stated  there  are  125,000  low-income  families  who  are  presently 
in  substandard  dwellings. 

In  the  area  of  education,  which,  as  you  know,  greatly  affects  the 
growth  of  the  city,  1 believe  it  is  essential  for  Federal  controls,  if  you 
will,  to  combine  city  and  county  school  districts  and  their  tax  sup- 
port for  education.  In  addition,  there  is  a need  for  more  develop- 


^ Three  precent  Federal  loans  for  rehabilitation  in  urban  renewal  and  con- 
centrated code  enforcement  areas. 

^ FHA-adrninistered  grant  of  $1,500  for  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  urban 
renewal  areas. 

“ See  footnote,  page  10. 
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merit  funds  in  Iioiisino,  possibly  tliroiujli  tlic  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  to  private  groups,  to  rclialiilitate  housing  in  this  area. 

That  is  all  I have  at  this  moment.  I will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
longer  statement. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  comments 
and  your  condensation  of  a lot  of  important  facts  within  the  five 
minutes’  time. 

Let  me  call  next  on  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis. 

Aid.  Clark:  Subsidized  Flight  to  Suburbs 

Mr.  Clark:  Thank  you  very  much.  First  of  all,  I would  like  to  say 
that  I certainly  hope  that  a Commission  dealing  with  urban  problems 
would  have  more  time  to  deal  with  what  I consider  the  real  problem 
of  the  urban  communities;  that  is,  the  problem  that  is  very  rapidly 
turning  our  urban  communities  into  all-Negro  communities.  Negroes, 
as  they  are  today  in  America,  being  second-class  citizens,  place  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  future  of  the  city  and,  likewise,  I feel,  on 
the  future  of  our  country. 

I feel  that  our  cities,  if  they  are  to  be  saved,  must  become  inte- 
grated. Most  white  people  view  urban  problems  as  Negro  problems, 
and  until  the  white  Americans  feel  that  the  problems  touching  the 
cities  touch  them  in  a realistic  fashion,  the  problems  will  be  with 
us  for  a very  long  time.  As  far  as  the  problems  of  air  pollution, 
white  Americans  can  move  out  of  the  cities  where  the  smoke  hovers, 
to  the  county  — and  I have  heard  them  say  that  there  is  very  little 
smoke  out  here  — and  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  assists  this 
kind  of  movement  by  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  freeways,  sub- 
ways, highways,  and  all  other  kinds  of  ways  to  get  people  from  the 
downtown  area  to  the  suburban  areas,  this  condition  will  continue 
to  accelerate. 

I think  our  business  communities  also  have  a real  responsibility  in 
this  area.  They  are  primarily  concerned,  and  many  of  our  city  ad- 
ministrations are  concerned,  with  the  development  of  the  downtown 
areas.  And  then  they  are  likewise,  concerned  with  getting  people  that 
work  in  the  downtown  area  home  to  the  county.  This  makes  the  city 
and  the  community  where  most  of  the  problems  lie  develop  into 
nothing  more  than  a canyon. 

Many  of  of  the  white  Americans  have  made  decisions  in  their 
living  rooms  and  in  their  kitchens  that  they  do  not  want  to  live  with 
I Negroes.  I think  many  of  these  decisions  are  made  on  the  false  image 
of  the  American  Negro,  and  I certainly  hope  that  this  Commission 
i has  the  courage  and  the  forthrightness  to  help  present  to  America 
j the  correct  image  of  the  American  Negro.  I hope  you  will  do  some- 
I thing  about  the  mentality  that  embraces  a white  person  as  he  comes 
I to  our  shores  from  some  country  that,  maybe  a few  months  ago,  was 
I killing  and  maiming  our  boys,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
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anyone  else  in  this  country,  while  at  the  same  time,  denying  the  same 
rights  to  the  lellow-citizens  whose  skin  may  be  black.  These,  I say  to 
yon  as  Commission  members,  are  the  real  core  problems  of  the  urban 
cities.  Your  cities  are  becoming  all  black,  and  your  black  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  disadvantaged,  and  unless  you  do  some- 
thing about  the  fact.  No.  1,  that  your  cities  are  becoming  all  black; 
and,  No,  2,  the  black  citizens  are  becoming  disadvantaged,  you  and 
other  commissions  are  spinning  your  wheels. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Alderman  Clark,  for  your  very 
thoughtful  observations.  Our  Commission  has  devoted  a lot  of  atten- 
tion to  that  particular  problem. 

Let  me  call  on  the  last  witness  for  this  morning,  Mr.  Noah  Alper, 
President  of  the  Public  Revenue  Education  Council. 


Mr.  Alper:  Revise  Property  Tax  Structure 

Mr.  Alper:  Senator  Douglas,  Chairman  Lyons,  and  gentlemen: 
Mark  Twain  once  said,  when  a man  asked  him  about  the  spots  on 
his  vest,  “What  do  you  mean  — the  clean  spots?”  You  are  going  to  see 
a number  of  clean  spots  in  our  city.  But  I know  you  are  trained  to 
watch  for  the  other  spots  as  well. 

I'axation,  low-cost  housing,  good  neighborhoods  for  all  Americans, 
and  cities  that  remain  a great  stabilizing  force  are  part  of  your  goal. 
More  than  anything  else,  1 believe,  the  principles  of  economic  science 
and  social  philosophy  are  essential  to  conditioning  our  country  and 
our  states  and  our  communities  for  achieving  all  these  goals. 

Now,  so  we  don’t  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  problems  by 
treating  the  symptoms  — and  that  is  where  I think  the  subject  of 
economics  comes  into  play  —you  have  to  do  it  with  land  and  labor. 
When  land  value  is  created,  you  have  the  only  basis  of  economic 
science  you  can  have,  and  the  only  basis  of  taxation,  because  what 
that  tells  you  is,  look,  folks,  you  can  only  tax  that  which  nature  has 
given  you  or  that  which  man  must  create.  There  is  a direct  relation- 
ship between  labor  and  capital.  A demand  for  labor  is  a demand  for 
capital,  and  a demand  for  capital  is  a demand  for  labor.  Therefore, 
we  can  say  about  this  question  of  taxation,  which  I think  is  tre- 
mendously important  in  every  goal  — 1 have  heard  it  spoken  of  here 
this  morning  — that  you  can  only  collect  for  the  community’s  use 
the  rent  of  the  earth  or  the  rewards  of  human  effort  expressed  as 
wages  and  interest. 

Why  all  the  taxes  when  you  can  draw  but  from  two  sources?  This 
knowledge  enables  you  to  know  how  to  make  an  easier  or  harder 
task  for  people  to  secure  the  things  you  are  really  talking  about  here 
today  — good  clothing  and  shelter  and  some  of  the  needs  of  life. 
What  do  we  do?  We  have  shifted  the  burden  of  taxation  historically 
in  our  country  to  a point  where  the  great  bulk  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  government  is  eating  up  the  earned  wages  of  the  people  of  the 
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country  and  the  industry  of  the  country:  and  more  and  more  you  are 
lifting  the  tax  from  a thing  called  the  rent  of  the  earth. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  answer  will  be  to  find  some  way  in  which 
you  can  simplify  the  tax  structure,  so  the  human  brain  can  compre- 
hend it  and  so  the  people  will  know  that  the  choice  of  taxation  is 
either  on  the  value  of  the  land  or  on  labor.  We  can  take  care  of  the 
details  after  that.  With  this  knowledge,  by  putting  the  tax  burden 
on  the  land,  you  make  land  lower  priced  and  cheap.  You  take  the 
tax  off  the  products  and  human  services,  and  you  make  those  low- 
priced. 

I say,  to  assure  your  objectives,  make  the  land  costs  less,  and  prod- 
ucts and  services  cost  less. 

We  favor  land  ownership.  Anybody  that  has  looked  into  the  tax 
cpiestion  knows  our  country  has  favored  it  greatly  — giving  subsidies 
and  encouragement  to  do  things  that  make  the  land  valuable,  but 
the  owners  don’t  want  to  pay  what  it  is  worth.  We  can’t  bail  out  the 
situation  with  our  tax  structure  as  it  is.  The  basic  troubles  arise  at 
the  local  and  state  levels,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  deal  with 
the  property  tax. 

Now,  property  tax  is  two  things,  as  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned. 
It  is  a tax  on  the  land  and  a tax  on  the  improvements.  There  never 
was  a greater  mistake  made  than  the  State  of  Missouri  having  in  its 
Constitution  that  you  must  treat  these  two  different  factors  as  if  they 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  more  of  a local  problem,  more  of 
a state  problem,  but  the  states  are  running  away  from  the  property 
tax  to  do  the  very  thing  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  — taxing 
the  earnings  and  the  efforts  of  labor  and  capital  — and  this  has  put 
us  in  a bind.  We  are  never  going  to  get  out  unless  we  reverse  this 
tendency. 

We  have  as  a source  of  tax  revenue  the  unappropriated  rents  of 
land  by  the  billions  of  dollars.  Look  at  the  price  of  land:  $3.75  mil- 
lion a year  for  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  Radio  City. 
The  owner’s  children  can  collect  it  and  the  grandchildren  can  do  it 
and  never  put  in  one  single  bit  of  capital  or  labor-producing  services. 

That  is  a message  that  is  being  ignored  but  is  being  seen  more 
and  more  by  the  articles  in  House  and  Home  magazine.  Life,  Fortune 
and  many  others.  It  is  becoming  recognized. 

I appreciate  the  few  minutes  to  offer  these  ideas.  I hope  later  I can 
send  additional  material. ^ Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lyons:  You  may  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  I appre- 
ciate your  coming.  Next  will  be  Mr.  Ivory  Perry.  He  is  a housing 
specialist  with  the  Union-Sarah  Gateway  Center. 

Mr.  Perry:  Large-Family  Housing  Gap 

Mr.  Perry:  I would  like  to  discuss  the  problem  of  low  income 
for  housing.  We  don’t  have  any  type  of  program  for  large-family 
housing. 

^ Material  on  tax  reform  received  by  Commission. 
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Under  the  rent-subsidy  program,  we  only  had  34  units  leased  out 
to  low-income  families  and  they  only  had  three-bedroom  units.  Last 
week,  1 had  nine  families  evicted;  most  of  them  had  eight  to  twelve 
kids.  We  do  not  have  any  type  of  program  that  fits  these  families. 

Yesterday,  1 had  a man  and  his  father  and  nine  brothers  and  sisters 
sitting  on  the  street;  they  didn’t  have  enough  to  pay  the  rent.  This 
family  was  making  less  than  $3,100  a year  and  cannot  participate  in 
the  subsidy  program  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

I would  like  for  the  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  to  try 
to  create  [public  housing  for  the  very,  very  low  income.  I am  talking 
about  people  making  less  than  $3,100  a year.  The  district  I work  in 
has  some  52,000  people  and  20  percent  of  those  people  make  less 
than  $3,100  a year  and  they  are  not  covered  by  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Until  today,  there  were  no  type  of  units 
that  would  house  a family  of  six  or  more  in  public  housing.  They 
only  have  two-,  three-bedroom  units  and  the  type  of  people  I work 

with  have  larger  families  than  that,  f would  also  like  for  the  Com- 

mission to  take  into  consideration  more  money  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, because  the  people  that  really  need  help  do  not  benefit. 

I would  like  for  the  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  and 

talk  to  the  people  from  the  ghettos.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  Com- 

mission to  consider  more  money  for  housing  and  getting  employ- 
ment, to  spend  more  money  for  that  than  building  the  cities  up,  or 
you  will  have  a Milwaukee  or  Watts. 

Mr.  Shuman:  Mr.  Smart  here,  who  is  on  our  staff,  is  conducting  a 
study  of  housing  for  large  poor  families.  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  cities 
covered  in  that  study. 

Mr.  Perry:  This  urban  renewal  is  Negro  removal.  They  are  knock- 
ing down  the  houses  and  they  have  no  place  to  relocate  the  families. 
These  people  cannot  take  too  much  more.  I say  80  percent  of  the 
people  didn’t  have  their  homes  paid  for  and  didn’t  get  enough  money 
to  buy  another  one.  Most  of  them  are  forty,  fifty  years  old;  it  is  too 
late  to  start  over  in  buying  another  home. 

Mr.  Shuman:  Your  powt  is  that  we  ought  to  he  looking  into  this 
question  of  housing  for  a larger  family? 

Mr.  Perry:  You  can  do  what  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Shuman:  1 agree  with  you  on  that.  Housing  for  the  large  poor 
family,  which  you  suggested  looking  into,  is  important  and  we  will 
have  a study  available  on  that  subject  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Lyons:  We  will  hear  one  more  witness  from  the  audience,  and 
then  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  session,  we  will  take  the 
remainder  who  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  James  Sporleder,  is  he  still  in  the  room?  No,  he  is  gone, 
apparently. 

Earline  Yeargin. 
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Miss  Yeargin:  ‘‘The  Places  We  Are  in  Now” 


Miss  Yeargin:  Mr.  Perry  has  said  just  about  what  I was  going  to 
say.  What  he  didn’t  say  is,  we  rent  these  houses  from  the  landlords, 
we  have  to  take  them  for  $60,  $70  a month,  and  we  have  six,  seven 
children  in  two  or  three  rooms  and  if  you  get  sick  or  your  check 
gets  cut  off  or  you  get  laid  off  on  your  job  or  you  can’t  pay  the  rent, 
they  set  you  out.  When  they  do  this,  they  bang  on  your  doors,  call 
you  on  the  phone,  make  you  upset  and  put  you  in  the  hospital  with 
a nervous  breakdown.  What  is  going  to  be  done  about  this,  while  you 
are  trying  to  get  things  built  up,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now 
about  the  places  we  are  in  now? 

You  talk  to  the  businessmen,  the  mayors  and  all  them.  They  don’t 
live  here.  They  don’t  get  harassed  by  the  landlords.  They  don’t  have 
a house  full  of  children  in  two  or  three  rooms  that  don’t  eat  maybe 
but  one  meal  a day,  and  no  clothes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  ones  that  need  help  right  now  and  not  tomorrow? 

I am  the  one  that  lives  in  there.  I know  what  is  going  on.  These 
are  the  people  you  should  be  trying  to  talk  to  — not  the  rich  folks 
that  live  out  in  Ladue.  You  need  to  come  down  in  the  slums  and  come 
in  our  houses  and  knock  on  our  doors  and  look  at  how  we  live.  We 
live  as  dogs.  We  are  not  quite  as  educated  as  you  are,  maybe  we  don’t 
have  the  same  schooling.  We  are  human,  we  bleed,  our  hearts  beat, 
we  are  born,  we  live  and  die,  and  in  the  slums,  we  never  know  any- 
thing better.  Nobody  thinks  enough  of  us  to  come  down  and  look 
into  our  situation  and  ask  what  we  need,  and  what  is  your  problem? 
That  is  all  I have  to  say.  That  is  our  problem. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you.  We  will  recess  the  hearing  at  this  time 
and  reconvene  here  in  this  room  at  2 o’clock. 

(Adjournment.) 


Soldiers  Memorial 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Afternoon,  October  11,  1967 

The  effect  of  building  codes  on  housing  costs,  and  on  the  accept^ 
ability  of  new  building  materials  to  encourage  orderly  develop- 
ment  standards,  and  code  administration  in  general  were 
i subjects  of  discussion  at  this  afternoon  session  in  St.  Louis, 
Determining  restraints  on  housing  production  for  the  lower- 
I income  groups  received  major  emphasis. 

BUILDING  CODES  AND  EFFECT  ON  HOUSING  SUPPLY 

Mr.  Lyons:  We  will  now  continue  with  the  hearing.  We  have 
three  gentlemen  from  the  St.  Louis  area  who  are  active  in  the  con- 


struction  industry  and  who  will  testify  and  submit  their  views  with 
res})ect  to  the  general  topic  of  building  codes  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction industry.  Mr.  Grueninger,  Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Mayer.  We 
will  hold  the  questioning  until  they  all  have  made  their  presenta- 
tions, and  then  we  will  let  the  members  of  the  Commission  ask 
further  questions  of  any  one  of  the  three. 

We  will  proceed  with  Mr.  Raymond  X.  Grueninger.^ 


STATEMENT  BY  RAYMOND  X.  GRUENINGER 


Mr.  Grueninger:  Chairman  Douglas,  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  and  guests.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
selected  by  your  Commission  to  present  information  regarding  build- 
ing codes,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Building  Code  activities,  code 
processes,  St.  Louis  County  Building  Code  administration,  and  other 
matters  which  you  have  requested  by  letter.  I regret  that  time  has 
prevented  the  sending  of  advance  copies  of  this  presentation,  and 
trust  that  it  has  not  inconvenienced  you. 

We  in  this  great  metropolitan  complex  feel  that  this  area,  includ- 
ing some  cities  in  nearby  Illinois,  has  made  exceptional  progress 
toward  uniformity  of  code  regulations,  ddie  St.  Louis  Metropolitan 
Area,  which  serves  a population  of  nearly  2.5  million  citizens  operates 
on  a very  high  percentage  (about  80  percent)  with  the  BOCA 
[Building  Officials  Conference  of  America]  Basic  and  Abridged  Build- 
ing Codes.  Nearby  Jefferson  County  has  just  recently  adopted  the 
BOCA  codes,  and  adjacent  St.  Charles  County  has  the  matter  under 
consideration.  We  would  like  to  say  that  the  percentage  is  100  per- 
cent and  are  constantly  striving  to  reach  this  goal. 

If,  by  chance,  I have  misinterpreted  your  inquiries,  please  get  me 
on  the  right  track  by  questions  which  I will  hope  to  answer,  and/or 
include  in  a supplement  to  this  rej^ort.  If  it  is  satisfactory  I will  take 
the  questions  posed  in  your  letter  in  order  of  their  appearance. 

Joint  Committee  on  Building  Codes:  Progress  Report 

The  JCBC,  at  its  46th  and  47th  meetings  in  Fresno,  California, 
and  Baltimore,  Maryland,  undertook  a project  of  “Comparison  of 
Exit  Requirements”  in  the  BOCA  Code,  Uniform  Code,  Southern 
Code,  American  Insurance  Agency  (National)  Code,  the  National 
Building  Code  of  Canada,  and  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  NFPA  [Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association].  Compilations  were  made  indicat- 
ing the  differences  and  were  sent  care  of  Mr.  Richard  Stevens  of 
NFPA  to  allow  him  to  add  anything  omitted  in  the  comparison 
which  was  covered  by  the  NFPA  Life  Safety  Code. 

^ Deputy  Public  Works  Director,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  and  Supervisor  of 
Oflicc  of  Building  Regulations. 
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Due  to  a conflict  in  niectin«  dates  with  NFPA  and  others,  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting  was  not  complete.  Study  ol  detailed  retjuire- 
ments  of  the  Comparison  of  Exit  Retpiircments  in  all  codes  was 
continued  to  the  next  meeting,  to  permit  further  correlation  and 
evaluation  of  the  information  reviewed  to  })rovide  more  positive 
action  at  that  time. 

At  the  recent  48th  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  action  was 
taken  to  restructure  the  committee  and  establish  a new  function  and 
scope  which  would  be  of  interest  to  all  code  bodies. 

For  various  reasons  complete  attendance  by  members  in  the  recent 
years  has  not  always  been  achieved.  For  this  reason,  re-establishment 
of  past  allegiance  was  desirable,  and  re-assessment  of  the  scope  and 
])urpose  of  the  committee  received  much  attention.  This  discussion 
resulted  in  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  committee  on  a broader 
base  to  include  members  of  the  design  professions  — architects  and 
engineers  — and  other  interested  groups  with  the  present  member- 
ship to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  committee’s  deliberations  and 
actions. 

All  organizations  considered  a part  of  the  committee  will  be  asked 
to  give  JCBC  meetings  top  priority  for  attendance  and  participation, 
with  the  code  groups  promoting  the  committee  decisions  in  their  own 
code  programs  by  providing  the  necessary  leadership,  and  providing 
factual  information  to  their  members  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results. 

Model  Codes  Standardization  Council 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  a more  appropriate  name  was  adopted 
for  the  committee  which  now  reads  “Model  Codes  Standardization 
Council.’’  This,  plus  the  new  statement  of  function  and  scope  of  the 
council,  as  stated  in  the  following  paragraph,  together  with  extreme 
efforts  to  gain  100  percent  attendance,  participation,  and  recognition, 
should  enhance  the  council’s  prestige  and  programs.  It  was  decided 
that  the  council  should  extend  invitations  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  American  Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
and  the  Building  Research  Advisory  Board,  and  others  interested  in 
the  development  of  codes  and  standards. 

Under  the  new  function  of  the  council,  the  first  step  decided  upon 
was  the  council’s  activity  toward  the  elimination  of  differences  in 
codes  in  the  following  nontechnical  categories:  definition  of  all  terms; 
description  of  types  of  construction  and  fire  resistive  assemblies;  classi- 
fication of  occupancies;  format  (arrangement  of  code  requirements  in 
broad  categories). 

The  desire  to  be  uniform  in  the  above  was  felt  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  design  profession  and  the  construction  industry. 

Greater  understanding  by  members  of  all  organizations  is  the  goal 
now,  so  that  when  MCSC  makes  recommendations  it  will  have  greater 
stature  at  code  change  meetings  in  securing  uniformity  as  outlined 
above. 


AMiilc  ihc  now  staled  purpose  does  not  accomplish  complete 
imanimii)  in  buildin»  codes,  it  is  felt  that  a united  congenial  effort 
on  these  subjects  woidd  provide  uniformity,  and  in  the  future  other 
areas  coidd  be  explored.  Actually,  in  the  ])erformance  codes,  except 
for  geographical  differences  recjuiring  different  types  of  construction 
and  necessary  administrative  differences,  there  is  considerable 
similarity. 

In  the  past  18  years,  much  valuable  information  has  been  devel- 
oped, but  due  to  past  policy  this  received  little  publicity.  Therefore, 
the  future  public  relations  and  actions  of  the  council  are  to  receive 
adetpiate  coverage  in  various  types  of  news  media,  which  in  turn 
woidd  make  the  council’s  activities  more  meaningful  to  industry, 
government,  the  code  bodies,  and  the  public  in  general.  A new  policy 
will  be  formulated  in  this  respect  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
concerned. 

Greater  understanding  by  all  participating  organizations,  their 
representatives,  anti  individual  members  is  the  goal  now,  so  that 
when  MCSC  makes  recommendations  it  will  have  the  desired  greater 
stature  at  code  change  meetings  of  the  model  code  groups  in  secur- 
ing the  uniformity  outlined  above. 

During  the  past  years  much  unity  of  requirements  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  accomplished  in  the  three  model  codes  main- 
tained by  the  building  officials’  organizations  through  their  Annual 
Code  Changes  activity.  Ihis  results  from  submission  of  similar  pro- 
posed changes  by  industry  to  each  of  the  organizations.  This  oppor- 
tunity for  changes  to  all  codes  is  open  to  all  who  complain  about  code 
requirements  but  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  which  they 
complain. 

Standards  Acceptability 

The  endorsed  standards  of  USASl  [USA  Standards  Institute], 
ASTM  [American  Society  of  Testing  and  Materials],  ASME  [Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers],  and  other  authoritative  agencies 
are  all  recognized  by  the  model  code  groups.  Accepted  engineering 
practices  are  recognized  by  all,  and  referenced  therein.  There  may 
be  some  omitted  in  one  code  as  opposed  to  the  others.  BOCA,  as  far 
as  1 know,  is  willing  to  accept  any  recognized  and  proved  standard. 

riie  present  system  of  codes  has  resulted  from  an  orderly  growth 
through  the  years,  and  although  there  have  been  prejudices  and  mis- 
understandings in  the  past,  these  are  now  well  on  their  way  out.  The 
National  Coordinating  Council  established  by  three  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  financed  by  them  has  provided  the  forum  for  discussion. 
Attendance  by  key  personnel  of  all  three  groups  of  annual  meetings 
of  each  of  the  others  has  led  to  better  relationships  and  down-to- 
earth  discussions  of  common  problems  and  the  resolving  of  differ- 
ences of  opinions.  I can  say  that  recent  talks  with  key  personnel  of 
the  other  organizations  make  me,  a conservative  Dutchman,  feel  very 
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optimistic  about  future  developments  in  this  area.  Tradition,  pride, 
and  misunderstandings  provide  the  reasons  for  what  a})pears  to  be 
disunity,  but  which,  in  reality,  have  provided  uniformity. 


BOCA  Code  Amendment  Procedure 

The  BOCA  Code  as  sponsored  by  the  Building  Officials  Confer- 
ence of  America  offers  the  opportunity  to  anyone  to  submit  code 
changes. 

There  is  no  requirement  of  eligibility  to  propose  changes  in  these 
codes.  I have  continually  proposed  to  architects,  engineers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  constructions  industry  that  if  they  find  code  regulations 
to  their  dislike,  the  avenues  are  open  to  them  to  submit  changes.  In 
fact,  I have  said  that  I will  see  that  they  receive  consideration.  What 
is  necessary  is  that  they  submit  factual  data  on  their  proposal  — 
adequate  supporting  data  — and  present  same  on  the  floor  at  public 
hearings  held  for  this  purpose.  And  they  are  free  to  argue  the  case, 
defend  it,  and  otherwise  promote  it  in  the  face  of  any  opposition. 
To  date  in  some  10  years  no  one  has  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  in  my  scope  of  operations. 

We  have  a code  change  cycle  for  a period  of  one  year.  It  is  possible 
to  achieve  editorial  changes  and  noncontroversial  changes  in  a lesser 
time.  The  Code  Changes  Committee  — chairman,  and  seven  sub- 
committee chairmen  along  with  the  chairman  of  the  Basic  Code 
Committee  — meet  in  executive  session  to  make  the  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Conference  members  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Recommend  passage  as  submitted. 

2.  Recommend  passage  as  modified.  (Modifications  may  be  made 
made  from  the  floor,  upon  acceptance  by  the  submitter,  or 
by  the  Code  Changes  Committee  in  an  editorial  manner.) 

3.  Continue  for  study.  (Inadequate  data  or  information.) 

4.  Deny  the  change  (most  times  without  prejudice,  so  that  it 
may  be  resubmitted  for  consideration). 

5.  Deny  the  change  completely. 

Some  changes  are  submitted  and  then  withdrawn  by  proponents  for 
various  reasons  — usually  because  they  realize  they  have  not  made  a 
complete  study  of  the  problem  or  lack  convincing  backup  informa- 
tion, or  are  not  consistent  with  other  material  in  the  codes. 

Any  code  change  passed  by  the  active  membership  is  subject  to 
reconsideration,  provided  the  motion  to  reconsider  is  passed  by  a two- 
thirds  majority. 

In  my  experience  in  this  field,  the  recommendations  of  the  Code 
Changes  Committee  are  very,  very  seldom  reversed.  It  has  happened 
on  two  or  three  occasions.  1 he  motion  to  reconsider  has  only  been 
on  the  floor  once  in  my  knowledge,  and  justifiably  so.  It  passed,  and 
the  Conference  reversed  the  previous  action. 

Because  of  the  number  of  proposals  for  changes  withdrawn  at  each 
cycle  it  is  safe  to  state  that  75  percent  of  the  changes  pass.  Of  those 
failing  to  pass,  some  succumb  because  they  may  be  of  benefit  to 


special  interest,  and  others  because  of  a lack  of  recognition  of  fire 
and  safety  provisions,  or  a lack  of  proper  study  on  the  revision. 

Each  of  the  three  organizations  publishes  an  annual  supplement 
to  its  current  edition  of  the  respective  codes,  showing  the  current 
changes,  and  thus  maintaining  an  up-to-date  position  to  enable  and 
encourage  adoption  by  local  communities  that  have  adopted  the 
codes. 

Incorporation  of  Changes  into  Local  Codes: 

St.  Louis  County 

After  publication  of  the  code  changes  by  the  BOCA  organization, 
the  changes  will  usually  come  before  a local  code  review  committee. 
The  Code  Review  Committee  in  St.  Louis  County  is  appointed  by 
the  Supervisor  of  the  County  and  has  on  its  roster  an  architect,  an 
engineer,  a homebuilder,  a large-scale  commercial  contractor,  and 
the  building  official  or  his  representative,  which  in  this  case  is  myself. 
The  Review  Committee  is  charged  by  ordinance  to  meet  at  least 
once  a year  or  oftener  to  review  the  annual  changes  made  to  the 
BOCA  Code,  or  to  consider  local  amendments  for  administrative 
purposes;  or  as  has  happened  in  some  local  amendments,  to  encour- 
age industry  by  lessening  some  safety-to-life  requirements. 

I'he  Review  Committee  submits  its  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Building  Commissioners  as  required  by  the  St.  Louis  County 
Charter.  The  Commission,  after  public  hearing  and/or  other  special 
meetings,  has  in  99  percent  of  the  cases  recommended  passage  by  the 
County  Council  for  enactment  into  ordinance. 

Since  my  association  with  St.  Louis  County,  the  governing  bodies 
have  accepted  (a)  IS  years  of  BOCA  revisions  without  change,  (b)  one 
year  of  BOCA  revisions  without  change,  and  (c)  two  years  of  BOCA 
revisions  without  change. 

The  Building  Commission  is  composed  of  an  architect,  an  engi- 
neer, an  electrical  engineer,  a labor  representative,  a contractor,  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Works.  Lhese  men  are  appointed  by  the 
Supervisor  of  St.  Louis  County. 

To  date  our  Review  Committee,  the  Building  Commission,  and 
the  Council  have  been  most  receptive  to  the  proposals  put  before 
them. 

The  St.  Louis  County  Electrical  Code  is  the  National  Electrical 
Code  by  NFPA  laiamended  except  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  St.  Louis  County  Plumbing  Code  was  developed  over  a long 
period  of  years  in  operation  in  the  county  and  recently  was  edited  to 
a fair  extent. 

Both  of  the  above  codes  are  subject  to  procedures  as  noted  above 
for  the  building  code.  Again,  representatives  of  the  fields  involved 
compose  the  Code  Review  Committee. 

After  passage  by  the  St.  Louis  County  Council  and  official  signing 
by  the  Supervisor  the  ordinance  of  adoption  becomes  effective  in  15 
da)s  after  the  signing  of  the  bills. 
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Code  Changes  in  Other  Communities 

In  most  cases  civic  committees  are  appointed  to  study  the  revisions 
under  guidance  and  assistance  from  the  local  commissioner,  Coni[)lete 
acceptance  has  been  prevalent  in  most  instances,  although  there  have 
been  some  adoptions  with  slight  amendments  to  the  changes.  Where 
lethargy  exists,  the  j^rolessional  design  groups  and  citizen  committees 
should  act  to  benefit  from  new  materials  and  technologies  available 
by  code  group  study  and  acceptance. 

St.  Louis  County  Code  Services 

St.  Louis  County  administrations  have  for  many  years  offered  the 
services  of  the  Plumbing,  Electrical  and  Building  Regulations  De- 
partments to  the  approximately  95  towns,  cities  and  villages  in  St. 
Louis  County.  Basically,  these  departments  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
of  the  unincorporated  area  of  St.  Louis  County: 

The  Electrical  Department  provides  inspection  services  for  55  of 
these  entities.  Idie  Plumbing  Department  provides  inspection  services 
for  57  of  these  communities.  The  Building  Department  services  7 
towns  and  villages  of  which  two  have  a considerable  volume  of  build- 
ing. Efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  this  activity,  and  passage  of 
the  most  recent  ordinance  will  expedite  this  action. 

These  communities  receive  an  attractive  package  wherein  one-third 
of  the  permit  fees  collected  are  refunded.  In  the  instance  of  building 
regulations,  the  towns  and  villages  served  approve  the  plans  for 
zoning  compliance  to  their  own  ordinances,  after  which  the  county 
provides  the  services  of  permit  issuance,  review  of  all  plans,  and 
inspective  services.  In  about  95  percent  of  the  services,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  contract,  which  causes  them  to  adopt  the  same  codes  admin- 
istered by  the  county  for  the  unincorporated  areas.  The  remaining 
5 percent  of  the  contracts  allow  some  deviations  or  represent  different 
types  of  agreements. 

Very  few  problems  have  developed  with  contract  cities  and  none 
have  not  been  solved  amicably. 

The  County  also  contracts  with  Fire  Protection  Districts,  which 
were  formed  by  State  statute  years  ago  in  undeveloped  areas,  or  in 
areas  where  communities  joined  together  for  common  interest  in  fire 
protection.  There  are  23  such  districts  which  charge  fire  inspection 
fees  on  new  construction  to  supplement  their  limited  taxing  abilities. 

The  Building  Regulations  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Fire  and  Accident  Division  of  the  County,  issues  permits  for  15  of 
these  districts  which  are  refunded  in  their  entirety.  The  remainder 

1 issue  their  own  permits. 

Code  Uniformity  in  St.  Louis  County 

' Of  95  communities  plus  St.  Louis  County,  or  96  entities,  76  use  the 
BOCA  Code.  A number  use  BOCA  codes  as  supplements  to  their 

I ordinances. 

1 

1 

i 
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Of  96  entities,  90  use  the  St.  Louis  County  Electrical  Code,  which 
is  the  National  Electrical  Code. 

Of  96  entities,  all  use  the  St.  Louis  County  Plumbing  Code,  or  an 
adaptation  of  it,  since  it  was  available  for  a long  period. 

Of  23  fire  districts,  1 1 use  the  BOCA  Code;  eight  use  the  BOCA 
Code  with  some  of  their  own  amendments;  five  have  their  own  code. 

All  would  use  the  NFPA  Codes  on  specifics  as  references.  Pro- 
posed meetings  with  fire  district  personnel  now  promise  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  overall  code  picture. 


Problem  Areas  in  Complete  Uniformity 

Some  of  the  older  and  larger  communities  desire  their  own  regula- 
tions for  various  reasons,  primarily  for  the  right  of  self-government 
which  has  been  delegated  to  them  by  the  State.  Some  desire  greater 
control  over  construction  to  achieve  higher  class  buildings,  or  because 
they  want  self-government  and  feel  that  they  can  adjust  better  when 
necessary.  Others  are  tied  to  legal  adoption  situations  and  will  not 
change. 

Local  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  cause  a number  of  diffi- 
culties. 

Fire  protection  districts  created  by  State  statute  have  caused  over- 
lapping of  purposes,  regulations,  and  in  some  cases,  fees.  This  situa- 
tion, while  providing  protection  to  the  public,  allowed  adoption  of 
building  regulations  in  early  years  which  now  conflict  with  the 
normal  governing  authority.  Efforts  have  been  made  at  the  State 
level  to  remedy  this  matter  to  no  avail.  Further  action  to  eliminate 
overlapping  and  achieve  uniformity  by  public  relations  and  by  con- 
structive discussion  programs  is  contemplated  at  the  local  level 
to  achieve  the  uniformity  desired.  This  matter  has  been  encouraged 
by  a county-wide  fire  study  and  shows  promise  of  some  if  not  all 
elimination  of  differences. 

Recently  our  office  has  received  overtures  from  the  fire  protection 
district  organizations  to  assist  in  code  study  programs  to  develop 
understanding  and  uniformity  in  code  adoption  and  enforcement. 
We  intend  to  pursue  these  invitations  to  the  utmost  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  unity  desirable  in  this  area. 

To  combat  these  differences,  or  achieve  better  understanding,  the 
Missouri  Association  of  Building  Officials  and  Inspectors,  an  organi- 
zation with  about  18  years  of  background  and  development,  has 
allowed  its  membership  to  be  open  to  all  building  officials,  municipal 
officials,  inspectors,  fire  personnel,  and  industry.  It  has  conducted 
small  one-  and  two-day  conferences  at  which  all  phases  of  building 
construction  and  the  fire  protection  field  have  been  presented  to  edu- 
cate and  enlighten  the  membership  and  any  others  interested.  During 
the  past  four  years,  three-day  conferences  have  been  held,  allowing 
more  time  for  detailed  presentation  and  discussion  of  various  subjects 
concerning  the  activities  of  all  members. 
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These  programs  are  similar  to  tliosc  encouraged  by  BOCA  at  the 
New  England  Institute  for  Building  Officials,  Rutgers  University 
courses,  University  of  Pittsburgh  extension  courses,  the  Eastern  States 
Annual  School,  University  of  Virginia  activities,  and  other  local  group 
meetings  for  the  advancement  of  the  building  inspection  profession. 
Negotiations  are  underway  with  the  University  of  Illinois  to  provide 
similar  courses. 

In  joint  sponsorship  with  St.  Louis  University  under  the  direction  of 
professors  of  civil  engineering  and  electrical  engineering,  through  the 
University’s  Extension  Division,  a class  in  Building  Inspection  I and 
Electrical  Inspection  I has  been  conducted.  This  year  classes  in  Build- 
ing Inspection  I are  being  repeated  and  Electrical  Inspection  II  are 
currently  running.  In  February  it  is  planned  to  offer  Building  Inspec- 
tion II  and  probably  a repeat  of  Electrical  Inspection  II,  or  a new  sec- 
tion on  Electrical  Inspection  III  will  be  offered. 

To  date,  the  Missouri  Association  of  Building  Officials  and  Inspec- 
tors has  paid  the  $20  fee  charged  for  any  of  its  members  who  desire 
to  attend  the  classes  for  two  hours  one  afternoon  a week  for  12  weeks. 
It  is  the  desire  to  expand  this  education  facility,  as  funds  and  demand 
exist,  into  various  aspects  of  administration,  education,  and  enforce- 
ment. St.  Louis  University  has  had  government  aid  in  a limited 
amount  to  help  subsidize  this  activity.  Adequate  financial  aid  to  the 
University  and  MABOI  would  provide  a good  sound  program  to  all 
those  in  the  field  to  develop  professional  standards  desirable  in  en- 
forcement and  regulations. 

Financial  recognition  to  make  code  enforcement  positions  attractive 
to  more  professionals,  and  to  provide  more  incentive  for  advancement 
by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  code  enforcement  field  would  help  advance 
code  administration. 

Many  areas  will  not  adopt  by  reference  because  there  is  no  State 
enabling  act,  and  their  legal  advisers  do  not  countenance  this  action. 
In  this  respect,  St.  Louis  County  has  had  no  repercussions. 


Building  Codes  Across  the  Nation 

The  four  recognized  codes  — BOCA,  ICBO,  American  Insurance 
Agency,  and  Southern  Code  — represent  a large  segment  of  the  total 
: code  picture.  Of  these,  all  but  the  American  Insurance  Agency  Na- 
' tional  Code  provide  for  annual  revision.  The  systems  vary  but  the 
I results  seem  to  come  out  the  same  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Most 
j large  cities  have  had  codes  for  many  years  and  seem  to  desire  to  keep 
their  own  for  various  reasons.  However,  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  1960 
adopted  about  90  percent  of  the  BOCA  Code  in  the  rewriting  of  their 
code  after  much  study.  This,  coupled  with  the  County  activity,  makes 
ithis  about  the  largest  area  in  the  country  achieving  a fair  unification 
I under  one  code,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk. 

1 I feel  that  the  code  groups  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  — they  are 
ij largely  unbiased,  except  for  safety  to  life  and  property.  They  are  do- 
1 
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ing  a resepectable  job,  deserving  of  much  credit  rather  than  the  cri- 
ticism which  has  been  directed  their  way.  We  are  aware  that  we  can 
improve,  and  constantly  have  programs  underway  to  do  just  this.  In- 
dustry as  a whole  approves  of  the  present  system;  at  least  this  is  the 
way  they  voice  their  opinion  to  me.  But  there  are  isolated  cases  where 
industry  may  say  that  codes  hamper  them;  however,  I find  that  this  is 
largely  in  their  efforts  to  cut  corners  — not  so  much  in  fabrication 
methods  for  compliance,  but  in  many  cases  materials  are  designed  to 
perform  in  certain  ways,  and  cannot  do  that  under  conditions  un- 
suited to  their  make-up. 

Innovations  Testing 

What  does  constitute  an  innovation?  What  does  the  term  really 
mean?  What  are  we  being  asked  to  accept  for  the  general  public,  who 
generally  are  lost  when  it  comes  to  construction?  And  it  is  the  general 
public  or  consumer  who  has  to  pay  for  the  end  product. 

Performance  codes  provide  for  innovations  to  be  used  or  submitted. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  this,  although  we  find  that  many  developers  of 
innovations  have  inadequate  data  to  prove  their  products  or  assem- 
blies. They  must  conform  to  certain  recognized  standards  for  mate- 
rials, both  generic  and  chemically  composed,  to  provide  reasonable 
life  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They  must  be  able  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum structural  and  fire  requirements  for  safety  to  life  and  property. 

Perhaps  the  largest  discrepancy  noted  in  innovations  or  perform- 
ance is  in  the  trends  of  design  toward  ultimate  strength,  or  perhaps 
a one  to  one-and-a-half  design  factor.  It  has  been  found  that  no  matter 
if  the  design  may  be  determined  capable  and  adequate  on  paper,  the 
lack  of  performance  in  the  field,  or  the  lack  of  pride  of  workmanship 
does  not  allow  or  permit  the  ultimate,  or  nearly  ultimate,  design  “to 
work!”  “The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  can  often  go  astray.” 
The  people  who  have  to  carry  them  out  and  produce  a result,  cannot, 
or  will  not,  or  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  their  work,  or  not 
knowledgeable  enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Simulated  wearing  conditions,  weathering  conditions  and  other 
causes  of  failure  in  testing  do  not  seem  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

We  are  willing  to  permit  some  new  techniques  on  a limited  basis, 
and  new  products  to  be  used  when  reasonable  information  is  available 
for  some  evaluation.  If  proved  out,  they  can  go  full  force.  We  find  in 
many  cases  that  these  persons  who  desire  innovations  do  not  care  to 
stick  their  necks  out  too  far. 

I,  and  the  people  I represent  in  BOCA,  the  other  codes,  and  my 
employer  — St.  Louis  County,  Missouri  — thank  you  and  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present  the  material 
you  desired.  I hope  that  it  has  served  a constructive  purpose  in  your 
future  deliberations.  Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  patience. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Grueninger.  The  next  appearance  will 
be  Mr.  John  Fischer  of  Bridgeton,  Missouri,  and  I will  call  on  Mr. 
Dick  O’Neill  to  introduce  him. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  It  should  be  Mr.  Mayer. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Then,  we  will  })roceed  in  that  manner.  This  is  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Mayer,  President  of  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Company,  who  has 
been  in  homebuilding  since  1947  with  his  father. 


STATEMENT  BY  ALFRED  MAYER 

Code  Deviations 

Mr.  Mayer:  We  want  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  homebuilders 
and  myself  for  allowing  us  to  give  you  our  views  on  these  certain  sub- 
jects. One  real  problem  in  St.  Louis  County  is  that  you  have  about 
22  different  municipalities  as  well  as  the  unincorporated  areas.  It  hits 
us  in  a number  of  areas,  and  one  in  particular  is  the  various  fire 
districts. 

You  have  about  32  different  fire  districts  and  about  as  many  differ- 
ent codes,  and  about  400  times  more  different  interpretations  and,  in 
most  cases,  by  unqualified  individuals.  In  other  words,  the  individuals 
in  the  fire  districts  that  make  the  determination  on  any  of  the  aspects 
of  the  quality  of  building  in  relation  to  fire  are  fire  marshals,  rather 
than  architects,  engineers  or  any  one  else.  We  have  been  fighting,  and 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  the  county  has  been  fighting  on  our 
behalf  and  on  the  behalf  of  common  sense,  to  have  a uniform  code 
and  to  have  it  administered  and  interpreted  in  a uniform  way. 

The  fire  marshals  got  represented  by  attorneys,  went  down  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  so  far  they  have  been  able  to  convince  the 
legislators  not  to  change  this.  I feel  that  this  is  going  to  have  to  be 
changed  to  allow  us  to  get  a uniform  fire  code  throughout  the  country. 

As  far  as  the  codes  that  we  have  in  the  county,  most  of  the  national 
codes  are  being  adhered  to.  To  give  you  one  example,  the  National 
Plumbing  Code  was  adopted  here  several  years  ago  after  much  study, 
but  what  happens  is  this:  They  analyze  these  national  codes  and  they 
consider  them  minimum  codes,  and  they  start  on  that  basis  and  then 
start  eliminating  things  that  special  interest  groups  for  one  reason  or 
another  want  to  eliminate  for  their  best  interests. 

One  example  would  be  in  the  case  of  pre-assembled  plumbing.  We 
just  can’t  seem  to  get  that  through,  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  is, 
of  course,  that  it  affects  the  amount  of  work  that  the  unions  will  have. 

Another  thing  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  waste  stacks.  We  fought 
for  weeks  in  order  to  try  and  get  a national  code  adopted  without 
exception.  We  finally  had  to  compromise  and  eliminate  plastic  pipe 
completely.  Copper  pipe  — which  is  also  a time-saving  device  — was 
finally  compromised  so  it  became  ineffective  — a combination  of  mak- 
ing the  wall  thickness  much  thicker  than  necessary,  and  the  unions 
required  several  men  on  it,  so  it  really  isn’t  in  great  use.  So  we  have 
two  factors,  we  have  the  unions  and  we  have  this  constant  dilution  of 
items  that  are  sensible  and  have  been  tested  on  a national  level,  but 


your  local  groups  make  a determination  to  eliminate  what  they  just 
do  not  want  or  do  not  see  fit  to  have. 

Your  Electrical  Code:  again,  here  is  a matter  where  I will  give  you 
an  example,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  municipalities.  And,  believe  me, 

I am  not  directing  this  towards  the  public  works  administration  in  the 
County,  because  they  are  quite  competent,  and  they  have  been  very 
helpful  in  trying,  for  instance,  not  to  have  any  deviations  from  these 
national  codes.  But  some  of  the  smaller  municipalities  in  cases,  ob- 
viously, where  conduit  is  not  necessary,  require  conduit,  which  has 
raised  our  costs  several  hundred  dollars  an  apartment.  The  unions, 
being  in  favor  of  this,  will  speak  and  perhaps  get  a subcontractor  that 
they  are  close  to,  to  represent  this  as  being  very  little  extra  cost,  actu- 
ally distorting  the  whole  situation,  so  in  come  cases,  in  union-oriented 
municipalities,  these  exceptions  to  the  national  code  begin  to  appear. 

In  the  case  of  the  Electrical  Code  — the  National  Electrical  Code  — 
some  of  the  local  interpretation  requires  you  to  put  plugs  behind 
doors  or  in  areas  where  they  obviously  wouldn’t  be  used.  Now  I might 
say,  well,  okay,  so  there  are  a couple  of  extra  plugs,  what  difference 
does  it  make?  But,  as  you  probably  have  gathered  from  your  travels 
already,  it  amounts  to  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  are  thrown 
down  the  sewer  when  you  are  trying  to  actually  improve  the  environ- 
ment and  encourage  people  to  buy  homes  with  better  environment, 
both  physically  in  the  home,  land  plan,  et  cetera. 

Sidewalks  would  be  another  example  of  a place  that  we  are  spend- 
ing an  extra  couple  of  thousand  dollars  this  year.  Several  children  got 
hurt  by  automobiles,  which  brought  up  a tremendous  group  of  people 
that  must  have  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  regardless  of  what 
the  costs  may  be.  Now,  this  required  the  builder  to  put  in  sidewalks  on 
both  sides  of  every  street.  In  the  major  streets  that  are  already  built 
and  in  places  where  most  of  the  children  are  hurt,  there  is  no  real  pro- 
vision made  for  this,  whatsoever.  In  other  words,  when  we  tried  to 
combat  it  and  to  work  on  a sensible  basis,  perhaps  to  have  sidewalks 
on  both  sides  of  major  collector  streets,  on  one  side  on  minor  streets, 
and  not  at  all  in  areas  that  have  frontages  of  two  hundred  feet,  we 
were  fighting  motherhood  and  apple  pie  and  this  was  hard  to  fight  and 
this,  of  course,  from  an  emotional  standpoint.  The  Sidewalk  Ordi- 
nance became  much  more  rigid  than  was  necessary. 

One  of  the  major  or  most  complex  situations  that  exists  in  St.  Louis 
County  are  our  zoning  ordinances.  It  is  a wonderful  ordinance  in  some 
respects.  The  new  ordinance  allows  a man  to  plan  environmental  fea- 
tures, less  rigid  plans  can  allow  one  to  use  density  and  cluster  in  many 
different  ways  — highrise  garden  apartments,  townhouses  — include 
amenities,  lakes,  any  number  of  things,  and  this  facet  of  it  is  excel- 
lent. But,  again,  the  application  in  a lot  of  cases  has  been  lacking  to  ’ 
some  degree, 
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Non-urban  Zones  to  Halt  Suburban  Growth 


What  has  happened  here  is  that  the  Planning  Commission  in  gen- 
eral — I shouldn’t  say  the  Planning  Commission,  but  some  members 
of  the  Planning  Commission  and  some  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty Council  — have  decided  — the  same  situation  that  exists  in  every 
other  large  urban  area  — that  the  urban  ])ioblems  are  very,  very  com- 
plex. One,  the  schools  are  overcrowded;  two,  the  roatls  are  too  nar- 
row; three,  the  recreational  facilities  are  lacking.  These  are  all  of  the 
things  that  I am  sure  you  gentlemen  are  aware  of  and  read  in  Life, 
Look,  and  in  some  of  your  professional  pid)lications.  They  decided, 
however,  in  order  to  solve  this,  that  they  were  going  to  use  zoning  to 
stop  growth  and,  therefore,  make  it  a stalemate  situation.  What  they 
have  done  is,  they  have  created  an  area  that  they  call,  or  a category 
that  they  call,  non-urban. 

Now,  supposedly,  the  interpretation  of  non-urban  is  land  that  is 
better  for  farm  use  and  won’t  be  ready  for  development,  or  is  too  far 
away  from  all  of  the  utilities.  St.  Louis  County,  which  is  obviously  an 
urban  County,  is  zoned  a high  percent  non-urban.  They  have  decided 
to  control  the  growth  right  adjacent  where  you,  obviously,  have  util- 
ities, and  they  have  turned  down  almost  every  application  in  this  non- 
urban  area  because  — off  the  record,  but  really  on  the  record  — in  a lot 
of  cases  it  is  because  they  feel  that  the  county  should  not  grow  any 
more  until  they  solve  some  of  their  problems  in  the  way  of  bonding 
capacities  for  schools  and  wider  roads  and  so  on. 

Personally,  the  other  homebuilders  and  myself  feel  that  they  are  not 
going  to  solve  these  problems  this  way. 

These  are  legislative  problems.  These  are  problems  of  educating 
and  maturing  the  voters  to  take  their  public  responsibilities  and  put 
the  amount  of  their  taxes  where  they  should  be.  Our  tax  rate,  I think, 
is  about  half  or  one-third  of  some  of  the  bigger  urban  areas  that  have 
the  better  school  systems  and  get  roads  in  ahead  of  the  development. 
But  we  just  can’t  see  how  the  stopping  of  growth  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing except  allow  this  same  situation  to  exist  in  a dormant  fashion. 
We  feel  if  the  public  is  inconvenienced  — in  some  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts occasionally  we  have  to  have  two  sessions  of  classes  going  as  late 
as  six  or  seven  in  the  evening  — then  they  will  vote  for  bond  issues 
and  they  will  vote  to  change  some  of  the  bonding  capacities  and  the 
two-thirds  vote  that  is  needed  to  pass  a bond  issue. 

Another  major  area  they  have  talked  about  is  an  ambiguous  term 
they  call  scatteration.i  This  is  a condition  that  exists  when  the  builder 
skips  tremendous  pieces  of  land  and  locates  a subdivision  or  city  far 
away  from  the  present  utilities  and  therefore  causes  the  rest  of  the 
populace  to  pay  for  the  development  of  roads  and  the  development  of 
the  utilities  to  service  these  areas. 

They  are  trying  to  take  all  your  residential  density  instead  of  R3 
and  R4  and  your  denser  type  of  categories.  They  are  trying  to  lessen, 

^ Often  called  leapfrogging;  practices  resulting  in  urban  sprawl. 
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and,  therefore,  really  spread  out  the  utilities  and  make  it  much  more 
diflicult  and  much  more  costly  to  develop  these  pieces  of  ground.  What 
happens,  too,  is  that  the  price  of  the  ground  stays  about  the  same,  and 
if  you  get  only  one  house  to  the  acre  or  two  to  the  acre,  rather  than 
four  to  the  acre,  if  you  are  shooting  for  a particular  price  class,  you 
have  to  eliminate  some  of  the  amenities  that  they  are  trying  to  plan 
into  our  developments.  All  of  the  discussion  about  environment  and 
all  of  the  things  that  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  land  plans  are 
being  eliminated  because  the  land  cost  is  going  up  in  price  outland- 
ishly. 

Now,  in  freezing  the  lands,  which  is  what  they  have  done  with  this 
non-urban  approach,  what  they  have  really  done  is  make  land  so 
scarce  that  the  developers  have  decided,  since  it  take  about  six  months 
to  even  get  a total  hearing  before  the  Planning  Commission  and  then 
the  Council,  to  pay  a little  more  for  the  ground  that  is  available.  Some 
of  the  speculators  and  owners  hold  it  up  in  price  to  the  point  where  in 
a lot  of  cases  land  costs  are  completely  out  of  reason. 

I think,  generally,  I have  covered  most  of  the  points  that  I feel  are 
a problem  in  this  area.  They  are  acute. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayer. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Your  next  speaker  is  John  Fischer,  who  is  a land 
developer,  homebuilder  and  prefabricated  home  manufacturer.  He  has 
furnished  mobile  home  parks,  built  single-  and  multiple-family  hous- 
ing under  both  conventional  and  FHA  systems.  He  is  known  very  well 
in  the  housing  industry  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  builders  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Fischer. 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FISCHER 

Mr.  Fischer:  I will  talk  about  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  us  over  a period  of  the  last  10  years  with  relationship  to  how 
they  affect  the  cost  of  the  housing  units  as  we  see  them  being  built  in 
this  area.  As  Mr.  Mayer  said,  the  cost  of  ground,  ground  improve- 
ments, and  things  related  to  the  lots  themselves,  have  more  than 
doubled  the  cost  of  the  building  lot  in  the  St.  Louis  area  in  the  last 
10  years.  To  bring  the  sidewalk  figure  to  an  amount  that  can  be  inter- 
preted, in  one  subdivision  where  there  are  425  houses  we  had  to  install 
sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  including  all  minor  streets,  and 
cul-de-sacs.  We,  at  that  time,  offered  the  particular  municipality  the 
amount  that  these  additional  sidewalks  would  cost  to  put  sidewalks  on 
all  of  the  main  traffic  arteries,  and  it  was  |52,000.  They  turned  it  down 
and  insisted  we  put  the  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  all  the  minor  streets 
instead.  Ten  years  from  that  date,  they  still  have  no  sidewalks  on  any 
of  their  major  traffic  arteries,  and  this  is  where  all  their  children  are 
being  hurt.  This  condition  exists  throughout  the  county. 
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As  Mr.  Grucningcr  said,  80  jjcrccnt  of  tlie  governing  bodies  use  the 
BOCA  Code,  but  which  one,  and  whose  interpretation,  of  the  BOCA 
Code?  Sure,  they  use  it  as  a whole,  except  that  each  building  commis- 
sioner — and  many  of  the  building  commissioners  are  part-time  aero- 
nautical engineers,  or  own  a grocery  store  down  the  street,  and  this 
is  a part-time  job  — interprets  this  in  any  way  he  feels  like  interpret- 
ing it. 


Costs  Added  by  Code  Changes 

I ought  to  say  if  you  take  the  selling  price  of  a house,  the  house 
proper,  eliminating  the  lot,  the  lot  improvements  — such  as  sidewalks, 
sodding,  planting  — eliminating  the  financing  costs,  and  the  overhead 
and  profit,  the  cost  of  the  house  is  between  60  and  65  percent  of  the 
selling  price.  Yet,  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  codes 
in  the  St.  Louis  area  since  1963: 

The  design  approval  required  on  the  improvement  plans  increases 
the  cost  $3;  the  higher  pipe  standards  on  sanitary  sewers  increase  the 
cost  $71.25;  the  installation  of  yard  vents,  including  small  percentage 
for  breakage,  amounts  to  $35;  increased  permit  fees  are  $6;  the  use  of 
granular  backfill  on  any  improvements  located  on  the  right  of  way 
increases  the  cost  to  a minimum  of  $25;  the  higher  standards  on  storm 
pipe  increased  it  $25.  The  new  drain  requirements  of  compaction  on 
the  side  of  the  right-of-way  as  well  as  under  the  pavement,  and  their 
application  to  sidewalks  in  the  manner  in  which  permits  for  inspec- 
tion have  to  be  obtained,  increased  the  cost  $100.  The  increased  pav- 
ing cost  is  another  factor  and  I feel  it  is  a direct  reflection  on  the  In- 
spection Department,  because  you  are  required  to  pay  for  an  inspector 
at  all  times  when  you  are  doing  any  paving;  yet  they  come  back  and 
core  all  the  concrete  streets,  regardless  of  whether  the  inspector  was 
there.  If  there  is  a half-inch  variation  at  any  coring  spot,  the  penalties 
are  so  stiff  that  everyone  has  gone  to  boring  either  6^4  or  6^/^  inches 
rather  than  6 inches.  I feel  we  pay  for  this  twice. 

The  grounding  of  all  electrical  outlets  increased  the  cost  $35;  the 
increase  of  additional  plugs  in  the  house  increased  the  cost  $37;  the 
installation  of  a two-foot  nodule  increased  the  cost  $23;  the  addi- 
tional plans  required  to  be  furnished  for  approval  increased  it  $15; 
the  trusses  required  increased  it  $8;  higher  permit  fees,  $10;  installa- 
tion of  tempered  glass,  $25;  double  joist  under  partitions,  $25;  two- 
inch  lumber  around  floor  perimeter,  $20;  three-eighths  exterior  ply- 
wood for  overhang,  $20;  larger  footings  and  letters  of  certification, 
$10;  the  installation  of  a C-grade  plywood  on  roofs,  $30.  Eliminating 
the  costs  that  relate  to  the  subdivision  or  lot  improvement,  we  in- 
creased the  cost  $260  per  house  by  the  additional  changes  in  code  re- 
quirements since  1963. 

We  happened  to  be  successful  in  eliminating  a series  of  additional 
proposed  code  changes  which  amounted  to  another  $140.  If  these  had 
gone  through,  we  would  have  had  an  increase  of  $400  on  between 
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60  and  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  house.  So,  you  are  talking  about  a 
substantial  increase. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  interpretation,  St.  Louis 
County  interprets  the  BOCA  Code  prety  well  in  accordance  with  the 
way  it  is  written.  But  if  you  go  to  the  interpretations  coming  from 
some  of  the  other  municipalities  and  from  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
that  we  ship  manufactured  houses  to,  we  have  the  following  list  of 
substantially  increased  costs: 

1.  Footings,  integral  with  the  foundation  on  basementless  houses, 
about  $190. 

2.  Use  of  masonry  on  multiple  dwellings  rather  than  the  use  of 
brick  veneer  increased  apartment  units  about  $200  a house. 

3.  The  types  of  insulation  required  by  the  different  fire  districts 
existing  in  the  area  increased  the  cost  about  $30  a house. 

4.  Idle  requirement  of  2x4  rather  than  2x3  interior  partitions  on 
all  houses  or  apartment  units  increases  the  cost  about  $50.  Yet  the 
government  on  all  of  their  housing  for  all  of  the  military  use  2x3’s 
throughout;  and  we  happen  to  have  built  some  of  them. 

5.  The  double  framing  and  headers  and  increased  requirements 
dating  back  to  the  use  of  wall-bearing  partitions  still  exist  in  many 
areas,  even  though  trusses  are  being  used,  to  the  tune  of  about  $20 
a house. 

6.  The  bridging  requirements  on  basement  floors,  although  not 
recommended  under  BOCA,  increased  the  cost  about  $40  a house. 

7.  Fire  stops,  not  required  by  BOCA,  increased  the  cost  another  $20 
a house. 

8.  Half-inch  sheeting,  on  roofs,  for  instance,  increased  the  cost  be- 
tween $60  and  $70  a house. 

The  total  inclusion  of  all  possible  additional  requirements  we  have 
run  into  since  we  have  been  manufacturing  houses  — the  total  com- 
bination — increases  the  cost  about  $880  a house  on  interpretation  of 
different  people  in  different  areas,  if  you  get  the  full  impact  of  their 
interpretation. 

This,  combined  with  the  changes  that  we  have  shown  in  our  St. 
Louis  area,  amounts  to  well  over  $1,000  a house,  or  approximately 
8 percent.!  We  feel  this  8 percent  certainly  can  be  utilized  in  another 
manner  and  I haven’t  even  touched  on  the  prefabricated  plumbing 
or  prefabricated  wiring  packages.  The  prefabricated  wiring  package 
would  be  a saving  of  $120  a house.  The  saving  on  a prefabricated 
plumbing  package  amounted  to  over  $200  a house.  Nowhere  in  this 
area  can  you  install  it,  because  of  code  or  union  requirements. 

We  are  fighting  to  hold  the  cost  of  housing  down,  and  the  cost  of 
housing,  as  we  see  it  here,  is  beginning  to  get  away  from  us. 

^ Later  written  response  by  Mr.  Grueninger;  “Some  of  the  information  supplied 
by  the  builders  was  stretched  out  of  context  which  could  be  misconstrued.  The 
statements  that  amendments  to  codes,  zoning  ordinances  and  sidewalk  ordinances 
add  over  $1,000  to  the  cost  of  each  house  is  slightly  in  error.  This  was  a cumula- 
tive figure  of  all  additional  costs  in  the  total  municipality  and  unincorporated  St. 
Louis  County.  All  costs  would  not  be  applicable  to  permits  in  each  town  or  in 
St.  Louis  County.  The  picture  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  made  to  look.” 
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We  certainly  hope  that  your  Commission  with  the  help  that  we 
might  offer  — whatever  little  it  might  be  — may  help  educate  some  of 
the  people  to  get  to  at  least  a universal  interpretation  and  not  to  use 
everyone’s  individual  interpretation,  to  increase  the  cost. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fischer.  We  will  now  proceed  with 
some  questions  from  the  Commission  to  the  three  witnesses. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  O’Neili.:  John,  let  me  ask  you  a series  of  short  questions.  Does 
the  National  Electrical  Code  allow  Romex? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Does  the  BOCA  Housing  Code  allow  2x3  studs  on 
interior? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Does  BOCA  permit  single  joists  under  non-bearing 
partitions? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Does  the  BOCA  allow  no  bridging,  and  you  don't 
have  to  use  fire  stops? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  All  the  interpretations  that  the  people  have  gone  on 
have  caused  the  increase  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  If  you  built  in  an  area  where  there  was  no  code,  no 
building  department,  would  you  build  any  different  than  you  would 
build  under  your  interpretation  and  this  official's  interpretation  of 
the  BOCA  Code?  Would  you  build  it  any  different? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Very  little. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Could  you  save  any  more  money? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  What  items? 

Mr.  Fischer:  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  very  little.  The  saving 
would  be  very  little. 


Code  Interpretation  a Cost  Factor 

Mr.  O’Neill:  The  principal  factor  of  the  increased  cost  is  due  to 
people  interpreting  building  codes  and  zoning  ordinances  and  all  the 
other  miscellaneous  things? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  The  interpretation,  you  think,  John,  makes  for  this 
lack  of  uniformity  and  creates  the  increase  of  cost? 

Mr.  Fischer:  I think  that  is  the  biggest  portion  of  it. 
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Mr.  O’Neill:  In  effect,  the  four  model  codes  that  we  have  in  this 
country  — if  people  would  leave  them  alone  — are  adequate  to  do  an 
adequate  job  and  you  could  probably  use  them  even  in  a non-code 
area  and  you  wouldn’t  build  any  different? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Very  little. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I?i  effect,  the  lack  of  uniformity  is  due  to  people  in- 
terpreting a basic  code  — not  due  to  a zillion  different  ordinances  all 
over  the  lot? 

Mr.  Fischer:  In  some  places,  the  people  will  interpret  it,  and  other 
places,  they  will  pass  ordinances  which  differ  from  it,  so  this  is  an  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  They  will  create  another  code,  but  where  they  have 
the  basic  uniform  code,  they  will  change  its  interpretation? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Change  it  appreciably,  for  no  reason.  In  Bridgeton, 
they  say,  “We  don’t  care  what  BOCA  says.  You  are  going  to  put  bridg- 
ing in  all  our  basement  houses,  because  Bridgeton  wants  it  better  than 
the  code  requires.’’  Perhaps  the  next  guy  wants  you  to  paint  it  green, 
because  he  wants  it  green. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  How  can  we  get  these  interpretations  straightened 
out? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  This  is  the  crux  of  our  situation.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  hold  meetings,  to  educate  our  people.  As  far  as  the  right 
interpretation,  I well  realize  what  John  is  talking  about.  We  have  our 
differences  once  in  awhile  — we  are  bound  to  — but  we  make  every 
effort  to  cooperate  and  assist  where  we  can.  Now,  somebody  has  to 
take  the  leadership  in  this.  The  county  has  done  this  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  the  matter  of  interpretations,  I mentioned  preju- 
dices and  misunderstandings.  So,  therefore,  the  matter  of  getting  over 
these  points  is  not  just  perhaps  one  meeting  or  two  meetings  or  some- 
thing like  that;  it  takes  some  time  to  accomplish  it.  The  county  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  wants  more  uniformity.  They 
would  like  to  see  communities  getting  together,  but  we  are  approach- 
ing it  from,  let’s  say,  your  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts,  and  from  the 
idea  of  getting  there.  We  have  to  get  there.  This  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Mayer:  Here  is  another  area  where  one  of  the  major  problems 
lies  — that  is  the  fact  that  you  have  so  many  municipalities.  In  other 
words,  if  these  large  urban  areas  were  treated  as  one,  and  you  didn’t 
have  all  these  little  chiefs  that  wanted  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
I think  that  in  one  fell  swoop  you  would  solve  a lot  of  the  problems. 
But  so  many  of  the  problems  exist  in  this  area  because  of  all  the  little 
municipalities  and,  for  instance,  speaking  in  Mr.  Grueninger’s  behalf, 
and  Mr.  Mueller’s,  who  was  the  Public  Works  Director,  he  spent  a lot 
of  time  and  effort  going  to  all  of  these  little  fire  districts  and  talking 
to  them  about  a uniform  fire  code,  and  they  really  weren’t  qualified 
to  discuss  a fire  code  intelligently;  and,  yet,  they  come  up  with  any 
number  of  foolish  reasons  why  they  want  to  withhold  their  own  little 
enclave  or  own  little  kingdom  rules. 
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Mr.  Grueninger:  The  mentioning  c)f  the  fire  protection  district  by 
Mr.  Mayer  — it  isn’t  entirely  the  lire  protection  district,  I don’t  think. 
I think  there  are  some  legal  backgrounds  and  interests  involved  where- 
in they  want  to  keep  this  matter  in  their  hands.  But,  gentlemen,  we 
do  have,  for  the  first  time,  some  hope,  for  there  has  been  a fire  study 
going  on  for  several  years.  Certain  parts  of  it  have  been  published,  but 
I don’t  think  the  final  report  has.  But  for  the  first  time  in  some  15 
years  that  I know  of,  we  are  about  to  see  a major  breakthrough,  or  a 
major  effort  toward  uniformity,  toward  the  adoption  of  a compatible 
fire  code  and  a building  code.  This  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

In  what  fire  districts  call  their  fire  code,  it  often  is  really  a building 
code,  but  that  is  where  we  might  say,  you  only  need  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  fire  separation  between  apartments,  floor-to-floor,  or  side-to- 
side.  They  set  up  one-and-a-half  hour  requirements  and  some  said 
two  hours.  When  asked  why,  they  say,  we  want  to  restrict  apartment 
construction.  We  have  had  overtures  from  the  districts,  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  Fire  Chiefs,  and  they  specifically  have  asked  for  us  to 
hold  meetings  and  attend  meetings,  to  achieve  uniformity  in  interpre- 
tation, and  this  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  it  through  their 
heads;  that  this  means  this  and  this  means  that.  Some  persons  still 
want  to  stretch  it.  You  are  going  to  have  some  that  want  fire  blocking, 
who  are  going  to  be  block-headed  about  it  and  say  this  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  You  are  not  going  to  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

There  have  been  some  statements  made  to  the  extent  that  fire  stop- 
ping isn’t  required.  I think  what  Mr.  Fischer  meant  and.  what  Mr. 
Mayer  meant  was  excessive  fire  stopping  because  you  still  firestop 
floor-to-floor  at  the  floor  levels,  but  midwall  blocking  is  excessive  — 
it  is  additional  material.  I am  sometimes  criticized  because  I am  a pro- 
fessional, and  they  say  I feel  that  things  should  be  done  in  a much 
better  way.  I have  realized  my  responsibilities.  I know  what  I can  en- 
force, and  that  is  all  that  I try  to  enforce.  I might  suggest  something 
to  either  one  of  these  gentlemen.  If  they  want  to  take  it,  that’s  fine; 
if  they  don’t  want  to  take  it,  I don’t  go  any  further  with  it.  But  I 
have  the  minimum  set  forth  and  that  is  all  the  further  I would  go. 
The  only  thing  I can  say  is,  we  have  to  work  on  this  problem  of  inter- 
pretation and  it  has  to  start  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Codes  and  Architects 

Mrs.  Smith:  There  are  dozens  of  questions  I would  like  to  ask.  Be- 
cause I am  an  architect,  1 spend  half  my  life  badgering  the  building 
department  or  badgering  the  guys  that  give  interpretations.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  Mr.  Grueninger,  in  your  organization,  to  set  up 
some  — first  of  all,  a study  on  interpretations  throughout  the  country, 
and  then  could  there  be  some  leadership  in  the  forming  of  an  appeals 
board?  I think  not  until  we  get  to  something  like  that,  are  we  all  going 
to  go  places. 
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I will  give  you  a silly  example,  but  a terribly  important  one:  on 
apartment  houses,  the  interpretation  is  three  jeet  between  glass.  I want 
to  run  the  glass  to  the  floor.  I am  allowed  to  if  it  doesn't  show  an 
elevation,  and,  you  know,  this  is  just  sheer  foolishness.  There  are 
thousands  of  things  like  that,  that  come  up  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
fast  way  for  me  to  ev/er  get  an  answer.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
leadership,  because  I could  go  up  here  10  feet  and  run  the  glass  here, 
no  problem;  it  is  interpreted  so  you  can  have  one  foot  in  front  and 
10  feet  out  this  way  and  that  would  be  considered  fine. 

There  are  many  things.  When  is  a wall  a wall  and  when  is  it  a 
roof?  I can't  use  anything  on  a roof  but  glass  under  our  fire  inter- 
pretation, and  if  I use  anything  else,  I have  to  make  it  a pitch,  a man- 
sard roof,  and  it  is  going  to  burn  just  the  same,  if  it  is  going  to  burn. 
1 have  no  choice.  So,  in  case  after  case  after  case,  we  spend  our  lives 
in  trying  to  design  something.  1 don't  care  who  writes  codes  — nobody 
could  dream  up  all  the  questions.  Therefore,  they  don't  have  the 
answers.  Is  there  some  way  there  could  be  leadership  to  get  fast  an- 
swers to  so  many  different  things'? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I think  there  is.  There  is  a concerted  effort  by 
the  BOCA  organization  right  now  to  publish  interpretations  which 
should  help  them  be  uniform.  Obviously,  this  will  perhaps  take 
longer,  and  they  may  not  cover  what  you  are  talking  about.  However, 
before  I became  a building  official  I had  an  architectural  practice.  I 
made  it  a point  to  go  to  the  building  official  when  I had  preliminary 
thoughts  and  sketches. 

Mrs.  Smith:  They  wouldn't  talk  to  us. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I know  your  problem,  and  that  is  why  I am  will- 
ing to  do  it.  We  have  spent  half  the  hours  in  going  over  preliminary 
plans;  we  are  willing  to  take  Mr.  Mayer’s,  Mr.  Fischer’s,  any  building, 
and  spend  the  necessary  time,  because  that  is  where  you  save  the 
money;  and,  really,  you  can  still  combine  your  client’s  wishes,  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  code,  and  your  design  requirements, 
if  we  all  get  together  on  them. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Early. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Early,  that  is  right,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  do  it.  We  have  run  into  two  or  three  people  who  simply  will  not 
come  out.  They  send  in  a completed  plan  and  when  you  say  anything 
about  it,  they  say  you  are  picking  on  them. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Well,  they  are  too  busy  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  don't  have  time  for  that. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  This  is,  I think,  the  failure  of  many  building  de- 
partments. They  should  be  able  to  spend  the  time  on  some  prelimi- 
nary review,  to  get  you  off  on  the  right  track. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Wouldn't  it  be  profitable  to  get  some  leadership  that 
these  people  agreed  on?  How  about  an  appeals  board? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  You  have  an  appeals  court  everywhere. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I know,  but  that  is  like  giving  up. 

Mr.  Grueniniger:  I don’t  think  so. 
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Mrs.  Smith:  It  take  so  long.  They  should  he  sitting  every  day, 
people  answering  all  the  questions. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  If  you  want  it  every  clay,  we  will  call  a meeting  of 
our  appeals  board  any  time  you  want  it,  and  you  have  professionals 
sitting  on  there.  You  have  contractors  sitting  on  there,  and  I think 
you  get  a fair  deal. 

Mrs.  Smith:  You  may  here,  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  many  cities. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  We  are  trying  to  be  democratic  in  our  approach 
to  the  matter.  This  is  what  you  have  to  do  when  you  are  dealing  in 
minimums;  and,  of  course,  when  you  are  dealing  with  people. 

Mrs.  Smith:  / have  one  other  question.  Has  there  been  any  study 
on  re-examining  the  BOCA  Code  with  a view  to  bringing  down  costs, 
specifically?  Would  it  be  possible  to  really  look  at  it  towards  that  solu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I think  I am  going  to  pick  on  my  friends’  orga- 
nization here.  I believe  it  was  Ralph  Johnson  (of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Homebuilders)  who  made  the  statement  that  if  you  elimi- 
nated the  outside  walls  of  a house,  you  would  only  save  about  4 per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Of  the  price. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Of  the  price. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Right. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Therefore,  I don’t  think  that  we  are  constantly 
denying  changes  or,  as  I say,  we  have  no  qualms  about  people  sub- 
mitting any  changes.  We  welcome  it.  Most  of  the  things,  that  Mr. 
Fischer  and  Mr.  Mayer  spoke  of  here  were  really  in  mechanical  fields. 
They  were  in  subdivision  requirements  such  as,  grading,  and  we  get 
into  an  area  now  where  some  the  best  ground  has  been  used.  We  are 
trying  to  use  something  else.  This  requires  compaction.  This  is  costly, 
but,  nevertheless,  to  be  in  the  proper  places,  you  have  to  do  it.  Most 
of  the  costs  they  have  spoken  about  are  not  truly  in  the  building  area. 
We  have  no  question  about  trusses.  We  had  a little  question  about  the 
connection  of  trusses  about  six  months  ago.  These  people  went  down 
and  had  some  tests  made  which  turned  out  to  our  satisfaction,  and  we 
accepted  it.  They  are  now  doing  a little  better  job  of  connecting  the 
truss  to  the  plate.  This  involves  three  nails  or  two  nails  extra,  or 
something  like  that;  so  I don’t  think  it  was  an  extreme  cost.  The 
trouble  with  trusses  is,  there  are  too  many  people  that  are  not  pro- 
fessionals in  the  business  who  use  them  and  who  use  them  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Again,  it  is  an  educational  area  that  needs  to  be  covered. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fischer:  The  little  discussion  that  Mr.  Grueninger’s  depart- 
ment had  with  a few  of  us  came  as  a result  of  a tornado  we  had  in  St. 
Louis,  after  which  a member  of  your  profession  made  some  comments 
regarding  the  construction  of  frame  houses.  The  proposed  changes 
! that  they  immediately  suggested  as  a result  of  these  comments  were 
not  required  in  the  BOCA  Code,  but  all  allowable  under  the  BOCA 
^ Code;  they  amounted  to  |100  to  |120  a house.  I might  like  to  thank 


Mr.  Grueninger,  for  after  we  discussed  it  two  or  three  times,  we  did 
manage  to  keep  them  from  being  made. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I don't  feel  that  I would  like  this  appeal  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  amending  this  code  on  a local  level.  I personally  feel 
that  we  should  try  and  keep  this  coming  from  a national  source,  be- 
cause I am  afraid  this  thing  could  get  interpretative  again.  In  behalf 
of  the  BOCA  Code,  I don’t  consider  it  a minimum  code  at  all.  I don’t 
like  the  attitude  that  says  if  a 2x6  is  good  enough,  that  a 2x12  is  twice 
as  good,  because  it  is  twice  as  big.  Perhaps,  in  one  way,  and,  perhaps 
it  is  twice  as  bad  in  another.  1 consider  it  a performance  code  and  I 
don’t  consider  these  minimum  standards,  you  see. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  That  is  what  your  performance  code  is  set  up  for 
— on  the  basis  of  what  you  say  are  your  minimum  standards.  Now, 
anything  else  you  provide,  if  you  want  to  provide  a 2x4  to  do  the  same 
job  to  make  it  stand  up,  you  can  use  it. 

Mr.  Mayer:  This  is  the  thing:  1 understand  your  points,  and  some 
of  the  skin  materials  — some  of  the  finished  materials  — can  either  be, 
let’s  say,  a builders’  line,  be  a better  line,  and  so  on.  I understand  that. 
But  when  we  are  talking  about  structure,  I think  something  is  going 
to  hold  with  proper  protection  and  proper  variance,  as  far  as  your 
protective  devices  are  concerned,  and  why  add  to  that?  I think  it  is 
wasteful.  You  see,  you  have  your  protection,  as  you  know,  of  course, 
in  your  load  factors,  and  so  on;  and  I don’t  want  to  have  to  go  beyond 
that  because  I think  it  is  taking  somebody’s  good  money  and  throw- 
ing it  down  the  drain. 

Mrs.  Smith:  1 would  just  like  to  make  one  last  comment.  What 
special  interest  group  needed  more  bridging,  at  that  Bridgeton  that 
you  mentioned  — excessive  bridging?  I can’t  figure  what  group  that 
would  be. 

Mr.  Fischer:  The  same  group  that  requires  2x4  interior  partitions 
instead  of  2x3.  All  we  really  need  is  somebody  smart  enough  to  figure 
out  how  to  supply  rigid  acoustical  separations  in  an  area,  and  if 
they  stand  up  by  themselves,  that  is  what  we  need.  A partition  is  only 
a rigid  acoustical  separation  when  you  get  inside  a house. 

Mrs.  Smith:  And  not  so  acoustical  at  that. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  I must  confess  that  I found  certain  aspects  of  the 
testimony  a bit  startling  this  afternoon.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Gruenin- 
ger, 1 have  come  onto  this  Commission  with  really  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  what  appears  to  be  dissatisfaction  with  building  codes  and 
administration  of  them.  I have  heard  complaints  from  many  builders, 
many  architects,  after  making  the  usual  polite  references  to  the  local 
building  officials,  “We  don’t  necessarily  mean  you  — we  are  just  talk- 
ing about  the  situation  in  general.”  I am  amazed  to  see  in  your  testi- 
mony the  statement  that  in  10  years,  in  terms  of  the  BOCA  Code,  you 
have  never  had  architects,  engineers,  or  members  of  the  construction 
industry,  disliking  the  various  code  regulations  to  come  before  you. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I didn’t  say  that. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Could  you  refer  to  your  testimony?  ^ 

^ See  page  214. 
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Mr.  GRUENiNGER:What  T said,  cr  intended  to  say,  was  that  if  the 
architects  or  the  engineers  or  any  of  the  design  professions  had  objec- 
tions to  the  code,  I was  willing  for  them  to  submit  their  change,  their 
proposal,  and  1 was  willing  to  see  that  it  was  considered.  1 have  no 
objection  to  you  or  any  of  these  gentlemen  submitting  a code  change 
as  far  as  St.  Louis  County  is  concerned;  the  same  is  true  as  far  as 
BOCA  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  What  is  different  from  what  you  are  saying  and 
from  what  I said? 

Mr.  Crueninger:  You  said  that  I said  I never  had  an  architect  dis- 
like it. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  No,  no,  to  come  before  you  — the  BOCA  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Crueninger:  I see  what  you  are  talking  about  now.  I had  the 
professions,  let’s  say,  crticize  or  complain  about  things  and  I said,  all 
right,  let’s  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  this.  I am  talking  about 
individuals.  I said  in  my  10  years  of  doing  this,  or  trying  to  cooperate 
on  this,  no  one  has  asked  me  for  any  help.  We  have  offered  to  put  on 
a code  program  for  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  here  in  St. 
Louis.  It  was  not  accepted  in  any  way.  We  started  out  with  the  group 
to  put  on  a code  program  — .what  I want  to  call  a nuts-and-bolts  pro- 
gram, A B C’s  for  the  engineers  — and  it  did  not  turn  out  that  way  in 
the  final  presentation. 

Now,  to  me,  and  I don’t  like  to  say  this,  I don’t  think  a lot  of  these 
people  want  to  do  this.  Avenues  are  open  to  them.  This  is  why  we 
are  talking  about  getting  architects  and  the  engineers  in  on  this  joint 
committee  work,  so  they  have,  let’s  say,  a front-row  seat  to  voice  their 
opinions.  And  believe  me,  this  is  a good  place  for  them  to  do  it.  But 
the  avenues  are  open  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  any  time.  You  must 
remember  this,  however,  that  when  code  changes  are  presented,  you 
still  have  various  industries  that  are  going  to  take  sides  on  the  pic- 
ture, too.  So,  if  the  architect  gets  there,  he  is  going  to  be  subject  to 
considerable  questioning,  and,  perhaps,  some  unfair  questioning,  by 
people  that  are  at  these  public  hearings.  It  happens  at  every  public 
hearing,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I think  the  avenues  are  there  for 
them  to  do  it,  if  they  will. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much  for  clarifying 
the  matter.  In  our  area,  where  we  have  started  regular  sessions  with 
the  various  building  inspectors,  all  the  governmental  bodies  were  in 
one  meeting  monthly;  they  tried  to  get  together  on  interpretations. 
It  is  fairly  new  in  our  section  — but  may  be  old  in  other  sections.  Have 
you  done  it  here,  by  chance  — where  you  get  the  building  inspectors 
and  all  the  departments  and  discuss  things? 

Mr.  Crueninger:  That  is  right,  we  do  this.  We  have  no  regular 
schedule.  We  would  like  to  get  to  it.  We  find,  again,  if  we  have  a 
dinner  meeting,  the  building  official  or  the  inspector  will  not  pay  for 
the  dinner.  If  somebody  gives  him  a dinner,  he  will  be  there.  If  the 
organization  pays  for  it,  he  will  be  there.  But  this  is  part  of  the 
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problem  and  we  cannot  ask  every  manufacturer  or  Mr.  Fischer,  if  he 
wants  to  talk  about  his  own  problems,  to  foot  a bill  like  that. 

On  the  other  side,  we  cannot  ask  them  — the  builders  or  industry  — 
to  come  out  if  we  don’t  feel  we  are  going  to  get  a good  attendance. 
For  this  class,  we  started  meeting  one  afternoon  a week.  The  county 
or  municipality  gives  one  hour  and  the  man  gives  one  hour.  Our  orga- 
nization has  paid  the  tuition  that  the  university  has  charged.  We  in- 
tend to  expand  this  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  We  would  like  to  have 
10  courses  going  every  week,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so.  This, 
obviously,  takes  a little  backing  to  accomplish  it,  but  this  is  the  area 
where  I think  it  has  to  come. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Mr.  Mayer,  arid  Mr.  Fischer,  you  made  it  sound 
a bit  unattractive  to  build  in  certain  of  the  nearby  communities.  But 
I presume  there  is  a market  condition  that  still  makes  it  advantageous 
for  you  to  do  so  in  spite  of  these  rather  burdensome  conditions? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Not  only  a market  condition,  but  Mr.  Mayer  spoke 
about  the  non-urban  ground  and  the  grounds  set  aside.  So  these  may 
be  the  only  communities  left  in  which  you  can  build. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  The  non-urban  grounds  — I am  not  quite  sure 
I understand  that.  Is  that  the  unincorporated  area  in  the  County? 

Mr.  Mayer:  Right.  What  they  call  non-urban  zoning,  which,  in 
fact,  says,  “Let’s  stop  here  for  awhile  until  the  schools  catch  up,  until 
the  roads  catch  up.  Until  they  start  building  roads  into  areas  that  are 
not  developed,  there  will  be  no  more  zoning.’’  Now,  it  is  a subtle 
thing.  There  has  been  some  zoning  for  development,  but,  basically, 
even  some  of  the  officials  tell  you  that  this  is  too  complex  a problem 
and  that  we  better  stop  right  now.  Non-urban  is  one  home  to  three 
acres,  and  the  actual  category  designation  is  ground  with  no  utilities 
available,  and  so  forth.  It  is  being  used  to  freeze  the  lands  in  St.  Louis 
County  at  this  time. 

Pride  of  Ownership  Factor  in  Housing  Standards 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  I would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question:  I hope  I won’t  be  misunderstood  here,  but 
Mr.  Mayer,  did  you  say  that  you  prefer  a national  code  to  unify  the 
four  model  codes  we  noiv  have? 

Mr.  Mayer:  No.  All  of  the  four  model  codes  that  we  now  have  are 
actually  national  codes.  You  see,  basically,  the  only  thing  that  I would 
prefer  is  that  these  interpretations  come  from  a national  level,  and 
that  all  of  the  individual  groups  in  various  cities  do  not  get  to  amend 
them  into,  let’s  say  — well,  basically  — to  interpret  them  to  their  own 
way  of  thinking.  I think  it  should  come  from  the  top  people  in  the 
country.  Let  them  hash  out  what  the  best  solution  is  and  then  make 
the  rest  of  the  cities  conform  to  this. 

Mr.  Vandegriff:  In  other  words,  St.  Louis,  or  Bridgeton,  would  not 
have  the  right  to  make  amendments  that  they  see  fit  to  offer? 
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Mr.  Mayer:  Right.  I feel  that  it  should  be  done  on  a national  level. 
Otherwise,  these  individuals,  sometimes  for  no  reasons  other  than 
their  own  satisfaction,  make  these  changes. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  All  right.  Now,  the  closing  question  — I am  sorry 
to  take  up  so  much  time,  but  I luill  try  to  make  this  brief  — it  has  to 
do  with  substandard  housing  and  rehabilitation  of  same.  I don’t  want 
to  be  misunderstood,  1 know  when  you  start  to  talk  about  double 
standards,  this  often  is  misinterpreted.  In  other  words,  everybody  is 
entitled  to  like  treatment,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  But  I am  referring 
to  the  housing  that  we  need  to  rehabilitate,  and  the  difficulty  is  bring- 
ing that  housing  up  to  the  standards  that  we  might  want  to  impose 
were  we  to  have  our  choices  in  all  matters.  Do  you  see  any  real  hope 
for  some  kind  of  workable  double  standard,  if  I can  phrase  it  that  way, 
that  will  allow  certain  reasonable  improvement  to  be  made  in  sub- 
standard housing  without  calling  for  the  same  standards  that  apply 
to  new  housing? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Well,  sir,  there  is  substandard  housing  — there 
isn’t  any  question  about  that.  The  housing  codes  have  lesser  require- 
ments than  the  building  codes.  Now,  you  are  trying  to  bring  up  things 
to  our  housing  code  level,  which  we  will  say,  maybe  is  an  absolute 
minimum  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  welfare,  health.  This 
takes  initiative  on  the  part  of  people.  I cannot  speak  too  well  on  it, 
although  I have  ideas  of  what  I would  like  to  see  done.  Unfortunately, 
our  minimum  housing  code  is  not  enforced  by  our  Building  Depart- 
ment but  rather  by  the  Health  Department.  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  it  in  our  department  because  we  feel  this  is  where  it  belongs.  So 
far,  we  have  been  unsuccessful.  I think  there  is  a great  matter  of  edu- 
cation along  these  lines  that  where  you  can  secure  voluntary  compli- 
ance — after  all,  these  are  minimums  — I don’t  think  they  are  too  high 
for  too  many  people  to  reach. 

I want  to  ask  a question,  and  this  reflects  on  an  agency.  We,  of 
course,  have  the  Federal  workable  program  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
there  have  been  grants  given  to  St.  Louis  County  for  certain  things. 
But  in  the  last  report  that  came  back  from  Fort  Worth  [HUD  regional 
office],  there  were  two  or  three  things  in  particular:  They  said,  you 
cannot  have  any  junk  automobiles  in  the  yard,  period.  There  is  no 
basic  help  as  what  to  do.  You  shall  paint  all  the  fences;  nothing  stated 
regarding  condition  or  anything  else,  just  paint  them.  You  shall  paint 
all  of  the  houses.  Again,  nothing  said  as  far  as  condition.  These 
changes  being  made,  we  were  in  compliance  but  what  did  it  accom- 
plish? Not  a thing.  The  point  is  to  get  back  to  our  pride  of  owner- 
ship, where  we  took  care  of  what  we  had.  This  is  the  big  question,  I 
think,  today. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Thank  you. 

Codes  and  New  Materials 

Mr.  Douglas:  There  are  things  that  have  been  on  my  mind  for 
many  months.  The  first  question  I would  like  to  ask  is  this:  Do  any 
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of  the  codes  prohibit  or  discourage  the  use  of  prefabricated  concrete 
forms  for  construction? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I would  say  no,  as  long  as  they  carry  the  loads 
that  they  might  be  subjected  to.  In  other  words,  you  have  wind  loads, 
you  have  structural  loads,  and  so  forth.  If  they  pass  that,  why,  they 
should  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Douglas;  Do  you  think  any  of  these  structural  standards  are 
excessive  for  single-family  houses? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  No.  They  still  would  be  worked  out  toward  the 
same  design  load.  Obviously  a little  more  dead  load  as  far  as  con- 
crete but  tlie  same  design  factor  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  know  of  any  local  codes  which  discourage  the 
use  of  prefabricated  and  concrete  basements? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I think  I can  say  I sure  don’t. 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  next  question:  Do  any  of  the  national  codes  dis- 
courage the  use  of  substitutes  for  plaster  on  walls,  ceilings? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  A substitute  for  plaster?  Dry  wall?  We  all  permit 
dry  wall. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  I understand  your  answer  is  no? 

Mr.  Grueninger;  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Does  anyone  wish  to  make  a statement  on  that?  Do 
any  of  the  national  codes  discourage  the  use  of  electrical  wiring  con- 
tained within  plastic  pipes? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  You  mean  as  far  as  conduit  is  concerned?  Nor- 
mally, we  speak  of  electric  wiring  in  steel  conduit.  Are  you  saying 
would  plastic  conduit  be  allowed? 

Mr.  Douglas:  The  wiring  to  be  included  within  plastic  sheaths. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I would  say  this,  basically,  would  get  back  to 
the  National  Electrical  Code  on  the  NFPA  level.  I am  not  really  pre- 
pared to  answer  whether  that  would  be  satisfactory  or  not.  But  I could 
say  this:  As  fas  as  they  permit  Romex,  which  is  not  a solid  plastic,  but 
a plastic  material  of  some  kind,  I see  no  reason  why  they  wouldn’t 
allow  what  you  ask. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Very  well. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  You  mean  the  insulation  on  the  wiring? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  They  all  permit  Romex. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Not  a tube,  as  such. 

Mr.  Douglas:  There  is  permission  to  use  plastic  to  cover  electrical 
wiring  — nothing  wrong  in  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  You  are  speaking  again  on  a national  basis.  You 
still  have  some  local  areas. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  local  codes  discourage,  if  any?  Do  you  know  of 
any  local  codes? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  From  the  standpoint  of  the  National  Electrical 
Code,  I would  say  that  perhaps,  maybe,  four  or  five  out  of  96  entities 
in  St.  Louis  County  might  require  metal  conduit,  and  this  comes  into 
the  picture  when  you  are  above  more  than  four  families. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  I thought  you  said  there  was  no  discrimination  against 
plastic  covering  of  electrical  wiring? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  This  is  with  your  plastic  — wire  already  covered 
— and  they  are  asking  for  greater  protection.  This  building  is  wired 
with  conduit,  but  the  wires  that  are  covered  with  plastic,  again,  or 
rubber,  are  inserted  in  the  conduits.  But  in  residential  areas,  very  few 
would  have  this  requirement.  Now  it  is  hard  to  pinpoint  them,  but  I 
can  say  that  almost  95  percent  are  working  strictly  on  the  National 
Electrical  Code  for  the  use  of  Romex.  Isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  If  I may,  this  gets  back  to  what  John  Fischer  and  Al 
Mayer  both  testified.  And  John  submitted  — it's  in  the  record  now  — a 
list  that  adds  up  to  over  $1 ,000  per  house  that  is  strictly  the  willful 
interpretation  of  the  local  building  inspector  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  letter  of  the  BOCA  National  Code,  or  National  Electrical  or 
Plumbing  Code  — it  is  simply  luillful  interpretation. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Are  those  individual  instances  or  is  that  a common 
practice? 

Mr.  Fischer:  It  is  common. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  see  if  I am  correct:  A combination  of  interpre- 
tation and  local  ordinances  above  the  basic  code  — isn’t  that  what  you 
said  — not  only  interpretations,  but  a combination  of  the  two,  or  only 
interpretation? 

Mr.  Fischer:  I call  local  ordinances  an  interpretation  because  these 
local  ordinances  are  on  top  of  existing  codes.  They  are  using  the  basic 
BOCA  Code. 

Mr.  Lyons:  This  is  just  a misunderstanding.  I thought  we  were 
talking  about  local  interpretations.  You  were  talking  about  the  indi- 
vidual inspector  maybe  using  his  own  interpretation  just  a little  bit 
out  of  line? 

Mr.  Fischer:  The  majority  of  it  is  the  individual  inspector.  I would 
say  that  over  80  percent  of  this  cost  factor  was  the  individual  inspector. 

Mr.  Lyons:  The  way  he  read  the  words  of  the  code  was  just  a little 
bit  different  than  the  way  that  you  would  consider  a qualified  inspec- 
tor should  read  the  words,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyons:  And  what  most  of  them  do? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Right. 

Mr.  Lyons:  In  addition  to  that,  also,  local  communities  pass  ordi- 
nances or  building  code  amendments  requiring  additional  items? 

Mr.  Fischer:  Amendments. 

Mr.  Douglas:  How  widespread  are  these  practices  by  individual  lo- 
calities and  individual  building  inspectors?  Is  this  just  a rare  aberra- 
tion or  a common  practice? 

I Code  Administration  in  the  Small  Places 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I am  afraid  this  is  the  result  of,  let’s  say,  again, 
smaller  communities.  They,  again,  might  have  a part-time  man  who 
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may  be  a professional  and  may  not.  So  he  is  the  inspector.  As  far  as 
any  of  our  men  are  concerned,  they  are  told  not  to  make  any  inter- 
pretations out  in  the  field.  If  they  get  a problem,  they  come  in  with  it, 
and  we  try  to  resolve  it  with  the  people  that  we  have  to  work  with, 
but  they  are  not  to  make  any  interpretations.  But  we  cannot  control 
what  happens  in  the  individual  areas  except  by  doing  what  we  were 
all  talking  about  — getting  into  a considerable  and  well-planned  and 
extensive  educational  program.  And  I might  add,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  friends,  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  a program  on  for  the  build- 
ers, too.  They  have  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Lyons:  1 think  that  is  a well-taken  point.  If  you  get  into  this 
field  — not  to  defend  one  side  or  the  other,  but,  talking  about  the 
inspectors  and  the  realities  of  what  a local  community  does  in  its 
effort  to  protect  the  community  by,  shall  we  say,  passing  legislation 
that  is  more  stringent  than  it  should  be,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  of  this  is  really  to  protect  the  people  who  live  there,  based  on 
our  own  ideas.  And,  unfortunately,  all  of  the  people  who  build  homes 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  honest  or  most  qualified  persons  in  the 
world,  so  these  are  the  things  that  happened:  a lot  of  builders  took 
every  short-cut  in  the  world  and  were  not  interested  in  the  product 
they  sell  or  their  reputation,  but  were  interested  in  making  a dollar. 
The  constructioji  industry,  like  every  other  industry,  has  that  con- 
dition. 

I think  we  need  in  the  record,  now,  so  we  get  a clear  indication  of 
the  general  area  we  are  primarily  talking  about  with  you  three  gentle- 
men of  St.  Louis  County,  that  this  is  a county  area  made  up  of  about 
95  municipalities.  What  percentage  of  this  area  that  we  are  talking 
about  would  you  say  is  in  individual  homes  in  St.  Louis  County? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  I venture  to  say  80  percent,  wouldn’t  you,  at  least? 

Mr.  Mayer:  A big  majority. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I would  concur  with  that.  I think  that  is  important  on 
the  record,  that  we  have  this,  when  the  staff  looks  it  over.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  area  in  which  500,000  people  live? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Over  a million  now. 

Mr.  Lyons:  In  the  county? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyons:  A very  small  percentage  of  them  are  elevator  or  high- 
rise? 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I think  that  is  important  when  we  put  all  of  this  to- 
gether later  on,  to  understand  it.  In  the  homes  that  you  build,  Mr. 
Mayer  — you  build  around  500  a year  — what  price  range  homes  are 
we  talking  about  — average? 

Mr.  Mayer:  I build  two  developments,  one  from  $17,000  to  about 
$24,000,  and  the  other  from  $25,000  to  $40,000. 

Mr.  Lyons:  What  would  you  say  the  relationship  of  the  cost  of  land 
is?  Is  it  somewhat  on  the  average  of  nationwide  relationship? 

Mr.  Mayer:  I am  not  quite  sure  of  what  nationwide  relationships 
are. 
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Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  ask  our  authority,  Mr.  O’Neill,  on  what  is  na- 
tionwide. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Doesn’t  the  improved  lot  come  in  about  25  percent 
of  total  in  most  cases?  But  in  Southern  California  it  gets  all  the  way 
up  to  40  percent  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  Mayer:  Right,  I would  say  20,  25  percent. 

Mr.  Lyons:  What  price  range  do  you  build  in,  Mr.  Fischer? 

Mr.  Fischer:  We  build  from  about  |20,000  to  |35,000,  in  three  dif- 
ferent locations. 

Mr.  Shuman:  / ivould  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  you  build  a 
standard  house,  say  a $22,000  house,  in  each  of  the  93  jurisdictions, 
with  a standard  set  of  plans,  in  how  many  communities  could  you 
build  that  house  without  having  to  make  some  basic  change  in  it  or 
some  costly  cha?ige  in  it  due  to  the  building  codes?  Could  you  build 
the  same  house  in  each  of  the  93  communities  in  this  County,  or 
would  you  have  to  go  to  a building  code  inspector  in  each  of  them 
and  get  approval  and  have  changes  made?  What  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion you  would  face  in  trying  to  build  the  same  house  in  each  of  these 
93  communities? 

Mr.  Mayer:  One,  you  definitely  would  have  to  submit  it  on  an 
individual  basis  to  each  one  of  these  municipalities;  and,  two,  I would 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  them  you  would  have  to  make  some  change 
— very  few  real  major  changes,  but  some  change  that  would  increase 
your  costs. 


Amateur  Zoners  and  Planners 

Mr.  Lyons:  Now,  one  other  factor  that  1 think  is  important  to  us. 
I would  like  to  get  Mr.  Mayer’s  analysis  of  this.  It  is  the  community, 
as  I understand  it,  that,  shall  we  say,  has  had  a development  in  it  and 
has  built  four  or  five  thousand  homes  in  there  that  is  resisting  the 
expansion,  trying  to  keep  the  fri?iges  restricted  so  they  can’t  expand. 

Mr.  Mayer:  This  is  true.  In  other  words,  when  you  talk  about  the 
communities  being  St.  Louis  County,  the  unincorporated  areas  of  St. 
Louis  County,  this  is  true.  What  happens  is  this:  They  come  up  to  the 
zoning  meetings.  First,  the  man  from  the  school  board  comes  up  and 
he  maintains  that  they  have  tremendous  bonding  problems,  so  please 
don’t  allow  any  more  building  here  because  there  are  too  many  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  the  school.  And  then  a group  of  individuals 
made  up  of  semi-professionals  form  an  association  that  makes  some 
sort  of  an  amateurish  analysis  of  traffic  based  upon  their  going  home 
from  work  every  day  and  says  that  the  roads  are  too  narrow  and  that 
there  are  not  enough  recreational  facilities,  either,  so  do  not  allow  any 
more  homes. 

They  have  influenced  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Council 
to  a degree,  and  the  actual  philosophy  of  our  zoning  ordinance,  really 
preventing  any  appreciable  expansion. 
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Mr.  Lyons:  Does  each  one  of  the  95,  or  do  most  of  the  95  indi- 
vidual communities  that  are  a part  of  St.  Louis  County,  have  author- 
ity to  take  such  actions  as  you  just  described? 

Mr.  Mayer:  You  must  understand  that  the  95  municipalities  are  in 
St.  Louis  County,  but  the  St.  Louis  County  that  I am  referring  to  is 
really  the  unincorporated  area  other  than  the  95  municipalities,  and 
this  is  the  zoning  ordinance  that  I am  referring  to.  Most  of  the  muni- 
cipalities are  fairly  well  built  up,  and  in  the  case  where  they  are  not, 
their  views  are  not  exactly  the  same  except,  generally.  I think  we  need 
a clarification  of  the  philosophy  of  zoning,  because  there  is  always  a 
tremendous  objection  to  everything,  and  it  seems  to  be  that  the  prop- 
erty owner  or  the  builder  is  not  entitled  to  a normal  and  practical, 
reasonable  use  of  his  property.  The  surrounding  individuals  and 
planning  commissions  feel  that  they  are  giving  some  sort  of  grant 
when  they  allow  you  to  build  on  your  property. 

Mr.  Lyons:  What  I was  leading  up  to  was,  for  the  Commission 
record,  as  we  look  at  it  later  on,  would  you  judge  this  resistance  to 
be,  shall  we  say,  the  psychological  or  plain  economic  fact,  that  these 
people  are  pietty  much  up  to  their  ears  in  the  present  cost  of  the 
home  they  have  ajid  they  are  scared  to  death  of  any  increased  costs 
if  they  expand  further  and  they  are  just  going  to  hold  tight? 

Mr.  Mayer:  I feel  that  the  reason,  the  real  reason  and  thinking 
behind  this,  is  a complex  problem  — that  the  schools  are  crowded  and 
the  bonding  capacity  is  used  up.  It  requires  a two-thirds  vote  to  in- 
crease the  real  estate  taxes,  and  the  people,  generally,  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  solution  to  this  problem,  so  they  see  a way  of  stop- 
ping their  school  from  getting  another  25  kids  and  they  say,  let’s  not 
zone  this  for  houses  because  it  will  give  us  25  or  30  more  kids  and 
right  now  we  have  30  in  a class.  You  see,  it  really  boils  down  to  that. 

It  is  a tremendous  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  on  either  a Federal 
or  statewide  basis,  and  we  are  getting  a distortion  in  these  zoning 
practices  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only  practical  way  to  cope  with  it. 
But  I don’t  believe  it  is,  really. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Now,  one  final  question  on  the  subject  of  these  ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  various  communities,  aside  from  the  basic  code 
and  the  qualifications  or  interpretations  of  the  inspectors.  St.  Louis 
County  is  an  area  known  for  freak  storms.  There  was  a tornado  that 
blew  down  an  awful  lot  of  houses  last  January,  and  the  pictures  in  the 
paper  were  almost  shocking,  showing  short-cuts  where  the  whole  wall 
went  — only  one  or  two  nails  holding  it.  A hailstorm  came  through 
and  $20  million  worth  of  new  roofs  had  to  be  put  up.  Do  you  relate 
the  local  ordinances  to  some  of  the  freak  storms,  after  which  they 
said,  “We  are  going  to  make  walls  that  stand  up.''  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  relationship  there? 

Mr.  Mayer:  I don’t.  I don’t  think  that  this  was  the  case  at  all.  One 
major  thing  that  really  hasn’t  been  mentioned  is  that,  to  a large  de- 
gree, you  can’t  expect  the  builders  who  are  individual  businessmen,  to 
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police  themselves.  And  the  inspection  departments,  by  and  large,  are 
lacking  in  personnel  because  they  do  not  get  a sufficient  budget  to 
really  inspect  a lot  of  the  work  that  is  going  up.  The  reason  that  a lot 
of  people  might  get  away  with  a lot  of  things  is  you  just  do  not  have 
the  force  to  inspect  these  things  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Lyons:  A good  builder  won’t  try  to  get  away,  but  there  are 
some  that  will.  Do  you  jeel  that  this  is  why  these  communities  passed 
legislation  and  say:  “We  will  pass  a law  that  says  they  got  to  do  these 
types  of  things.”  Do  you  think  that  is  part  of  this? 

Mr.  Mayer:  I don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Fischer:  Not  to  a very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  We  don’t  believe  that  you  are  designing  buildings 
or  homes  for  tornado  resistance.  People  couldn’t  afford  them.  What  we 
found  — and  there  was  no  real  objection  to  this  by  the  good  builders 
— let’s  say,  we  found  there  were  nails  missing.  You  have  to  remember 
this  — there  is  a tremendous  pressure  as  far  as  these  developers  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  to  get  their  houses  on  the  market.  The  workmen 
are  on  a constant  drive  as  far  as  this  is  concerned.  If  they  leave  some- 
thing out,  they  leave  it  out.  There  is  no  architect,  there  is  no  engi- 
neer, there  is  nobody  in  this  room  who  can  be  on  that  house  and 
watch  every  nail  being  driven.  So,  what  we  were  basically  going  for 
was  better  adherence  to  the  minimum  requirements,  or  let’s  call  them 
design  requirements  as  A1  would  prefer  it.  We  were  told  by  a group 
of  the  homebuilders,  “If  they  don’t  do  it  that  way,  make  them  tear  it 
down.’’  And  this  we  have  started  to  do.  There  is  some  screaming  there, 
too,  but  I can  say  this,  as  far  as  inspection  forces  are  concerned,  they 
are  the  largest  they  have  ever  been  in  St.  Louis  County. 

I have  asked  for  the  largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the  department, 
which  is  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  to  help  these  fellows. 
These  men  are  telling  you  the  truth  when  they  say  that  they  welcome 
good  inspection.  We  are  trying  to  give  it  to  them  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I think  we  have  about  used  up  all  of  our  available 
time.  But  let  me  say  that  I thank  you  all  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion. And  I am  also  very  pleased,  as  a St.  Louisan,  to  come  back  to 
St.  Louis,  after  we  have  travelled  all  around  the  country.  I think  we 
entered  into  the  most  effective  discussion  of  building  codes  we  got  so 
far.  It  impressed  me  that  way.  It  was  a very  frank  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Grueninger:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Mayer:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fischer:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  You  are  excused,  and  we  will  proceed  with  those  in  the 
room  who  wanted  to  make  an  oral  presentation  to  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Leroy  Grossman?  Apparently  he  is  not  here.  Mr.  Junius  Cole, 
you  may  proceed. 


J. 
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PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mr.  Cole:  Strife  in  Community  Action  Groups 

Mr.  Cole:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I belong  to  a grassroot  or- 
ganization of  the  Yateman  District,  the  very  heart  and  the  very  core 
of  the  poverty-stricken  area  in  St.  Louis.  Not  too  long  ago  — I will  say 
about  13  months  ago  — a group  of  grassroot  people  decided  that  they 
would  try  to  do  something  about  conditions.  We  formed  a nonprofit 
grassroot  corporation.  We  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  We  have  been  officially  chartered.  We  were  successful 
enough  to  put  our  pennies  and  nickels  together  and  we  had  taken  a 
house  about  three  months  ago  that  you  wouldn’t  have  given  $175  for 
and  the  Housing  Authority  today  appraised  that  house  a little  above 
$20,000.  Now,  we  have  in  St.  Louis,  also,  another  group  that  is  known 
as  the  HDC.  I know  you  are  familiar  with  that:  Human  Development 
Corporation. 

This  group  has  done  everything  humanly  possible  to  discourage, 
to  hinder  and  block  the  progress  of  this  particular  organization.  So, 
what  did  they  do?  They  suggested  to  the  people  in  the  District  to  form 
another  corporation  known  as  the  NAC,  Neighborhood  Action  Com- 
mittee. HDC  has  under  its  jurisdiction  four  jurisdictions  in  the  Yate- 
man District;  so  the  citizens  of  Yateman  District  selected  15  people 
from  each  substation  and  they  were  scattered  out.  Not  too  long  ago, 
there  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a meeting  of  14  cities  to  discuss  the 
Neighborhood  Service  Center  program,  and  to  this  meeting,  the  NAC, 
the  new  60-man  committee,  sent  four  people.  Also,  to  this  same  meet- 
ing, HDC  sent  some  representatives,  I don’t  know  how  many.  I did  not 
attend  the  meeting.  HDC  sent  some  representatives,  as  I said,  and  one 
of  the  people  they  sent  said  in  a committee  meeting  that  he  had  rigged 
the  NAC  election  so  as  to  defeat  a certain  organization  in  the  Yate- 
man District,  namely,  Jeff-Vander-Lou.  This  same  person  is  aspiring 
to  become  the  project  director  of  the  new  organization  — this  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Center  — and  as  the  representative  of  my  group,  we 
don’t  think  anyone  that  resorts  to  those  kinds  of  things  is  fit,  qualified, 
or  capable  of  administering  or  of  even  serving  in  such  a capacity. 

Since  the  agenda  said  that  this  was  a President’s  Commission  — Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems  — we  feel  that  this  is  a real 
problem  and  I think  we  need  your  help. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  about  my  conclusion.  I might  con- 
clude by  saying  this,  that  these  staff  members  of  HDC,  since  this 
Neighborhood  Service  Committee  has  been  elected,  have  tried  to  push 
their  influence  in  this.  They  have  tried  to  dictate  and  they  were  told 
before  it  was  set  up  by  the  heads  of  HDC  that  once  this  committee  is 
elected,  you  must  keep  hands  off  and  let  them  follow  the  program. 
Let  them  select  the  committee.  Let  them  form  their  own  corporation 
with  the  consensus  of  a legal  attorney.  But  every  meeting  we  had,  they  ^ 
muscled  in  and  it  has  blocked  the  progress  of  the  entire  community. 
Gentlemen,  I think  that  I would  like  to  quote  a Biblical  proverb.  As 
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the  Apostle  Paul  said,  he  was  happy  that  he  was  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself.  I want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I hope  that  the  Neighborhood  Action  Committees  in  St. 
Louis  are  progressing  because  1 know  we  contributed  financially  that 
they  get  going.  Mr.  Harry  H.  Roberts. 


Mr.  Roberts:  Slums  as  an  Epidemic 

Mr.  Roberts:  Senator  Douglas,  gentlemen  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the 
Commission.  We  shall  know  a tree  by  the  fruit  it  bears.  I am  talking 
about  the  slums.  With  His  divine  guidance,  we  will  recognize  slums 
as  a contagious  and  treacherous  epidemic  reflecting  chaos  and  disasters 
on  all  humanity,  and  will  emanate  in  complete  chaos  to  all  civilization. 

Science  must  depend  largely  on  the  victims  of  an  epidemic  in  their 
study,  in  devising  a therapy. 

I am  a two-time  victim  of  slums.  I survived  the  first  attack  and 
completely  recovered.  Then  I fled  into  one  of  the  prime  sections  of 
this  city.  There  I enjoyed  a few  years  of  what  should  be  the  pride 
and  joy  of  every  human  being  until  the  slums  caught  up  with  me. 
I have  no  hopes  of  surviving  the  last  attack. 

Therefore,  I am  offering  myself  as  a guinea  pig.  I am  now  engaged 
in  composing  some  sort  of  a publication  carrying  my  experience  and 
my  suggestions.  All  therapies  consist  largely  of  preventative  measures 
or  stamping  out  causes.  There  are  basic  causes  of  slums;  hrst,  city 
halls,  terrorism  and,  of  course,  litterbugging.  Now,  Walt  Disney  re- 
vealed to  the  television  audience  a city  hall  gas  valve  scandal.  Now, 
1 am  not  trying  to  top  Disney.  Neither  am  f endeavoring  to  take  up 
more  than  death  has  taken  him  out  of  play.  I am  just  fed  up  on  the 
slums  and  I am  going  to  stamp  them  out,  rather  than  to  pass  them  on 
down  to  the  future  generations.  I thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roberts.  That  will  conclude  our  hear- 
ing this  afternoon.  The  Commission  has  a tour  to  make,  so  we  have 
very  little  time  to  waste,  and  we  will  reconvene  tomorrow  morning  in 
East  St.  Louis.  Excuse  me.  I see  another  person  wishes  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Finch:  Inspections  of  Rehab  Property 

Mrs.  Finch:  I am  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Finch.  I come  from  the  Gateway 
District.  I came  with  a group  of  people,  and  I am  from  the  Gateway 
District  at  Union  and  Sarah.  We  have  a very  effective  Labor  Advisory 
Council.  One  area  in  this  district  — the  Midwest  Citizens  Council  — 
is  involved  in  a rehabilitation  program  of  concentrating  investment. 
This  group,  the  Midwest  Citizens  Council,  in  this  area  has  about 
10,000  residents.  There  is  a group  in  the  Midwest  Citizens  Council 
that  is  resisting  letting  inspectors  in,  because  of  its  experience  in  the 
interpretation  of  housing  code  law. 

Most  of  these  residents  have  kept  their  homes  up  to  par.  They  don’t 
need  government  loans  and  they  cannot  see  why  they  have  to  let  an 
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inspector  come  in  and  roam  all  over  their  property.  They  feel  this  is 
an  invasion  of  their  private  rights.  Most  of  these  people  are  from  the 
Mill  Creek  area.  They  settled  there. 

They  have  complied  with  zoning  law  after  zoning  law.  I think  there 
is  a fear  from  experience,  and  certain  inspectors  will  go  into  an  area 
and  interpret  the  law  the  way  they  see  fit.  I am  a victim  of  this.  I 
lived  in  the  West  End  area  of  St.  Louis.  My  house  burned  down  Feb- 
ruary 25;  I just  had  a $5,000  kitchen  put  in.  Because  of  wiring,  be- 
cause of  inspection  laws,  the  writeup  had  just  been  made  for  the 
rehabilitation  progiam.  Many  of  these  citizens  fear  this.  They  can- 
not pick  themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps  when  they  have  been  bled 
to  the  last  penny.  They  just  cannot  do  it.  When  the  building  inpsec- 
tor,  when  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District,  when  everybody  is  bleed- 
ing them,  and  sewers  have  been  there  for  years,  plumbing  has  been 
there,  then  suddenly  when  a neighborhood  is  taken  over,  all  these 
qualifications  have  to  be  met,  and  met  in  30  days,  and  so  on,  you  just 
cannot  do  all  of  this  and  when  you  make  less  than  the  average  person, 
it  just  is  impossible.  I have  stayed  here  to  speak  for  the  group,  be- 
cause most  of  them  had  to  leave,  and  I ask,  when  government  money 
is  put  in  here,  that  it  be  just  used  for  what  it  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you.  We  will  recess  until  9:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

(Adjournment.) 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  D.  REID  ROSS,  FOR  ST.  LOUIS 
REGIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

There  are  a host  of  physical,  social,  economic  and  political  barriers  that  impede 
the  proper  governmental  response  to  finding  methods  for  tying  metropolitan 
regions  into  truly  functional  entities. 

Somehow  your  Commission  must  identify  what  inducements  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  and  what  barriers  it  can  remove  to  the  development  of  proper 
responses  by  local  and  state  governments  to  the  complex  problems  that  prevent 
the  creation  of  decent  homes  and  suitable  living  environment  in  the  metropolitan 
regions  such  as  ours. 

The  St.  Louis  region  would  be  an  excellent  crucible  in  which  to  test  your 
concepts.  There  are  not  only  two  states  but  442  local  government  taxing  juris- 
dictions that  comprise  the  region,  all  of  which  must  have  a role  to  play  in  reaching 
the  goal. 

(Submitted  and  in  Commission  files;  “The  Merger  of  a Metropolis:  Case  History 
of  the  St.  Louis  Region,”  by  D.  Reid  Ross  and  Leroy  J.  Grossman;  “Centropolis  or 
Metropolis,”  by  D.  Reid  Ross,  St.  Louis  Regional  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration.) 
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East  St.  Louis 


Commission  Members  Present:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  John 
Lyons:  Richard  W.  O’Neill,  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith, 
Tom  J.  Vandergriff 

During  a full  day  of  hearings  in  East  St»  Louis,  Illinois,  the 
Commission  probed  the  plight  of  a city  with  classic  urban 
problems  in  high  degreo — with  special  attention  to  how  officials 
and  other  residents  (including  the  poor)  assess  the  problems, 
and  possible  solutions.  Inspections  of  blighted  business  and 
residential  areas,  and  industrial  areas,  added  further  dimension 
to  the  view  of  housing  problems,  tax  problems,  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  including  excessive  air  and  water  pollution, 

Lincoln  High  School 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Morning,  October  12,  1967 

FRAGMENTED  CITY 

Mr.  Lyons:  First  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Robert  Mendelson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Affairs  Program  of  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Mr.  Mendelson,  will  you  come  forth?  I will  ask 
Mr.  Fred  Teer,  Mrs.  Wyvetter  Younge,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Walker  if 
they  also  would  come  up  and  take  seats  at  the  table. 

We  would  appreciate  it,  since  there  may  be  a number  of  witnesses 
from  the  floor,  if  you  tried  to  be  as  concise  as  jxissible.  We’ll  com- 
mence then  with  Mr.  Robert  Mendelson  ^ of  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  MENDELSON 

Mr.  Mendelson:  I’d  like  to  explain  our  role  in  East  St.  Louis  first. 
In  February  of  1966  the  East  St.  Louis  City  Council  entered  into  an 

^ Research  Associate,  Public  Administration  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  Program, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  since  1966;  Project  Director  for  East  St.  Louis  planning 
and  renewal  contract;  co-editor  of  East  St.  Louis  Model  City  proposal.  Member, 
University  City  Planning  Commission.  Self-employed  in  real  estate  and  rehabilita- 
tion 1953-64.  B.S.  in  Business  Administration,  Washington  University;  Master  of 
Urban  Planning,  University  of  Illinois. 
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agreement  with  our  program,  the  Public  Administration  and  Metro- 
politan Affairs  Program  of  Southern  Illinois  University.  This  agree- 
ment provided  that  the  University  assist  the  city  in  the  development 
of  renewal  policies  and  projects.  Our  interdisciplinary  staff,  trained 
in  sociology,  planning,  political  science,  and  public  administration, 
undertakes  and  sponsors  basic  urban  studies  and  engages  in  a system- 
atic program  of  data  collection,  principally  in  the  Illinois  portion  of 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Area.  The  program  also  provides 
government  and  regional  policy-making  bodies  with  technical  and 
consultative  services. 

I have  extracted  directly  from  the  reports  of  our  staff  for  this  dis- 
cussion in  East  St.  Louis,  and  I will  be  happy  to  make  full  reports 
available  to  the  Commission  members. 


East  St.  Louis  Has  Classic  Urban  Problems 

Now,  I’d  like  to  talk  about  East  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  largest  in- 
corporated city  in  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan 
Area  and  second  only  to  St.  Louis  in  size.  It  has  a political  system 
separate  and  different  from  St.  Louis  and  a long  history  of  civic  indi- 
viduality. Though  it  does  not  play  the  role  of  a central  city  for  the 
Illinois  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  and  it  is  not  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principal  force  in  St.  Louis,  it  is  exemplary  of  the 
social  and  complex  forces  at  work  in  older  cities  of  established  urban 
areas.  Few  cities  have  the  classic  urban  problems  to  the  degree  dis- 
played by  East  St.  Louis.  It  is  faced  with  mounting  service  demands 
while  the  resource  base  to  support  these  demands  diminishes.  It  is 
essentially  surrounded  by  small  urban  areas  that  are  for  the  most 
part  satellites  of  East  St.  Louis.  Many  of  these  contain  substantial  seg- 
ments of  the  taxable  industrial  wealth  of  the  area.  It  is  hemmed  in  to 
the  extent  that  enlargement  through  annexation  or  consolidation  is 
neither  political  or  physically  feasible.  Its  housing  is  old  and  inade- 
quate and  is  continuing  to  deteriorate  at  a rapid  rate.  A large  portion 
of  its  population  has  now  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area  for  economically  advantages.  Issues  of  race  and  joblessness  are 
significant  in  East  St.  Louis  and  are  related  to  each  other. 

East  St.  Louis  has  suffered  from  excessive  social  and  physical  frag- 
mentation and  from  too  great  an  occupation  of  desirable  land  by 
transportation  elements.  Today  more  railroads  pass  through  East  St. 
Louis  than  any  other  city  in  the  Nation  except  Chicago.  In  addition, 
six  interstate  highways  systems  bisect  the  city,  as  well  as  several  state 
roadways. 

Unemployment  is  high.  Our  study  estimates  that  about  20  percent  i 
of  the  labor  force  is  unemployed.  The  figure  is  even  greater  for  non- 
whites, who  comprise  approximately  60  percent  of  the  population. 
There  is  a predisposition  to  poverty  where  at  least  50  percent  of  the  i 
household  heads  are  in  the  operative  services  or  labor  occupations. 
While  the  community  has  lost  some  of  its  better  educated  and  more  < 
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highly  skilled  residents,  the  denrind  for  essential  services  has  in- 
creased. The  need  for  physical  and  social  renewal  has  grown,  and  the 
financial  capacity  to  do  the  job  has  diminished. 

Let  me  give  you  some  statistics  indicating  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems in  East  St.  Louis.  The  following  figures  are  extracted  from  a 1961 
comparison  with  other  Illinois  cities  of  50,000  and  over.  East  St.  Louis 
ranked  first  in  percentage  of  families  with  incomes  less  than  $3,000  — 
30  percent.  First  in  percentage  of  labor  force  unemployment  — at  least 
20  percent.  First  in  percentage  of  adults  with  less  than  eight  years  of 
formal  education  — 33  percent.  First  in  percent  of  unsound  housing 
units  — 43  percent.  And  second  in  the  rate  of  criminal  offenses. 

Within  the  next  few  minutes  I will  discuss  a few  of  the  community 
problems.  I will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  fiscal  and  housing  crises. 
The  following  fiscal  report  is  quoted  directly  from  a study  conducted 
by  David  Ranney,  formerly  of  our  staff  and  now  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin: 

During  the  past  decede  it  has  become  more  evident  that  many  local  gov- 
ernments are  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a fiscal  crisis,  with  the 
demands  for  governmental  services  exceeding  the  revenues  available.  East 
St.  Louis  fits  this  pattern.  For  the  past  several  years  the  city  has  been  forced 
to  borrow,  under  judgment-funding  procedure,  to  meet  its  current  opera- 
ting expenditures.  At  the  present  time  local  debt  is  nearing  its  statutory 
limit,  and  taxes  are  being  levied  at  the  state-imposed  maximum  levels. 
Further,  a high  rate  of  tax  delinquency  is  evidence  that  East  St.  Louis  may 
be  approaching  its  economic  limit  of  tax  burden.  Even  though  the  city  has 
instituted  a number  of  fiscal  and  administrative  reforms,  the  situation  in 
East  St.  Louis  has  not  improved.  The  crisis  is  getting  worse. 

East  St.  Louis  supplies  services  to  clients  who  do  not  reside  within  its 
borders.  For  example,  the  National  Stockyards,  the  Monsanto  industrial 
complex,  and  many  trucking  companies  use  the  streets  and  highways  of 
East  St.  Louis,  imposing  considerable  cost  on  the  community  without  even 
considering  the  pollution  or  neighborhood  fragmentation  generated  by 
this  usage. 

East  St.  Louis  is  a community  with  high  and  mounting  service  de- 
mands. The  exceptionally  low  fiscal  capacity  and  high  tax  effort  is 
apparent  in  comparison  with  all  other  Illinois  cities  over  50,000  except 
Chicago,  and  this  is  contained  in  Dr.  Ranney’s  report. 

Incomes,  Assessed  Values  Low 

In  1959  median  family  income  of  $4,800  is  about  $1,300  below  the 
average  of  the  other  cities.  The  assessed  value  per  capita  is  also  the 
lowest  of  all  the  cities,  and  far  below  the  average.  East  St.  Louis  is 
making  the  highest  tax  effort  of  any  of  the  municipalities  in  the  State, 
far  above  most.  Each  year  East  St.  Louis  has  to  search  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance growing  expenditure  levels.  The  fact  is  that  East  St.  Louis  has 
utilized  over  the  years  a series  of  stop-gap  taxes  to  meet  obligations 
but  the  long-run  solution  to  its  crisis  is  yet  to  be  found.  Each  of  these 
taxes  made  an  initial  impact  but  has  failed  to  grow  sufficiently  to  keep 
up  with  the  increasing  expenditure  demands.  The  failure  of  revenues 
; to  keep  up  with  expenditures  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  1951 
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East  St.  Louis  has  not  had  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  current  operating 
cost.  To  remedy  this  they  have  borrowed  in  the  form  of  judgment- 
funding bonds.  While  this  procedure  violates  all  principles  of  sound 
financial  management  it  has  been  a necessity  for  the  past  14  years. 
The  amount  of  money  borrowed  under  the  judgment-funding  proce- 
dure has  continuously  grown.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  deficit  may  come  close  to  $1  million. 

It  is  clear  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  property  tax  yields  is 
being  allocated  to  pay  for  local  borrowing.  This  trend  reflects  the 
growth  of  the  judgment-funding  bonds.  By  1975,  if  conditions  remain 
the  same  or  if  tlie  trend  is  established,  over  half  of  the  property  tax 
yield  will  be  used  to  pay  for  borrowing.  Quite  obviously  this  trend 
is  costing  the  city  money  for  which  it  receives  nothing  in  return.  The 
future  prospects  of  existing  revenue  sources  in  East  St.  Louis  are  not 
particularly  bright.  While  many  cities  in  the  United  States  are  faced 
with  fiscal  problems  they  at  least  have  revenue  sources  that  are  stable 
and  growing.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Particularly  disappointing  is  the  performance  of  the  property  tax. 
While  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis  depends  heavily  on  the  property  tax 
as  a source  of  revenue  its  productivity  has  been  highly  unstable.  One 
of  the  reasons  behind  the  dismal  performance  of  the  property  tax  is 
the  fact  that  evaluation  has  been  steadily  declining  since  1960.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  trend  are  a general  decline  in  property  values,  the 
continued  exodus  of  industry  from  the  area,  and  the  large  amount  of 
land  removed  from  the  tax  rolls  by  excessive  highway  construction 
within  the  city  limits.  While  East  St.  Louis  no  longer  has  much  indus- 
try within  the  city  limits,  industries  at  its  borders  continue  to  leave, 
causing  a loss  of  jobs,  lowered  income,  and  the  departure  of  industry- 
related  businesses  within  the  city.  The  future  prospects  of  other  reve- 
nue sources  under  the  present  hscal  system  do  not  look  much  better. 
The  yield  of  all  these  sources  depends  on  personal  income  and/or  the 
level  of  economic  activity  in  the  community.  Given  the  present  trends, 
neither  income  nor  local  economic  activity  is  apt  to  be  increasing 
signihcantly  in  the  future.  Foremost  among  these  additional  revenue 
sources  is  the  retail  occupation  tax,  which  is  in  effect  a sales  tax.  This 
tax  is  highly  regressive  — meaning  that  its  burden  is  greatest  on  those 
with  the  lowest  incomes.  The  regressivity  problem  in  fact  character- 
izes the  entire  local  tax  system  in  East  St.  Louis.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  a community  like  East  St.  Louis  where  incomes  are 
exceptionally  low. 

Dr.  Ranney’s  point  is  that  present  revenue  sources  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  expenditure  levels.  To  improve  existing  sources  and  to  meet 
the  social  and  physical  needs  of  the  residents  will  require  huge  addi- 
tional funds.  Without  block  grants  or  some  formula  based  on  need 
which  will  bring  money  from  the  State  and/or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, East  St.  Louis  will  never  be  able  to  solve  its  problems. 
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Serious  Deficiency  in  Housing  Inventory 

rd  like  to  talk  about  housing  now.  Housing  is  a most  critical  prob- 
lem in  East  St.  Louis  for  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  (juality  or 
quantity  over  the  last  15  years.  Existing  housing  is  not  being  re[)laced 
and  substandard  housing  is  beyond  the  point  of  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion. In  this  city  of  82,000  only  29  permits  for  new  residential  units 
and  210  for  remodeling  and  additions  were  issued  in  1965.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  decay  and  obsolescence  of  housing  is  only  a manifesta- 
tion of  other  social  and  economic  problems  which  exist  in  East  St. 
Louis.  There  is  a low  urban  density  here  which  could  constitute  a 
strong  force  in  rehabilitation  if  so  many  of  the  structures  were  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  or  rehabilitation. 

In  1960  only  57  percent  of  the  city’s  housing  units  were  sound,  with 
all  plumbing  facilities,  and  only  32  percent  for  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation. In  addition  to  the  poor  condition  of  many  residential  units. 
East  St.  Louis  also  has  a low  vacancy  rate  for  owned  and  rental  prop- 
erty, lower  than  the  State  as  a whole,  Illinois  urban  areas  generally, 
the  St.  Louis  SMSA  [Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area]  and  the 
Illinois  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  SMSA.  As  a result  of  the  low  vacancy 
rate,  the  high  single-family  occupancy,  and  the  generally  poor  condi- 
tions in  much  of  the  city,  the  residents  have  only  a minimum  choice 
in  housing.  To  a large  extent  the  creation  of  more  dwelling  units  has 
been  left  to  public  housing.  There  are  now  about  2,000  units  in  opera- 
tion and  700  more  approved  for  East  St.  Louis. 

Though  there  is  adequate  land  available  for  new  construction,  the 
private  development  market  has  been  sick  for  a long  time  in  East  St. 
Louis  and  soon  public  housing  will  contain  about  15  percent  of  all 
the  housing  units.  Even  though  the  Housing  Act  of  1965  changes  the 
concept  of  public  housing  from  projects  standing  alone  and  segregated 
to  a concept  with  construction  on  scattered  sites  with  improved  design, 
the  stigma  of  public  housing  still  remains.  Our  society  must  vigorously 
search  for  other  housing  alternatives  which  include  homeownership 
for  those  families  presently  occupying  public  housing.  There  is  no 
building  boom  in  East  St.  Louis  to  say  the  least,  and  few  new  apart- 
ments and  residences  have  been  built  in  recent  years.  Scattered  homes 
account  for  most  of  the  29  residential  building  permits  in  1965.  This 
small  number  is  signihcant,  for  there  is  sufficient  land  available  for  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  housing  starts.  There  are  many  parcels 
where  10  or  12  single-family  houses  could  be  constructed  and  a mod- 
erate number  of  much  larger  parcels.  A possibility  of  code  enforce- 
ment and  urban  renewal  could  create  large  land  areas  for  private 
developments.  However,  private,  profit  developments  are  contingent 
on  hnances,  expectation  of  proht,  reasonable  labor  cost,  and  hnancial 
capability  of  prospective  clients  — none  of  which  exists  in  lower  in- 
come areas  of  East  St.  Louis. 

Conventional  financing  and  FHA-VA  mortgages  have  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  in  many  parts  of  East  St.  Louis,  with  the  result  that 
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many  homes  are  purchased  on  a bond-for-deed  basis  at  higher  interest 
rates  and  shorter  payment  terms. 

In  April  1966  the  city  requested  us  to  examine  housing  needs  and 
to  develop  community  goals  for  housing.  Our  study  revealed  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  city’s  housing  inventory.  To  change  this  condition 
within  five  years  we  recommended  an  annual  goal  of  1,300  new  and 
rehabilitated  dwelling  units.  We  also  suggested  various  programs  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Over  the  last  year  and  a half  there  has  been 
little  change  in  housing  conditions.  If  anything,  they  are  worse  today. 
Ground  has  not  yet  been  broken  on  the  two  nonprofit  demonstration 
projects.  These  below-market  interest  rate  221(d)(3)  ^ developments 
have  been  made  feasible  with  rent  supplementation.  The  Housing 
Authority  may  soon  be  ready  to  build  several  hundred  units  but  this 
does  not  even  compensate  for  obsolescence  and  depreciation  over  the 
last  year  and  a half. 

Private  enterprise  has  made  no  commitment  to  East  St.  Louis  hous- 
ing, and  few,  if  any,  nonprofit  groups  have  been  organized  in  the 
community.  I’m  not  sure  how  many  units  will  eventually  be  built  and 
rehabilitated  over  the  next  five  years  but  it  appears  it  will  be  consid- 
erably less  than  the  original  goal.  I fully  recognize  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  providing  low-income  housing.  However,  beginnings  are 
being  made  in  other  places  and  there  must  be  progress  in  East  St. 
Louis.  The  present  housing  system  just  doesn’t  work;  yet  there  are  no 
magic  solutions.  However,  I do  feel  that  the  following  are  essential 
in  developing  housing: 

(1)  Nonprofit  groups  must  be  provided  with  administrative  assist- 
ance. At  a recent  housing  conference  at  Washington  University, 
speaker  after  speaker  concluded  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems  faced 
by  nonprofit  groups  is  the  monstrous  amount  of  administrative  detail 
connected  with  these  projects.  Not  having  technical  specialists  avail- 
able to  them  has  resulted  in  delays,  inefficiencies,  and  in  some  cases 
failure  to  complete  projects.  The  Federal  Government  through  the 
221(d)(3)  and  221(h)  programs  have  established  that  nonprofit  groups 
are  essential;  yet  the  effectiveness  of  these  very  groups  is  severely  im- 
paired because  most  do  not  have  a professional  staff  to  serve  them. 
A competent  staff  could  help  get  through  the  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
assist  in  acquiring  options,  arrange  hnancing,  supervise  rehabilitation, 
coordinate  construction,  and  relate  the  physical  programs  to  tenant 
and  owner  social  programs.  Most  leaders  of  nonprofit  groups  are  not 
skilled  in  the  complex  legal  and  economic  problems  of  the  large  real 
estate  enterprise  they  are  really  trying  to  create.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  ministers,  educators,  physicians,  et  cetera,  to  understand  such 
things  as  the  money  market  or  construction  cost  per  square  foot.  The 
purpose  of  the  nonprofit  involvement  in  housing  is  not  to  make  real- 
tors out  of  ministers  but  to  promote  and  create  standard  housing  which 
will  be  supported  by  nonprofit  groups  over  the  length  of  their  mort-  ’ 
gages.  Failure  to  have  administrative  assistance  has  not  only  impeded 
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the  progress  of  the  Central  City  and  Denverside  groups  but  it  has  dis- 
couraged the  formation  of  other  potential  housing  sponsors. 

(2)  The  second  thing  I feel  should  happen  is  that  private  enter- 
prise must  become  involved  in  East  St.  Louis  housing.  Private  en- 
terprise does  not  have  faith  in  East  St.  Louis.  In  many  areas  of  the 
city,  neither  conventional  nor  gorvernment  financing  is  available.  No 
risk  pools  have  been  established  to  finance  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  low-income  housing  units.  To  my  knowledge  there  have 
been  no  advances  of  capital  for  seed  money  to  begin  projects,  and 
there  is  no  mortgage  money  specifically  designated  for  low-income 
housing  ownership  programs.  Private  enterprise  has  at  times  assumed 
a creative  role  in  other  cities.  Sometimes  the  projects  were  completely 
financed  privately,  like  in  Pittsburgh,  while  other  times  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  were  used. 

(3)  All  forms  of  Federal  and  State  assistance  programs  must  be 
fully  utilized  in  East  St.  Louis.  For  example,  Section  23  leased  hous- 
ing, is  an  example  of  a program  in  which  East  St.  Louis  does  not 
derive  maximum  benefits.  Success  of  this  program  hinges  in  part  on 
getting  property  owners  to  rehabilitate  substandard  units  as  consid- 
eration for  a lease  from  the  public  housing  authority.  Housing  units 
are  leased  from  private  owners  at  market  rate  and  rerented  to  public 
housing  applicants  on  the  basis  of  income.  Naturally,  the  longer  the 
term  of  the  lease,  the  more  enticing  it  becomes  for  the  owner  to  reha- 
bilitate his  property.  In  St.  Louis  units  have  been  leased  for  five-year 
periods,  while  the  regional  office  of  HUD  has  permitted  the  East  St. 
Louis  authority  to  execute  only  two-year  leases.  The  two-year  lease 
diminishes  the  possibility  of  a successful  rehabilitation  program. 

(4)  The  last  point  I want  to  make  is  that  housing  programs  must 
be  coordinated  within  a framework  of  neighborhood  redevelopment. 
This  means  that  private  and  public  programs  must  be  combined  in  a 
given  neighborhood,  or  perhaps  on  a given  block. 

The  statement  was  made  at  a recent  housing  meeting  in  East  St. 
Louis  that  the  responsibility  for  low-income  housing  should  be  given 
to  public  housing,  that  the  new  programs  of  the  Housing  Assistance 
Administration  of  HUD  are  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  to  almost  fully  handle  the  job.  I do  not  agree  either  in 
practice  or  in  principle.  This  philosophy  places  on  the  local  agency 
the  tremendous  task  of  solving  physical  housing  needs  as  well  as  solv- 
ing social,  economic,  and  integration  problems.  This  philosophy  also 
neglects  the  positive  effect  of  homeownership  on  low-income  families. 
Homeownership,  as  compared  to  public  housing,  can  provide  a stake 
in  the  society  for  those  who  need  most  to  have  a feeling  of  belonging. 
Public  housing  should  be  considered  as  only  one  part  of  a housing 
program  which  includes  not  only  other  Federal  and  state  assistance 
programs  but  private  ones  as  well.  The  total  attack  on  East  St.  Louis 
housing  should  be  planned  so  that  whole  neighborhoods  are  restored 
and  revitalized  rather  than  merely  putting  up  a hundred  units  here 
and  there. 
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Model  Cities  Program  Can  Help 


For  East  St.  Louis  to  be  able  to  supply  services  for  its  citizens  and 
to  create  a desirable  environment,  outside  help  is  essential.  I’m  sure 
that  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Model  Cities  legislation,  who  is  here 
today  as  Chairman  of  your  Commission,  envisioned  such  help  when 
he  introduced  the  bill.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Senator 
Douglas’  speech  of  February,  1966,  in  which  he  explained  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  legislation: 

In  the  narrow  but  still  human  sense  the  problems  of  cities  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor,  and  to  be  even  more  exact,  they  are  the  problems  of 
Negroes.  In  the  cities  the  adult  Negro  is  restricted  to  one-half  the  median 
income  of  that  of  the  average  white  person.  He  has  less  than  one-half  the 
chance  for  full-time  employment.  His  family  is  three  times  as  likely  to  live 
in  substandard  housing.  The  children  are  more  likely  to  have  more  crowded 
classrooms.  The  economic  cost  to  cities  of  slums  and  blighted  areas  is 
staggering.  Cities  are  caught  in  a decending  spiral  which  leads  to  munci- 
pal  insolvency.  The  continuing  spread  of  blight  reduces  the  taxable  value 
of  city  and  land,  and  as  blight  spreads,  crime,  delinquency,  and  disease  fol- 
low. In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cities  with  the  great- 
est blight  problems  have  the  least  capacity  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  can  do  two  things.  It  can  help  develop 
local  competence  to  deal  with  major  urban  problems  and  it  can  fund 
programs  which  cannot  be  paid  for  out  of  present  revenues.  Techni- 
cians are  sorely  needed  in  East  St.  Louis:  Medical  specialists  to  de- 
sign and  administer  health  programs  in  a city  where  there  are  no  free 
clinics;  architects  and  planners  to  act  as  architects  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  to  provide  professional  expertise  to  nonprofit  groups;  and 
economists/sociologists  to  establish  a rational  decision-making  process 
and  critically  evaluate  program  effectiveness.  This  cadre  of  profes- 
sionals could  also  be  used  to  train  local  residents  to  take  their  place 
in  the  local  government  process.  There  are  few  economies  of  scale  for 
cities  having  critical  urban  problems.  East  St.  Louis  needs  almost  as 
many  people  to  face  its  problems  as  a city  three  or  four  times  as  large, 
and  it  does  not  have  the  resources  under  present  conditions  to  hire 
them.  East  St.  Louis  could  use  full-time  people  just  to  apply  to  all 
possible  Federal  and  State  programs. 

However,  technicians  are  only  a small  part  of  the  story.  Large 
amounts  of  money  are  needed  to  benefit  the  residents  directly,  and 
technicians  can  only  help  rationalize  the  flow  of  this  money.  I would 
like  to  close  with  the  hope  that  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
will  be  more  responsive  in  ways  which  will  permit  cities  like  East 
St.  Louis  to  create  a desirable  environment  for  the  present  residents 
and  for  those  who  might  be  attracted  in  the  future.  There  are  so  many 
aspects  of  life  in  East  St.  Louis  that  I have  not  been  able  to  cover  in 
the  allotted  time.  I’m  sure  most  of  them  will  be  discussed  by  the  fu- 
ture speakers.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mendelson.  Before  proceeding  further 
let  me  make  a few  announcements  on  procedure.  The  Commission 
will  refrain  from  questioning  until  the  four  witnesses  have  made 
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their  presentations.  Then,  at  tlic  (oncliision  of  the  questions,  we  will 
proceed  with  an  allocation  of  about  live  minutes  each  for  those  in  the 
audience  who  represent  associations  that  would  like  to  make  an  oral 
presentation.  It’s  of  necessity  because  of  our  time  that  we  limit  that 
oral  presentation.  However,  those  who  make  a presentation  will  not 
be  limited  to  that  alone;  they  also  will  be  allowed  to  submit  any  writ- 
ten supplemental  documents  to  expand  upon  their  statement. 

The  next  presentation  will  be  made  by  Mrs.  Wyvetter  Younge  of 
the  anti-poverty  program.  She  is  a Program  Research  Specialist  of  the 
Eonomic  Opportunity  Commission.  She  holds  an  LL.B.  degree  from 
St.  Louis  University  and  is  a lifelong  resident  of  East  St.  Louis. 


STATEMENT  BY  WYVETTER  YOUNGE 


Banks  Won’t  Underwrite  Low-Cost  Housing 

Mrs.  Younge:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  inviting  me  to  talk  with  you  about  the  problems  of  low- 
cost  housing  in  East  St.  Louis. 

The  problem  in  low-cost  housing  in  East  St.  Louis  is  that  there  is 
no  low-cost  housing  in  East  St.  Louis.  In  spite  of  the  very  dedicated 
work  of  Fred  Teer  and  Father  Walker  and  the  organizations  they  lead, 
none  are  close  to  a definite  and  certain  reality  as  to  low-cost  housing 
here.  Low-cost  housing  is  an  impossibility  in  East  St.  Louis  because 
the  six  financial  institutions  are  not  willing  to  take  the  risk  required 
to  invest  in  housing  for  low-income  people.  The  FHA  is  not  going  to 
insure  loans  in  areas  that  are  surrounded  by  railroad  tracks  like  Rush 
City  and  Twenty-Sixth  Street  in  East  St.  Louis  where  the  fire  hazards 
are  so  great  because  people  are  blocked  off  by  tracks  and  trains  that 
spend  hours  during  the  day  engaged  in  a switching  operation  right 
here  in  town. 

Rush  City,  East  St.  Louis,  is  an  excellent  example  why  the  Federal 
Government  must  intervene  with  very  unusual  methods  to  solve  a very 
unusual  problem.  In  this  small  neighborhood  of  some  560  people 
most,  or  a great  majority,  are  determined  to  remain  where  they  are. 
The  people  of  Rush  City,  just  like  the  people  of  the  South  End  of 
East  St.  Louis,  have  a right  to  remain.  The  people  of  Rush  City  own 
their  own  land,  and  the  problems  of  the  communication  gap  between 
the  housing  officials  and  the  people  must  be  resolved  so  that  the  will 
of  the  people  will  be  carried  out. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company  must  clean  up  the  polluted  air  and 
chemicals.  Monsanto  must  cease  and  desist  so  that  this  courageous 
group  of  people  can  exercise  their  American  right  to  freedom  of  resi- 
I dence.  I wish  the  Commission  would  tell  President  Johnson  that  Fed- 
eral funds  must  be  found  to  save  the  land  and  the  homes  of  the  people 
of  East  St.  Louis,  of  Rush  City,  of  the  South  End,  and  of  the  North 
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End,  and  of  the  Goose  Hill  area.  If  it  takes  100  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing, then  a way  must  be  found  to  keep  hands  across  the  river 
from  gobbling  up  the  land  from  my  people,  to  keep  the  financial  and 
real  estate  interests  of  East  St.  Louis  from  disposing  of  the  poor,  the 
deprived,  the  handicapped,  and  the  aged  because  they  have  the  fi- 
nances and  the  expertise  necessary  to  buy  the  land  and  to  build  the 
houses  that  Negroes  now  own.  They  would,  of  course,  and  they  are 
planning  indeed  to  buy  the  land  and  to  build  houses,  high-cost 
houses  for  high-income  people. 

The  problem  of  low-cost  housing  is  that  it  takes  five  years  to  process 
an  application  because  the  bulletins  and  regulations  require  a Ph.D. 
in  urban  planning  to  understand  them.  Poor  people  don’t  have  a 
chance  when  confronted  with  officials  who  appear  just  as  confused  by 
the  regulations  as  the  community  people  are.  The  problem  of  low- 
cost  housing  is  that  all  the  folks  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
housing  developments  have  no  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
people.  We  have  a need  for  space;  we  have  a need  for  privacy;  we  have 
a need  for  the  adaptations  of  the  houses  to  our  natural  and  hereditary 
background.  We  as  a group  primarily  come  from  rural  areas.  We  want 
lakes  to  fish  in,  stocked  lakes.  We  want  a place  to  grow  a little  corn, 
to  have  a little  garden.  We  want  a place  to  socialize.  We  want  a place 
to  have  a tavern  in  the  new  neighborhood  that  is  developed.  We  are 
tired  of  a^debasing  loss  of  dignity  of  the  project  type  of  living.  We 
would  say  to  Mr.  Architect  of  your  Commission,  find  out  what  our 
natural  habitat  is  and  then  be  guided  by  that.  The  problem  of  low- 
cost  housing  is  that  there  must  be  one  thousand  sessions  in  East  St. 
Louis  where  people  can  sit  around  the  kitchen  tables  and  have  the 
housing  programs  explained  to  them  so  that  we  can  decide  what  we 
want  to  do  with  these  programs. 


People  Need  Help  to  Plan  Their  Housing 

And  finally,  the  problem  of  low-cost  housing  in  East  St.  Louis  can 
be  handled  by  this  Commission’s  asking  President  Johnson  to  inter- 
vene and  make  available  the  funds  through  OEO  for  a top-flight  team 
of  architects,  lawyers,  designers,  financial  experts,  construction  experts, 
and  10  housing  specialists  to  work  full  time  in  preparing  applications 
for  housing  developments  with  neighborhood  nonprofit  groups  who 
want  to  take  part  in  the  planning  and  the  building  of  their  own  low- 
cost  units.  And  you  know  why  this  must  be  done?  It  must  be  done 
here.  We  must  take  part  in  the  planning  and  the  building  of  our  low- 
cost  units  because  we  are  in  a town  where  there  are  some  30,000  union 
members  and  less  than  1,000  of  them  are  Negroes.  We  are  in  a town 
where  the  building  codes  have  been  drafted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
union  members,  and  certainly  they  are  out  of  reality  with  modern 
needs. 

Put  yourselves  in  our  place,  gentlemen.  We  are  without  funds,  we 
are  poor,  we’re  without  skills,  and  we  lack  the  information  but  we 
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have  the  need.  The  problem  of  Iow-cf)st  housinj^  is  oiir  great  need,  and 
the  lack  of  commitment  by  the  financial,  governmental,  and  local  lead- 
ership to  get  the  job  done  is  the  other  part  of  the  problem.  For  there 
to  be  low-cost  housing  in  East  St.  Louis  the  Federal  Government  must 
produce  a revolution  in  the  housing  field.  You  must  bring  to  bear  the 
labor-saving,  the  time-saving,  the  most  experimental  building  mate- 
rials, the  most  revolutionary  financing  methods  and  the  outstanding 
talent  in  the  field  of  housing  to  work  on  our  problems  here.  These  are 
my  few  suggestions  as  to  how  low-cost  housing  can  be  produced  in 
East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Younge. 

The  next  presentation  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Elmo  J.  Bush,  a Board 
Member  of  a group  called  IMPACT,  Assistant  Principal  of  Lincoln 
Senior  High  School,  member  of  the  NAACP  [National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People],  and  active  in  local  political 
affairs. 


STATEMENT  BY  ELMO  BUSH 


Mr.  Bush:  Thank  you  very  much.  You  failed  to  mention  that  I’m 
a defeated  candidate  in  the  last  city  election  for  Mayor  of  East  St. 
Louis 

Mr.  Lyons:  I didn’t  know  how  you  wanted  me  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Bush: Out  of  kindness  for  me.  I apologize  for  not  having 

a written  statement.  What  I have  to  say  must  be  given  off  the  cuff. 
Having  been  in  politics  for  some  time  now,  off  the  cuff  is  not  too 
uncommon  to  me. 

I notice  here  that  the  reason  for  being  in  East  St.  Louis  was  to  find 
out  if  there  are  any  feasible  plans  on  the  horizon  for  helping  com- 
munities which,  like  East  St.  Louis,  have  massive  concentration  of 
physical,  fiscal,  and  social  problems.  It  appears  to  me  then  that  some- 
body has  already  identified  that  there  are  physical,  fiscal  and  social 
problems  in  East  St.  Louis.  The  question  here  would  appear  is  that: 
Are  there  any  plans  afoot  to  help  this  city? 

Some  not-for-profit  organizations  are  attempting  to  start  low-cost 
housing.  At  least  two.  One  has  some  degree  of  success  after  many, 
many  months  of  working  on  the  problem. 

Human,  Political  Barriers 

The  other  has  run  into  a political  problem  within  the  city;  namely, 
members  of  the  community  where  the  housing  project  is  planned  are 
now  saying  that  they  don’t  want  the  Negroes  there.  That  they  want 
to  keep  it  as  it  is.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  problem  with  this  is  that  the 
man  who  leads  the  fight  to  keep  this  housing  project  from  coming  into 


that  community  is  a man  who  holds  the  position  of  city  engineer  for 
the  city;  so  the  political  structure  is  behind  the  man  that  works  for 
them,  and  this  man  happens  to  be  one  who  works  with  the  Urban 
Renewal  Department.  So  the  people  of  the  city  in  their  efforts  to  do 
something  again  are  stopped,  because  the  very  machinery  that’s  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  it  is  the  machinery  that’s  keeping  them  from  doing 
it.  And  this  is  the  problem  with  them  that  are  trapped  within  these 
foreign  countries  within  the  United  States.  While  far  away  somebody 
is  trying  to  solve  problems  and  making  money  and  facilities  available, 
right  within  these  foreign  countries  within  the  United  States  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  designed  to  help  is  the  very  machinery  that’s  doing  the 
job  of  obstruction. 

Now,  I am  not  talking  about  the  machinery  in  terms  of  the  process 
— which  is  difficult  enough  — but  I’m  talking  about  the  very  important 
element  that  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  goal;  that  is, 
the  human  beings.  And  this  always  is  a perplexing  problem.  No  mat- 
ter what  you  try  to  do,  you  come  down  to  the  human  being,  and  how 
you  change  the  human  being.  This  seems  to  be  the  problem  that  faces 
mankind  wherever.  How  we  change  the  people  to  get  in  tune  with 
what  is  trying  to  be  done  is  something  that  I don’t  have  the  answer  to, 
and  I don’t  know  whether  you  do  either.  But  I do  know  here  it  be- 
comes a problem,  as  I see  it  in  this  particular  instance,  for  the  local 
people  to  bring  enough  pressure  to  bear  on  the  local  power  structure 
to  remove  the  obstructionists.  And  this,  of  course,  as  I see  it,  seems 
to  be  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Government  as  it  attempts  to  do 
things  on  a local  level  — that  somehow  the  people  in  the  local  level 
must  be  shown  who  the  obstructionists  are.  Now,  this  is  one  problem 
with  a particular  housing  problem  here. 


Negroes  Have  No  Chance  for  Housing  They  Want 

Basically  as  I see  it  though,  it  is  not  just  a matter  of  building  houses, 
it’s  a matter  of  what  kind  of  houses  do  we  put  people  all  in?  Multiple 
houses?  And  certainly  people  don’t  all  want  to  live  in  multiple  dwell- 
ings. They  want  to  live  in  individual  homes  and  there’s  no  plan  afoot 
as  I see  it  that  really  touches  the  surface  even  for  making  individual 
housing  available  for  people. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Negroes  in  East  St.  Louis  cannot  be 
financed  — even  those  making  $10,000  a year  — for  building  a house 
within  this  city.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  if  a Negro  tries  to  move 
in  a block  where  there  are  no  Negroes  he  can’t  get  financing.  He  can 
only  get  financing  after  some  kind  of  real  estate  guy  goes  in  there, 
buys  a house,  sells  it  for  a bond-of-deed,  and  during  the  meantime 
gets  a few  deals  all  lined  up;  and  as  soon  as  he  breaks  the  block  then 
everybody  else  can  move  in.  Now,  most  of  the  people  moving  in  go 
on  bond-of-deed.  On  one  occasion  the  banker  says,  “If  I finance  this 
house  for  you  going  in  here  in  an  all-white  block  the  real  estate  men 
are  going  to  blackball  me.’’  The  real  estate  man  tells  you,  “If  I try  to 
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handle  this  deal  going  in,  the  finance  conij:)anics  won’t  handle  my 
other  deals.”  So  the  Negro  who  has  money  and  has  a job  cannot  get  in. 

Now,  when  you  look  at  the  individual  houses  that  are  being  built, 
they  are  being  built  in  the  suburbs.  You  can  go  around  East  St.  Louis 
and  check  the  suburbs  and  find  out  how  many  Negroes  who  are  mak- 
ing money  are  actually  buying  houses  in  those  suburbs.  Strangely 
enough  there  are  none.  Even  by  the  law  of  accident  somebody  would 
be  there.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they’re  being  restricted  from 
being  there  by  hnancing. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  is  a basic  communications  gap  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  people  in  this  country,  and  I would  believe 
this  problem  is  not  just  one  of  East  St.  Louis.  There  appears  to  be  a 
public  image  that  this  is  one  country  and  one  people.  But  when  you 
empirically  observe  it,  it  is  not  true.  Now,  how  we  can  bring  Ameri- 
cans to  live  privately  like  they  talk  publicly  is  a matter  beyond  me. 
How  you  can  get  what  we  do  equal  to  our  Christian  principles  seems 
to  be  a matter  that  has  perplexed  the  clergy,  and  it  certainly  perplexes 
me.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  we  say  in  terms  of  our  religi- 
ous beliefs  is  not  in  keeping  with  how  we  actually  believe.  So  it  ap- 
pears that  our  problem  is  one  of  trying  to  get  this  to  be  a reality, 
because  evidently  there  are  those  who  expect  it  to  be  so  and  hnd  it 
not  to  be  so.  And  consequently,  when  they  look  at  most  of  these  pro- 
grams that  are  put  out,  behind  it  all,  with  the  people  who  are  running 
it,  they  find  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  status  quo  with  a new  face. 

For  example,  there  is  a plan  afoot  to  redo  East  St.  Louis,  but  I per- 
sonally was  told  by  a person  very  prominent  in  these  activities  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  the  population  of  East  St.  Louis,  as  far  as  Negroes 
were  concerned,  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  national  average  of 
Negroes  in  the  country.  This  would  mean  a city  that  is  now  60  percent 
Negro  will  have  to  suddenly  become  a city  that  is  20  percent  Negro. 
And  he  said  that  at  some  conference  in  Arizona  of  national  urban 
workers.  This  was  talked  about,  and  that  this  would  then  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  private  interests  to  come  in  because  they  would  then  have 
faith  in  the  community,  because  the  whites  would  be  in  the  majority. 
Gentlemen,  I reject  this  idea. 

I believe  if  there  are  80,000  human  beings  in  East  St.  Louis,  regard- 
less of  their  color,  that  these  80,000  human  beings  can  in  fact  build  a 
viable  community  if  given  the  resources  to  do  so,  and  if  they  are 
normal,  healthy  human  beings  with  blood  and  oxygen  and  a normal 
healthy  brain.  I believe  that  the  training  for  these  people  can  become 
available,  and  the  resources  for  doing  the  job  can  be  made  available, 
and  that  if  this  is  a city  with  more  Negroes  than  white  we  can  prove  in 
America  here  that  a city  with  more  Negroes  than  white  can  be  a 
viable  community.  And  that  if  it  takes  innovative,  imaginative  plans 
to  do  it,  then  please  do  it.  For  if  we  set  out  with  relocating  Negroes 
in  order  to  bring  greater  populations  of  white  in  order  to  have  a via- 
ble community,  all  we  would  support  then  is  the  idea  that  only 
whites  can  have  viable  communities. 
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Problem  of  Training  in  Building  Trades 


Now,  how  do  we  go  with  this?  It  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  labor 
unions  in  the  craft,  for  example,  hold  to  the  policy  that  programs 
like  Manpower  Development  Training  cannot  train  in  the  field  of 
bricklaying,  cement  finishing,  carpentry,  planning  — those  things  nec- 
essary to  build.  The  Peace  Corps  has  already  found  out  when  they  go 
into  these  communities  they  must  teach  these  people  how  to  build. 
In  East  St.  Louis,  for  example,  there  was  a $3.5  million  Manpower 
Development  Training  Program  funded  to  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. Pm  on  the  advisory  board  to  that  Manpower  Development  Train- 
ing Program.  We  have  for  the  last  year  and  a half  tried  to  get  this 
program  to  train  these  youngsters  to  build  — to  be  bricklayers,  cement 
finishers  — and  we  have  met  with  failure.  Now,  we  can  train  them  to 
be  waitresses,  we  can  train  them  to  pump  gas  into  an  automobile,  we 
can  train  them  to  be  hospital  aides,  nurse  aides,  but  we  can’t  train 
a boy  how  to  lay  a brick.  Three  and  one-half  millilon  dollars  spent  out 
here  to  redo  a whole  plant  that  was  given  to  the  Government  by  the 
Aluminum  Ore  Company  of  America  after  they  moved  out,  and  we 
can’t  train  one  boy  to  lay  a brick,  to  paint  one  stroke  with  a brush,  to 
plaster  with  a trowel  — all  because  somebody  says  this  is  an  appren- 
ticeable  occupation.  We  already  know  that  apprenticeship  training 
only  brings  in  less  than  8 to  10  percent  of  the  total  new  entries  into 
the  building  trades.  Yet  they  use  this  against  us  here. 

Now,  I ask  you,  what  then  becomes  the  mental  picture  to  a young- 
ster that  sees  himself  being  blocked  from  this  kind  of  training?  What 
happens  to  him  when  he  sees  a whole  housing  project  go  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, Illinois,  where  it’s  in  an  all-Negro  neighborhood  and  he  looks  out 
there  and  sees  less  than  3 percent  of  the  workers  are  Negro.  When  you 
ask  if  there  is  any  plan  to  handle  social  problems  — if  there  is  no  plan 
to  handle  getting  that  guy  on  a job,  then  you’ve  got  no  plan  to 
handle  social  problems.  If  there  is  no  plan  to  train  him  to  go  on  a 
job  you’ve  got  no  program  to  handle  social  problems.  You’ve  got  no 
plan  to  make  this  boy  feel  like  a man.  You’ve  got  no  plan  to  put  this 
man  into  his  family  in  the  true  father  image,  and  we  might  as  well 
face  that. 

In  terms  of  community  services,  if  you  took  your  bus  tour  through- 
out East  St.  Louis  you  found  that  East  St.  Louis  was  mostly  dirt 
streets.  You  found  it  mostly  had  no  sidewalks.  You  found  that  there 
were  houses  standing  there  with  nobody  living  in  them.  You  found 
that  where  they  were  living  in  them  they  shouldn’t  be  living  in  them. 
You  found  that  there  were  very  few  lights,  that  there  were  very  few 
parks  and  recreational  spots.  You  found  yourself  driving  through  what 
was  a dead  town  two  weeks  after  it  was  built,  because  the  attitude  at 
the  time  was  that  as  long  as  those  Negroes  were  building  it  over  there, 
and  they  live  over  there,  let  them  build  it.  You  found  over  there  no 
residential  integrity,  because  taverns  and  any  kind  of  junkyards  were 
allowed  to  build  up  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  attitude  was,  it’s  over 
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there.  Consequently,  you  get  the  low-income  people,  you  get  the  ju- 
venile delinquency,  you  get  people  with  no  pride,  with  low  self- 
esteem, because  that’s  all  that’s  around  them.  We’ve  built  it. 

The  problem  is:  how  do  we  change  it?  Well,  I don’t  think  if  any- 
body wants  to  really  change  it  this  is  a difficult  problem,  if  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  stop  playing  politics  and  go  out  and  get 
the  job  done.  These  people  out  there  don’t  understand  that  dichotomy 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  local  politi- 
cians. On  the  one  hand  you’ve  got  one  politics  in  control  in  this  local 
area;  some  place  else  in  the  country  it’s  another,  and  by  the  time  those 
Congressmen  get  through  trading  votes  these  people  become  lost  in 
the  fog.  And  programs  that  are  good  just  keep  getting  held  up  and 
help  up  and  people  don’t  understand  why,  and  they  get  more  frus- 
trated and  more  frustrated.  If  somebody  can  say  to  the  Congressmen, 
take  these  people  above  all  else  and  forget  their  local  interests  and 
think  about  the  overall  good  of  people  across  the  country,  something 
then  can  be  done. 

Job-Production  Program  Needed 

I’m  going  to  close  with  what  I feel  is  a way.  In  East  St.  Louis  there 
needs  to  be  a major  job-producing  program.  That  job-producing  pro- 
gram needs  to  envision  the  use  of  the  people  in  it  as  the  employees. 
Since  private  industry  has  a profit-loss  motive  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  come  into  the  job  production  business,  but  hope- 
fully one  that  will  go  out  of  federally  sponsored  programs  and  into  a 
! private  business.  This  can  be  done  by  making  it  a kind  of  a coopera- 
[ tive  ownership  plan  where  the  people  who  work  in  it  are  paid  but 
are  also  owners  of  the  corporation  and  can  possibly,  after  a period 
of  time,  remove  it  from  federally  sponsored  into  the  private  sector  of 
business.  Since  nobody’s  going  to  come  into  this  area,  then  the  Federal 
Government  must  come  in  and  establish  such  businesses. 

Now,  what  kind  of  business  is  feasible  for  this  kind  of  market  in  this 
area  is  something  that  would  take  somebody  with  more  business  exper- 
: tise  than  I.  I could  suggest  one,  for  example,  with  all  the  national 
museums  coming  here,  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Expansion,  you  could 
I come  up  with  a souvenir  production.  Everybody  who  goes  across  the 
country  finds  themselves  buying  souvenirs  made  in  Japan.  Well,  we 
i could  make  a souvenir  made  right  here  and  it  could  be  done  very 
« cheaply  and  it  could  employ  a lot  of  people  and  get  to  be  a big 
I business.  That’s  just  one  example.  This  must  be  done. 

I In  the  terms  of  housing,  we’ve  got  to  cut  the  red  tape,  move  in  and 
get  private  housing.  In  terms  of  education,  there  must  be  going,  along 
' with  the  job  production,  training  in  the  vocational  trades.  And  the 
' j construction  trades  have  got  to  stop  being  the  preferred  baby.  It  is 
f giving  us  more  trouble  than  any  other  single  area. 

In  terms  of  community  services  the  local  government  can  use  money 
from  the  Federal  Government,  but  I’d  say  that  there  should  be  strings 
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attached  to  it.  You  should  make  sure  that  when  that  money  is  given 
to  tlie  local  government  it  doesn’t  go  to  promote  the  political  machine 
but  it  does  go  to  build  streets  and  to  provide  services,  and  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  evaluation  to  make  sure  that  it  happens. 


Importance  of  Police  Relations 

Lastly,  in  terms  of  social  problems  — you’ve  heard  it  probably  all 
over  the  country  — the  problem  of  police  relations.  You  have  heard  all 
about  what  goes  on  between  the  local  people  and  the  police.  I say 
that  since  there  is  a Federal  interest  involved,  when  law  and  order  are 
involved  what  actually  is  happening  should  become  the  problem  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  it  has  to  use  its  supersleuths  to  actually  go 
out  and  spend  time  in  communities  to  find  out  what  are  the  true  rela- 
tionships between  the  people  and  the  police  powers  within  these  local 
areas,  it  should  make  this  information  available  to  somebody  who  is 
responsible  that  can  make  the  suggestion  to  the  locals  for  changing. 
If  failure  to  change,  then  make  the  information  public.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  The  next  presentation  will  be  made  by  Fred  Teer,i  a 
lifetime  resident  of  East  St.  Louis,  a product  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
school  system,  a graduate  with  a B.S.  and  M.S.  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He’s  presently  Chairman  of  the  Denverside  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 


STATEMENT  BY  FRED  TEER 

Mr.  Teer:  Thank  you.  Honorable  Chairman  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  Your 
presence  in  East  St.  Louis  is  most  appropriate.  You  come  at  a time 
when  we  are  in  dire  need  of  outside  assistance.  Like  numerous  other 
cities,  our  municipal  problems  have  been  compounded  by  vain  efforts 
of  militant  young  people  to  correct  the  injustices  which  engulf  them. 

Your  invitation  requested  that  I be  frank,  candid,  factual  in  pre- 
senting any  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  problems  which  beset  our 
community.  I consider  this  opportunity  not  only  a signal  honor,  but  a 
civic  responsibility.  My  observations  stem  from  the  experiences  of 
living,  for  50  years,  in  the  ghetto-like  south  end  section  of  this  com- 
munity; and  let  me  hasten  to  say  I live  here  by  my  own  choice.  These 
experiences  lead  me  to  state  categorically  that  segregation,  racial  preju- 
dice, and  bigotry  are  fundamental  to  the  cause  of  almost  every  one  of 
our  diverse  problems. 


Member  of  Human  Relations  Commission  of  East  St.  Louis,  the  Mayor-Citizens 
Advisory  Committee,  the  South  End  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
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Un-democracy  at  Work 


The  white  populace  of  this  city  has  fabricated  throughout  the  years 
a power  structure  that  holds  this  community  in  a vise-like  grip.  Statis- 
tical data  show  that  the  Negroes,  although  they  constitute  more  than 
62  percent  of  the  total  population,  have  few,  if  any,  positions  at  the 
administrative  level  — policy-making  positions  in  local  government, 
the  school  system,  the  housing  authority,  public  aid,  or  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Even  the  recently  approved  Urban  Renewal 
Program,  which  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  housing  conditions  of  an 
area  solely  occupied  by  Negroes,  at  this  time  does  not  employ  a single 
Negro  at  the  policy-making  level.  Arbitrary  decisions,  therefore, 
are  made  by  unqualified  persons,  and  handed  down  for  implementa- 
tion. 

The  affected  parties  — the  Negro  population  — then  must  dissipate 
its  energies  in  efforts  to  make  changes.  These  efforts  have  been  all  but 
futile.  This  community  has  run  the  gamut  in  techniques  of  protest, 
demonstrations  of  all  kinds,  sit-ins,  marches,  picketing,  appeals  to  the 
City  Council,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Housing  Authority,  and 
regrettably,  even  resorted  to  violence,  militancy;  but  as  yet  there  have 
been  few  significant  changes. 

I would  point  out  to  this  Commission  that  such  an  area  will  not 
tolerate  perpetration  of  the  status  quo,  the  continuance  of  a commu- 
nity structure  which  renders  them  powerless  to  give  direction  to  policy 
that  affects  their  existence.  Gentlemen,  this  community  structure  vio- 
lates the  fundamental  concept  of  our  democratic  process  wherein  the 
majority  rules,  and  we  are  the  majority. 

Perhaps  you  are  inclined  to  label  my  observations  as  generalizations 
— generalizations  that  might  be  characteristic  of  any  community  with 
a heavy  concentration  of  a Negro  minority  — and  I hesitate  to  disagree. 
There  is,  however,  an  abundance  of  evidence  which  will  clearly  au- 
thenticate my  contention.  For  example,  the  mass  exodus  of  whites  is  a 
clear  indication  of  pure,  unadulterated  bigotry.  The  disparity  in  per- 
sonnel hired  at  policy-making  levels  is  pure  segregation,  and  I defy 
anyone  to  raise  the  issue  of  qualifications.  I am  a victim  of  the  power 
structure’s  disdain  for  qualifications.  Only  where  the  best  interest  of 
the  white  community  is  at  stake  does  the  matter  of  qualifications  mean 
anything.  For  Negroes,  expediency  dictates  the  course  of  procedure. 
Segregation  and  discrimination  prescribe  the  policies  of  local  unions, 
and  you  have  heard  how  they  operate.  For  years  unions  have  deliber- 
ately excluded  Negroes,  and  as  a result  respectable  job  opportunities 
for  our  group  are  all  but  nonexistent. 

Tragically  our  public  school  system  has  failed  to  step  into  the 
breach.  In  this  age  of  technology  our  local  high  school  is  incapable  of 
training  our  youths  for  anything  other  than  college  preparation.  Such 
a vacuum  then  produces  poverty,  precipitates  ghetto-like  conditions, 

: enlarges  the  relief  rolls,  destroys  the  fiber  of  the  people;  and  in  brief, 
gentlemen,  it  compounds  our  problems. 
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The  Housing  Part  of  It 


In  spite  of  this  all  but  hopeless  maze  of  problems,  I have  addressed 
myself  to  one  in  particidar  — the  area  of  housing.  The  South  End  for  as 
long  as  I can  remember  has  been  considered  an  extreme  financial  risk. 
Hence,  lending  institutions  have  made  only  token  investments  and 
these  were  solely  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation.  There  has  never 
been  any  attempt  to  enforce  codes  or  zoning  ordinances,  and  so  the 
area  has  just  grown  at  random. 

All  of  a sudden  our  location  — being  the  “back  door”  of  the  Gate- 
way to  the  West  — lying  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  famed  Arch,  make 
us  important.  Capitalizing  upon  this  set  of  circumstances,  thanks  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Chairman  of  this  very  Commission,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  other  conscientious  public  servants,  we  were  able  to 
secure  a 221(d)(3)  grant  ^ of  $1,200,000  to  build  86  units,  cut  now  to 
$990,000  — a loss  of  $300,000  which  places  in  jeopardy  a $92,000  rent- 
supplement  grant.  All  because  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  school  board.  Our  elation  over  the  prospect 
of  implementing  this  small  but  significant  effort  has  been  besieged 
with  problems  all  along  the  way.  We  have  hurdled  obstacle  after 
obstacle,  but  always  there  seemed  to  be  another  straight  ahead.  I sin- 
cerely believe  adequate  housing  to  be  fundamental  to  the  solution  of 
many  of  our  local  problems.  A decent  home  can  change  the  total 
outlook  for  poverty-sricken  people. 

I do  not  subscribe  to  the  concept  that  our  people  are  incapable  of 
living  in  and  taking  care  of  decent  homes.  Before  being  removed  from 
the  position  of  supervising  adult  education  in  schools  I had  en- 
visioned a program  to  coordinate  better  living  along  with  construction 
of  housing  in  our  area.  We  had  planned  to  prepare  all  the  students 
to  work  in  the  construction  of  these  units.  Work,  mind  you,  for  which 
there  would  be  training  administered  through  the  facilities  of  the 
school.  Such  a program  would  have  been  a real  breakthrough.  But 
here  the  power  structure,  even  in  the  face  of  determined  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  involved,  thwarted  the  program  by  simply  ordering 
my  removal. 

Community  Participation  in  Housing  Production 

I am  still  determined,  however,  to  secure  for  this  area  decent  livable 
homes  at  prices  people  can  afford  to  pay.  The  problem  of  the  Denver- 
side  Association  is  in  acquiring  the  land.  It  is  a problem  because  ap- 
praisal values  are  based  upon  marketability  factors,  which  are  nega- 
tive in  the  South  End.  Where  the  Negro  is  concerned,  his  property  — 
some  of  it  not  being  insurable  — is  simply  worthless,  but  these  prop- 
erties represent  homes,  residences  where  people  are  presently  living. 
For  the  amount  offered  originally  the  people  who  would  be  displaced 

^ See  page  10. 
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could  hardly  afford  moving  elsewhere.  The  FHA  office  recognize  the 
mitigating  circumstances  and  is  presently  attempting  to  work  out 
adjustments. 

Gentlemen,  we  need  desperately  an  additional  $40,000  to  speedily 
resolve  our  current  impasse.  This  I believe,  can  be  accomplished  by 
a cash  grant,  or  by  altering  the  rules  so  that  additional  funds  are  allo- 
cated for  land  acquisition  in  the  area  under  discussion.  Implementa- 
tion of  this  project  will  serve  as  a stimulus  to  our  entire  community. 
It  would  represent  the  only  Negro  enterprise  of  a major  nature  oper- 
ated and  controlled  by  our  ethnic  group.  It  would  provide  jobs  for 
which  we  would  not  have  to  picket  and  demonstrate  for  our  fair  share. 
If  the  school  district  could  be  persuaded  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  impoverished  masses  it  could  provide  a coordinated  program  that 
would  lift  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  so-called  impoverished 
groups  in  our  community. 

Federal  interference  traditionally  has  been  a source  of  complaint  by 
local  governments,  but  when  local  communities  have  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  correct  situations,  our  only  recourse  then  must  be 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  most  fitting  that  you  have  come  here  sirs. 
I am  hopeful  that  your  presence  will  stimulate  at  least  our  local  struc- 
ture to  take  a more  realistic  look  at  the  problems  and,  hopefully, 
make  a more  determined  effort  to  alleviate  many  of  them.  And  gen- 
tlemen, time  is  of  the  essence.  This  community  has  been  studied  and 
studied,  perhaps  more  in  detail  than  any  I can  think  of,  and  yet  we 
still  stand  at  the  crossroads.  We  are  desperately  in  need  of  Federal  aid 
in  all  of  the  areas  mentioned  herein:  Segregation,  fair  employment, 
jobs,  and  most  significantly,  housing. 

The  Denverside  Improvement  Association  take  this  opportunity  to 
solicit  your  support  in  helping  to  resolve  our  local  financial  impasse. 
We  believe  that  implementation  of  this  project  will  do  much  in  elimi- 
nating many  of  our  current  problems. 

I would  like  to  add,  as  to  the  matter  of  low-cost  housing,  I do  be- 
lieve low-cost  housing  can  be  a reality  if  we  but  profit  from  experi- 
ences witnessed  in  other  areas.  For  example.  Watts,  destroyed  by  riots, 
today  has  a thriving  enterprise  where  437  people  are  presently  em- 
ployed — people  who  were  heretofore  not  employed  — producing  mate- 
rials and  goods,  and  the  community  has  taken  on  a new  life. 

In  Philadelphia,  Reverend  Sullivan  has  a cooperative  group  that  is 
producing  housing  at  low  cost.  People  are  living  in  them,  they’re  help- 
ing to  produce  them  and  there’s  a sudden  life  born  anew  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Negroes  are  thriving  in  the  trades,  in  Houston, 
Texas,  even  in  Chicago,  Reverend  Daniels  has  a terrific  project  going 
where  people  are  building  houses  to  meet  their  needs. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  not-for-profit  organization  which  in- 
volves the  total  community  is  an  excellent  vehicle.  This  community 
has  the  facilities,  but  we  are  not  putting  them  to  proper  use.  We  have 
the  EOC  Program.  Here  we  have  the  capability  of  teaching,  training 
people  in  social  and  cultural  values  to  uplift  themselves  and  look  for 


a better  life.  We  have  the  adult  school.  It  complements  this  program. 
It  has  the  capability  of  teaching  people  to  construct,  to  build.  As  the 
speaker  before  me  indicated,  the  people  can  be  taught  to  build  the 
very  houses  which  they  live  in,  once  we  can  break  the  impasse  of  the 
unions. 

And  then  we  have  a sympathetic  university,  a university  which  has 
placed  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  this  community.  Since  we  have 
talked  so  much  about  expertise,  I think  the  university  here  has  suffi- 
cient expertise,  and  it  can  be  lent  to  this  community  or  borrowed 
perhaps  to  help  out  in  any  area  where  help  is  needed.  And  most  im- 
portant, we  have  an  aroused  community,  a community  that  wants  to 
elevate  itself,  a people  who  want  now  to  taste  the  fruits  of  this  Na- 
tion’s affluence.  However,  with  the  current  personnel  in  the  driver’s 
seat,  in  control  of  policy,  a personnel  which  caters  to  the  dictates  of  a 
prejudiced  minority,  the  suggestions  I make  here  cannot  get  off  the 
planning  board. 

I believe  that  a Federal  Government  which  has  the  capability  of 
waging  global  warfare  — Vietnam  as  a specific  example  — a govern- 
ment that  has  the  capability  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  impoverished 
people  throughout  the  world,  a government  which  has  the  capability 
to  restore  war-torn  Germany,  atomic-bombed  Japan,  a government 
that  has  the  capability  of  putting  men  on  the  moon  in  the  next  few 
years,  certainly  if  it  sets  itself  to  the  task  could  find  the  wherewith- 
al to  solve  the  problems  facing  its  cities,  especially  here  in  East  St. 
Louis. 

I ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  weigh  very  carefully  the  dissertations  given 
here.  The  connection  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  is  a real 
one.  Statistics  indicate  this  to  be  truly  the  Gateway  to  the  West.  The 
inherent  value  of  the  land  on  which  we  live  now,  with  its  proximity 
to  the  Arch,  has  led  many  of  us  to  believe  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  the  land  is  cleared  the  developers  will  be  asked  to  come 
in  and  buy  off  at  auction,  or  perhaps  by  bid,  huge  chunks  of  land.  It 
will  be  developed  in  a manner  that  will  really  carry  out  the  heretofore 
negative,  traditional  concept  of  urban  renewal  and,  gentlemen,  that 
simply  means  Negro  removal.  I would  hate  some  day  to  be  one  of  the 
displaced,  and  then  bring  my  kids  back  to  this  affluent  area  to  look 
at  all  the  marvelous  changes  and  simply  say,  “Negroes  used  to  live 
there.’’ 

We  are  here,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government  I be- 
lieve we  can  stay,  and  this  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Denver- 
side  Association,  the  desire  of  all  tlie  property  owners  who  live  in  the 
south  end  of  this  community.  We  see  a future  ahead  that  is  great  and 
we  would  like  to  sit  on  our  porches  and  gaze  at  the  sun’s  rays  as  they 
bounce  off  the  gleaming  Arch.  Somebody  said  we  weren’t  culturally 
enhanced  to  the  point  where  we  could  appreciate  our  location.  I deny 
it,  and  I proclaim  again,  this  is  the  land  of  our  birth,  our  home  for 
50  years,  and  although  we  live  in  poverty,  now  that  the  opportunity 
comes  to  develop  it,  we  certainly  ask  your  help  in  allowing  us  to  stay. 
Thank  you, 
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Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I would  like  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  a distinguished  citizen  of  this  region  who  is  known 
nationwide  as  one  of  the  great  dancers,  Miss  Katherine  Dunham.' 
Miss  Dunham,  would  you  step  up  please  and  would  you  say  a few 
words  to  the  group? 

STATEMENT  BY  KATHERINE  DUNHAM 

Miss  Dunham:  Yes,  Senator.  As  an  outsider  who  is  inside,  I feel 
really  a member  of  this  gathering  here,  and  you  have  made  me  feel  so 
by  accepting  me  into  your  society  with  trust  and  giving  me  some  rea- 
son to  hop>e  that  I might  be  of  use  to  you.  Listening  to  the  statistics  1 
feel  somewhat  like  a friend  holding  the  hand  — or  I should  say  the 
little  finger  — of  a patient  while  the  doctors  consult  and  the  patient 
dies.  I hope  that  this  patient  is  not  going  to  die,  although  everything 
seems  to  be  against  this  hope.  When  people  live  in  hopelessness  they 
become  demoralized,  and  they  become  hardened  if  they  are  frustrated 
over  and  over.  Lm  saying  this  not  for  you  but  for  those  people  who 
should  take  some  heed  dr  be  warned  by  what  could  happen  in  this 
community.  I believe,  being  in  the  presence  of  an  honorable  gentle- 
man from  the  same  university  — the  University  of  Chicago  where  I 
went  — that  perhaps  one  of  our  strongest  characteristics  in  those  days 
was  tenaciousness.  Another  one  was  a great  dislike  for  social  injustice. 
I think  that  these  are  the  things  which  have  led  me  to  stay  in  this 
community  and  to  try  and  experience  what  you  experience  from  in- 
justices, such  as  being  denied  legal  counsel  while  in  jail,  protesting 
that  same  denial  to  the  youth  of  the  community.  Seeing  things  hap- 
pen, I have  very  little  voice,  but  I do  what  I can  do  and  I am  so 
pleased  that  Mr.  Bush  said  we  must  think  about  the  people. 

I am  not  a part  of  the  political  structure.  I can  look  at  it  with 
shame,  but  I can  do  nothing  about  it.  But  I feel  I can  do  something 
about  people,  and  that  is  what  Lm  trying  to  do  — not  just  as  a dancer, 
but  as  a humanist,  I hope,  and  as  someone  who  has  known  these 
problems  and  who  is  able  to  know  some  of  yours.  The  youth  here, 
these  “wicked”  young  people  of  IMPACT  and  of  the  city  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  youth  the  world  over.  The  only  way  that  they  are 
different  is  that  they  are  more  patient.  Sometimes  I don’t  understand 
how  they  haven’t  done  more  destruction  than  they  have  done.  This  is 
not  to  encourage  them-  to  do  it,  but  to  say  that  I deeply  understand 
what  your  problems  are. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  can  get  accomplished  in  meetings  like 
today,  and  that  is  to  let  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  what  is  happening,  because  I cannot  believe  that  the 

^Dancer,  choreographer,  writer  and  teacher  in  dance,  performing  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  President,  Katherine  Dunham  School  Cultural  Arts,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  As  Consultant  on  Cultural  Affairs,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwards- 
ville,  directed  Pilot  Cultural  Arts  Program  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, East  St.  Louis,  summer  1967,  following  similar  program  instituted  by  her 
at  East  St.  Louis  branch  of  SIU  as  part  of  Experiment  in  Higher  Education  supple- 
menting studies  with  courses  in  creative  arts. 


entire  country  is  without  conscience.  I think  we  need  p>eople  who 
know  that  they  show  the  love  of  their  country  in  showing  its  ills,  not 
in  covering  them  up.  I think  we  also  need  people  who  have  courage 
enough  to  believe  in  what  they’re  doing,  to  find  some  sort  of  self- 
image  that  they  can  follow  and,  hopefully,  that  is  not  destructive. 

Our  work  here  in  cultural  arts  I believe  was  of  great  use  to  the  com- 
munity during  the  summer  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  were 
able  to  communicate.  Those  people  who  are  coming  in  to  administer 
to  the  ills  I think  should  come  in  and  live  in  the  community.  You 
cannot  know  from  the  outside,  and  until  you  know  everything  about 
your  brother  you  are  not  of  his  kind.  I believe  my  five  minutes  must 
be  over.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  thanks  very  much.  Miss  Dunham.  We’re  very 
proud  of  Miss  Dunham.  She’s  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  dancers  of 
the  world  but  she’s  also  a Ph.D.  in  anthropology  at  the  same  time,  and 
that’s  a combination  which  is  seldom  found.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Continuing  with  the  hearing,  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  practice  of  the  Commission,  we  will  ask  questions  of  those  who 
presented  the  formal  papers.  Let  me  say  this,  that  in  view  of  the  large 
number  in  the  audience  who  desire  to  participate  by  making  an  oral 
presentation  I think  it’s  in  the  best  interest  of  time  that  I limit  the 
Commission  members  to  one  question  each  to  the  panel  — a broad 
question,  so  that  we  can  move  into  the  other  area. 

Before  doing  that  let  me  advise  all  of  those  in  attendance  that  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Walker,  who  most  of  you  know  is  the  Staff  Director 
of  the  Central  City  Organization  and  President  of  the  Central  City 
Homes  Association  of  East  St.  Louis  and  who  had  intended  to  make  a 
formal  presentation,  is  unable  to  attend  because  of  a cold.  He  has 
sent  over  his  written  presentation  and  I’ll  turn  it  over  to  the  staff 
for  entry  into  the  record  and  later  review. 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Walker 

The  seriousness  of  the  housing  problem  in  East  St.  Louis  is  painfully  clear  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer  and  even  more  apparent  to  those  who  live  in  sub- 
standard dwelling  units  in  this  city.  Mr.  Mendelson  was  to  outline  the  statistics 
for  the  housing  of  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis.  It  was  with  this  information  in  mind 
and  with  a strong  conviction  that  something  must  be  done  that  Central  City  Homes 
Association  was  born.  Incorporated  under  the  General  Not-For-Profit  Act  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Central  City  Homes  Association  is  composed  of  the  Episcopal 
Dioceses  of  Missouri  and  Springfield,  Illinois,  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  East 
St.  Louis,  and  Central  City  Organization,  a grassroots  community  organization  of 
persons  within  the  central  city  area. 

The  intent  of  this  young  corporation,  now  almost  two  years  old,  was,  and  is,  to 
make  a contribution  to  the  solving  of  the  East  St.  Louis  housing  problem  by 
building  new  homes  for  low-income  persons  under  the  rent-supplement  program. 
A program  was  put  together  and,  in  1966,  we  received  an  allocation  of  rent-supple- 
ment funds  — $54,000  per  year  — one  of  the  hrst  in  the  country.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  formulated  plans  for  more  new  units  under  the  rent-supplement  program 
as  well  as  exploring  a large  project  under  the  new  221  (h)  rehabilitation-resale 
program. 

However,  one  fact  became  very  clear  from  the  outset  in  our  endeavors:  we  simply 
could  not  build  our  housing  units  for  the  normal  market  rate  interest  and  the 
conventional  rent  schedule  as  outlined  by  FHA  under  the  rent-supplement  pro- 
gram. Construction  costs  are  simply  too  high.  We  found  that  we  could  not  build 
under  the  conventional  limitations  — $8,722,  at  basic  rent  at  93  percent  occupancy 
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— or  with  a'  higher  rental  schedule  — $10,900  at  93  percent  occupancy.  We  had  to 
go  to  a below-market  interest  rate  piogiaiu  — 3 percent  — to  be  able  to  even  come 
close  to  matching  construction  costs  with  program  limitations.  With  only  5 percent 
of  rent-supplement  funds  able  to  be  allocated  to  below-market  interest  rate  pro- 
grams, the  likelihood  of  receiving  any  further  BMIR  allocations  is  extremely  slim. 
So  this  makes  any  further  program  of  nonprofit  low-income  housing  programs 
under  rent  supplements  almost  a dead  issue.  One  more  possible  solution  for  the 
building  of  low-income  housing  in  East  St.  Louis  is  made  unworkable. 

Now  someone  may  ask:  “Isn’t  this  because  the  rent-supplement  program  is  un- 
workable?” However,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  rent  supplements  which  are  unwork- 
able, as  they  are  working  elsewhere.  Rather,  it  would  seem  to  be  high  construction 
costs  and  other  related  labor  problems  that  make  new  residential  construction  in 
East  St.  Louis  not  economically  feasible.  Certainly  there  is  no  building  boom  in 
construction  in  East  St.  Louis,  with  only  nine  building  permits  issued  in  1965  for 
new  residential  construction.  It  is  not  only  the  nonprofit  groups  that  are  not  able 
to  build,  but  private  enterprise  as  well  who  cannot  see  East  St.  Louis  as  a good 
risk  for  residential  ventures.  A recent  study  showed  that  the  St.  Louis  area  building 
costs  are  among  highest  in  the  country,  and  costs  are  about  25  percent  higher  in 
East  St.  Louis  than  in  St.  Louis.  These  high  costs  are,  in  my  opinion,  partly  a result 
of  low  productivity  and  featherbedding,  partly  a result  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
resulting  in  work  stoppages,  and  partly  due  to  antique  methods  and  not  allowing 
new  time-saving  techniques  to  be  used.  Certainly  the  use  of  various  prefabrication 
techniques  would  greatly  reduce  construction  costs. 

However,  I might  also  say  that  there  appears  to  be  a trend  among  the  unions 
in  East  St.  Louis  to  seek  ways  for  better  cooperation  and  productivity  with  in- 
creased activity  in  mind,  thereby  creating  more  work  for  their  members.  I per- 
sonally view  this  apparent  trend  as  most  encouraging  and  hope  that  it  continues. 

If  East  St.  Louis  is  to  ever  have  decent  and  standard  housing  for  its  residents, 
it  must  be  produced  as  a cooperative  effort  between  private  enterprise,  the  unions, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  nonprofit  groups.  Th  need  for  housing  is  great.  All 
groups  involved  must  cooperate,  and  new  methods  and  techniques  must  be  used  In 
order  to  get  the  job  done.  With  all  persons  cooperating  for  the  common  good.  East 
St.  Louis  will  be  rebuilt  and  will  take  its  place  as  the  gateway  to  the  West. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  commence  with  Commissioner  O’Neill. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  My  one  question  is  directed  to  Mr.  Fred  Teer.  Mr. 
Teer,  something  has  not  happened  in  East  St.  Louis  which  should 
have  happened.  That  is,  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  from  what 
you  said  that  the  Negro  majority  in  East  St.  Louis  has  failed  to  use 
the  votes  to  change  the  political  power  structure,  the  local  political 
power  structure.  In  other  ivords,  to  use  the  vote  to  get  Negroes  in 
policy-making  positions  in  the  local  power  structure  and  also  using  the 
vote  to  change  hiring  practices  in  East  St.  Louis.  Now,  why  has  this 
not  happened,  when  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  it  should  have 
happened? 

Mr.  Teer:  It’s  a good  question.  I think  the  answer  is  obvious  in 
this  community  where  the  economy  is  at  such  a low  pitch.  If  a fel- 
low wants  a job  he’s  got  to  be  affiliated  with  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  power  structure.  Political  jobs  are  the  backbone  of  this  commu- 
nity. At  times  this  community  has  been  so  notorious  you  couldn’t  get 
on  relief  unless  one  of  your  precinct  committeeman  recommended  you 
to  one  of  the  agencies.  People  can  guffaw  at  that  but  I can  produce 
people  to  tell  you  this  is  the  way  it  is!  The  housing  project  directors 
who  are  present  may  take  exception  to  my  remarks,  but  I know  people 
who  will  tell  you  that  you’ve  got  to  know  somebody  if  you  want  to  get 
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in  the  projects.  Such  a recommendation  will  get  you  in  much  quicker. 
The  people  who  control  giving  city  jobs  give  them  on  the  premise  that 
you  must  be  with  your  organization;  so  we  have  elected  leaders  in  the 
community  who  are  dependent  upon  the  power  structure,  and  they 
in  turn  influence  the  voters  who  perpetuate  those  in  office  who  give 
“benefits.” 

Now,  if  there  were  more  jobs  — widespread  employment  where  peo- 
ple could  make  an  independent  living  without  coming  through  this 
channel  — I think  the  change  would  come  overnight. 

Mrs.  Younge:  I would  like  to  add  further,  if  I may,  that  I think  we 
will  have  to  totally  re-examine  our  concept  of  general  assistance,  be- 
cause I am  quite  sure  at  this  point  it  is  a political  instrument  that  is 
used  to  disseminate  fear,  and  is  against  every  principle  of  democratic 
process  that  we  believe  in.  The  people  in  East  St.  Louis  are  married 
to  a machine  type  of  operation  which  I think  really  gets  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  breakdown  in  our  society.  We  have  to  remember  that  70 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  60  percent  which  is  nonwhite  is  of 
the  ADC  [Aid  to  Dependent  Children]  recipient  group.  This  is  an- 
other very  definite  factor  in  the  political  climate  of  our  town  and 
with  those  two  specific 

Mr.  Bush:  Let  me  give  you  a case  in  point,  something  factual.  Fd 
like  to  add  something.  In  the  last  city  election,  for  example,  where  I 
was  a candidate,  it  was  shown  that  relief  workers,  people  who  were 
what  is  called  the  ADC  group  — a man  living  with  his  family,  who 
has  to  do  so  many  hours  per  month  in  order  for  his  family  to  con- 
tinue to  get  their  checks  — were  actually  used  by  the  city  in  tearing 
down  houses,  by  men  who  were  getting  paid  to  have  the  houses  torn 
down.  Now,  if  the  guy  refused  to  go  out  there  and  work  he  was  going 
to  get  cut  off  because  he  was  going  to  be  reported  as  failing  to  report 
for  work.  And  he  was  being  used  to  tear  down  houses  while  men  had 
capital  gain  as  a result  of  it.  Now,  that’s  Federal  money  coming  to  a 
local  government  for  our  welfare,  and  it  turns  out  that  these  guys  who 
are  out  here  working  are  working  under  a politically  appointed  fore- 
man and  these  are  precinct  committeemen.  Now,  if  this  guy  doesn’t  do 
what  this  politician  tells  him  to  do  he’s  going  to  be  reported  as  not 
coming  to  work  and  end  up  off  his  job.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  what 
I call  slave  labor,  and  the  Federal  funds  and  State  funds  are  being 
used  to  support  a political  machine  that  will  use  this  method. 

These  are  people  in  poverty  that  are  being  used  by  the  welfare  state 
to  support  corrupt  political  practices  and,  gentlemen,  what  happens 
to  the  mind  of  a man  that  has  to  succumb  to  this  kind  of  treatment? 
And  that  is  going  on  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Younge:  And  what  about  the  other  30  or  40  percent? 

Mr.  Bush:  In  addition  to  that,  these  facts  are  known  publicly.  Some 
of  them  have  been  submitted  to  a Grand  Jury,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  done  about  it.  So  then,  when  this  person  goes  out,  the  politician 
tells  the  guy,  you  can  yell  about  it  if  you  want  — nothing’s  going  to  be 
done  about  it.  This  is  proof  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  about  it. 
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So  what  happens  to  the  man?  He  says,  “T  better  go  along  with  it  or 
ril  get  my  neck  chopped  off.”  So  they  teach  them  the  lesson:  This  is 
the  way.  So  when  people  look  and  see  him  going  along  doing  what  the 
power  structure  says,  you  say,  “What’s  wrong  with  this  guy?  Why 
don’t  he  better  his  condition?”  We’ve  taught  him  not  to. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  I appreciate  all  of  the  testimony  this  morning. 
It's  been  most  enlightening.  And  I only  wish  time  permitted  me  to  ask 
many  questions  of  each  and  ex;ery  one  of  you.  I do  hope  that  after  the 
session  formally  adjourns  we  will  have  that  opportunity.  Despite  the 
inability  on  our  part  to  ask  very  many  questions  because  of  time,  we 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  this  does  not  indicate  to  you  or  to 
anyone  any  lack  of  interest  or  concern  on  our  part.  We’re  very  inter- 
ested that  you  believe  sincerely  that  this  is  a meaningful  exercise  on 
our  part.  The  President  would  not  have  named  our  group  unless  he 
was  sincerely  concerned.  We  would  not  have  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity to  go  into  the  streets  of  this  country  unless  we  ourselves  were  con- 
cerned. And,  Mr.  Bush,  you  made  in  my  judgment  a most  meaning- 
ful statement  when  you  said  that  all  of  us  — and  this  includes  all  of 
us  — must  act  in  such  a manner  that  our  conduct  does  conform  to  our 
religious  beliefs,  that  we  do  feel  in  accordance  with  those  religious 
beliefs,  and  I can  assure  you  these  are  the  sentiments  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

Now,  there  are  so  many  problem  areas,  and  yet  it  seems  that  ba- 
sically, in  terms  of  East  St.  Louis’s  ability  to  act  in  those  problem 
areas,  there  is  a tremendous  deficiency  in  terms  of  finances.  When  you 
speak  of  a million-dollar  deficit  approaching  on  the  horizon  for  East 
St.  Louis,  this  is  a most  frightening  thing  to  hear. 

Mr.  Mendelson,  my  question  may  have  been  asked  by  many  who 
are  more  familiar  with  your  local  scene.  I am  very  sorry  if  this  seems 
too  naive  or  too  uninformed.  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  — having 
come  from  so  far  away  — and  let  me  ask  the  question: 

Have  the  industries  nearby  been  approached  in  these  terms  — for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  a troubled  community  where  obviously 
many  of  their  employees  reside?  Or  has  there  been  any  consideration 
given  to  de-annexation,  if  you  please,  by  East  St.  Louis  of  certain  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  so  that  they  could  be  incorporated  with  an 
area  where  there  is  a considerable  tax  base?  I’m  not  speaking  of  the 
entire  community  at  all.  I’m  simply  speaking  of  where  there  is  an  iso- 
lated residential  community  that  in  reality  is  much  more  directly 
related  to  an  industrial  city  or  community  than  it  is  to  East  St.  Louis 
because  of  railroad  connections.  Has  there  been  any  thought  in  this 
regard,  where  certainly  there  would  immediately  be  a financial  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  resulting  community  after  incorporating  a 
larger  area  to  act  and  act  swiftly  in  terms  of  residential  improvement? 
Do  I make  myself  clear? 
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Industrial  Tax  Shelters 


Mr.  Mendelson:  Yes,  there  are  a lot  of  questions.  But  let  me  try 
and  answer  them  one  at  a time.  These  communities  — and  I talk  of 
Monsanto,  Illinois  — were  set  up  as  tax  shelters.  They  are  basically 
composed  of  industry,  with  maybe  100  or  200  residents.  In  Illinois 
you’d  need  approval  of  that  community  to  be  annexed.  They  get  a tax 
shelter,  and  it’s  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  come  into  East  St.  Louis. 
I doubt  if  they  could  care  less,  really.  Not  only  do  they  not  pay  taxes 
to  East  St.  Louis  but  they  contribute  pollution.  American  Zinc  also, 
and  at  the  nothern  end  we  have  National  Stockyards,  which  is  also  a 
community  of  100  or  200  people  which  is  a tax-sheltered  industrial 
community.  No,  they  won’t  come  in,  and  East  St.  Louis  can’t  annex 
them.  In  fact,  some  of  these  industries  are  leaving  the  area,  and  the 
one  thing  that  they  did  provide  to  East  St.  Louis  was  jobs.  Many  of 
your  packing  companies  are  leaving  the  area,  and  I think  the  trend 
for  industry  generally  is  to  leave.  Monsanto  had  an  opprotunity  to 
build  their  campus-type  research  and  world  offices  in  East  St.  Louis 
or  at  best  in  St.  Louis,  near  their  industrial  complex.  They  chose  to 
move  out  into  a suburban  area  of  St.  Louis.  So  I think  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  industry  has  to  be  improved  to  say  the  least.  I hope  that 
answers  it. 

Mr.  Vandergriff:  Yes.  There  has  been  no  thought  at  all,  however, 
in  East  St.  Louis,  to  de-annexation  of  small  areas  to  incorporate  them 
with  an  area  where  obviously  there  is  ample  tax  base  to  do  any  and 
all  things.  Is  this  financially,  physically,  politically  possible  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Mendelson:  I don’t  think  so,  no. 

Mr.  Bush:  It  is  politically  impossible.  I’m  a member  of  the  St.  Clair 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  it’s  politically  impossible.  No.  1, 
most  of  these  communities  are  for  the  most  part  white  communities 
which  would  not  accept.  For  example,  Sauget  [the  incorporated  area 
including  Monsanto  and  American  Zinc]  would  be  accepting  the  south 
part  of  the  South  End  of  East  St.  Louis,  primarily  Negro,  and  its  low 
tax  base.  They  would  simply  scream,  “We’re  getting  property  that 
would  lower  our  tax  base.’’  And,  of  course,  they  would  not  accept  that. 

Since  I was  a kid  back  in  the  1930’s,  every  street  that  has  been  paved 
through  the  south  end  of  town  has  been  paved  with  State  fuel  tax 
funds;  and  only  and  solely  because  of  that  industry  on  the  outskirts 
of  town,  to  provide  transportation  for  the  trucks  going  to  that  industry. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  people  that  lived  in  the  area  that  those 
streets  pass  through. 

A case  in  point  is  that  they  didn’t  even  provide  sidewalks  for  the 
people  to  walk  on,  as  they  built  the  streets  right  through,  you  see.  On 
some  of  those  streets  you’ll  find  holes  in  the  corner  that  would  make 
you  think  there’s  storm  water  sewers  there.  But  the  holes  are  just  there 
to  say  whenever  they  come  along  and  put  sewers  there,  they  got  a hole 
for  the  water  to  go  through.  The  purpose  of  the  streets  is  to  give  truck 
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transportation  for  the  industry.  I'hat’s  been  the  attitude  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  power  structure,  going  along  with  tlie  industry,  to  say 
we  want  this  industry  within  our  city,  and  the  resulting  belief  of  the 
people  that  live  in  that  area  is  reinforced  — that  they  don’t  really 
care  anything  about  us. 


Some  Communities  to  Be  Looked  at  Inside  Out 

Mrs.  Smith:  WeWe  talking  about  the  south  end  section  known  as 
Rush  City  and  talking  about  ownership  there  and  the  pollution  from 
Monsanto  and  the  railroads.  VVe  have  seen  it.  Most  of  the  houses  must 
be  rebuilt.  Did  you  say  you  felt  it  could  be  rebuilt? 

Mr.  Bush:  I believe  it  should  be  rebuilt.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
problems  there,  but  there  is  60  percent  ownership  of  the  land  by  the 
people  who  live  there.  There  is  a large  population  of  elderly  citizens 
who  want  to  stay  there.  And  I think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
location  and  its  closeness  to  the  river  it  is  a prime  place.  I think  that 
perhaps  the  houses  can  be  built  on  the  back  of  the  lots  and  then  when 
they’re  completed,  the  people  can  move  from  the  houses  they  live  in 
into  the  new  structures.  Certainly  it  will  have  to  be  totally  rebuilt, 
but  there  isn’t  new  housing  or  adequate  housing  available  any  place 
else  in  the  city  for  them. 

Mrs.  Smith:  But  could  something  be  do7ie  to  trade  off  comparable 
amounts  of  the  land  elsewhere,  and  then  gradually  move  there?  It 
seems  to  me  an  unhealthy  place,  not  a place  you  would  pick  as  a resi- 
dential area. 

Mr.  Bush:  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it’s  unhealthy  because  of 
Monsanto? 

Mrs.  Smith:  That,  plus  noisy  highways,  railroads.  It  is  not  a resi- 
dential place  that  you  would  go  out  and  select. 

Mr.  Bush:  We’re  doing  some  planning  with  the  neighborhood  peo- 
ple in  Rush  City.  We’ve  been  requested  by  the  city  to  plan  with  them, 
to  look  at  the  neighborhood  again  and  I think  we  have  to  look  at 
planning  a little  differently  when  we  come  into  East  St.  Louis. 

The  middle-class  building  codes  are  no  longer  applicable  here  be- 
cause if  we  apply  them,  20  percent  of  the  community  is  going  to  be 
torn  down.  So  we  have  to  look  at  a place  like  Rush  City  from  the  in- 
side out.  The  people  down  there  certainly  don’t  call  their  area  slum, 
and  certainly  in  the  northern  four  streets  vegetation  can  be  grown  on 
them.  I think  it’s  the  southern  three  streets  where  American  Zinc  kills 
most  of  the  vegetation.  The  homes  are  such  that  the  people  can  afford. 
The  people  want  to  stay,  and  so  we  have  to  apply  different  kinds  of 
values.  I’m  not  so  sure,  with  the  lo\.  incidence  of  crime  down  there 
and  with  the  type  of  stability  and  tenure  of  residency  you  have  in  the 
South  End,  that  maybe  you  shouldn’t  be  looking  to  trade  off  others 
which  seemingly  are  more  stable  middle-class  communities  but  which 
don’t  have  the  incidence  of  homeownership.  We  did  a study  of  the 
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Central  City  area  of  East  St.  Louis  — 15,000,  17,000  people.  Thirty-five 
percent  home  ownership.  Down  in  Rush  City  it’s  80.5  percent. 

Mrs.  Smith:  With  all  of  that,  physically  it  seems  a dangerous  place 
to  live. 

Mr.  Bush:  To  you  and  I maybe. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Well,  as  far  as  health  goes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  call  next  on  the  Chairman  of  our  Commission 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  Illinois,  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  there  are  so  many  people  who  want  to  speak 
from  the  floor  and  our  time  is  so  short  that  I think  I should  waive 
any  questioning. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  only  make  a brief  statement  and  ask  a question 
in  the  area  of  jobs.  I am  tremendously  shocked  by  the  presentations 
here  today.  As  a citizen  of  St.  Louis  over  many  years,  having  come 
back  and  forth  and  having  worked  in  overalls  in  East  St.  Louis  from 
1937  to  1943,  I thought  I knew  the  area,  and  apparently  I don’t. 
Apparently  an  awful  lot  of  changes  have  taken  place.  It’s  a very  tragic 
story  we’ve  heard  here  today.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  very  difficult 
things  is,  regardless  of  the  desires  of  people  to  work  together  to  help 
each  other,  and  the  basic  philosophy  that  those  that  do  have  must 
help  the  poor,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  America,  these  things  aren’t 
going  to  be  corrected  overnight,  which  is  the  tragic  part  of  what  we’re 
talking  about  today. 

Now,  it  didn’t  come  through  clearly  to  me  as  to  whether  jobs  also 
are  leaving  the  area.  What  are  the  facts  on  that  aspect  of  it?  Mayor 
Cervantes  in  testifying  before  our  Commission  yesterday  in  St.  Louis 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  his  administration  in 
rebuilding  the  central  city  was  a very  fundamental  concern.  It  isn’t 
just  rebuilding  houses  alone;  it’s  making  jobs  available  to  the  people 
who  live  in  those  houses  within  a radius  where  tJie  jobs  are  physically 
accessible  to  the  people.  This  is  extremely  important,  and  I think  all 
of  us  on  the  Commission  are  aware  of  that.  What  is  the  status  with 
respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  jobs  for  the  residents  of  this 
community? 

Job  Outlook  as  Important  as  Houses 

Mr.  Bush:  For  quite  awhile  now  jobs  have  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing, and  probably  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  stockyards,  which  has 
been  a large  production  area  here,  is  steadily  decreasing.  Aluminum 
Ore  Company  of  America  left.  American  Zinc  has  closed  two  plants 
in  this  area  — Fairmount  City  and  Monsanto  area.  The  only  local 
industry  here  that  has  actually  increased  in  jobs  at  all  was  Obear 
Nester  Company  that  was  bought  out  by  Indianhead  Corporation  just 
recently.  This  is  the  only  company  that  has  been  increasing  in  terms 
of  jobs  within  the  city.  Most  of  the  people  who  are  getting  jobs  now 
are  going  across  the  river  to  Chrysler,  and  to  McDonnell  Aircraft  and 
to  the  Chevrolet  Division  in  St.  Louis.  There’s  some  increase  in  jobs 
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at  American  Steel  Company  in  the  Granite  City  area.  Now,  these  pose 
transportation  problems,  and  in  trying  to  help  many  of  these  young 
men  get  on  the  jobs,  we  have  actually  had  to  provide  them  transpor- 
tation just  to  go  over  there  to  be  interviewed,  make  application.  They 
go  back  another  day  to  be  examined,  and  then  keep  your  fingers 
crossed  that  if  he  gets  hired  he’ll  be  able  to  go  to  work  over  there.  The 
jobs  have  not  been  created  in  this  area.  This  is  why  I stated  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a need  for  some  kind  of  imaginative  scheme  for  start- 
ing industry  here,  and  part  of  the  lack  of  concern  of  local  industry  for 
the  community  in  this  area  has  been  the  fact  that  all  of  the  industry 
here  except  Obear  Nester  — and  it’s  now  joined  the  group  — is  not 
home  owned.  All  of  this  industry  is  owned  by  somebody  far  away. 
Obear  Nester  now  is  owned  by  Indianhead;  so  here  again,  we’ve  lost 
the  one  locally-owned  industry  that  we  had. 

Mr.  Lyons:  That’s  unfortunate  but  that  is  actually  one  of  the  cru- 
cial areas  the  local  people  should  devote  an  awful  lot  of  their  atten- 
tion to.  As  we  have  traveled  around  the  country  we  have  been  ex- 
posed to  what  the  local  civic  associations  that  are  being  formed  are 
doing,  and  in  their  own  way  attracting  into  their  area  industry  of  a 
type  willing  to  go  in  — small  operations  that  don’t  require  a lot  of 
overhead,  as  well  as  developing  from  the  community  some  form  of 
regular  transportation,  because  our  present  transportation  system  is 
obviously  inadequate  for  workers  in  East  St.  Louis  to  get  where  the 
better  jobs  are.  And  that’s  the  case  of  many  other  cities  in  the  coun- 
try, too.  So  I would  merely  suggest  to  you  who  are  so  active  in  your 
local  communities  wrestling  with  these  far-reaching  problems,  the 
solutions  I want  to  again  stress,  despite  all  good  intentions  and  all 
good  efforts,  are  not  around  the  corner.  We’ll  get  there,  but  they’re  not 
around  the  comer.  In  the  meantime,  an  awful  lot  has  to  be  done  as 
part  of  your  efforts.  Miss  Dunham,  Mr.  Bush.  It  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
determination  in  some  of  these  areas;  so  let  me  just  merely  encourage 
you  to  go  in  that  direction  too,  as  well  as  in  housing,  because  a house 
that  isn’t  close  to  the  job,  or  isn’t  close  to  where  there  is  a job,  isn’t 
going  to  stay  a house  very  long. 

Mr.  Bush:  I would  suggest  though  that  whenever  industry  thinks 
about  coming  into  the  area,  it  does  an  anatomy  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you  form  groups  — civic 
groups  — to  go  and  meet  with  the  potential  industries  and  give  them 
some  encouragement.  The  industry  is  interested  in  profits  and,  of 
course,  there’s  a lot  of  proposals  that  we  have  heard  too  of  incentives 
to  industry,  and  these  will  possibly  come  along.  I don’t  know,  they 
will  have  to  be  wrestled  through  law,  but  you  as  a group  in  the  in- 
terim should  try  to  generate  techniques  that  can  interest  potential 
industry.  Even  if  you’ve  got  to  steal  them  from  St.  Louis.  Mayor  Cer- 
vantes won’t  like  that,  but  try  to  get  industry  to  come  in  here. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  suggest  the  greatest 
contribution  would  be  made  if  Monsanto  Chemical  voluntarily  came 
forward  and  annexed  itself  to  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis  and  began  to 
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pay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
who  work  in  its  plants. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Maybe  we  could  tell  that  story  — that  was  my  question 
on  the  subject  of  jobs.  Now,  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  pre- 
sentation. It  was  a presentation  of  almost  a tragedy. 

We’ll  now  go  to  those  in  the  audience  who  have  indicated  their 
desires  to  make  a presentation.  Mr.  Taylor  Jones,  Mr.  Edward  Slack, 
Mr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Mr.  Homer  Randolph. 

While  they  are  coming  up  here  Mr.  Teer  has  an  announcement 
he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Teer:  Pardon  the  interruption,  but  I just  left  the  room  to  take 
a call  from  Mr.  James  Stockdale,  he’s  the  chief  underwriter  for  FHA 
in  Springfield  — I think  Mr.  Douglas  knows  him  well  — relative  to 
our  program.  I told  you  we  were  in  dire  need  of  funds.  I told  him  we 
were  in  conference  here.  He  suggested  I say  to  you  when  you  go  back 
to  Washington  — and  I hope  you  will  get  back  real  soon  — that  you 
simply  present  to  HUD  your  observations  of  East  St.  Louis  and  the 
need  for  additional  funds  contrary  to  the  standard  criteria  of  evaluat- 
ing houses.  He  has  a favorable  response  from  Washington  and  he’s 
hopeful  with  a little  influence  that  they  will  allow  the  allocation  and 
the  project  will  be  underway  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you.  Our  staff  people  are  in  close  contact  with 
HUD. 

There  is  a long  list  here  of  those  that  want  to  participate;  so  if  you 
will,  please,  do  your  best  to  condense  your  presentations  to  five  min- 
utes. And  let  me  again  emphasize  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  submit 
additional  evidence  of  any  nature  that  you  feel  appropriate  to  supple- 
ment your  statement  either  at  this  time  or  by  mail  to  the  Commission 
in  Washington,  D.C.  We’ll  commence  with  Mr.  Taylor  Jones,  the 
Third  Regional  Chairman  of  CORE  [Congress  of  Racial  Equality]. 


Mr.  Jones:  Solutions  Not  within  Profit  Framework 

Mr.  Jones:  First  I’d  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  I think 
that  if  we  begin  to  look  at  the  problems,  the  urban  problems  of  this 
country,  one  of  those  problems  is  the  proliferation  of  committees  to 
say  that  they’re  looking  for  solutions  to  problems.  With  all  due  respect 
to  members  of  this  Commission,  I raise  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  Commission  had  to  come  here  and  listen,  with  all  respect  to 
Mr.  Mendelson,  to  something  that  came  out  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Model  Cities  proposal,  which  is  a facade,  from  the  Mayor’s  letter  to 
the  resolution  in  the  back  — the  whole  thing  is  a facade. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  have  a copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Jones:  The  other  thing  I feel,  as  long  as  we  look  for  solutions 
within  the  framework  of  the  way  we’ve  been  solving  problems,  we 
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aren’t  going  to  solve  problems.  One  of  those  things  that  we  sit  here 
and  talk  about  — Monsanto  Chemical  Company  — and  how  we  can 
somehow  beg  Monsanto  to  come  into  this  city  and  pay  us  some  taxes. 
They  use  our  streets,  they  pollutue  our  air  and,  you  know,  they  just 
use  the  facilities  of  this  city.  I’m  saying  that  industry,  which  includes 
Monsanto,  which  includes  all  of  business  at  this  point,  has  to  make  the 
decision.  I think  that  someone  has  to  say  to  them  they  owe  to  the  poor 
people  50  percent  of  their  profits  for  a given  period  of  time  for  reha- 
bilitating the  cities  and  the  communities  of  this  country.  I’m  saying 
that  if  we’re  going  to  look  for  solutions  within  the  framework  of  the 
profit  motive  then  we’re  going  to  keep  on  getting  hung  up  with  these 
problems,  because  a few  people  are  going  to  keep  making  profits  and 
the  poor  people  are  going  to  keep  getting  poorer. 

As  to  the  specific  problems  of  East  St.  Louis,  we’ve  got  many  prob- 
lems, and  I say,  to  me  one  of  our  basic  problems  among  three  or  four 
others  is  police  and  community  relations,  as  Mr.  Bush  pointed  out 
once  before.  I had  a prepared  thing  here,  but  I will  just  give  you  a 
little  bit  of  it  and  that’s  all.  I think  that  our  problem  begins  at  the 
top.  We  have  a police  commissioner  who  has  absolutely  no  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  the  needs,  especially  of  the  black 
community.  He  has  the  idea  that  policemen  are  people  possessing  in- 
fallible judgment.  Whatever  he  does,  he’s  right. 

Now,  some  people  may  say,  now,  we’re  going  to  listen  to  another 
dissertation  on  police  brutality.  I think  we  have  to  really  look  at  it 
for  what  it  is.  And  I am  saying,  for  the  majority  of  black  people  the 
problem  in  East  St.  Louis  is  an  attitude  and  the  conduct  of  the  police 
in  our  community:  The  white  police  in  this  community  from  the 
Commissioner  on  down  with  few  exceptions  are  blatant  racists.  The 
black  policemen  accept  the  role  of  being  the  head  nigger  in  charge. 
That  means  they’re  being  more  concerned  with  their  paycheck  and 
currying  favor  with  the  Commissioner  and  their  fellow  white  workers 
than  being  concerned  with  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  the  black 
community. 

Let  us  for  a moment  just  briefly  review  the  philosophy  of  American 
jurisprudence,  with  particular  emphasis  on  civil  liberties.  Our  crimi- 
nal and  civil  codes  were  enacted  with  procedural  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent.  They  specifically  hold  that  an  individual  is  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty;  he  is  free  from  search  and  seizure  without  a 
warrant  or  demonstrable  cause.  He  has  freedom  of  movement  and 
association  without  intimidation  or  interference  from  the  judiciary 
or  police  powers.  These  freedoms  and  guarantees  are  the  very  essence 
of  our  constitutional  system  of  government.  Yet  in  practice  they  are 
either  completely  ignored  by  the  police  powers  or  are  sufficiently  per- 
verted so  as  to  bring  about  injustices  when  black  people  are  involved. 
The  procedural  safeguards  of  our  Constitution  seem  not  to  apply 
when  a black  individual  falls  into  disfavor  with  the  police  powers  or 
violates  a statute  in  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis. 

In  the  black  community  any  person  afoot  at  night  automatically 
becomes  a suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  police.  He  is  searched  and  ques- 
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crime  going  on,  you  know.  And  if  he  has  a police  record  he  will 
probably  be  arrested  and  held  for  investigation.  He  may  even  be 
charged  and  tried  for  the  crime  really  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a 
known  police  character.  He’s  usually  convicted  because  he’s  defended 
by  a public  defender.  All  of  this  is  duly  recorded  by  the  police  offi- 
cialdom, but  if  he  is  not  eventually  charged  with  the  crime,  or  if  he 
is  not  tried,  the  police  blotter  becomes  cold  and  impersonal.  In  other 
words,  if  there’s  no  basis  in  fact  to  cause  his  arrest  or  for  him  to  be 
charged,  or  if  he  is  exonerated,  the  police  record  does  not  properly 
record  these  facts.  No  matter  what  the  disposition  of  the  case,  the 
arrest  itself  gives  him  a police  record. 

Now,  we’re  talking  about  black  people  going  out,  getting  jobs.  Im- 
mediately the  guy  says  he  has  a police  record,  an  employer  says, 
“Nothing  doing.’’  He  was  stopped  for  investigation,  you  know. 

In  closing,  in  East  St.  Louis  we  have  much  more  of  this  problem 
than  we  do  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  decision  handed  down 
by  the  highest  courts  of  this  land  may  as  well  be  written  in  the  most 
obscure  Chinese  dialect,  because  the  police  pay  absolutely  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  When  a person  is  arrested  in  East  St.  Louis  he’s  immediately 
saddled  with  the  problem  of  proving  his  innocence.  The  police  don’t 
have  to  prove  he’s  guilty,  and  if  he’s  a black  person  he  finds  himself  in 
the  clutches  of  an  unofficial  special  bureau  headed  by  a black  lieu- 
tenant who’s  become  the  hatchet  man  for  the  political  bureau.  What 
I’m  saying  is  that  in  East  St.  Louis  the  beginning  of  a black  cat’s 
problem  is  when  he’s  about  13  to  14  years  old  and  some  cop  comes 
along  and  says,  “Get  off  the  corner.’’  And  if  he  don’t  move  fast  enough 
that’s  the  beginning  of  his  police  record.  I’m  saying,  from  that  point 
on,  the  problem  snowballs  and  until  the  Federal  Government  or  until 
somebody  begins  to  instill  in  the  local  police  officialdom  that  people’s 
rights  are  more  important  than  the  policeman’s  own  personal  little 
hang-ups,  we’re  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  problems. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you.  Next,  Mr.  Edward  Slack,  Board  Member 
of  IMPACT. 

Mr.  Slack:  Young  Negroes’  Point  of  View 

Mr.  Slack:  To  the  Chairman,  Commission,  and  in  all  due  respect 
to  the  Commission,  I’m  a Board  Member  of  IMPACT.  This  is  a group 
that’s  been  made  infamous,  and  I’m  going  to  take  this  opportunity 
now  to  say  that  every  local  white  patron  in  this  area  has  told  you  a lie 
about  the  program. 

IMPACT  was  merely  a group  of  people  that  gathered  together  and 
formed  an  activity  and  recreational  center  for  young  Negro  adults 
between  18  and  20  or  30  who  we  know  are  dissatisfied  with  the  status 
quo  and  all  the  problems  that  you  have  heard.  So  we  formed  a center 
that  they  belong  to.  The  newspapers  in  this  area,  every  one  of  which  , 
practices  discrimination  — the  Globe,  the  Post  and  the  Journal  — every 
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one  of  these  newspapers  took  this  story,  and  when  we  liad  a little  slight 
violence  they  said  we  train  these  youngsters  at  this  center  to  do  vio- 
lence. We  did  not  do  that.  We  merely  realized  that  these  youngsters 
think  like  they  think,  and  we  had  the  so-called  responsible  Negro  lead- 
ership in  our  town  who  said  that  didn’t  exist  but  we  know  that  exists, 
so  we  know  that  they  think  like  this.  So  we  want  to  get  them  together 
and  try  to  work  with  them  and  try  to  make  you  — you  represent  the 
power  structure  to  us  — understand  that  we  are  not  going  to  live  like 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers.  Now,  we  will  fight  you  any  way  pos- 
sible. And  when  I say  “we,”  I say  myself;  I’m  a young  Negro.  We  will 
fight  you  if  it  means  violence. 

The  papers  talk  about  crime  on  the  streets  but  they  don’t  never 
say  that  crime  has  been  put  on  a young  Negro  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. Now,  the  message  I want  you  to  get See,  even  your  Com- 

mission yourself  is  made  up  of  all  whites.  You  come  into  our  com- 
munity and  we  don’t  see  a Negro  on  it. 

Mr.  Douglas;  I beg  your  pardon.  One  of  the  best  members  of  this 
commission,  Mr.  Jeh  Johnson,  is  a distinguished  Negro  architect,  son 
of  the  late  Charles  S.  Johnson,  distinguished  educator.  I believe  this 
is  the  only  hearing  Mr.  Johnson  has  missed.  He’s  been  very  active  in 
attending  the  meetings.  This  time  he  simply  couldn’t  come. 

Mr.  Slack:  I didn’t  know  that,  but  we  would  like  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  also  have  Negro  members  on  our  staff. 

Mr.  Slack:  I would  like  to  say  this  before  I close,  so  you  can  get 
this  message  from  the  young  Negro:  If  you  don’t  realize  it  now,  we’re 
not  going  to  live  like  we  have,  because  you  have  pushed  us  in  a corner 
and  we’re  ready  to  spring  out,  and  you’re  going  to  have  this  so-called 
violence  which  I really  don’t  want,  because  you’re  not  going  to  win  — 
we’re  not  going  to  win  either.  If  you  don’t  get  this  message  that  I’m 
trying  to  give  you  from  our  young  community,  then  you  have  failed 
your  job  and  the  national  government  haven’t  got  the  message.  It’s 
going  to  take  a Marshall  Plan  type  of  thing  to  solve  the  problems  of 
this  community  and  others  like  this  community  and  if  you  don’t  do 
that,  then  you’re  wasting  time. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Let  me  say  I’m  very  glad  that  you  speak  as  frankly 
as  you  do.  But  I think  that  you  make  a mistake  in  thinking  that  all 
white  people  are  your  enemies.  None  of  us  had  any  part  in  slavery. 
My  ancestors  were  anti-slavery  people  and  fought  in  the  Civil  War  in 
order  to  free  the  South,  free  their  Negroes  of  the  South.  We’ve  got  to 
get  along  together.  I remind  you  that  Negroes  form  only  about  12 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  country.  For  reasons  of  prudence, 
if  for  no  other  reasons,  that  means  you  should  get  along  with  the  other 
88  or  85  percent  of  the  country.  Now,  we  want  to  help,  we  want  to  do 
our  best,  and  don’t  pass  judgment  on  us  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
you  down  or  we  are  your  enemies. 

Mr.  Slack:  I don’t  want  to  pass  judgment  on  the  white  race  but 
I have  to  categorize  you  as  all  one  group  because  you  categorize  us 
as  one  group. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  / think  that's  unfair  for  us  to  categorize  everybody  else 
as  a member  of  a particular  group. 

Mr.  Jones:  Senator,  in  all  respect  to  you,  one  of  the  things  I think 
Mr.  Slack  is  trying  to  say,  is  that  those  of  us  — the  young  black  people  — 
in  the  community,  have  begun  to  take  a close,  dispassionate  look  at 
the  society.  And  we  now  feel  very  strongly  that  this  society  was  born 
and  built  from  its  very  inception  on  racism;  and  that  white  people, 
being  in  the  majority,  enjoy  certain  luxuries  and  certain  things  that 
are  not  necessarily  a need,  but  a luxury.  And  that  is  a part  of  that 
racism  that  they  have  built  on  to  black  people. 

Now,  the  other  thing,  about  the  numbers:  You  know,  this  is  used 
to  frighten  me 

Mr.  Douglas:  I'm  not  trying  to  frighten  you. 

Mr.  Jones:  Just  let  me  respond  to  that.  I was  in  Korea,  and  I think 
you  were  there  too.  Senator.  They  had  us  over  there  talking  about 
fighting  600  million  Chinese,  and  they  had  us  outnumbered  a couple 
hundred  thousand  to  one;  so  that  is  a part  of  our  thinking  also. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  if  each  side  treats  the  other  as  an  enemy  it's 
going  to  be  bad  for  everybody,  bad  for  the  country.  We've  got  to  live 
together.  We  haxje  to  live  together  on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  it  helps 
if  we  have  some  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  others.  Don't  merely 
write  them  off  as  enemies.  And  — well,  I could  go  on. 

Mr.  Slack:  We  could  argue  that  point  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  call  upon  Mr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Vice  President  of 
the  Missouri  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners.  He’s  in 
the  Metropolitan  Affairs  Department  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Kahn. 


Mr.  Kahn:  Federal  Block  Grants  for  Urban  Programs 

Mr.  Kahn:  Along  with  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  Missouri 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  has  asked  me  to  make 
a statement. 

Our  society  has  historically  considered  urban  problems  to  be  pri- 
marily the  concern  of  local  government.  Through  urban  planning  and 
programming,  local  governments  have  made  determinations  regard- 
ing the  need  for  improvements  in  the  urban  environment,  such  as 
schools,  parks,  highways,  rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods,  and  health 
facilities.  These  determinations  have  generally  been  limited  because 
of  the  inability  of  local  governments  to  command  tax  resources  appro- 
priate to  do  the  job  on  the  scale  that  would  be  considered  desirable 
by  the  planners  or  by  the  political  leaders. 

The  tax  arsenal  of  local  government  is  still  significantly  reliant  on 
the  ad  valorem  property  tax.  This  tax  is  no  longer  sufficiently  related 
to  economic  productivity  to  be  a desirable  tax.  Local  government, 
however,  in  their  fiscal  plight,  considered  changes  in  land  use  pri- 
marily against  the  standard  of  property  tax  income  versus  govern- 
ment service  cost.  I believe  this  applies  to  East  St.  Louis  as  well  as  any 
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other  municipality.  The  school  districts,  in  particular,  because  of  their 
critical  expansion  and  cost,  generally  are  in  favor  of  any  commercial 
or  industrial  development  and  opposed  to  any  residential  devel- 
opment. Residential  property  owners,  desperately  fighting  all  bond 
issues  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  property  tax,  also  choose  industry 
and  commercial  development.  In  this  process,  the  location  of  land 
use  in  a pattern  to  create  communities  balanced  in  their  activities  and 
opportunities  is  foregone  as  municipalities  and  school  districts  play 
the  property  tax  game.  Community  goals  cannot  be  honestly  deter- 
mined and  urban  design  pursued  as  long  as  local  government  is  forced 
to  carry  the  major  load  of  cost  of  solution  of  urban  problems  with  the 
regressive  property  tax. 

Many  Federal  assistance  programs  are  aimed  at  seeding  local  pro- 
grams for  community  improvement,  such  as  the  Model  Cities  Program 
and  the  Open  Space  Land  Program.  Because  of  the  unsatisfactory  tax 
position  of  local  government  it  is  not  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Federal  programs.  For  example,  St.  Louis  County  has  recently 
twice  failed  to  pass  a $25  million  park  bond  issue  which  would  have 
enabled  St.  Louis  County  to  develop  an  outdoor  recreational  program. 
The  initial  high  expectations  run  up  against  inadequate  funding  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  coupled  with  local  government’s  prob- 
lem of  meeting  its  share  of  the  cost.  I think  this  again  applies  also  to 
East  St.  Louis.  The  result  is  skepticism  and  opposition  to  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Many  of  the  problems  related  to  Federal  assistance  programs  could 
be  avoided  if  block  grants  were  available  to  local  governments.  Such 
block  grants  could  avoid  the  problems  of  Federal  program  regulations 
that  determine  the  form  of  local  programs  artificially  and  the  delays  in 
processing  which  often  create  local  financial  problems  and  destruction 
of  the  character  of  the  neighborhoods  between  the  time  urban  renewal 
projects  are  announced  and  funds  are  available  to  undertake  the  pro- 
gram. 

I’ve  heard  much  criticism  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  in  just  this 
respect.  The  Federal  Government  is  the  major  source  of  underwriting 
public  cost  for  the  solution  of  urban  problems.  Clearly,  if  the  job  is 
to  be  done  we  must  have  a commitment  to  provide  resources  as  we 
presently  are  steadfastly  doing  to  land  a man  on  the  moon  and  de- 
s velop  a supersonic  transport  plane. 

t A comment  to  the  Commission  is  in  order  regarding  the  direction 
« in  which  our  urban  society  must  look  if  we  are  to  do  more  than  alle- 
3 viate  short-range  problems  that  beset  our  society  this  month  and  this 
k year.  In  this  regard  I commend  to  the  Commission  the  papers  of  “The 
Nation’s  Consultation  on  the  Future  Environment  of  a Democracy’’ 
)t  i;  held  by  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  in  Washington,  D.C.  last 
d week.  This  look  at  the  next  50  years  indicates  a significant  change 
nl  1 in  our  social  and  economic  environment,  and  I think  some  of  the 
III  j things  I’ve  heard  here  today  indicate  some  of  the  aspects  of  it.  These 
m j probable  changes  must  be  counted  if  we  are  seriously  looking  for 
iDj  I “ideas  and  instruments  for  a revolutionary  improvement  in  the  qual- 


ity  of  the  American  city,”  as  stated  by  President  Johnson  in  his  1965 
Message  on  the  City.  We  must  be  willing  to  commit  our  spiritual, 
social,  and  economic  resources  to  the  job  of  creating  a satisfactory  en- 
vironment for  urban  life.  Our  present  programs  do  not  consitute  a 
national  commitment  and  must  be  superceded  by  a believable  dedica- 
tion to  the  solution  of  urban  problems.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Mr.  Homer  G.  Randolph,  with  CORE  of  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Randolph:  ‘‘Tired  of  Broken  Promises” 

Mr.  Randolph:  I am  Homer  G.  Randolph.  First  Fd  like  for  you  to 
know  that  I am  teaching  at  this  high  school  for  the  past  eight  years 
where  all  of  my  pupils  are  of  my  race.  I also  want  to  reaffirm  the  ob- 
servation made  by  some  of  the  previous  speakers  — that  the  first 
image  they  got  when  they  came  in  here  is  the  same  image  that  you 
always  get  when  you  go  out  to  a group  like  this.  Here  is  an  all-white 
group  sitting  over  there  and  here  are  the  Negroes  sitting  over  here 
pleading  our  case,  and  Senator  Douglas  doesn’t  like  this.  But  Senator 
Douglas  has  been  in  Washington  a long  time  and  he  knows  himself 
60  percent,  68  percent,  70  percent  of  all  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  headed  by  southern  bigots.  Every  one  of  them  are  headed  by 
that  man  who  says  that  the  black  man  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  shine 
his  boots  and  to  curry  his  horse.  Yet  with  that  same  racial  attitude  in 
this  country  we  go  around  and  we  still  say  that  the  South  lost  the 
war.  How  in  the  heck  can  you  figure  the  South  lost  the  war  when 
they’re  still  controlling  this  country?  These  black  boys  and  girls  will 
take  history,  and  I teach  history  in  my  mathematics  just  as  much  as 
I do  mathematics.  I teach  history  in  my  mathematics  class.  I have  to, 
because  there’s  some  things  black  boys  and  girls  in  my  class  have  to 
know  that  they’re  not  getting  out  of  the  textbook.  They  don’t  know 
these  things,  so  I think  it’s  my  duty  to  do  it  and  I defy  any  man  who 
says  that  I can’t  do  it. 

I would  like  to  also  point  out  that  you  say  you  want  the  total  com- 
munity represented.  I wonder  who  of  you  is  representing  the  black 
poor.  When  I see  the  black  poor,  especially  the  black  poor,  the  black 
man  represented,  I want  him  not  only  to  be  represented  by  someone 
who  believes  he  should  be  represented  by  himself,  but  he  should  be 
represented  by  himself.  Who  can  represent  any  man  better  than  him- 
self? I don’t  want  this  white  man  to  go  around  here  and  say  he’s 
representing  me.  To  hell  he’s  representing  me.  I can  represent  myself, 
and  all  I’m  asking  for  is  my  right  to  represent  myself.  I don’t  want  any 
rebuttal  now,  will  you  save  your  questions  until  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing, please.  I know  it’s  pretty  hot  over  there  but  it’s  not  as  hot  as  it’s 
going  to  get. 

I’d  like  to  know  what  real  authority  do  you  have  in  coming  to  the 
community  — what  can  you  do  about  this  thing?  It’s  one  thing  to  sit 
here  and  read  the  beautiful  reports  and  all  this  kind  of  thing,  you 
know.  This  has  been  done  before.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Negroes’ 
case  for  450  years.  We’re  a little  tired,  we’re  a little  impatient  about 
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all  these  meetings,  all  these  reports,  all  these  promises.  What  are  you 
in  authority  to  do  and  what  the  heck  will  you  do  when  you  get  back 
to  Lynchin  B.  Johnson?  What  you  going  to  tell  him?  I’d  like  to  call 
this  gentleman  from  Texas  [pointing  to  Mr.  Vandergriff]  Lynchin  B. 
Johnson.  It  has  a meaning  to  me,  especially  concerning  all  the  black 
boys,  poor  blacks  in  this  country,  that  he  has  sent  to  lynch  poor  blacks 
of  another  country  who  never  called  him  Negro,  who  never  discrimi- 
nated. People  we  don’t  even  know.  He  has  to  be  called  by  what  he  is. 
He  has  to  be  said  by  what  he  is,  Lynchin  B.  Johnson  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I must  protest.  There’s  no  more  decent  member  of 
this  Commission  than  Mayor  Vandergriff.  He  should  not  be  exposed  to 
charges  of  this  type.  And  may  I say  also  that  we  wanted  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  speak  so  that  you  could  represent  your- 
selves and  your  groups  and  I think  that’s  very  proper,  but  I must 
protect  the  good  name  both  of  Mayor  Vandergriff  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph:  Then  you  are  saying  that  you  as  an  individual  deny 
before  this  group  to  me,  the  right  to  freedom  of  sp>eech.  That’s  what 
you’re  saying. 

Mr.  Douglas:  No,  not  at-all.  You're  exercising  it  and  you  go  ahead. 
And  I have  a right  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Randolph:  You’re  going  to  say  five  minutes  is  over  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We’ll  give  you  another  minute. 

Mr.  Randolph:  Then  I better  get  on  with  my  story.  We’ve  had 
these  committees  here  before.  We’ve  had  all  kinds  of  investigations  be- 
fore. We’ve  had  protests  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Health  and  Welfare,  to  the  Justice  Department,  all  this  kind. 
What  did  they  do?  Fly  down  in  one  day.  They  come  in  and  live  in 
plush  hotels.  First  thing  when  they  get  here  they  talk  about  what 
flight  they  had  to  hurry  up  and  get  back  out  on.  We’re  wondering 
about  this  and  we  challenge  this  Committee:  Will  you  be  of  the  same 
breed  as  other  committees  who  have  come  into  our  community  have 
been  in?  Will  you  or  will  you  not? 

I want  to  say  also  before  my  10  minutes  is  up  that  the  black  man  in 
this  country  is  tired  of  broken  promises.  That’s  all  he’s  had,  and  that’s 
what  he’s  been  having  for  many,  many  years  and  it’s  about  time  now 
— we  feel  that  it  is  about  time  for  some  of  these  promises  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Some  of  you  like  the  good  Senator  over  there  would  probably  say 
we’re  teaching  Negroes  to  hate  white  folk.  Well,  I would  say  it’s  a 
pretty  doggone  dumb  Negro  who  doesn’t  already  know  by  the  teaching 
of  you  to  hate  white  folk.  What  keeps  him  from  hating  white  folk? 
You  go  from  results.  You  don’t  go  by  lip  service.  There’s  not  one  of 
these  kids,  adults,  out  here  who  deep  down  in  his  heart  wouldn’t  have 
good  reason  to  hate  the  majority  of  the  white  folk.  And  it  is  because 
of  their  own  making,  you  can  believe  that.  We’ve  heard  so  many 
broken  promises  we’re  getting  a little  smarter  now.  Our  eyes  have  been 
opened  a little  more.  Now  we’re  beginning  to  get  so  we  don’t  believe 
it,  and  we  may  as  well  put  the  cards  on  the  table.  We’ve  lost  confi- 
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dence  in  you.  We’ve  lost  confidence  in  your  good  intentions.  We’ve 
lost  confidence  in  your  acting  in  good  faith,  to  use  your  own  terms. 
This  is  what  you  have  done  and  you  have  done  this  to  America.  You 
have  done  this  to  black  men  and  white  men  in  America,  and  you  must 
realize  that  after  all,  this  is  a small  world  and  we  have  to  live  in  it 
together. 

Although  Negroes  are  a minority,  a big  minority  in  this  country, 
this  country  is  shrinking  every  day,  and  the  white  man  is  a great 
minority  in  the  entire  world.  The  black  man,  the  dark  people,  are  the 
majority  in  this  world,  and  it  would  begin  to  look  like  to  me  that  the 
intelligent  white  man  would  begin  to  re-evaluate  the  whole  situation 
to  the  extent  that  he  will  look  into  the  future. 

Now,  I want  to  make  this  clear  and  sure:  There  are  many  people  in 
this  country  now  who  still  believe  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  that  the 
black  man  has  no  rights  that  the  white  man  has  to  respect.  We  know 
it’s  not  the  law  of  the  land  any  more,  but  when  we  gaze  through  the 
Gateway  Arch  we  know  we  are  gazing  near  the  Old  Court  House  in 
which  that  decision  was  rendered.  And  it  has  no  glamour  and  no 
beauty  and  it  does  not  mean  the  same  to  all  of  us.  Whether  the  sun  is 
rising  or  falling  on  the  Gateway  Arch,  to  some  of  us  it  means  a gate- 
way to  the  south. 

I want  you  to  know  also  that  the  creation  of  anti-riot  laws  is  a poor 
damn  answer  to  the  question.  That’s  not  the  way  to  solve  the  problem. 
Anti-rioting  legislation  would  be  like  trying  to  put  up  chicken  wire 
to  keep  out  mosquitoes  — no  effect  whatsoever.  And  I know  that  this 
new  generation,  and  I am  the  new  generation  — 61 -year-old  new  gen- 
eration — would  today  rather  die  on  our  feet  than  to  live  on  our  knees 
begging  the  white  man  for  what  we  know  we  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Jones:  Senator,  the  only  question  we’d  like  to  ask  is,  seeing  the  . 
way  the  Commission  operated  in  St.  Louis,  why  is  it  that  you  have  to 
meet  the  Mayor  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  and  it’s  open  only  to  the  press? 
Why? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Because  the  luncheon  is  expensive  and  we  didn't  feel  \ 
we  could  ask  people  in  general  to  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Jones:  Why  wasn’t  the  Mayor  invited  here  like  the  rest  of  the 
people  to  speak  before  the  people? 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  want  to  find  out  what  is  on  your  minds,  so  you 
could  be  completely  free  to  speak,  and  certainly  you  have  been  com- 
pletely free  to  speak,  and  that's  what  we  wanted  you  to  be.  Thank  you 
very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Lyons:  We  will  try  to  have  time  for  one  more  presentation. 
Ken  Childerson,  speaking  for  himself  as  a citizen. 

Mr.  Childerson:  Poor  Quality  of  Local  Officials 

Mr.  Childerson:  First  of  all  I’d  like  to  say  it’s  quite  an  honor  to 
speak  here  before  ex-Senator  Douglas.  In  talking  about  the  problems 
of  East  St.  Louis  I’ve  heard  quite  a lot  of  discussion  today:  The  same 
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problems  defined  in  different  terms,  and  quite  a number  of  people 
who  are  fixing  the  blame  for  all  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  East 
St.  Louis. 

Most  of  the  charges  that  I’ve  heard  today  aren’t  really  justified. 
I think  as  Mr.  Randolph  remarked,  Negroes  are  just  about  in  a state 
of  despair;  there’s  no  question  about  that.  I think  the  man  is  sincere 
in  what  he  says,  though  perhaps  he  overstates  his  case.  But  I say  the 
problems  in  East  St.  Louis  are  that  East  St.  Louis  has  been  left  behind. 
We  are  functioning  as  a government  and  as  a city  essentially  as  cities 
functioned  in  1909.  The  government  system  in  East  St.  Louis  hasn’t 
changed  essentially  from  the  time  of  the  turn  of  the  century.  It’s  the 
sort  of  political  system  that  is  picking  up  the  candidates  who  are  least 
qualified  to  be  officials. 

The  one  sole  qualification  of  an  individual  for  an  elective  or  ap- 
pointive office  in  East  St.  Louis  is  political  loyalty.  And  when  political 
loyalty  is  the  first  qualification,  and  almost  the  sole  qualification,  the 
most  poorly  qualified  people  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  be  making 
the  government  decisions  and  be  deciding  policy.  Justice  is  forgotten 
about.  I have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Randolph.  I’ve  discussed  this 
with  the  white  officials.  I’ve  discussed  it  with  Negro  officials,  and  jus- 
tice just  doesn’t  enter  into  the  picture.  Political  loyalty  does,  and  that 
just  about  does  it.  If  you’re  politically  loyal  you  have  privileges.  If 
you  are  not  allied  to  the  political  group  in  power  you  won’t  get  justice 
from  the  courts,  you  won’t  get  justice  from  the  police  force,  and  you 
won’t  even  be  recognized  as  a citizen  who  has  certain  rights  guaran- 
teed him. 

With  this  type  of  a system  in  power  there  is  little  hope  for  all  those 
people  outside  this  political  clique,  because  they  just  are  not  recog- 
nized and  considered  as  people  who  have  citizenship  rights.  Function- 
ing on  this  basis,  everything  goes  wrong.  People  don’t  feel  the  govern- 
ment represents  them,  because  it  doesn’t;  it  represents  one  small  seg- 
ment of  the  community,  and  the  government  answers  to  nobody.  You 
have  a government  that  is  made  up  of  officials  who  are  contemptuous 
of  the  people;  and  in  turn  we  have  a citizenry  which  is  at  arm’s  length 
against  the  government. 

With  this  type  of  an  atmosphere  you  cannot  attract  industry,  you 
can’t  attract  employers,  you  can’t  have  a skilled  labor  group,  because 
what  is  to  provide  them?  Your  school  system  is  controlled  politically, 
the  people  who  are  going  into  professional  and  career-level  jobs  and 
have  a professional  responsibility  are  chosen  not  because  of  their 
ability  but  because  of  their  political  affiliation,  and  they  may  or  may 
not  have  the  qualifications  to  be  school  administrators,  city  adminis- 
trators, court  judges,  policemen,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  system 
that  has  to  do  with  the  government.  They  may  or  may  not  be  quali- 
fied, and  too  many  of  them  are  not;  so  what  this  results  in,  then,  is 
that  your  local  government  doesn’t  have  a working  partnership  with 
the  state-level  and  tlie  Federal-level  agencies.  They  are  to  themselves 
i because  of  the  inadequacies  within  the  system,  the  community.  They 
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have  isolated  themselves  from  the  state-level  controls.  They  have  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  Federal  level,  and  run  it  as  they  please. 

This  won’t  change  until  the  j>eople  of  the  community  are  suffi-  , 
ciently  aroused  to  demand  ability  from  the  local  government,  andji 
until  the  higher  agency  provides  checks  on  the  local  government.  ( 
And  the  only  check  essentially  that  the  Federal  Government  can  pre-  | 
sent  is  the  check  of  Federal  money,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I won’t  go  into  | 
it  now,  because  Fm  sure  everybody  wants  to  eat  lunch.  Thank  you.  ! 

Mr.  Lyons:  In  recessing  the  hearing  until  2 o’clock  this  afternoon  j; 
let  me  in  behalf  of  the  Commission  thank  the  principal  of  Lincoln  ji 
High  School,  Mr.  Colby,  and  the  school  maintenance  men  who  were  :i 
involved  here  today  in  making  these  facilities  available  under  Mr.  Lee  ;i 
Harris.  We’ll  reconvene  at  2 o’clock,  after  hearing  Mayor  Alvin  Fields  [ 
speak  at  luncheon.  ; 

(Adjournment.) 


Holiday  Inn 

East  St.  Louis 

Noon,  September  12, 1967 

Because  of  public  interest  in  Mayor  Field’s  testimony , the  lunch  i 
session  was  open  to  the  public.  Unfortunately,  the  stenotypist 
failed  to  keep  a complete  transcript,  omitting  the  questions 
about  the  municipal  government  being  in  debt  to  the  local  i 
bank,  about  discriminatory  labor  practices  in  the  area,  and  \ 
about  other  issues  noted  by  the  Commission  during  the  morning  j 
inspection  and  hearings. 

CITY  ON  THE  DECLINE  CALLS  FOR  FEDERAL  HELP 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  are  interested  to  get  the  views  of  the  Mayor  of 
East  St.  Louis.  Mayor  Alvin  Fields. 

Mayor  Fields:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission,  guests,  | 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  with  warm  feeling  and  deep  anticipation 
that  I appear  here  today.  I know  the  things  my  good  friend.  Sen.  Paul 
Douglas,  has  accomplished  throughout  his  three  long  and  illustrious 
careers,  as  an  educator,  a soldier,  and  a public  servant.  His  stand  and  ! 
regard  for  human  accord  and  dignity  have  piloted  many  social  pro- 
grams through  stormy  seas.  I applaud  the  selection  of  this  Commission, 
for  its  combined  talents  are  more  than  a match  for  the  problems  it  t 
must  tackle.  Further,  I am  fully  confident  that  our  problems,  the  com-  ; t 
mon  problems  associated  with  our  urban  settings,  will  receive  the  1 0 
proper  attention,  with  an  urgency  and  will  for  action. 

The  challenge  of  this  decade  is  not  the  conquest  of  space,  nor  the  i 
capture  of  man’s  mind.  It  is  more  basic  than  these.  The  challenge  is  I le 
to  solve  the  urban  crises.  Answers  to  our  housing-unemployment-edu-  ; |(^ 
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cation-law  enforcement  and  fiscal  problems  must  be  found.  This  will 
demand  a total  involvement  from  both  the  private  and  public  sectors, 
participating  at  all  levels  of  government  and  the  economy.  I believe 
the  greatest  thrust  must  come  from  the  national  level. 

The  social  and  cultural  complex  of  East  St.  Louis  shows  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  humanly  disadvantaged  areas  in  the  State.  Too  many 
of  our  citizens  are  in  the  low  income,  unemployed,  and  low  educa- 
tional brackets,  living  in  a high  proportion  of  indecent,  unsanitary, 
and  unsound  dwellings.  I am  sure  your  tour  this  morning  confirms 
this. 

The  need  to  improve  housing  in  East  St.  Louis  is  most  pressing  of 
several  needs.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a downward  change  in 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  housing  over  the  last  15  years.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  to  get 
involved  in  the  housing  process;  second,  the  failure  of  government  to 
I lend  administrative  assistance  and  know-how  to  private  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  The  red  tape  has,  and  continues  to  be,  awesome. 

, The  housing  needs  of  East  St.  Louis  require  1,300  units  of  all  types, 

! both  private  and  public,  yearly,  for  the  next  10  years.  A way  must  be 
' found  to  achieve  this  goal.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three  groups 
active  in  the  housing  process.  The  East  St.  Louis  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority is  doing  an  excellent  job  — some  885  units  since  1961  and  285 
units  early  in  1967.  Two  others,  both  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
are  well  along  in  the  planning  stage  in  spite  of  some  temporary  set- 
backs. These  are  the  Denverside  Improvement  Association  and  the 
Central  City  Organization.  Although  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
is  small,  it’s  significance  is  that  others  will  surely  follow. 

For  the  future,  there  are  three  major  programs.  A Community  Re- 
newal Program  was  approved  and  funded  as  of  21  September,  1967. 

I This  is  a three-year  fact-gathering  program  which  will  become  the 
catalyst  for  future  action  programs.  Another  program  funded  is  the 
216-acre  urban  renewal  program  in  the  South  End.  This  program  has 
I been  approved  and  the  survey  and  planning  phase  funded  for  prep- 
I aration  of  a renewal  plan  that  will  have  an  impact  on  the  community 
within  the  very  near  future. 

The  third  program  of  importance  is  the  Model  Cities  Program  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  last 
April.  I am  optimistic  to  the  point  of  thinking  our  application  will 
be  approved.  In  anticipation  of  approval  I have  taken  steps  to  pro- 
vide a sound,  nonpartisan,  administrative  structure  to  carry  out  our 
commitments  as  outlined  in  the  application. 

As  a result  you  can  be  assured  of  total  community  involvement  to 
meet  the  problems  head  on.  I think  we  have  both  the  know-how  and 
sufficient  commitments  from  all  quarters.  The  program  will  be  the 
means  by  which  this  city  will  embark  upon  a program  of  continuing 
progress. 

I know  today’s  session  is  centered  on  housing  and  its  related  prob- 
lems. The  emphasis  on  housing  is  crucial  but  not  to  the  point  of  over- 
looking the  other  elements  associated  with  urban  problems.  I am 
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speaking  of  employment,  education,  and  law  enforcement.  These, 
together  with  housing,  require  total  involvement. 

The  importance  of  total  community  involvement  is  that  it  can  be 
directed  toward  common  needs  and  priorities.  Experience  of  other 
cities  had  indicated  that  the  mayor’s  office  must  be  deeply  committed 
if  a total  effort  is  to  be  sustained. 

In  line  with  this  I have  appointed  two  task  forces,  one  for  employ- 
ment and  one  for  law  enforcement.  Two  others  — one  for  housing 
and  one  for  education  — will  be  apointed  at  an  early  date.  It  is  envi- 
sioned that  the  chairmen  of  the  four  task  forces  will  constitute  the 
overall  task  force  working  in  my  office.  The  task  force  for  employ- 
ment has  been  functioning  well  for  the  past  two  months  and  we  can 
expect  some  excellent  results.  Important  segments  from  the  highest 
levels  of  the  community  such  as  labor,  industry,  and  public  agencies 
are  represented  on  this  task  force.  Col.  Charles  Hoskins,  Commander 
of  the  Granite  City  Army  Depot,  its  chairman,  has  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1.  Survey  of  all  area  employers  to  determine  immediate  and  future 
employment  needs. 

2.  Survey  and  listing  of  the  entire  unemployment  sector. 

3.  Investigation  of  vocational-technical  training  programs  to  meet  i 

the  needs  of  employers  and  the  employables.  [ 

I 

4.  Promotion  of  the  expanded  use  of  the  present  placement  center 
in  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service  by  all  employers  and  em- 
ployables. 

The  housing  task  force  can  do  likewise.  In  order  to  meet  the  goal 
of  1,300  new  and  rehabilitated  units  each  year  all  elements  of  the 
community  must  be  brought  together  toward  common  objectives. 
Together  they  can  take  innovating  steps  to  restore  human  dignity  | 
within  a setting  acceptable  to  local  needs.  New  ways  must  be  found 
to  provide  homeownership  for  low-  and  medium-income  groups  with- 
in existing  neighborhood  concepts.  The  lessons  of  Pruitt-Igoe  [large 
St.  Louis  public  housing  project]  and  similar  projects  throughout  the 
Nation  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  like  manner,  I hope  to  get  a similar  result  from  the  education 
task  force.  We  need  to  involve  the  pre-school  children  further,  to  re- 
capture the  drop-outs  into  meaningful  programs  and,  possibly,  to 
broaden  vocational  training  at  the  secondary  level.  Further,  it  may  be 
possible,  may  be  necessary,  to  keep  the  facilities  open  12  months  each 
year.  All  this  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  our  school  system,  already 
near  the  breaking  point.  But  the  potential  returns  in  human  values  i 
require  a cold  hard  look  at  present  procedures. 

Law  enforcement  will  be  tackled  through  a community-police 
relations  program.  A |1 5,000  grant  from  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  applied  for. 

7 he  goal  to  improve  our  relations  will  be  achieved  through  actions  I 
emphasizing  the  role  of  the  neighborhoods  and  stressing  the  involve- 
ment of  the  citizens  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Neighborhood  coun- 
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cils  will  be  formed  and  from  these  will  emerge  a community  execu- 
tive council  or  task  force. 

The  City  Council  and  I are  fully  committed  to  a comprehensive 
plan  for  community  development.  The  objectives  outlined  in  the 
workable  program  for  community  improvement,  as  presently  recerti- 
fied, are  still  applicable.  This,  together  with  the  task  force  concept, 
are  the  full  and  continuing  commitment  of  the  City  Council.  These 
commitments  include: 

1.  To  emphasize  and  support  citizen  participation. 

2.  To  support  organizations  and  neighborhood  groups  interested 
in  providing  low-income  housing. 

3.  To  provide  adequate  public  services. 

4.  To  actively  support  regional  coordinating  agencies  to  insure 
maximum  utilization  and  minimum  duplication  in  the  utilization  of 
available  funds. 

Fortunately,  the  city  can  and  does  command  both  cooperation  and 
participation  from  most  agencies  in  the  public  sector.  Private  agencies, 
depending  on  their  areas  of  primary  interest,  may  or  may  not  partici- 
pate. 

The  foregoing  we  can,  and  are  doing,  but  our  commitment  and 
ability  to  deliver  a telling  blow  in  the  social-economic  area  stops  short 
because  of  finances. 

Thus  the  major  obstacle  to  a broad-scale  approach  on  the  city’s 
problems  is  finances.  It  is  a problem  associated  with  a diminishing  tax 
base  — down  some  $13  million  since  1960.  The  loss  of  industry,  the 
continued  drain  of  the  affluent  society,  the  unfavorable  court  decision 
concerning  taxable  railroad  properties,  and  the  removal  of  more  and 
more  land  from  the  tax  rolls  for  such  projects  as  highway  construction, 
public  facilities,  etc.,  have  all  left  their  mark  — a marginal  fiscal  ca- 
pacity. 

While  East  St.  Louis  has  one  of  the  lowest  fiscal  capacities,  its  citi- 
zens are  making  one  of  the  highest  tax  efforts  in  the  State.  Because  of 
the  increasing  service  demands  plus  a diminishing  tax  base,  a con- 
siderable fiscal  gap  has  developed  where  expenditures  far  exceed  reve- 
nues. The  point  that  East  St.  Louis  is  unique  and  requires  outside 
assistance  is  found  in  its  restricted  tax  base,  economic  capacity,  and 
population  make-up. 

In  summary,  I see  one  alternative  to  the  fiscal  drain  of  our  urban 
areas.  In  so  doing,  I am  merely  adding  my  support  to  a large  number 
of  mayors  who  are  proposing  a revenue-sharing  plan.  This  plan  would 
assure  substantial  Federal  funds  to  cities  on  a continuing  basis.  Such 
a plan  for  revenue-sharing  should  be  simple,  understandable,  and  fair, 
as  well  as  reflect  the  fiscal  needs  of  cities. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you.  Mayor  Fields. 

(Adjournment.) 
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Lincoln  High  School 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Afternoon,  October  12,  1967 

PHYSICAL,  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  RECASTING  OF  A CITY 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  us  call  the  hearing  to  order.  We  had  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion in  which  not  only  the  Mayor  participated  but  a very  substan- 
tial number  of  the  community  leaders. 

I might  point  out,  as  we  walked  in  the  Cardinals  just  won  the 
seventh  World  Series  game,  7 to  2. 

Let  me  present  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Klein,i  who  is  the  spokesman  for 
PACE,  a local  private  group  trying  to  cope  with  housing,  finance  and 
other  matters  of  this  community. 


STATEMENT  BY  ARTHUR  E.  KLEIN 


Mr.  Klein:  Chairman  Douglas  and  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  my  name  is  Arthur  E.  Klein,  here  before 
you  today  in  the  capacity  of  consultant  for  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis 
and  the  PACE  Organization,  which  in  its  extended  form  is  denoted  as 
“Progress  and  Action  through  Citizens’  Efforts.”  Three  years  ago 
PACE  had  its  birth  in  the  citizens’  concern  that  there  is  a substantial 
material  erosion  taking  place  in  their  city  from  the  standards  synony- 
mous with  America,  which  continues  today  in  spite  of  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  present  administration;  and  that  this  encompassing  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  this  city  constituting  PACE  believes  that 
such  further  continuance  of  the  existing  conditions  threatens  not  only 
their  financial  and  civic  security  but  that  of  their  children  and  the 
generations  to  follow. 

In  our  apprehensions  and  concern  we  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  Commission. 

You  have  and  will  continue  to  hear  today  testimony  from  learned 
persons  of  city  government,  the  community,  regulatory  agencies,  and 
Southern  Illinois  University  as  to  what  are  the  problems  of  East  St. 
Louis?  Where  do  they  exist?  When  did  they  happen?  Why  do  they 
persist?  Who  are  affected? 

Urban  Problems  Same  All  Over 

We  believe,  in  synopsis,  that  the  problems  that  beset  our  community 
are  not  any  different  other  than  possibly  being  more  acute  than  other 
urban  environments.  In  emphasis.  Time  magazine  reports,  and  I 

^ Consultant  in  planning  and  housing.  Public  positions  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  New  York  City  Housing  Authority;  chief  engineer  of  private 
development  corporations  sponsoring  commercial  and  multifamily  housing  projects. 
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quote:  “An  appalling  65  percent  of  East  St.  Louis  housing  is  sub- 
standard; a full  21  percent  of  the  work  force  is  unemployed;  nearly  a 
third  of  the  city’s  families  — 55  to  60  percent  of  them  Negroes  — are 
on  some  form  of  relief.  Fine  kindling  for  riot.  . . 

The  issues  are  keynoted  in  unemployment  and  underemployment; 
the  training  and  retraining  of  the  disadvantaged;  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent  low-cost  housing;  how  to  develop  a higher  tax  assessment 
base  so  as  to  develop  greater  municipal  income  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  ever-increasing  services  to  our  citizens;  a more  cohesive  and  effec- 
tive relationship  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  city  governments  so 
as  to  give  concrete  directions  that  may  have  immediate  curative  effect 
upon  the  problems.  We  believe  that  the  foregoing  capsule  statement  of 
problems  includes  the  knowns  that  have  been  known  for  some  time. 
The  questions  that  lie  before  us  are  not  so  much  as  to  the  what,  when, 
where,  why,  and  who  as  much  as  it  is  the  how;  and  this  is  where  we 
just  cannot  seem  to  get  far  enough  off  dead  center  to  have  meaning. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  givens  that  we  have  here  in  East 
St.  Louis: 

(1)  The  morally  responsible  citizenry  are  now  a concerned,  orga- 
nized, and  dedicated  people. 

(2)  These  citizens,  through  PACE,  are  spending  time,  money,  and 
effort  to  attempt  to  halt  the  socio-economic  retrogression  taking  place 
in  their  community. 

(3)  There  are  problems  as  dehned  above  that  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  city  administration  and  its  citizens  to  abate. 

(4)  There  is  little  time  left  to  mitigate  the  issues  before  tensions 
erupt  to  staggering  proportions.  The  tolls  this  summer  were  nearly 
100  fires,  49  arrests,  13  injuries,  1 death  and  some  $200,000  in  property 
damage. 

PACE,  the  community  at  large,  its  leaders,  and  the  administration 
all  took  the  position  three  years  ago  of  having  recognized  the  prob- 
lems. Yet  their  posture  at  this  juncture  is  unfortunate,  in  that  they  do 
not  have  the  finances  for  self-initiated  projects  or  the  required  match- 
ing credits  needed  under  the  various  federally  assisted  programs  that 
the  Administration  and  Congress  have  created.  Beyond  that,  there  are 
the  intense  requirements  of  a sufficient  technical  team  of  size  and  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  make  positive  strides,  which  we  do  not  have.  The 
unavailability  of  these  people  stems  from  a national  shortage,  and 
then  again  its  cost  of  employment. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Congress  has  legislated  the  laws  and,  in 
the  main,  appropriated  the  monies  necessary  to  implement  them,  the 
intent  of  that  legislation  recognizes  the  community  and  citizen  dilem- 
ma: that  the  Federal  Government  has  developed  the  various  agency 
structures  to  administer  such  programs;  that  the  city  has  created  paral- 
lel departments  to  the  extent  it  can  fund  them.  And  further,  the  task 
here  before  us  in  East  St.  Louis  is  not  proceeding  in  time -ratio  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  problem,  to  give  our  disadvantaged  people  and  the 
city  in  total  any  reasonable  hope.  The  main  issue  lies  before  us  not  in 
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the  recognition  of  the  problems  but  rather  of  translation  into  mean- 
ingful deeds  to  correct  them. 


Federal  Task  Force  Needed 

We  would  recommend  to  the  Commission  the  following; 

(1)  The  overall  and  final  solution  of  the  community’s  problems 
relies  heavily  upon  the  Federal  Government;  it  is  the  main,  if  not 
only,  hope  for  the  city.  It  is  the  Federal  Government  that  can  make 
the  funds  available  to  do  the  job  — whether  by  loan,  grants  or  subsi- 
dies — and  it  has  been  that  government  that  originated  the  corrective 
ideas  that  are  meaningful.  And  the  depth  of  technical  skills  diat  the 
Federal  Government  possesses  are  unmatched  by  any  political  sub- 
division, and  therefore,  a “Federal  Task  Force’’  should  be  organized 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Flousing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  task  force  would  have  as 
part  of  its  membership  a representative  from  State  government  for 
purposes  of  coordination.  It  is  with  this  group,  with  maximum  efforts 
and  on  a continuing  basis  in  close  concert  with  the  citizens,  represent- 
atives, and  the  city  administration  of  East  St.  Louis  that  meaningful 
steps  could  be  taken. 

It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  the  laws  and  regional  offices  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  administer  them  and  to  allocate  funds,  for  the  prob- 
lem is: 

(a)  To  understand  the  many  programs  presently  in  effect  today. 

(b)  To  understand  clearly  how  those  programs  can  relate  and 
inter-relate  to  the  community  and  its  particular  problems. 

(c)  To  understand  the  complete  coordinating  process  between  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  the  city. 

(d)  And  lastly,  the  going  about  to  have  the  city’s  share  of  the  fi- 
nances and  technical  staff  that  go  to  make  a total  solution. 

(2)  This  city,  as  I am  sure  of  the  other  cities,  needs  to  be  recast 
physically,  socially,  and  economically  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  only  true  solution  to  time  are  people  and  money.  We  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that  when  the  task  force  has  decided  upon  those  viable 
solutions  and  what  the  city’s  matching  share  would  be  in  order  to 
participate  — and,  as  in  our  case,  that  share  of  monies  or  credits  are 
not  available  — then  that  share  should  be  considered  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  city  by  way  of  a long-term  loan  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  can  be  readily  envisioned  that  if  the  physical  progress  is 
made  and  real  estate  is  developed  — whether  it  be  housing,  commercial 
or  industrial  development  — the  taxable  base  for  the  community  will 
rise. 

Following  that  series  of  events,  the  taxable  income  for  the  city  will 
be  increased,  and  in  that  increment  lies  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
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city  for  their  original  share  of  any  of  the  programs  that  the  task  force 
may  have  put  forth. 

(3)  While  your  Commission  has  been  charged  by  the  President 
to  generate  certain  investigation  and  ideas  in  the  area  of  building 
codes,  zoning,  housing  codes,  taxation,  development  standards,  certain 
special  emphasis  has  been  directed  to  the  needs  for  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  decent  low-cost  housing.  To  further  this  end  we  firmly  believe 
that  all  federally  subsidized  housing  programs  — whether  new  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  — should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
ministrating agency  other  than  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
These  subsidized  programs  require  a decidedly  different  approach 
than  the  traditional  programs  administered  by  FHA  under  Sections 
203,  207,  231,  220,  et  cetera.  You  cannot  analyze  the  specialized  low- 
cost  housing  program  from  the  same  vantage  point  of  mortgage 
credit,  marketability,  underwriting  risks,  and  architectural  minimum 
property  requirements  as  one  would  in  viewing  housing  for  middle- 
income  and  upper-income  families. 

These  programs  take  on  certain  social  and  financial  evaluations 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  not  heretofore  done.  In 
fact,  the  training  and  approaches  needed  to  produce  low-cost  housing 
are  dramatically  opposite  to  what  FHA  is  accustomed  to  doing  in  its 
processing  procedures. 

(4)  Lastly,  we  believe  that  the  problems  and  their  earliest  solutions 
transcend  even  the  vast  ability  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  ener- 
gies, creativeness,  and  funds  of  private  business,  with  their  profit- 
motivated  incentives,  must  be  harnessed  to  the  task  before  us.  In  the 

i particular  area  of  housing,  careful  consideration  of  some  combination 
i of  the  proposed  bills  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Percy  should  be  given 
by  the  Congress  as  a further  tool  towards  ameliorating  the  problems 
that  beset  this  Nation. 

I Members  of  the  Commission,  in  so  brief  a peresentation  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  elucidate  on  the  solutions  of  the  various  other  areas  that  the 
Commission  has  been  created  to  investigate.  However,  we  feel  that 
I these  suggestions  made  today  are  the  most  substantial  and  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  It  will  take  all  of  this  and  more  by  our  country’s  leader, 

! with  broad  decisive  strokes,  if  we  are  ever  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
I Great  Society. 

I On  behalf  of  the  PACE  Organization  and  the  city  let  me  extend 
our  thanks  to  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Next,  Mr.  Alfred  Lucas,  Director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission  for  this  county. 


STATEMENT  BY  ALFRED  LUCAS 

Mr.  Lucas:  Chairman  Douglas,  members  of  the  panel,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I am  indeed  gratified  for  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
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this  Commission  to  discuss  some  possible  solutions  to,  the  vast  prob-  i 
lems  confronting  us  in  East  St.  Louis  and  the  Greater  St.  Clair  County 
community. 

Our  problems  at  this  point  are  so  staggering  that  it  was  once  stated  i 
by  one  of  our  most  eminent  Congressman  that  when  the  Lord  made  , 
the  world  he  completely  forgot  East  St.  Louis.  I feel  the  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  Greater  East  St.  Louis  community  are 
extremely  numerous.  At  the  present  time  East  St.  Louis  remains  in  the 
top  five  of  most  of  the  factors  placed  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
ledger.  We  rank  high  in  unemployment  and  underemployment,  poor  : 
housing,  lack  of  education,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  among  teen- 
agers, crime,  racial  discrimination,  et  cetera. 


Massive  Federal  Aid  Urgent 

I would  not  feel  that  it  would  be  possible  to  allude  to  all  or  any 
of  the  real  solutions  to  these  numerous  problems  in  the  short  time  ; 
that  we  will  be  here  today,  but  I would  like  to  at  least  touch  on  some  i 
of  the  areas  that  I feel  would  be  helpful  in  trying  to  alleviate  the  ; 
staggering  problems  that  we  have  in  our  community. 

(1)  Massive  Federal  assistance,  especially  through  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. I feel  that  this  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  prevent  an  almost  ! 
total  collapse  of  the  community. 

(2)  Breakdown  of  discrimination  in  employment,  apprenticeship 
training,  and  labor  union  practices  in  the  building  trades. 

(S)  Granting  of  Federal  funds  for  a CRP  [Community  Renewal 
Program]  to  cover  the  Metro-East  Area.  This  is  Illinois’  second  larg- 
est populated  area,  immediately  behind  Chicago.  We  have  in  our  ; 
Greater  Metro-East  Area  over  500,000  people,  and  1 think  St.  Louis  i 
was  one  of  the  cities  that  did  receive  a CRP  Program.  They  received  | 
something  like  $5  million.  I feel  that  our  community  should  be  con-  ; 
sidered  for  a program  of  this  nature.  i 

(4)  A vocational  school  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Federal  or 
State  government  is  needed.  It  would  help  provide  better  needed  vo- 
cational training  for  large  numbers  of  people  without  skill  or  edu- 
cation. It  would  provide  them  with  skills  which  would  be  useful  to 
industry.  It  would  also  serve  as  an  inducement  to  bring  industry  into 
the  area.  One  of  the  real  problems  as  stated  as  we  go  around  the 
country  is  that  one  of  the  reasons  industry  is  reluctant  to  come  into 
our  area  is  because  we  do  not  have  enough  people  trained  to  imme-  ; 
diately  go  in  and  start  operation  in  some  of  the  different  industries. 

(5)  Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program 

there  is  a great  need  to  enrich  the  training  curriculum  to  include  some 
of  the  skills  which  may  be  used  in  the  construction  industry.  Much  i 
of  the  union  opposition  must  be  overcome  on  this.  ' 

(6)  Apprenticeship  training.  There  must  a larger  breakthrough  in 
the  opposition  to  the  nonwhite  youth  in  the  building  trades.  There 
are  several  longrange  programs  to  rebuild  East  St.  Louis  and  there 
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should  be  work  for  all.  Trained  men  will  he  needed.  If  we  are  going  to 
ever  embark  and  truly  carry  out  the  ty|>e  program  that  Mr.  Klein  has 
talked  about  for  PACE  then  we're  going  to  need  some  people  to  do 
the  work.  We  have  the  bodies  here  but  we  need  the  training  for  the 
people  in  our  community  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

(7)  The  Economic  Development  Administration.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  have  the  Federal  Government  examine  the  current  eco- 
nomic condition  of  St.  Clair  County  towards  regaining  its  former 
designation  as  a disadvantaged  community.  That  would  make  possi- 
ble special  Federal  grants  for  reconstruction  of  certain  facilities  such 
as  sewers,  public  buildings,  et  cetera.  I think  that  we  could  even  go 
further  and  state  that  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
could  even  give  consideration  to  East  St.  Louis  as  a separate  entity 
because  the  poverty  statistics  in  the  community  are  so  staggering,  cut 
out  the  short-term  financing  periods  of  the  Federal  poverty  programs 
and  the  uncertainty  of  continued  funding  as  this  has  a negative  effect 
on  project  operations.  Planning  and  operations  are  compromised,  as 
administration  has  to  devote  part  of  its  time  with  working  with  the 
problems  of  funding  considerations.  Each  time  we  receive  a Federal 
grant  for  one  of  our  poverty  programs,  as  soon  as  we  really  get  into 
the  problem  we  almost  immediately  have  to  stop  and  start  writing 
new  programs  for  funding  the  next  year.  We  are  never  allowed  to 
really  spend  the  amount  of  time  that  we  should  in  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Just  a minute  on  that.  That's  because  Congress  won't 
appropriate  money.  It's  not  the  fault  of  the  Administration  or  the 
poverty  group,  and  fundamentally  the  reason  why  Congress  doesn't 
apropriate  money  is  because  Congress  doesn't  believe  in  the  program. 
That  is,  the  people  don't  believe  in  it.  I speak  as  one  who's  always 
been  a friend  and  still  is  a friend  of  the  poverty  program,  but  you 
ought  to  know  where  your  real  difficulties  lie.  They  don’t  lie  at  the 
White  House,  they  don't  lie  with  Mr.  Shriver.  They  lie  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  behind  the  Congress  is  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Lucas:  I would  like  to  say  at  this  point.  Chairman  Douglas,  I 
am  well  aware  of  your  record  and  I’m  sure  that  everyone  knows  that 
you  were  one  of  the  real  vanguards  in  the  movement  of  the  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I'm  not  talking  about  my  record  but  merely  — you 
sometimes  choose  the  wrong  set  of  people  to  make  whipping  boys. 

Mr.  Lucas:  I’m  not  making  anybody  whipping  boys,  I’m  talking 
about  some  of  the  possible  solutions  in  our  community,  and  if  we  are 
constantly  dividing  our  time  and  writing  for  refunding  it  dilutes  the 
amount  that  we  can  accomplish. 

Improve  Quality  of  Law  Enforcement 

Next,  efforts  should  be  made  to  enlarge  and  update  the  quality  of 
our  law  enforcement  department  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  and 
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delinquency.  Next,  a communication  relations  department  to  bring 
about  better  communications  between  law  enforcement  officials  and 
the  citizens  should  be  established. 

Next,  intensive  and  meaningful  training  for  our  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Next,  community  recreation  programs  and  facilities.  There  is  one 
out  in  St.  Clair  County.  But  we  have  a large  number  of  communities, 
and  of  the  large  number  of  communities  that  are  in  St.  Clair  County, 
only  about  three  have  city  recreation  programs.  Most  of  the  commu- 
nities in  St.  Clair  County  have  no  organized  recreational  programs  for 
the  people,  and  I feel  that  this  is  of  great  need  in  our  community. 

Next,  a school  for  unwed  mothers,  to  finish  their  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

Next,  more  loans  for  persons  with  low  incomes  for  housing  reha- 
bilitation and  building. 

Next,  efforts  to  involve  the  total  community  in  the  problems  of  the 
community,  to  stop  attacking  the  problems  of  the  community  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  but  include  the  total  body  at  one  time.  Too  often  we 
do  not  have  coordination  on  the  many  programs  that  we  do  have  oper- 
ating in  the  community.  One  is  working  on  the  hand,  one  is  working 
on  the  leg,  and  there  is  no  cooperation  between.  We  can  never,  in  my 
estimation,  hope  to  work  toward  eradicating  poverty  until  we  work 
on  the  total  problem  at  the  same  time  with  a great  deal  of  coordina- 
tion, but  not  trying  to  alleviate  it  in  any  one  aspect  at  any  one  time. 

Establishment  of  a more  effective  city  government  and  school  ad- 
ministration; establishment  of  national  welfare  standards  to  stem 
migration  of  unskilled  and  uneducated  people  to  cities  and  states 
where  allowances  are  higher;  involvement  of  more  j>eople  in  the  com- 
munity action  program,  to  guide  and  train  them,  to  show  that  they 
can  have  a voice  in  matters  that  concern  and  affect  them;  more  pro- 
grams that  will  work  toward  strengthening  the  family  and  work  to- 
wards bringing  the  family  unit  closer  and  closer  together.  Gentlemen, 
it’s  indeed  a privilege  and  a pleasure  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  agency  and  I thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lucas.  Do  any  of  the  Com- 
mission members  want  to  raise  any  questions?  If  not,  then,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  oral  presentations  from  those  in  attendance.  Let  me 
state  that,  although  you  did  see  in  the  press  release  that  Illinois  State 
Senator  Paul  Simon  would  speak  in  this  afternoon’s  session,  he  had  a 
conflicting  schedule  and  yesterday  presented  a statement  to  the  Com- 
mission.^ 

Our  list  of  people  who  wanted  to  speak  includes  two  sisters,  both 
from  the  Denverside  Community  Organization.  Is  Either  Miss  Dolores 
Williams  or  Miss  Riba  Williams  here? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Neither  one  is  here. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Is  Mr.  Ray  Navage  of  VISTA  here?  Miss  Portia  Hunt 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  crime  and  delinquency  project, 

^See  page  312. 
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Mr.  J.  Philip  Waring  of  the  Freedom  of  Residence  Committee,  Mr. 
George  C.  Bicket  of  the  Neighborhood  Improvement  Association,  Mr. 
Oliver  Smith  — would  you  all  please  come  up. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Miss  Hunt:  Housing  Need  in  East  St.  Louis  Slums 

i Miss  Hunt:  I’d  like  to  clarify  something.  I’m  a preschool  family 
I worker  for  SIU.  I work  for  Wesley  School,  and  I’m  representing  the 
parents  of  that  school  and  the  social  service  agency  for  the  preschool 
age  in  East  St.  Louis.  I wanted  to  ask  a question  of  the  panel.  I was 
wondering,  have  you  toured  East  St  Louis?  Have  you  seen  East  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes. 

Miss  Hunt:  Well,  if  you  have  seen  East  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  we  spent  some  time  this  morning,  and  I want  to 
say  that  the  city  administration  took  us  to  the  less  favorably  located 
; sections  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  perhaps  better  lo- 
] cated. 

^ Miss  Hunt:  I would  hope  that  in  the  future  when  you  come  back 
again  that  you  will  have  a chance  to  look  at  Rush  City,  the  South  End. 

Mr.  Shuman:  We  were  there. 

Miss  Hunt:  It’s  kind  of  interesting,  because  there  seems  to  be  really 
i no  need  for  having  all  of  this  discussion.  You’ve  seen  the  areas  and 
you  know  what  it  looks  like.  It  would  seem,  you  know,  that  you  would 
know  that  we  needed  some  type  of  help  here  financially. 

Mr.  Lyons:  We’re  seeking  all  the  information  we  can  obtain.  We 
both  want  to  see  and  listen. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  saw  the  outside. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Now  we  want  to  listen  to  people. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Now  we  want  to  hear  the  inside. 

Miss  Hunt:  I work  with  parents  of  preschool  age  children,  and  one 
of  my  projects  this  year  was  to  go  in  and  find  out  what  were  some  of 
the  needs  in  the  housing  area.  Plumbing  was  one.  There  were  slum- 
lords renting  housing  out  with  plastering  falling  from  walls.  There 
were  mice,  roaches,  junk  in  the  yards.  Most  of  the  people  who  rent 
from  these  slumlords  are  responsible  for  fixing  the  place  up  and  its 
upkeep.  There  have  been  even  about  six  situations  I have  been  in 
where  there  have  been  two-family  flats  rented  out  to  four  and  five 
families  with  children.  So  you  see,  we  need  something  that  can  accom- 
modate a family  of  a given  number  and  room  size  too.  This  is  all  I 
I have  to  say.  Thank  you. 

|l  Mr.  Lyons:  All  right,  Mr.  Philip  Waring  representing  the  Freedom 
I of  Residence  Committee, 
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Mr.  Waring:  Freedom  of  Residence  Committee 

Mr.  Waring:  Yes,  I represent  the  Freedom  of  Residence  Committee, 
an  organization  working  for  fair  and  open  housing.  But  before  taking 
three  or  four  minutes  I would  like  to  go  on  record  in  expressing 
thanks  to  Senator  Douglas,  for  his  coming  here  the  first  time  since 
he’s  retired  from  public  life,  for  the  stellar  job  that  he  did  over  the 
years.  Many  of  us  who  have  traveled  around  the  country  and  who 
know  the  Washington  scene  know  what  this  man  did  for  civil  rights 
and  for  social  legislation.  So  I would  just  like  to  let  the  Senator  know 
there  are  many  others  in  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
who  remember  the  job  that  you  did  in  the  Congress  over  the  years  in 
getting  some  of  the  legislation.  I merely  want  to  make  that  for  the 
record.  There  are  some  of  us  who  remember  that.  Senator. 

Now,  for  the  matter  at  hand.  Freedom  of  Residence  — this  is  a 
national  organization  working  for  fair  and  open  occupancy.  It’s  a 
very,  very  serious  problem,  the  matter  of  fair  housing  laws.  Some  15 
states  and  many  cities  have  this  particular  kind  of  legislation,  but 
many  do  not.  Here  in  Illinois,  the  home  of  Lincoln,  we  do  not  have 
a fair  housing  law.  This  almost  lost  us  the  atomic  plant  up  near  Chi- 
cago. Here  in  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis,  while  we  have  a fair  housing 
ordinance  all  around  us  in  the  suburbs,  we  do  not.  And  Negroes  are 
not  able  to  get  housing. 

As  an  example.  Southern  Illinois  University  had  several  educators, 
Negro  educators,  come  in  and  work.  They  could  not  find  housing  and 
this  posed  a problem.  The  matter  of  a lack  of  fair  housing  legisla-  i 
tion  is  the  problem  that  is  in  question  and  a problem  within  the  ( 
purview  of  this  Commission. 

Now,  for  the  matter  of  Freedom  of  Residence  and  I’ll  be  finished,  j 
The  Freedom  of  Residence  Committee  will  hold  a national  conven-  < 
tion  here  in  East  St.  Louis  next  April,  and  we  would  ask  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  use  some  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission  in  our 
convention,  the  reason  being  we’re  going  to  put  a spotlight  on  Greater 
St.  Louis  in  terms  of  the  pros  and  the  cons,  the  success  and  the  fail- 
ure of  housing,  open  housing,  fair  housing.  We’re  going  to  examine 
this  entire  area  and  compare  it  with  other  American  cities  and  I won- 
dered if  we  might  use  some  of  the  material  that  comes  out  of  here 
when  your  report  is  finished.  Will  this  be  possible? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  Waring:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / think  I should  point  out  that  the  lower  house  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  has  passed  an  open  housing  and  freedom  of  resi- 
dence bill  several  times.  It's  been  defeated  in  the  upper  house  and  I 
think  I should  say  that  your  state  senators  — Senator  Dixon  of  St.  Clair 
County,  Senator  Simon  of  Madison  County  — have  been  two  of  the 
strongest  advocates  and  defendants  of  the  principle  of  open  housing 
and  making  it  a matter  of  state  legislation,  so  they  should  not  be 
blamed  nor  should  the  lower  house  be  blamed.  I think  you  should  | 
study  the  roll  calls  very  carefully  to  see  who  actually  was  opposed. 
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Mr.  Lyons:  Mr.  George  C.  Bicket,  President  of  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Association  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Bicket:  Technology  and  the  Lustron  House 

Mr.  Bicket:  Gentlemen,  Mrs.  Smith  and  honorable  chairman.  My 
name  is  George  C.  Bicket.  I’m  President  of  the  Garden  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Association  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  I live  opposite  the 
beautiful  Shaw’s  Garden.  I was  born  in  Illinois,  on  a little  farm,  40 
acres,  in  as  much  poverty  as  anyone  knows  anything  about.  I could 
tell  you  more  about  it,  but  I don’t  have  time.  But  I will  give  you  this 
that  I have  written  because  I want  to  make  sure  you  get  this  brief 
statement. 

“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish,  but  he  that  keepeth 
the  law,  happy  is  he.”  Proverbs  29:18.  Gentlemen,  a full  reading  of 
this  chapter  should  have  a lesson  for  all  of  us  as  we  deal  with  the 
crime  situation  and  other  problems  in  our  cities.  Veritably,  I say  unto 
you,  the  scene  changes  but  “human  nature’’  goes  marching  on. 

Incentive,  dignity,  pride,  opportunity,  responsibility,  the  Golden 
Rule,  are  the  missing  links  in  debilitating  problems  of  our  urban 
areas.  We’ve  gone  on  a socialistic,  political  binge  that  brings  us  where 
we  are  — nowhere.  The  only  out  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Program  or  the  more  dressed  up  Model  Cities  bonanza,  but 
through  the  tried  and  proven  areas  of  competition  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Gentlemen,  we’ve  heard  the  grandiose  plans  of  mayors  of  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  for  30  years.  They  all  seem  to  come  to  one  common  de- 
nominator — political  control  with  the  fast  buck.  The  Spanish  Pavil- 
ion project  in  St.  Louis  was  facing  disaster  until  hard-headed  Republi- 
can businessmen  took  over  and  assured  its  success.  The  Arch  was  to 
cost  $15  million  but  now  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $36  mil- 
lion and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

A reasonable  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  our  builders  to 
come  into  our  inner  cities  to  build  a new  concept  in  homebuilding. 
I envision  the  building  of  beautiful  little,  expandable,  maintenance- 
free  homes  in  our  slum  areas,  one  subdivision  block  at  a time.  These 
homes  will  be  sold,  then  built.  They  will  be  placed  on  the  tax  rolls 
immediately.  This  home  should  cost  less  than  $10,000  when  produc- 
tion gets  going,  and  the  cost  will  go  down  as  the  production  increases. 

Gentlemen,  you  haven’t  time  for  me  to  go  into  detail  but  such  a 
a type  of  home  has  been  in  existence  in  the  St.  Louis  Area  for  18 
years.  The  ones  I visited  are  as  beautiful  as  the  day  they  were  built. 
Maintenance  on  these  homes  has  been  practically  nil.  With  the  tech- 
nology we  have  today  we  can  design  a house  that  is  ratproof,  mainte- 
nanceproof,  pollutionproof,  with  an  amazing  low  heat  loss.  They  can 
be  built  almost  like  automobiles,  with  unlimited  designs  and  colors. 

Homeownership  and  the  pride  in  a beautiful  little  ranch-tyj>e  home 
with  lovely  shrubs  and  tough  Zoysia  grass  will  soon  level  out  all  of  our 
other  social  problems.  These  people  will  guard  their  homes  with  their 
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lives  and  maintain  them  with  dignity  and  pride,  with  a deep  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  men  will  be  out  in  the  yard  working  — not  in  some 
booze  joint  throwing  their  money  away  and  feeling  sorry  for  them- 
selves. I ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  let  this  dream  live  and  assist  us  in 
building  our  inner  cities.  I have  agreed  to  communicate  with  your 
staff  and  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  our  efforts  to  make  this  dream 
come  true  that  was  so  rudely  terminated  some  18  years  ago. 

And  gentlemen,  I wasn’t  able  to  get  pictures  of  this  type  of  home 
that  I’m  talking  about.  There’s  some  100  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  They’re 
beautiful.  And  I will  take  some  color  photographs  of  them  and  for- 
ward them  to  you.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  a home  that  was  built  18 
years  ago,  with  the  technology  that  we  have.  As  one  man  said,  the 
Federal  Government  has  all  the  technology.  Brother,  let  them  bring 
it  down  here  and  help  us  with  this. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  is  the  secret?  Don’t  hold  out  ivith  us,  what’s 
the  secret? 

Mr.  Bicket:  What’s  the  secret? 

Mr.  Douglas:  What’s  the  secret  of  this  new  type  of  building? 

Mr.  Bicket:  I can  go  into  this  but  I don’t  think  you  have  the  time. 
But  you  can  get  all  the  information  I can  give  you  and  more. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  lead  us  right  up  to  the  door  and  then  slam  the 
door  in  our  faces.  What’s  the  material,  what  is  it  made  of? 

Mr.  Bicket:  Now,  this  home  isn’t  built,  so  we  can’t  say  what  it  is 
altogether  made  of;  but  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  a house  that’s 
built  and  one  can  talk  about,  there  is  the  Lustron  home. 

Mr.  Lyons:  What’s  it  made  of? 

Mr.  Bicket:  Porcelain  steel,  sir. 

Mr.  Lyons:  That  company  folded. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  And  they  lost  $37  million  RFC  money,  and  the  house 
was  priced  at  $16,000  when  they  went  under. 

Mr.  Bicket:  And  the  members  of  the  corporation  milked  it  until  it 
wasn’t  there  any  more. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much.  Now  we  know  the  house  you’re 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Bicket:  I’m  not  talking  about  this  house,  because  the  new 
house  has  improvements  that  you  should  know  about.  But  this  is  basic, 
you  see.  Something  has  been  in  existence  for  18  years  and  the  mainte- 
nance is  practically  nil.  We  have  to  have  maintenance-free  homes  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / think  there  was  a lot  to  be  said  for  Lustron.  It  was 
managed  very,  very  badly.  1 wish  you  would  send  us  details  on  this. 

Mr.  Bicket:  You  certainly  can  have  them,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bicket. 

Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  representing  himself. 

Mr.  Smith;  Importance  of  Integration 

Mr.  Smith:  To  the  President’s  Commission  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Actually,  I’ve  been  following  the  session  here  ever  since  10:30 
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this  morning  and  T find  it  quite  interesting.  Also  T would  like  to  just 
add  a little  bit  to  what  some  ol  the  other  speakers  have  stated  — sev- 
eral things  aetually.  Also  I would  like  to  state  too,  Fm  Assistant 
Director  of  IMPACT,  which  is  (juite  controversial  at  this  time.  I think 
one  of  the  main  things  in  order  for  us  to  solve  our  problem  here  — 
just  a little  small  part  of  it  — is  that  we  got  to  think  in  terms  of  inte- 
gration. And  when  I speak  on  integration  I’d  like  to  add  to  what  Mr. 
Waring  stated:  it’s  fair  housing.  If  we  look  at  Orr-Weathers,  the  God- 
frey-Shields,  Robinson  [all  public  housing]  we  find  these  projects  — 
well,  I would  say  Orr-Weathers  and  Robinson  — are  100  percent 
Negro. 

Also  I would  like  to  refer  back  to  three  whites  which  were  beaten 
by  Negroes.  Now,  I feel  if  Orr-Weathers  had  been  integrated  this 
beating  wouldn’t  have  taken  place,  because  these  Negro  children 
would  have  white  friends,  and  Lincoln  High  School,  Hughes-Quinn, 
Johnson,  all  the  business  areas  — all  the  social  spots  — would  have 
been  integrated.  All  right.  In  this  particular  area  where  these  beatings 
exist  it  would  be  a common  thing  to  see  whites  walk  the  street  and  be 
friends  of  Negroes.  So  until  we  actually  reach  the  point  and  really  try 
to  integrate  this  thing  — the  system  here  is  rotten.  They  really  don’t 
do  nothing  — even  if  Mayor  Fields  had  a few  Negro  neighbors  living 
next  door  to  him,  he  would  feel  a little  different,  because  this  thing 
sort  of  rubs  off.  His  kids  and  everything  else  would  come  up  with  a 
little  different  viewpoint. 

So,  getting  back  to  integration,  you  take  like  IMPACT  — even  when 
I was  a kid  I used  to  go  — as  we  used  to  say,  excuse  the  term,  but  it’s 
true  — we  used  to  go  honky  hunting,  as  well  as  some  of  the  white  kids 
used  to  go  nigger  hunting.  So  this  has  been  a thing  that’s  been  ham- 
mered down  through  the  years,  and  it’s  in  the  mind  of  teenagers,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they’re  white  or  Negro.  And  let’s  look  at  these 
beatings.  Were  these  people  stabbed,  shot?  No.  The  motive  wasn’t 
murder,  all  they  done  was  actually  that  the  guys  just  couldn’t  accept. 
So  here  again,  if  integration  had  been  existing,  this  thing  never  would 
have  occurred,  because  they  wouldn’t  be  honky  hunting,  because  the 
honky  would  be  living  next  door.  The  white  boys  wouldn’t  be  going 
nigger  hunting  or  the  niggers  wouldn’t  be  going  white  hunting,  be- 
cause they  would  be  living  next  door.  You  can  solve  these  problems. 
Give  these  Negroes  $10  an  hour,  give  them  good  housing,  adequate 
lighting,  sewers,  different  other  stuff  — you  cannot  put  him  on  this 
side  and  put  the  whites  on  the  other  side  and  expect  them  to  love 
each  other,  because  they’re  not  going  to  know  nothing  about  each 
other.  The  problem  is  still  going  to  exist.  Until  you  have  total  integra- 
tion or  two-thirds  of  it,  then  all  your  work’s  in  vain. 

And  the  news  media  on  IMPACT,  they  haven’t  really  been  fair. 
They  have  been  writing  a story  one-sided,  and  I think  that  this  is 
wrong.  I think  you  as  a committee  here,  before  you  leave,  really  should 
visit  IMPACT,  tour  the  inside  of  it,  and  see  what  exists  there,  because 
several  letters  were  sent  to  Washington  even  before  some  of  these  dis- 
turbances happened  here.  We  got  a few  replies,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
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give  us  any  concrete  answers  on  the  letters  we  submitted.  So  I think 
that  really  if  this  program  is  discontinued  it’s  going  to  be  a blow  to 
East  St.  Louis,  and  you  may  hear  about  it  before  you  get  back  to 
Washington  or  even  while  you’re  in  Washington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Oliver  Parks  — a home- 
builder, industrial  real  estate  developer  and  the  individual  who 
brought  Holiday  Inn  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Parks:  Senator  Douglas,  members  of  the 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Parks,  for  further  identification,  are  you  the 
sponsor  of  the  Parks  Airport  and  Parks  Airlines,  Parks  Training  for 
Aviation? 

Mr.  Parks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / want  to  thank  you  for  your  work. 

Mr.  Parks:  Encourage  Discouraged  Businessmen 

Mr.  Parks:  Thank  you.  Senator.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I didn’t 
know  that  I’d  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a few  words  and  I’ve  been  i 

very  interested  in  the  comments  that  have  been  made.  We’ve  got  a ; 

tremendous  problem,  we  all  recognize  it  and  it  takes  a spirit  to  win.  i 

The  Cardinals  won  the  Series.  It  was  a spirit  that  built  up  within  i 

those  men  and  it  generated  a determination  to  do  a job.  We  have  to  j 

have  Federal  help,  we  have  to  have  local  help,  and  we  have  to  be  will-  j 
ing  to  help  ourselves.  We  can  create  a spirit.  I spent  quite  a bit  of 
my  time  making  calls  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  Fund. 

I get  into  big  and  small  business  establishments,  and  I have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  many  people.  We’ve  got  a job  to  do.  We  can  look 
right  across  the  river  at  St.  Louis.  There  probably  is  no  spot  in  East 
St.  Louis  that’s  nearer  to  being  dead  than  that  area  east  of  Twelfth 
Street  in  St.  Louis  just  a few  years  ago.  It  took  30  years  to  put  that 
project  over  and  it’s  given  me  a lot  of  encouragement  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  East  St.  Louis. 

I don’t  think  the  big  question  is  the  color  of  your  skin.  I think  it’s 
the  attitude,  the  determination  to  do  a job.  Now,  I want  to  make  just 
one  point.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  my  opinion  in  East 
St.  Louis  is  the  discouraging  attitude  of  many  of  our  small  business- 
men and  local  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  Holiday  Inn  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Joe  Vatterott  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  His  brother  taught  both  of 
us,  what  little  I know,  about  the  building  business  — Charlie  Vatterott. 

I got  hold  of  Joe  one  day  and  I wanted  him  to  build  a motel  at  Bi- 
State  Parks  Airport,  and  I took  him  over  there,  and  he  said,  “You’re 
premature.  This  is  five,  ten  years  too  soon.’’  Well,  I said,  “All  right, 
we  need  a motel  like  yours  in  East  St.  Louis  to  build  a foundation  to 
build  a better  East  St.  Louis  on.  That’s  just  one  step,  but  if  we  can 
have  a good  motel  that  will  be  something,’’  I said.  “Another  thing,  j 
both  of  our  downtown  hospitals  are  being  improved,  great  sums  of 
money  are  being  spent,  that  will  be  a good  start.’’ 
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Joe  hired  an  architect,  they  drew  up  plans  for  a hundred  units  for 
the  motel.  They  found  the  cost  too  great.  The  architects  did  it  over 
again  and  they  built  the  present  unit  — 160  units  — and  the  cost  per 
room  worked  out  all  right.  Ten  percent  was  paid  down  on  the  ground. 
The  insurance  company  that  financed  four  or  five  others  of  the  local 
Holiday  Inns  in  this  area  that  Mr.  Vatterott  built  came  over  and 
looked  over  the  situation.  They  came  over  at  night,  they  came  over  in 
the  daytime,  and  they  threw  up  both  hands  and  they  said,  “We’ll  have 
no  part  of  an  investment  in  East  St  Louis.  We  don’t  want  any  part 
of  it.” 

And  so  Mr.  Vatterott  called  me,  and  I got  Jim  Reed  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Vatterott  said,  “I’m  all  through.”  I said,  “You  got  to 
talk  to  us.  You  set  up  the  time  and  Mr.  Reed  and  I will  come  out  and 
talk  to  you.”  So  he  said,  “Tomorrow  morning,  8 o’clock.”  I said,  “You 
have  all  of  your  key  people  there  too.”  We  walked  into  the  room,  and 
for  30  minutes  Mr.  Vatterott  told  us  all  the  reasons  why  he  couldn’t 
have  a motel  in  East  St.  Louis:  The  labor  was  bad,  conditions  were 
bad,  it  was  unfriendly,  wasn’t  safe  to  walk  on  the  streets.  Those  are 
the  points  he  brought  up.  Finally  we  got  a chance  to  get  a word  in 
edgewise.  I said,  “Joe,  you  give  us  one,  two,  three,  the  things  that  we 
have  to  do  to  get  you  to  come  to  East  St.  Louis,”  and  he  was  just  man 
enough  to  do  it  and  he  spelled  them  out.  The  biggest  one  was  the 
financing. 

I went  to  Mr.  Oliver  Radiker,  who  has  been  mentioned  at  noon 
with  reference  to  PACE.  He’s  the  father  of  the  PACE  movement,  and 
we  got  five  banks  in  East  St.  Louis  and  five  building  and  loan  com- 
panies in  East  St.  Louis  to  underwrite  the  1 1,750,000  for  this  motel. 
The  motel  came  here.  I’m  sure  that  everybody  in  this  room  is  glad 
that  it‘s  in  this  vicinity.  It’s  a credit  to  the  community.  It’s  a success- 
ful financial  venture,  and  now  he’s  planning  to  build  an  addition  to 
it.  The  point  I make  is,  now  it  just  happened  that  Joe  Vatterott  was 
a good  enough  friend  of  mine  to  tell  me  why  he  wasn’t  coming  to  East 
St.  Louis. 

In  the  last  two  years  I have  prepared  studies  including  aerial  pic- 
tures, the  labor  rate  per  hour  for  the  various  classifications  in  labor, 
the  things  that  we  have  to  offer  in  skilled  manpower,  our  labor  rela- 
tions with  the  unions.  In  fact,  I finished  preparing  one  this  morning 
and  sent  it  off  to  an  out-of-town  firm.  If  they  come  here  they  will  give 
300  jobs  and  if  there’s  anything  we  need  in  East  St.  Louis  it’s  more 
jobs.  That  would  solve  not  all  of  our  problems  but  it  would  be  a step 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  industry  it  was  only  10  years  ago  that  Union  Electric  Company 
induced  the  Chrysler  people  to  come  over  to  our  side  of  the  river  to 
build  their  plant,  and  when  they  made  a study  like  Mr.  Vatterott 
did  they  almost  left  the  community  altogether,  they  were  so  put  out 
with  Union  Electric  for  recommending  the  East  Side.  And  so  they 
built  their  plant  where  they  did.  Now,  10  years  ago  we  had  a very 
poor  relationship  with  the  unions.  Today  we’ve  got  a good  labor  rela- 
tionship. I think  the  people  largely  responsible  for  stimulating  this 


program  of  better  labor  relations  are  in  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  this  meeting,  and  the 
Granite  City  Steel.  They  worked  out  a 10-point  program  for  building 
trades  and  for  industry  which  we  adopted  10  years  ago  and  which  is 
still  in  effect.  Incidentally,  when  Mr.  Vatterott  got  ready  to  build  his 
motel  we  invited  in  the  business  agents  of  all  of  the  trades  involved. 
We  had  a conference.  We  agreed  there  would  be  no  work  stoppage  be- 
cause of  jurisdictional  disputes.  And  that’s  true,  it  went  clear  through 
the  job.  There  was  a little  misunderstandng  between  Local  100  and 
the  electricians  but  no  work  stoppage.  That  was  a very  successful  op- 
eration. 

We’ve  got  a lot  to  sell,  we’ve  got  the  finest  sites  in  the  United  States 
for  industry.  We’ve  got  that  great  Mississippi  River,  which  is  a tre- 
mendous asset.  We’ve  got  coal,  which  gives  us  very  cheap  electricity  by 
comparison  to  many  points.  We’ve  got  a good  labor  market.  That  is, 
I mean  we  got  a large  supply  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor.  We’ve 
got  a big  problem,  but  our  problem  is  no  greater  in  East  St.  Louis 
than  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  and  we’re 
going  to  have  to  work  together  as  a team,  and  we’re  going  to  have  to 
work  very  hard  to  put  this  job  over.  Thank  you 

Mr.  Lyons:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Parks.  I’m  very  pleased  that 
you  made  that  presentation,  because  I’m  sure  that  others  on  the  Com- 
mission such  as  myself  have  gotten  the  impression  that  private  enter- 
prise had  abandoned  the  community.  I’m  glad  to  see  that  they  haven’t. 

Mr.  Burns?  Is  Mr.  Kenneth  Hall  present?  Would  you  please  also 
come  up?  Mr.  Rufus  Burns,  I am  sorry  but  I don’t  have  a written  de- 
scription of  who  you  represent. 


Mr.  Burns:  We  Need  New  Techniques 

Mr.  Burns:  I’m  one  of  the  local  school  teachers  in  this  district  and 
I’m  here  today  as  Chairman  of  the  East  End  Recreational  Committee  i 
of  Precinct  17  and  18.  First,  I would  like  to  say.  Honorable  Senator  i 
and  your  Commission,  we  welcome  you  to  our  once  well-titled  All-  I 
American  city.  ' 

What  I will  say  will  not  be  in  line  with  what  has  been  said,  I will  j 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  being  relatively  young;  therefore  I am 
willing  to  accept  change.  I have  watched  the  city  die  as  it‘s  dying,  and 
I wrote  a story  some  five  years  ago  titled  “The  Death  of  a City.’’  Since 
that  time  I have  seen  excerpts  of  my  writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal  only  published 
one  phase  of  my  story.  They  published  it,  and  then  they  said  “so  be 
it,’’  because  they  do  discriminate.  I would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that 
this  Commission  will  not  learn  no  more  than  it  already  knows.  You 
know  the  problem  and  no  matter  how  many  of  these  people  you  call 
up  they’re  not  going  to  enlighten  you  on  anything  that  you  don’t 
know  already.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  say  this,  in  comment  to  what 
Mr.  Bush  said  this  morning.  Mr.  Bush  made  a very  fine  point  when 


he  said  we  need  to  go  from  the  inside  out.  He  might  not  have  put  it 
in  those  words  but  that’s  what  I'm  saying.  Ihe  problem  lies  within 
the  city,  not  the  Ph.D.  degree  people  coming  here  from  all  over  the 
world  saying  you  are  behind,  you  are  this,  and  you  are  that.  The  prob- 
lem is  we  have  too  much  red  tape  to  try  to  get  through. 

While  I sat  and  observed  what  was  going  on  this  morning  there’s 
only  one  person  up  here  that  struck  my  fancy,  and  that’s  this  gentle- 
man here.  If  you  noticed  this  gentleman  [stenotypist]  he  is  softly  hit- 
ting the  keys.  He’s  taking  down  more  than  a whole  classroom  of  typists 
could  take  down  because  it’s  a new  technique.  That’s  what  we  need, 
we  need  technique,  we  do  not  need  — and  I want  you  to  hear  me  loud 
and  clear  — we  do  not  need  the  same  standards  and  the  same  type 
leadership  that  East  St.  Louis  has  had  in  its  past  some  twenty  to  forty 
years.  These  people  in  their  way  of  thinking  are  what  you  might  say 
a little  antiquated,  sir. 

The  United  States  is  building  an  airplane  called  the  SST  at  $114 
million.  The  United  States  has  men  in  Vietnam  that  are  being 
slaughtered  at  a rate  of  a hundred  and  something  almost  a week,  so 
they  say.  The  United  States  has  rebuilt  Germany.  She’s  rebuilt  Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki.  She’s  rebuilt  and  developed  cities  that  were  torn 
down.  Then,  surely,  if  I may  quote  from  my  little  story  that  I wrote, 
if  it  is  with  this  type  of  thinking  that  we  feel  our  boys  and  girls  can 
look  forward  to  a very  bright  future,  I say  that  a city  should  not  die 
within  the  light  of  a growing  city. 

One  of  the  Commissioners  here  says  he’s  acquainted  with  St.  Louis 
as  if  to  say  at  one  time  he  was  a resident  of  this  great  city.  How  then, 
would  you  tell  me  could  a city  die  in  light  of  a city  that’s  growing  in 
St.  Louis?  Just  look  west.  St.  Louis  has  the  Gateway,  St.  Louis  has  the 
Downtown  Center,  St.  Louis  even  talked  to  Mr.  Walt  Disney  about 
bringing  a Disneyland  in;  but  yet  just  less  than  10  kilometers,  just 
across  the  bridge,  we  find  sewers  that  are  not  even  up  to  substandard, 
j You  can’t  breathe  when  you  cross  the  bridge. 

You  talk  about  Monsanto.  He  told  us  about  the  wonderful  business- 
man project  of  the  Holiday  Inn,  where  I have  had  the  occasion  to  be 
there  about  four  times;  but  most  of  my  colleagues  can’t  go,  they  can’t 
afford  it.  We  need  to  build  inside  out. 

Yes,  I do  agree,  we  can’t  tell  you  nothing  that  you  do  not  know,  but 
I will  be  called  stupid  “because  you’re  criticizing  the  power  struc- 
I ture,”  which  I am  known  for.  I brought  some  clippings  here  that 
I might  not  interest  any  of  you,  showing  you  that  we’ve  had  parks  here 
where  children  did  not  have  restrooms.  We  have  areas  where  our  boys 
and  girls  have  to  go  in  the  alleys  to  take  care  of  their  personal  needs. 
Oh,  this  isn’t  new,  everybody  knows  it.  But  like  they  said  this  morn- 
ing, it  doesn’t  concern  across  State  Street  so  let  it  be,  c’est  la  vie. 

I check  here,  and  I see  where  the  EOC  has  received  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  $5  million  since  its  inception.  Well,  that’s  small  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  EOC.  I understand  they  get,  $12  million,  $15 
million,  $16  million,  and  the  poor  citizenry  is  beginning  to  attack 
this.  They  say  the  programs  don’t  work. 
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Wonder  why  you  don’t  have  this  auditorium  full?  Just  look  out 
there?  Aren’t  you  disgusted  at  this  turnout?  I would  be.  You  come  all 
the  way  from  Washington,  D.C.,  for  what?  Less  than  a hundred 
people.  But  you  see,  it  was  not  advertised,  because  it  was  not  meant 
to  be  advertised.  It  was  not  meant  to  be. 

If  you’re  ready  for  me  to  shut  up  I will  do  that,  but  if  you’re  not 
ready  I want  to  say  something  else  before  I leave.  I feel  that  you 
need  to  involve  the  common  people  that  make  up  the  city  itself.  You 
cannot  involve  the  common  people  when  you  have  leadership  that’s 
beyond  their  comprehension.  And  when  I say  beyond  their  compre- 
hension, I’m  saying  it  as  a qualified  individual.  I believe  that  my 
professional  training  is  competent  for  the  average  person  in  here. 
Although  Mr.  Lucas  criticized  me,  I couldn’t  criticize  Mr.  Lucas,  but 
since  I see  him  I want  him  to  know,  brother,  I had  something  for  you, 
they  just  wouldn’t  print  it.  Yes,  they  wouldn’t  publish  it.  They  told 
me  you  come  get  this  because  we  don’t  want  that  to  be  said.  I said, 
“Thank  you,  I’ll  come  and  get  it.’’ 

Now,  before  leaving  I wish  you  would  go  back  to  Washington.  I 
wish  you  would  say,  as  the  young  lady  said  — she  didn’t  have  too  many 
words  — she  wanted  to  know,  did  you  see  the  city?  She  said:  “Did  you 
see  the  city?’’  You  say,  “Yes,  we  went  on  our  tour.’’  So  she  said,  “Well, 
I can  leave.’’ 

And  I’m  going  to  leave  with  that.  If  you’ve  seen  Rush  City  and 
Tudor  Street,  where  we  have  no  lights  — we  have  holes  in  the  street, 
you  drive  your  Cadillac  over  there,  go  down  in  it  and  somebody  has 
to  pull  you  out  — you  don’t  need  all  this  stuff,  it’s  all  here.  It’s  all 
here. 

This  machine  — I would  like  so  much  for  us  to  have  a vocational 
school  where  we  can  take  little  boys  and  girls  that  do  not  have  this 
high  I.Q.  But  they  do,  you  know,  have  little  fingers  that  you  could 
develop  in  training  and  I tell  you  what,  you  wouldn’t  need  a union 
if  you  give  him  the  chance,  if  he  got  the  training,  you  don’t  need 
Local  100,  because  Local  100  don’t  know  what  that  machine  is. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Mr.  Kenneth  Hall,  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Hall,  we’re  very  happy  indeed  to  have  you  here. 
We  appreciate  your  corning  and  your  counsel  would  be  most  helpful. 


Rep.  Hall:  Status  of  Significant  Bills 

Rep.  Hall:  Thank  you.  Senator.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission, I’m  indeed  honored  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I’m  sorry  that 
I missed  the  other  session.  I’ve  been  out  of  the  city,  and  I didn’t  have 
any  advance  notice.  I just  want  to  say  that  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  here,  I want  to  agree  with.  I’m  happy  to  know  that 
this  Commission  is  here  in  this  area,  the  district  I represent. 

This  vocational  school  that  the  other  speaker  just  mentioned  — as 
you  know.  Senator  Lyons  put  a bill  in  the  hopper  for  it  this  last  ses- 
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sion.  Of  course,  we  are  just  having  a continuation  of  the  session  now, 
and  we’re  still  working  and  hoping  that  we’re  going  to  eventually  get 
that  vocational  school  out. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  freedom  of  residency,  as  we  often  refer  to 
the  open  housing,  we  put  in  numerous  bills,  and  as  you  have  said. 
Senator,  that  it  went  through  our  House  but  they  have  been  knocked 
down  this  time.  We’re  going  to  go  back  in  session  Monday  and  we’re 
going  to  put  several  more  in.  We’re  not  too  optimistic  about  getting 
them  passed  right  now,  but  we’re  going  to  keep  throwing  it  out.  I just 
wanted  to  say  that  I didn’t  know  I was  going  to  be  called  on  here 
today.  I didn’t  prepare  anything,  but  once  again,  I want  to  welcome 
you  to  this  area.  I’m  indeed  happy  and  honored  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  thank  you,  x)ery  much. 

Mr.  Lyons:  That  exhausts  our  list  of  those  who  indicated  that  they 
were  present,  and  who  had  previously  indicated  a desire  to  make  an 
oral  presentation.  Those  who  did  not  answer  when  we  called,  again, 
are  Mr.  Ernest  DeWeese,  Miss  Dolores  Williams,  Miss  Riba  Williams, 
Mr.  Ray  Navage.  Are  any  of  the  four  in  the  room?  Mr.  DeWeese. 

Mr.  DeWeese:  Troubles  of  the  South  End 

Mr.  DeWeese:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Douglas  and  panel,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  problem  I come  up  with  is  this:  I live  in  the  South 
End  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  I took  it  on  myself  to  come  up  here  and 
represent  the  South  End.  We  have  many  problems  out  there: 

Police  problems  — if  we  have  any  trouble  out  there  we  can’t  get  no 
police  protection  or  nothing.  We  have  bad  lighting  out  there.  And 
another  thing,  if  they  pick  a boy  up  on  suspicion  of  something  they 
take  him  over  to  Belleville  and  put  him  in  jail  and  they  hold  him 
there  a couple,  three  weeks,  maybe  a month;  and  when  they  let  him 
out  he’s  got  to  pay  room  and  board  although  he’s  not  guilty.  He’s  still 
got  to  pay  room  and  board. 

There’s  a number  of  things  that  I know  you  gentlemen  went  over 
in  the  South  End.  You  haven’t  seen  the  South  Side,  and  they’re  not 
going  to  take  you  over  on  a tour  to  see  the  South  Side.  That’s  all  I 
, have  to  say,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Yes,  we  were  there.  Now,  Mr.  David  Owens,  State  Vice 
' President  of  the  NAACP.  Mr.  James  L.  Epps,  Mrs.  Claryce  Braddix. 
i Let  us  proceed  with  Mr.  David  Owens. 

i 

f Mr.  Owens:  Provide  Job-Training  in  Building  Crafts 

Mr.  Owens:  Senator  Douglas,  Chairman  of  this  Commission  and 
' other  members,  I did  not  want  to  miss  a chance  to  have  placed  in 
your  record  for  your  visit  here  perhaps  one  area  of  problem  that  has 
to  do  with  the  concerns  of  the  East  St.  Louis  area.  I have  listened  with 
! a keen  sense  of  interest  to  the  many  very  fine  reports  given  here  today 
j involving  all  of  the  statistics  that  went  over  several  weeks,  months 


and  years  of  compiling,  much  of  which  perhaps  you  already  know; 
I’ve  also  listened  to  some  of  the  problems  projected  as  results  of  these 
many  studies  which  most  of  us  are  very  well  acquainted  with.  I’ve 
even  listened  to  some  of  the  proposed  solutions  to  some  of  those 
problems,  and  I feel  that  all  are  good.  Therefore,  perhaps  if  the  scripts 
and  documents  that  have  already  been  presented  would  have  been 
looked  at  very  carefully,  much  of  this  discussion  would  not  have  been: 
necessary. 

I find  myself  at  this  time  somewhat  confused  as  to  the  real  purpose 
of  this  hearing;  whether  or  not  the  Commission  here  has  come  to  this 
community  and  has  done  other  studies  for  the  purpose  of  providing; 
the  kind  of  information  to  the  President  and  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  which  a large  portion  of  the  red  tape  that  has  muffled  andi 
stifled  most  of  the  communities  and  prevented  programs  from  being: 
initiated  on  the  local  level  will  be  eliminated  as  a part  of  their  recom-; 
mendation  once  they  hear  what  the  real  story  is.  I’m  hoping  that  this  is 
true.  If  this  is  true  I did  not  want  to  miss  a chance  of  presenting  to 
this  Commission  something  that  they  might  hopefully  carry  back  as ; 
a part  of  their  recommendation  as  one  of  the  specific  solutions  to  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  problems  that  we  have  here  in  East  St.  Louis. 
Statistics  have  already  been  given  to  support  this  problem,  and  I be- 
lieve the  whole  future  of  this  community  might  emanate  around  it. 
And  that  is  the  problem  of  employment.  Employment  is  the  number: 
one  problem. 

Now,  we  have  had  all  of  the  speakers  allude  to  this  particular  fact.  '! 
We’ve  had  them  all  suggest  in  part  what  some  of  the  solutions  in  this  ; 
area  might  be.  You’ve  heard  the  story  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Program,  which  spends  millions  of  dollars  in  this  community.  Most  of  i 
the  training  that  is  offered  has  been  styled  as  marginal  training,  ; 
which  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  community.  You’ve  also  heard  i 
about  the  Manpower  Development  Program  and  the  apprenticeship 
training  programs  that  they  now  have  going  that  have  not  met  the 
real  problem  of  the  community.  Most  of  these  programs  under  the  i 
Labor  Department  that  have  been  extended  to  this  community  are  so 
tied  down  with  red  tape  and  so  controlled  by  the  unions  that  they 
would  never  really  serve  a useful  purpose  in  this  community,  in  spite 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  that’s  being  spent  to  fund  them. 

We  simply  say  the  solution  is  a very  simple  solution  — one  that  has 
now  been  made  in  prepartion  for  submittal  to  you  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Nation.  That  is  a program  that  will  provide 
immediate  jobs.  I think  “action”  perhaps  could  be  the  most  unique 
word  that  you  could  use  in  your  recommendation,  “action  now.”  Cut  j 
out  the  red  tape,  let’s  provide  some  funds,  set  up  some  programs,  and  t 
let’s  get  something  under  way  in  East  St.  Louis.  One  would  have  to 
go  with  a meaningful  program  that  will  provide  training  skills  for 
individuals  for  the  market  available  here  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  that 
is  in  the  area  of  construction. 

Meaningful  job  opportunities  are  available  in  spite  of  a recent  study 
here  that  indicates  there’s  no  need  for  training  people  in  this  area. 
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We’ve  conducted  surveys  with  all  of  the  persons  who  consider  them- 
selves as  experts  or  journeymen  in  this  area  and  they  have  indicated 
that  with  the  necessary  funds  they  could  train  some  of  these  persons 
who  are  now  displaced  because  of  employment.  They  could  train  a 
*j  man  within  a year’s  time  where  he  could  take  his  stand  on  the  journey- 
'i  man  line  with  other  journeymen,  with  the  contractors  in  this  particu- 
'!  lar  area.  They  have  indicated  also  that  there  are  other  market  values 
for  these  kinds  of  skills;  that  if  the  union  failed  to  take  the  man,  the 

• individual  can  go  out  on  a contracting  basis  of  his  own.  They  say  that 

* if  they  had  these  people,  if  the  community  or  a program  would  pro- 
3 vide  this  kind  of  training  they  would  really  find  placement  for  these 
^ people  in  this  community. 

^ This  is  what  is  needed  in  order  to  overcome  all  of  the  evils  that 
3 involve  the  social  structure.  This  is  the  thing  that  will  break  through 
the  mass  of  red  tape  that  these  people  here  are  confronted  with  in  the 
^ area  of  trying  to  provide  housing  to  the  urban  renewal  programs; 

^ and  the  area  of  trying  to  follow  through  and  support  Demonstration 
^ Cities  and  all  of  the  other  programs  that  have  been  submitted,  with 
“ all  the  statistics  and  with  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  any- 
■ ' one  to  know.  But  when  it  comes  to  firming  these  programs  down 
■ ! through  this  long  rigid  setup  of  departments,  then  the  programs  lose 
; their  value;  and  before  they  get  to  the  community  they  have  no  mean- 
ing  whatsoever. 

I would  beseech  this  Commission  today  to  recognize  that  the  most 
important  thing  they  could  recommend  is  a program  that  will  over- 
^ come  the  many  disadvantages  in  the  area  of  skills.  This  is  one  of  the 
^ ; most  immediate  problems  that  needs  to  be  met  in  this  community. 
^ And  I submit  to  you  this  job-opportunity  training  program  in  the 
!> ! craft  trades  that  has  not  been  provided  in  this  community,  and  every- 
^ body  knows  why.  Thank  you. 

P I Mr.  Lyons:  Next  we  will  hear  from  Mrs.  Claryce  Braddix,  a citizen 
^ representing  herself. 

e I 
0 

1 Mrs.  Braddix:  Reasons  for  Youth  Violence 

e 

Mrs.  Braddix:  Thank  you.  I am  here  as  a citizen  and  a mother, 
i Everybody  talks  about  East  St.  Louis  — its  problems  — but  one  of  our 
I major  problems  is  just  barely  touched  on.  Employment  is  very  im- 
^ portant.  If  there  were  more  children  in  here  employed  they  wouldn’t 
have  time  to  think  of  violence.  As  you  know,  we  had  violence  in  our 
city  about  three  weeks  ago,  but  it  wasn’t  important  enough  — this 
^ didn’t  mean  enough  for  our  mayor  to  even  call  a special  meeting  of 
^ the  committees  he  had  formed  to  investigate  this.  The  date  had  been 
set  for  a committee  meeting,  and  this  was  good  enough  — we  could 
wait  until  then.  The  violence  cost  the  merchants  $500,000  and  the  city 
$4,000  in  taxes.  They  claim  all  fingers  are  pointed  at  IMPACT  House. 
This  is  where  all  the  hoodlums  meet.  They  caused  the  destruction. 
With  $500,000  they  could  become  constructive,  with  guidance  and 
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leadership.  There  are  people  here  in  the  audience  — educated,  intel- 
ligent. These  kids  begged  for  guidance  from  adults;  but  you  think  the 
IMPACT  House  is  a place  that  houses  reptiles,  poisonous  snakes,  not 
people.  These  are  Negro  children,  they  don’t  matter. 

Police  brutality  — it’s  a real  thing  in  our  city,  a very  real  thing. 
They  begged  — on  the  first  day  of  August  the  Mayor  set  up  a commit- 
tee to  investigate  police  brutality.  They  begged  to  have  a policeman 
on  the  committee  so  that  all  the  truth  could  be  found  out.  If  they 
weren’t  aware  of  them,  which  they  are,  then  they  could  very  well 
become  aware  of  them.  They  refused  this.  That  was  the  first  day  of 
August  this  year.  Until  now,  this  committee  has  taken  no  action,  but 
the  problem’s  real.  So  the  kids  rebelled.  They  don’t  want  to  be  beat 
on,  they’re  tired  of  being  beat  on.  So  what  do  they  do?  The  first  time 
police  come  along  and  abuse  them,  then  violence  breaks  out.  And  all 
things  are  directed  at  the  kids.  If  these  kids  at  IMPACT  are  bad,  why 
should  we  go  to  the  Boy  Scouts  or  to  Sunday  School?  Those  aren’t  the 
kids  that  need  the  guidance;  basically  they’re  good  anyway,  it’s  the 
bad  ones  that  need  it.  But,  in  our  city,  if  we  go  down  there  with  this, 
the  doors  are  slammed  in  our  faces.  Nobody  hears  us.  Lock  them  up. 
This  is  it.  Nobody  hears  us,  and  we  do  go.  So  this  is  our  problem.  Our 
children.  But  they  aren’t  going  to  take  it.  However,  if  there  was  some- 
thing for  them  to  do  they  wouldn’t  have  time  to  be  out  in  the  street. 

Any  child  from  the  age  of  15  upwards  can  go  into  a tavern  and  buy 
liquor.  He  can  go  into  any  place  where  there’s  gambling  and  gamble. 
And  you  know  what?  Our  policemen  are  right  there  indulging  in  it 
with  them.  But  the  minute  he  says  something  to  one,  and  he  says 
something  back,  he  gets  hit  on  the  head.  But  this  isn’t  police  brutality, 
and  this  is  why  the  Negro  youth  in  East  St.  Louis  is  fighting  back.  He’s 
fighting  back  because  he  doesn’t  get  the  guidance,  he  doesn’t  get  the 
leadership  that  he  needs;  so  he  strikes  back  the  only  way  he  knows 
how,  with  violence. 

Three  weeks  ago  had  you  come  to  Fifteenth  and  Broadway  you 
would  have  thought  maybe  you  were  in  Vietnam,  not  the  USA.  I’ll 
venture  to  say  at  least  75  percent  of  our  entire  law  enforcement  body 
in  Illinois  was  there.  They  were  there  helmeted,  all  with  riot  guns,  f 
shotguns,  and  machine  guns,  with  three  or  four  hundred  children  on  ; 
the  corners.  Where  were  their  parents?  I don’t  know.  I wish  I knew  ! 
this  answer  too,  because  they  are  our  children.  I was  there  because  my  c 
child  was  there.  Had  a balloon  burst  loudly  in  the  crowd  there  would  1 
have  been  a massacre.  But  this  was  unimportant.  This  was  not  im- 
portant enough  to  call  a special  meeting. 

A committee  has  been  set  up  to  investigate  this,  but  until  now 
nothing  has  happened.  So  this  is  what  we  face.  A Negro  child  is  killed; 
it’s  justifiable  homicide.  A white  child  is  killed;  it’s  murder.  There  is  ; 
no  need  for  this,  and  if  you  can,  please  find  some  way  to  help  us  here, 
we  need  help  with  this  problem  very  badly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Mr.  James  L.  Epps,  a real  estate  broker. 
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Mr.  Epps:  Freeing  Up  Housing  for  Negroes 

Mr.  Epps:  Thank  you.  To  Senator  Douglas  and  to  the  panel  mem- 
bers, I am  a real  estate  broker  here  in  East  St.  Louis.  Also  Chairman 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP.  Specifically,  Senator  Douglas,  I 
would  like  to  address  some  of  my  comments  primarily  in  regards  to 
the  program  that  you  have  mentioned  regarding  dispersal  as  a means 
of  alleviating  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  ghettos.  I might  add  I 
was  born  and  reared  here  in  East  St.  Louis.  Until  the  Forties,  south 
of  Broadway  was  considered  the  Negro  area  and,  of  course,  during  the 
Forties  — during  the  War,  I think  it  was  — the  first  mass  of  Negroes 
moved  west  in  the  town.  Later  on,  into  the  Fifties,  they  began  to  go 
east  of  Bond  Avenue  and  now,  of  course,  they’re  going  north  and 
northeast  in  the  city.  The  thing  that  has  happened  along  with  this 
dispersal  is  the  fact  that  as  the  Negroes  have  moved  in,  as  is  happening 
in  many  areas  throughout  the  country,  the  white  people  who  were  for- 
merly residents  of  the  community  have  moved  out.  So  the  question 
that  I ask  hinges  on  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  here  to- 
day, particularly  regarding  some  comments  that  Mr.  Smith  made 
having  to  do  with  integration. 

And,  of  course,  I ask  the  question:  Is  integration  in  housing  a de- 
sirable goal?  And  if  this  is  true,  then  somehow  — I don’t  know  if  this 
Commission  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  answers;  I don’t  know 
if  the  individuals  here  in  the  audience  will  be  able  to  have  answers 
for  the  particular  questions  — but  somehow  this  question  will  have  to 
be  reconciled.  That  is,  once  these  communities  begin  to  become  inte- 
grated — Negroes  begin  to  move  in  — what  is  going  to  be  the  stabiliz- 
ing factors  there,  so  that  three  to  five  to  ten  years  later  they  will  not 
become  totally  all-Negro  neighborhoods?  To  me,  if  integration  is  a 
desirable  goal,  then  an  all-Negro  neighborhood  is  not  getting  to  the 
problem  of  integration.  I think,  as  I said,  somehow  this  question  is 
not  only  here  in  East  St.  Louis.  This  is  not  just  a local  problem,  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems  all  over  the  country.  I hope 
that  somehow  in  making  recommendations  when  you  return  to  Wash- 
ington you  will  come  up  with  some  answers  to  this  particular  question. 

I also  noted  that  in  your  proposal.  Senator  Douglas,  you  mentioned 
the  utilization  of  FHA-  and  VA-reposesssed  homes  as  a means  of 
achieving  this  goal.  Here  in  my  hand  is  a list  of  available  houses  in 
i the  St.  Clair  and  Madison  County  area  that  have  been  repossessed. 

Also  I have  a list  of  FHA  homes  here.  Now,  for  the  most  part,  these 
I houses  are  managed  locally  by  Caucasian  real  estate  brokers.  Now, 

I they  have  not  shown  these  houses  to  Negroes  that  are  on  the  perimeter 
>|>  of  the  city  where  the  larger  subdivisions  are  and  where  these  houses 
i are  located. 

Along  with  these  available  houses  there’s  also  the  problem  of  em- 
i ployment.  As  you  know,  when  these  houses  are  sold,  the  real  estate 
; brokers  for  the  FHA  are  responsible  for  the  repairing  of  these  homes. 

During  the  time  that  the  houses  are  vacant  the  proper  management 
'!  brokers  are  also  responsible  for  maintaining  these  houses.  Now,  not  a 
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single  Negro  touches  these  houses  during  the  time  that  they  are  pre- 
pared, and  maintained.  This  even  goes  for  mopping  the  floors,  wash- 
ing the  windows,  conditioning  the  floors.  Not  to  say  anything  at  all 
about  your  painting  or  plumbing  or  your  heating  — anything  of  this 
sort. 

This  is  a tremendous  problem.  I have  seen  license  plates  on  auto- 
mobiles of  the  repairmen  that  are  from  Missouri.  Many  of  the  men 
who  are  the  repairmen  for  these  homes  come  all  the  way  from  Poplar 
Bluff,  Missouri,  here  to  East  St.  Louis,  where  we  have  a very  high 
incidence  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  among  Negro 
males.  This  is  another  problem  that  must  be  reconciled.  Federal  funds 
are  being  used,  and  in  some  cases  these  homes  are  in  predominantly 
Negro  subdivisions,  yet  not  a single  Negro  contractor  touches  these 
homes.  That  even  goes  so  far  as  to  cutting  the  grass.  The  contractors 
who  have  this  job  are  all  Caucasians.  They  cut  the  grass;  they  trim 
the  hedges;  they  are  paid  for  this.  Federal  funds  are  involved.  Not  one 
Negro  is  included  in  on  this. 

And  I would  also  like  to  make  some  recommendations  — insofar  as 
the  red  tape  has  been  mentioned  — about  processing  of  the  applica- 
tions, for  instance,  for  the  Denverside  program,  for  the  Central  City 
program,  and  for  ordinary  FHA  applications  — FHA  and  VA.  It 
seems  as  though  housing  problems  in  this  area  are  so  acute  that  what 
is  needed  is  a local  HUD  office  here  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  particu- 
lar community.  We  have  one  in  St.  Louis;  however,  it  will  not  serve 
the  needs  of  this  particular  community.  We  have  to  go  to  Springfield, 
and  we  have  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  in  some  instances  all  the  way  to 
Washington  before  these  applications  are  finally  completed. 

I also  would  like  to  make  a recommendation  for  incentive  to  the 
building  industry,  that  some  concessions  be  made,  such  as  in  the 
points  that  are  charged  to  the  seller;  so  that  the  homebuilder  will  be 
able  to  make  up  the  difference  in  money  whereby  he  built  on  a private 
basis.  This  would  be  an  added  incentive  to  build  in  the  ghetto,  to 
build  low-income  and  middle-income  housing  for  Negroes.  This  is  an 
area  that  has  been  almost  exclusively  bypassed  here  in  this  town  with 
rare  exceptions.  The  middle-class  Negro  has  not  had  a large  scale  of 
homes  available  to  him.  This  is  another  very  serious  problem  in  this 
particular  community.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  testify?  I want  to 
thank  you  all  for  coming.  We've  had  some  lively  sessions,  some  frank 
talk.  It’s  the  way  it  should  be.  We’re  very  appreciative,  and  we’ll  do 
our  best.  I want  to  thank  Mr.  Lyons  for  presiding,  and  to  thank  the 
Commission  members  for  coming  great  distances.  This  concludes  the 
hearing. 

(Adjournment.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ILLINOIS  STATE  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON 

When  my  esteemed  friend,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  asked  me  to  testify,  it  was 
suggested  that  among  other  things  I should  speak  on  the  state’s  role  in  meeting 
the  urban  crisis. 
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This  is  not  an  easy  assignment,  coming  from  Illinois  where  we  recently  had  a 
six-month  legislative  session  which,  with  the  exception  of  a few  housing  bills,  in 
reality  pretended  that  Illinois  and  the  Nation  face  no  urban  crisis.  We  did 
authorize  the  School  Problems  Commission  to  establish  a subcommittee  to  study 
the  urban  school  situation,  and  we  did  adopt  a resolution  I introduced  calling  for 
a study  of  possible  State  aid  to  cities  on  tbe  basis  of  need.  But  action  of  substance 
did  not  take  place,  and  I suggest  to  your  Commission  that  it  is  not  likely  to  take 
place  within  the  next  few  years.  The  reasons  include  these: 

(1)  State  legislative  bodies  are  almost  totally  without  staff.  This  makes  in-depth 
probes  rare  between  sessions.  And  during  a session  when  we  must  vote  on  4,200 
bills  in  Illinois,  for  example,  we  hardly  have  time  to  hastily  read  the  bills,  answer 
our  mail,  take  phone  calls,  listen  to  the  legitimate  pleadings  of  lobbyists,  and  keep  a 
few  political  fences  mended.  This  means  that  to  a great  extent  that  even  the  most 
dedicated  legislator  must  react  to  pressures  rather  than  needs. 

(2)  State  legislative  bodies  are  representative  in  many  respects.  There  are  lawyers, 
doctors,  journalists,  businessmen,  farmers,  housewives  and  funeral  directors  in  our 
midst.  But  economically  we  are  all  in  the  upper-  or  middle-income  brackets.  There 
are  no  poor  in  the  legislative  chambers.  And  those  of  us  who  try  to  speak  for  the 
poor  often  find  honorable,  capable  colleagues  unable  to  comprehend  the  problems 
faced  by  the  poor.  These  colleagues  represent  public  opinion  as  they  hear  it,  as 
expressed  by  the  articulate  within  their  districts.  The  poor  and  desperate,  who  may 
not  even  know  we  are  in  session,  are  audibly  silent. 

(3)  State  legislative  bodies  have  historically  been  the  “happy  hunting  ground” 
for  powerful  economic  interests.  Up  to  this  point,  these  special  interests  have  been 
too  shortsighted  to  see  that  they  have  a great  stake  in  the  lifting  of  the  cities. 

(4)  The  financial  problems  which  states  face  in  maintaining  existing  programs 
almost  preclude  serious  innovative  programs  to  meet  urban  problems.  California 
is  a prime  example:  Governor  Reagan  ran  on  a platform  of  reducing  costs,  but 
ended  up  with  the  largest  budget  increase  of  any  state  in  U.S.  history.  In  the  past 
session  in  Illinois  we  tried  to  get  $2  million  for  a desperately  needed  vocational 
training  program  for  the  East  St.  Louis  area,  but  it  was  voted  down.  In  the  minds 
of  a majority  of  my  colleagues,  existing  state  programs  took  priority  in  the  budget. 

(5)  In  many  cases  the  structure  of  state  government  makes  effective  aid  to  the 
cities  difficult.  While  I have  initiated  action  for  a study  of  possible  state  aid  to 
cities  on  the  basis  of  need,  there  is  a real  constitutional  question  whether  any 
direct  state  aid  is  possible,  even  excluding  the  need  factor.  In  neighboring  Ken- 
tucky, state  aid  to  cities  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  I could  cite,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  states  to 
play  the  major  role  in  meeting  what  is  not  only  an  urban  problem,  but  an  urban 
crisis.  Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  see  the  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
by  decisive  action,  prove  these  words  incorrect. 

Among  things  which  states  can  effectively  do  within  their  present  structure  with 
no  sizable  additional  outlay  of  funds: 

(a)  Improve  the  quality  of  police  work.  I' am  attaching  a copy  of  a talk  I made 
to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  10  days  ago,  “Riots  in  Illinois  History.”  ^ 
While  the  basic  cause  of  riots  has  never  been  improper  police  work,  the  relationship 
between  the  police  and  an  aggrieved  group  in  society  — the  Negro  today,  and  labor 
in  the  days  of  the  Haymarket  and  Pullman  riots  — has  frequently  been  the  spark 
which  has  ignited  violence.  States  can  see  that  police  have  adequate  salaries  and 
training,  including  some  training  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 

(b)  States  must  see  that  all  citizens  are  given  equal  educational  opportunities. 
This  means  improving  the  inner  city  curriculum  offering,  the  student-teacher  ratio, 

I and  somehow  offering  an  incentive  to  the  finest  teachers  to  stay  with  those  who 
i need  help  the  most.  States  can  also  encourage  suburban  and  rural  high  schools  to 
\ have  exchange  students  — not  only  with  Argentina  and  Finland  — but  also  with 
jj  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis. 

(c)  A great  resource  that  as  yet  has  not  been  fully  tapped  is  the  state  university. 
I Unfortunately,  up  to  this  point  there  has  been  tragically  little  difference  between 
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the  type  of  program  offered  at  the  Chicago  Campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  and  the  campus  at  Urbana.  Future  university  campuses  in  Illinois  and 
other  states  should  consciously  be  planned  to  help  meet  our  urban  problems,  and 
not  be  removed  from  the  realities  of  the  needs  of  today’s  society. 

(d)  States  can  make  clear  that  all  citizens  have  the  right  to  rent  or  purchase 
property  wherever  they  want.  This  will  not  drastically  alter  present  housing  pat- 
terns, but  gives  hope  to  people  who  need  it  and  establishes  a principle  which  is 
fundamentally  sound. 

(e)  Employment  programs  should  be  re-evaluated  constantly,  as  should  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

(f)  Welfare  programs  need  restudy,  and  here  the  Federal  Government  could 
help  by  permitting  the  states  more  flexibility,  while  insisting  on  minimum  standards. 

Other  items  could  be  added,  but  these  are  sound  suggestions  which  will  cost 
the  states  little  and  should  bring  great  dividends. 

Having  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  group  which  may  help  to  shape  the 
methods  by  which  our  Nation  meets  this  urban  challenge  is  also  a good  chance  to 
put  in  a word  for  the  types  of  Federal  programs  I hope  you  will  at  least  carefully 
research  and  consider.  Here  are  a few: 

(1)  I am  attaching  a copy  of  a speech^  given  to  the  Springfield  Press  Club  in 

May  urging  a program  of  Federal  income-sharing  with  the  cities.  It  has  a sliding 
scale  of  support,  recognizing  that  the  heavily  populated  areas  have  more  severe 
problems,  but  offers  some  assistance  to  all  cities.  This  should  be  given  to  the  cities 
with  a minimum  of  controls,  so  that  really  innovated  programs  can  result.  Under  : 
this  plan,  St.  Louis  would  receive  .142,600,000,  East  St.  Louis  $2,451,360,  and  Chicago 
$266,280,300.  It  should  be  able  to  halt  the  vicious  cycle  of  increasing  property 
taxes,  which  causes  people  to  leave  the  city,  which  causes  a further  increase  in  i 
property  taxes,  etc.  The  annual  cost  of  this  program  would  be  $3  billion  — enough  ! 
to  drastically  improve  the  quality  of  city  living,  about  one-tenth  of  what  we  are  now  i 
spending  in  Vietnam,  less  than  one-half  of  1 percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  | 
and  less  than  the  annual  increase  in  tax  revenues  which  the  Federal  Government  | 
experiences,  assuming  a constant  tax  levy.  i 

The  cities  face  great  difficulties  because  of  their  tax  structure  and  need  help  | 
that  is  not  of  a categorical  nature. 

(2)  There  has  been  much  talk  about  a negative  income  tax  or  a guaranteed  in-  | 
come.  There  are  problems  with  any  such  program,  one  of  the  problems  being  its  j 
political  acceptability.  But  many  who  live  on  poverty’s  edge  could  be  helped  if  I 
this  concept  were  applied  to  two  groups:  Those  over  65  years  of  age  and  those  < 
employed  who  are  paid  below  a livable  wage.  I believe  the  American  public  would  • 
support  programs  to  help  these  two  groups.  I am  having  research  done  right  now  ( 
on  what  the  cost  of  such  programs  would  be  at  various  levels,  and  when  that  is  i 
available,  I will  forward  it  to  your  Commission. 

(3)  All  able-bodied  people  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  who  are  18  years 
of  age  or  over  should  have  the  chance  to  work.  To  the  extent  that  this  work 
opportunity  can  be  provided  by  private  industi-y  rather  than  the  government,  to 
that  extent  we  will  have  a healthier  program.  But  industry  needs  greater  incen- 
tives to  employ  those  who  have  not  developed  good  work  habits,  and  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  a long  period.  A program  for  these  people  might  include 
80  percent  payment  of  the  employee’s  wage  for  the  hrst  year  of  employment,  pro- 
viding they  are  learning  a skill,  50  percent  the  second  year,  and  20  percent  the 
third  year.  Many  a cabinetmaker,  printer,  or  other  industrial  employer  might 
welcome  such  a program. 

(4)  We  need  to  re-evaluate  the  present  means  of  communicating  job  opportuni- 
ties. The  recent  experience  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Studio  in  Chicago  is 
graphic  illustration  of  this,  when  they  were  swamped  with  25,000  phone  calls  from 
job-seekers  when  they  offered  situations  over  the  radio. 

(5)  The  multiplicity  of  governmental  units  should  permit  some  experimenting 
with  susidized  public  transportation,  which  may  be  cheaper  than  constantly  build- 
ing more  expensive  expressways,  which  in  turn  invites  more  traffic.  Good,  inex- 
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pensive  transportation  must  be  made  available  from  the  pockets  of  unemployment 
in  the  city  to  the  areas  where  jobs  are  arailable,  but  housing  may  not  be.  In 
Chicago  the  Tri-Faith  Employment  Program  found  that  less  tlian  one  in  five  of 
the  applicants  seeking  jobs  owned  automobiles.  Fhis  means  public  transportation 
must  play  a key  role  if  many  of  these  people  are  to  lind  work  at  a livable  wage. 

(6)  The  draft  should  be  almost  universal  in  application,  and  those  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  who  have  no  skills,  can  jjerhaps  spend  half  of  their  two-year 
military  period  learning  skills  which  will  help  the  Nation’s  defense,  as  well  as 
the  Nation’s  economy. 

(7)  Whether  it  is  called  a rent  supplement,  or  a lease  program,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  some  major  emphasis  in  this  area  is  essential  for  any  sound  housing  pro- 
gram. Present  Federal  appropriations  are  hopelessly  inadecpiate. 

(8)  I am  meeting  with  some  of  the  major  housing  developers  of  the  Nation, 
trying  to  develop  a program  which  recognizes  two  realities:  first,  that  the  ghetto 
is  by  its  nature  undesirable,  and  housing  opjxjrtunities  must  be  provided  in  new 
suburbs;  secondly,  that  the  ghetto  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  at  least  another  three 
decades,  and  we  must  make  it  as  livable  as  possible,  with  decent  housing  and  sani- 
tation standards  there.  I hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  at  least  one  proposed  solution 
to  this  complex  problem  within  two  months. 

(9)  Our  air  and  water  pollution  laws  needs  strengthening.  I confess  it  was  dis- 
heartening to  read  in  yesterday’s  newspapers  that  a major  offender  in  the  water 
pollution  field,  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  plans  to  continue  polluting  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan.  If  those  who  heard  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  take  firm, 
imaginative  steps  to  halt  their  own  pollution  activities,  then  the  President  ought 
to  see  that  there  is  a shake-up  at  the  highest  levels  of  that  organization. 

(10)  We  need  more  Federal  encouragement  to  states  for  conservation  programs. 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  some  of  us  are  trying  to  get  a good  park  in  heavily 
populated  Madison  County,  along  the  Mississippi  River  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
started  their  famous  trek.  If  additional  Federal  encouragement  were  available  in 
the  form  of  more  funding,  I would  be  more  confident  about  winning  this  battle 
for  the  people. 

I could  go  on  but  I have  taken  too  much  of  your  time  already.  You  have  my 
best  wishes  as  you  tackle  the  most  important  domestic  problem  we  face. 
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Washington,  D.C. 


Commission  Members  Present:  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  David 
L.  Baker,  Hugo  Black,  Jr.,  Lewis  Davis,  John  DeGrove,  Ezra 
Ehrenkrantz,  Alex  Feinber(;,  Jeh  V.  Johnson,  John  Lyons,  Richard 
W.  O’Neill,  Richard  Ravitch,  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith, 
Coleman  Woodbury. 

The  final  two-days  of  public  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C,, 
began  with  a session  on  improving  housing  and  neighborhoods 
in  the  crowded  inner  city. 


Shaw  Junior  High  School 

7th  and  Rhode  Island  Avenues,  N.W. 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Morning,  October  28,  1967 

HOUSING  IN  THE  INNER  CITY 

Introduction 

Mr.  Douglas:  Our  Commission  is  delighted  to  be  here  at  the  Shaw 
Junior  Higli  School  today.  T he  Commission’s  first  meeting  was  held 
last  May  in  Washington,  D.C.  Since  that  time  we  have  held  hearings 
in  17  cities,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  We  have  heard  about  450 
witnesses.  We  have  spent  38  days  in  hearings  and  meetings.  We  have 
been  in  slums,  blighted  areas,  urban  renewal  areas,  public  housing  and 
rehab  projects,  and  have  visited  vest  pocket  parks,  community  schools, 
and  poverty  organizations. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  see  as  well  as  to  listen.  I think  we  have 
been  in  both  the  worst  slums  and  the  best  subsidized  housing  projects 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  very  best  of  which  was  designed  by  a 
member  of  our  Commission,  Mrs.  Smith.  We  are  now  concluding  our 
public  hearings. 

The  President  asked  our  Commission  to  examine  a number  of  very 
specific  problems.  First,  we  were  asked  to  determine  how  an  abun- 
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dance  of  housing  could  be  supplied  to  Americans  with  low  incomes. 
How  can  we  reach  the  goal  of  the  1949  Housing  Act  — that  every  Ameri- 
can family  should  live  in  a decent  house  in  a suitable  living  environ- 
ment? That  is  the  most  important  issue  before  this  Commission.  How 
it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  inner  city  is  the  essence  of  our  hearings 
here  this  morning. 

In  addition,  we  were  asked  by  the  President  and  by  Congress  to 
examine  the  problems  of  zoning  and  land  use,  development  standards, 
building  codes,  housing  codes,  local  and  state  fiscal  and  taxation  mat- 
ters, and  Federal  taxation  as  it  affects  housing. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  examine  each  of  these  issues  at  every  hear- 
ing. We  therefore  try  to  concentrate  on  specific  subjects  or  issues 
during  each  session. 

Today  we  will  examine  the  problems  of  housing  in  the  inner  city. 
Tomorrow  we  look  at  zoning  and  land  use  and  the  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment structure  and  finance  in  the  outer  city  and  larger  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  addition,  we  shall  tour  the  Shaw  area  this  afternoon 
before  we  hold  a business  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  one  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Chloethiel 
Woodard  Smith,  is  a resident  of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and,  in  my  judgment,  humane  and  able  architects 
in  the  United  States.  She  builds  well  and  she  builds  for  people.  As 
I said,  I think  the  best  example  of  moderate-income  housing  we  have 
seen  anywhere  in  the  country  was  her  work  in  St.  Louis. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  ask  those  members  who  live  in  the  area 
where  we  are  meeting  to  preside  at  our  hearings  in  those  places.  I am 
therefore  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Smith  to  preside  at  our  meeting  today  and 
tomorrow. 

I should  also  say  that  when  we  finish  with  the  questions  of  our  three 
main  witnesses,  we  will  welcome  testimony  from  those  in  the  audience 
I who  wish  to  be  heard.  We  will  hear  from  as  many  people  as  we  have 
I time  for,  and  if  we  cannot  finish  by  12:30,  we  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  heard  at  our  meeting  tomorrow  morning  or  tomorrow 
I afternoon. 

Now,  I want  to  call  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith,  distinguished 
I architect  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  preside  at  this  meeting. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Douglas.  I think  it  is 
important  that  we  get  started,  because  everyone  has  a lot  to  say,  so 
let  me  tell  you  about  the  three  witnesses: 

We  will  hear  first  from  Reverend  Fauntroy,  who  works  with  the 
daily  problems  of  trying  to  rejuvenate  the  Shaw  neighborhood  of 
Washington  which  surrounds  this  school.  What  are  the  problems? 
What  seem  to  be  the  solutions? 

Next,  we  want  to  tap  Dr.  Morgan’s  long  experience  and  study  to 
i!  ask  about  his  philosophy  of  community.  What  is  a good  community? 

] How  do  we  attain  it,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  central  city  of 
i!  the  metropolis? 

j Finally,  we  want  the  prospective  of  Miss  Lowe’s  recent  and  extensive 
ij  survey  of  what  cities  are  attempting  to  do  across  the  land.  Do  certain 


keys  to  success  for  the  inner  city  emerge?  Are  the  trends  hopeful  or 
otherwise? 

I would  like  to  introduce  the  Reverend  Walter  E.  FauntroyA  who 
recently  was  named  by  President  Johnson  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
new  City  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Reverend  Fauntroy. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  REV.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Commission.  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  important  series  of  hearings.  I want  first  to  welcome 
Senator  Douglas  to  our  community.  We  know  of  your  unfailing  ef- 
forts, Senator,  to  give  our  Nation  enlightened  and  creative  leadership 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  our  central  cities.  We  warmly  appre- 
ciate the  keen  and  responsive  ear  you  always  turned  to  us  on  District 
of  Columbia  problems  as  well  as  those  of  civil  rights  across  the  Nation. 
The  President  could  not  have  chosen  a better  person  to  head  this 
Commission  than  yourself. 

I need  not  pause  here  to  tell  members  of  the  Commission  that  the 
crisis  in  our  cities  is  the  most  urgent  and  crucial  problem  facing  our 
country  today,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  urban  riots  that  have  swept 
our  cities  in  recent  months  have  spoken  eloquently  and  tragically  to 
that  point.  1 need  not  remind  you  that  our  inner  cities  are  becoming 
increasingly  reservations  for  our  poor  and  largely  Negro  masses  while 
being  ringed  by  bedroom  satellites  that  are  the  refuge  of  the  affluent 
and  the  white  citizens  of  our  community.  I need  not  warn  you  that 
if  our  Nation  continues  this  trend  toward  poor,  black  central  cities 
and  rich,  white  suburban  citizens  domestic  disaster  is  inevitable. 

All  of  us  know  tliat  the  Negro  American  bears  increasingly  the  pain- 
ful brunt  of  the  systematic  strangulation  of  our  cities,  that  we  are 
caught  in  a vicious  cycle  by  which  we  are  confronted  with  housing  in 
which  we  are  exploited,  trying  to  send  our  children  to  schools  that 
are  neglected  in  which  they  receive  an  inferior  education,  thus  forcing 
them  to  take  lower-paying  jobs  and,  in  turn,  again  live  in  housing 
that  is  exploited,  and  to  send  their  children  to  schools  with  marginal 
education  and  to  take  the  lowest  paying  job,  return  to  the  ghetto  — 
so  the  cycle  goes  on  and  on. 

Renew  with  People  in  the  Area 

I want  to  welcome  the  Commission  here  today  to  the  Shaw  commu- 
nity, a community  that  is  desperately  trying  to  break  that  vicious 

^ Pastor,  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.  President,  Model  Inner 
City  Community  Organization  (MICCO).  Director,  Washington  Bureau,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Vice-chairman,  1966  White  House  Conference 
“To  Fulfill  These  Rights”;  D.C.  Coordinator  for  Civil  Rights  March  on  Washington, , 
1963.  Board  member,  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee;  Washington  Planning 
and  Housing  Association;  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies;  United 
Planning  Organization;  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights;  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Conservation. 
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cycle  and  remove  it  in  three  ways  — with  the  people  who  live  here,  by 
the  people  who  live  here,  and  for  the  people  who  live  in  this  com- 
munity. And  without  going  into  too  much  detail  about  the  Model 
Inner  City  Community  Organization  [MICCO]  or  about  the  Shaw 
community  area,  I simply  suggest  in  my  remarks  this  morning  that 
this  kind  of  attack  on  the  problems  of  our  communities  is  the  only 
remaining  hope,  in  my  judgment,  of  dealing  effectively  with  them. 
I think  if  we  are  to  meaningfully  deal  with  slums  and  blight,  we  must 
first  renew  our  communities  through  the  central  cities  with  the  people 
who  live  in  them.  And  by  that  I mean  we  must  be  involved  with 
people  who  live  in  the  affected  areas,  in  the  slum  areas.  They  must  be 
involved  in  the  planning  of  an  area  and  its  renewal  as  planning  is 
developed,  and  not  after  planning  has  proceeded  and  been  concluded 
on  the  part  of  public  agencies. 

We  all  know  the  tragic  history  of  urban  renewal  in  some  commu- 
nities and  in  the  Nation  that  has  resulted  in  the  systematic  removal 
of  poor  people  generally  and  Negro  people  particularly  from  valuable 
downtown  land.  And  we  feel  that  people  need  to  be  provided  the  kind 
of  confidence,  the  kind  of  resources  to  organize  themselves,  to  partici- 
pate in  planning  as  it  develops,  with  the  necessary  skills  to  lend  pro- 
fessional form  to  their  views  as  to  how  their  community  should  be 
renewed.  Most  important,  we  feel  our  communities  have  to  be  re- 
newed by  the  people  who  live  in  the  area.  And  by  that  I simply  mean 
people  who  live  in  our  depressed  ghettos  ought  to  the  extent  possible 
make  the  money  involved  in  the  renewal  of  a ghetto. 

The  tragedy  of  public  spending  across  our  country  on  housing  for 
the  poor  is  that  you  can  go,  for  example,  through  thousands  of  public 
housing  units  built  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And  yet  not  one  person  living  in  that  housing  made  one 
cent  laying  the  brick  or  putting  in  the  electric  fixtures,  or  putting  in 
the  plastering  or  painting.  That  money  was  made  by  the  same  system 
that  provides  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  electricians,  and  plumb- 
ers with  funds  to  go  to  the  suburban  communities  and  buy  housing. 
We  do  not  mean  with  the  title  “public  housing,”  but  housing  which 
is  publicly  supported  housing  anyway.  We  call  it  FHA  and  other 
federally  financed  housing. 

Equip  Ghetto  Residents  with  Building  Skills 

If  we  are  meaningfully  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  economic  se- 
curity in  our  inner  cities,  we  have  got  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  who  live  in  the  ghettos  to  make  the  money  involved  through 
the  labor  of  their  hands.  For  that  reason  we  hope  in  Shaw  and,  we 
hope,  in  communities  across  the  Nation,  training  programs  will  be 
focused  upon  the  people  in  the  communities  to  be  renewed,  to  equip 
them  with  the  skills  required  for  renewal  as  bricklayers,  as  carpenters, 
IS  electricians.  Not  only  that,  but  that  effort  will  be  made  to  involve 
;heir  more  fortunate  cousins  who  may  have  graduated  from  Tuskegee 
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or  Hampton  Institute  in  the  building  construction  trades  and  man- 
agement and  to  make  some  of  the  money  as  sub-contractors.  Because, 
here  again,  the  people  in  our  ghettos,  and  particularly  the  black 
people  in  our  ghettos,  and  their  brothers  who  are  trained  architects, 
are  not  able  to  make  the  5 percent  in  the  design  of  the  house.  Nor 
have  their  brothers,  who  are  lawyers,  been  able  to  make  the  fine 
enormous  fees  involved  in  the  processing  of  publicly  assisted  housing. 

So,  in  that  way,  we  say  the  people  in  the  communities  ought  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  making  of  the  money  involved  to  deal  with  the  severe 
problem  of  economic  security.  Not  only  that,  but  I would  agree  with 
the  growing  trend  to  stress  the  need  for  incentives  to  industry  to  locate 
in  the  ghetto  communities  in  a fashion  that  those  industries  and  busi- 
nesses not  only  serve  the  people  there  but  sustain  them.  By  that  I 
mean  simply  that  in  the  simple  construction  of  housing  with  Federal  I 
assistance  we  know  there  are  a lot  of  refrigerators  that  will  be  sold, 
a lot  of  stoves  that  will  be  sold.  Effort  should  be  made,  working  with  i 
small  businessmen  in  the  ghettos,  through  small  business  develop- 
ment assistance,  to  enable  them  to  handle  the  franchises  for  the  sale 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  will  go  into  the  ghetto  community. 

The  ghetto  community  needs  to  be  developed  not  only  by  the  ! 
people,  not  only  by  the  construction  skills  that  must  be  imparted  to  ( 
the  people,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  businesses  and  business  opportu- 
nities that  are  made  available.  This,  in  a fashion  that  the  people  bene-  j 
fit  from  the  businesses  not  only  through  the  service  but  through  the  ; 
sustenance  of  owning  them. 

Finally,  I wanted  to  say,  in  light  of  the  automation  revolution  that  J 
is  sweeping  our  country,  an  effort  has  to  be  made  toward  job  develop- 
ment in  the  realm  of  human  services.  With  an  automation  revolution  f 
that  is  displacing  people  at  the  rate  of  35,000  people  a week  or  2 mil- 
lion a year  from  unskilled  jobs,  we  will  never  deal  with  the  central  1 
city  problem  until  we  put  people  to  work  creatively,  meeting  the  i 
many  needs  of  the  community. 

I would  just  like  to  give  one  simple  need  as  a case  in  point.  I think  ; 
of  the  Teacher’s  Aid  Program,  which  has  the  prospect  of  putting  ’ 
people  now  on  public  welfare  to  work  at  a meaningful  task  of  assist- 
ing teachers  at  the  schools  that  are  overcrowded,  at  the  schools  that  i 
are  neglected,  so  the  teachers  would  be  free  to  do  teaching  and  not  ) 
essentially  discipline.  This  would  not  only  afford  many  people  who  ( 
are  on  the  marginal  level  of  income  because  of  public  welfare  to  make 
money  but  it  would  make  those  public  funds  available  to  them  with 
dignity  and  not  as  a dole.  It  would  make  money  available  to  them 
as  public  money  has  been  made  available  to  millions  of  Americans, 
which  has  led  to  independence. 


Aid  Without  Stigma  Except  for  Poor 

I found  myself  quite  disturbed  over  recent  months  by  the  fact  that 
we  in  this  country  have  a way  of  referring  to  public  funds  when  they 


are  expended  to  poor  people  in  general,  or  Negroes  in  particular,  as 
somehow  being  public  welfare.  But  when  we  expend  public  funds  for 
white  people  generally,  and  the  rich  in  particular,  we  don’t  call  it 
public  welfare;  we  call  it  something  else.  When  we  give  it  to  million- 
aires in  Texas  we  don’t  call  it  public  welfare;  we  call  it  all  depletion 
allowances.  When  we  give  to  to  millions  of  white  people  for  suburban 
housing,  we  don’t  call  it  public  welfare;  we  call  it  FHA-financed 
housing.  When  we  give  it  to  farmers  not  to  plant  crops,  we  don’t  call 
it  public  welfare;  we  call  it  farm  subsidies. 

We  have  got  to  move  to  the  point  in  this  country  where  we  cre- 
atively use  public  funds  in  a fashion  that  is  made  available  to  poor 
people  generally  with  dignity,  and  in  a fashion  that  leads  to  inde- 
pendence. When  we  can  spend  massive  sums  of  money  in  the  ghet- 
tos in  training  people  in  the  skills  of  construction  to  make  it  possible 
for  them,  in  fact,  to  build  the  houses  in  which  they  will  be  living  it 
will  be  the  kind  of  creative  use  of  public  funds  that  made  possible  the 
blossoming  of  the  West,  when  we  gave  people  land  to  till  and  land 
grant  colleges  to  educate  them  — and  then  gave  them  subsidies  when 
they  grew  too  much  food. 

So  the  most  important  aspect  I feel,  the  most  important  hope,  for 
the  renewal  of  the  ghettoes  is  to  creatively  use  public  funds  in  a fash- 
ion that  people  living  there  may  find  the  area  renewed  by  them  and 
not  simply  for  them.  Finally  I want  to  say,  if  we  are  to  renew  our 
communities  as  we  are  to  deal  with  the  slum  conditions  and  blight  in 
our  inner-city  areas,  we  have  got  to  deal  with  it  in  a fashion  that 
results  in  hope  for  these  people  who  live  there. 

Housing  must  be  in  a range  that  the  people  in  our  central  cities 
can  afford.  I need  not  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  private  enterprise 
is  simply  not  providing  houses  for  lower-income  people,  and  I hope 
that  our  director  of  planning  at  MICCO  will  stress  the  point  later  on 
the  changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  our  housing  legislation  to  enable 
housing  to  be  provided  in  the  volume  necessary  to  deal  with  central 
city  problems  in  the  lower-  and  moderate-income  range.  And  if  this 
is  to  be  done,  then  we’ve  got  to  provide  massive  doses  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  the  ghettos  and  for  construction 
of  housing  within  the  range  of  people  who  live  in  the  area. 

I have  become  so  very  keenly  aware  of  this  in  our  efforts  to  survey 
and  plan  the  Shaw  area.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment has  a $15,000,000  reservation  for  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  housing.  According  to  the  plan  on  this  675  acres  and  all  of 
of  our  estimates,  we  need  far  more  than  $15,000,000.  We  need  about 
$200,000,000  for  just  this  675  acres  of  land,  to  meaningfully  transfer 
the  use  and  control  of  the  land  from  the  exploiters  of  the  poor  to  the 
people  themselves,  creatively,  through  programs  that  presently  exist 
in  our  Federal  system. 
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Homeownership  for  the  Poor 

Certainly  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  creatively  with  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  promote  homeownership  among  the  poor,  home- 
ownership  that  results  in  dignity,  homeowenrship  that  results  in 
people  utilizing  their  land  and  their  property  in  the  fashion  that  most 
Americans  utilize  their  property  and  their  land. 

As  a case  in  point  let  me  set  an  example  of  one  person  I know  living 
in  the  Shaw  community  who  has  lived  in  one  house  for  35  years.  I 
figured  out  he  has  paid  for  that  house  nearly  three  times  [in  rent]  in 
that  35  years.  And  yet,  if  the  owner  wanted  to  renew  it,  Georgetown 
type,  he  would  ask  that  gentleman  to  move  within  30  days.  Even 
though  he  had  paid  for  it  nearly  three  times  over  that  period,  he 
would  have  to  move. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  that  man  to  have  owned  that  property, 
not  only  would  he  have  dealt  with  this  problem  in  dignity  but  he 
would  have  dealt  with  this  problem  with  economic  security  in  many 
ways.  I know  this  gentleman,  and  I know  that  he  could  not  have 
owned  that  property,  because  with  seven  children  he  could  not  mus- 
ter a downpayment  for  that  house  over  35  years.  But  if  he  had  been 
able  to  do  that,  then  when  one  of  his  seven  children  had  to  go  to 
college,  he  would  not  have  had  to  go  to  the  pawnbroker  or  cross  the 
District  line  to  some  of  the  loan  sharks  to  get  him  in  school.  He  would 
have,  like  most  Americans,  mortgaged  his  property  to  send  his  child 
to  school,  and  when  he  finished  had  the  child  pay  off  the  remainder  of 
the  mortgage. 

That  is  not  possible  for  most  poor  people  in  the  central  city.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  of  ownership  not  only  de  wo  have  problems  like  that, 
we  have  also  problems  of  the  care  of  property.  We  have  got  to  move 
in  this  country,  I believe,  to  the  level  where  creatively  we  can  make 
homeownership  possible  through  assistance  programs. 

If,  for  example,  within  our  profit  philosophy  our  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  — my  church  in  this  community  — could  sponsor  rehabilitation 
of  a given  block  of  houses  and  then  rent  one  to  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion with  the  option  to  buy,  so  that  after  three  or  four  years  of  dem- 
onstrating that  he  can  and  will  pay  his  rent,  he  will  honor  his  obliga- 
tions, the  church  could  then  deed  him  that  property.  Then,  three  or 
four  years  hence,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  education  in  the  ghetto, 
he,  like  most  Americans,  could  use  his  property  for  his  own  gain. 
That  simply  is  suggesting  there  are  many  ways  we  can  improve  the 
system  of  dealing  with  ghetto  housing. 

Finally,  I know  what  I have  suggested  here  is  that  we  need  to  spend 
simply  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  our  ghettos  across  this 
Nation  not  unlike  the  dimensions  of  the  budget  suggested  by  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute. ^ There  are  those  who  are  saying  this 

^ “A  Freedom  Budget  for  All  Americans,”  drawn  up  for  a massive  attack  on  pov- 
erty, with  a suggested  expenditure  of  $185  billion  in  the  next  10  years.  See  testi- 
mony of  Bayard  Rustin,  Vol.  4 of  Hearingi,,  page  121. 
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cannot  be  done,  those  who  are  saying  our  country  is  far  too  racist  and 
far  too  limited  in  its  vision,  unable  to  grasp  problem  priorities  and 
we’ll  never  get  that  kind  of  money  spent  in  the  ghettoes  to  deal  with 
our  problems.  When  1 hear  these  pro|)hets  of  doom  speak,  I remember 
there  are  those  who  told  us,  for  example,  in  Hirmingham,  they  will 
never  change  Birmingham,  Alabama.  In  fact,  we  were  told  when  we 
were  planning  that  we  shoiddn’t  even  call  it  Birmingham;  “You 
should  call  it  Bombingham,  Alabama,  because  when  the  Negroes  get 
out  of  line  in  Birmingham,  they  bomb.’’  But  some  of  us  believed  that 
we  could  change  those  conditions.  And  we  acted  on  that  belief,  and 
that  action  resulted  at  least  in  substantive  change  in  the  law  affect- 
ing Negro  life  across  this  Nation. 

There  were  those  who  told  us  we  would  not  change  Dallas  County, 
Alabama,  and  Jim  Clark  in  Selma,  but  some  of  us  believed  in  that 
and  acted  on  that  belief  and  achieved  some  changes  in  the  voting 
right  statutes  of  our  country.  1 believe  that  while  this  kind  of  belief, 
established  believability  of  America  spending  the  kind  of  resources 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  ghetto  problems  in  the  fashion  I have  de- 
scribed them,  we  can  get  out  of  the  great  crisis  we  are  in  in  this 
country. 

Finally,  I want  to  refer  you  to  words  by  Thomas  Babington  Macau- 
lay, a 19th  century  British  historian  nearly  100  years  ago,  who  wrote 
this  to  an  American  friend  of  his.  He  said,  “Your  republic  will  be  as 
fruitfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  20th  century 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  5th  century,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from 
without,  and  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  with- 
in your  own  country  by  your  own  institutions.’’  That  quote  has  been 
a nagging  and  fearful  expression  upon  my  mind  as  I witness  the 
despair  and  the  almost  psychotic  nihilism  that  exists  among  people  in 
the  ghettos,  and  if  we  don’t  quickly  and  swiftly  and  decisively  move 
to  spend  the  necessary  funds  in  our  ghettos  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
then  Macaulay’s  prediction  will  certainly  come  true.  It  is  my  fear  that 
it  will  come  true.  It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  activity,  the  vigorous 
activity,  of  Commissions  like  this  we  can  move  to  avert  that  kind  of  a 
tragedy.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Reverend  Fauntroy.  Before  we 
go  on,  I notice  that  Mr.  Carl  Coan,  Staff  Director  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is 
here.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

I don’t  know  whether  it  has  been  explained,  but  the  way  we  usually 
handle  our  hearings,  the  three  witnesses  will  speak  and  then  the  Com- 
mission will  question  them  together  at  the  end  of  all  three  speeches. 

Arthur  E.  Morgan  ^ is  a distinguished  engineer  and  educator.  Dr. 


^ First  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  President, 
Antioch  College  1920-36.  President,  Community  Service,  Inc.,  established  1940  for 
study  of  small  communities.  Advisor  on  community  development  in  Finland,  India, 
Ghana.  Author  books  and  articles,  including  Search  for  Purpose  (1955)  and  The 
Community  of  the  Future  (1957)  . Yellow  Springs,  Ohio:  Antioch  Press. 


Morgan  is  still  working  vigorously  at  the  age  of  89  at  his  third  career 
— community  planning. 

I introduce  to  you  Dr.  Morgan. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  ARTHUR  MORGAN 


Mr.  Morgan:  I am  going  to  speak  to  you  not  on  specific  phases  of 
the  problem  but  as  to  methods  of  approach.  One  way  of  handling  hu- 
man problems  is  to  say,  “Here  we  are.  These  are  our  circumstances. 
How  can  we  make  the  most  of  them?” 

Modern  science  and  modern  technology  are  beginning  to  present  a 
different  method,  a different  approach.  We  can  ask  ourselves:  “What 
are  the  overall  purposes  we  have  in  view?  To  what  extent  may  our 
circumstances  and  our  powers  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  those 
purposes  as  a rule?” 

This  latter  method  does  not  assume  the  continuance  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  full  realization  of  our  best  aims  should  call  for  very 
new  and  very  different  conditions,  let  us  not  assume  that  they  are  im- 
possible until  we  have  carefully  examined  them.  Very  often  the  limi- 
tations to  fulfillment  or  hopes  and  aspirations  are  not  inherent  in 
things,  but  are  in  the  limitation  of  our  traditions  and  expectations 
and  our  insights.  That  second  method  of  persistently  exploring  possi- 
bilities, even  if  they  are  beyond  precedent,  may  open  the  way  to  un- 
expected values  far  beyond  our  expectations. 

Referring  to  urban  problems  we  may  say,  if  we  follow  the  first 
method:  “The  city  is  coming  to  dominate  our  culture,  that  is  the  way 
of  the  world  today  and  tomorrow.  Here  we  are.  How  do  we  make  the 
best  of  it?” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  the  second  course  of  inquiry,  we  may 
say:  “Before  we  commit  ourselves  unreservedly  to  urban  inquiries,  let 
us  critically  examine  every  possible  resource  for  human  association.” 
It  may  be  that  the  best  way  to  fulfill  human  needs  will  not  come  from 
the  city  as  we  know  it,  from  the  suburb  as  we  know  it,  or  from  the 
small  community  as  we  know  it.  Perhaps  our  undisclosed  possibilities 
for  human  life  action  are  the  fulfillment  of  possibilities  which  may 
not  be  in  existence,  that  there  may  be  better  ways  than  anything  we 
know  of. 

The  use  of  that  general  process  of  trying  to  know  all  the  circum- 
stances involved  in  our  undertaking  is  not  usual  but  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive. 

I'm  going  to  illustrate  by  a wholly  different  field  of  experience 
I had. 

After  the  Great  Miami  River  flood  in  1913  I was  asked  to  solve  the 
flood  problem  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  eight  other  cities  along  the 
Miami  River.  I determined  to  look  into  every  possible  solution, 
whether  it  was  recognized  or  not,  as  though  we  were  exploring  a new 
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world,  regardless  of  whether  that  process  ever  had  been  used.  Among 
the  possible  methods  to  consider  was  the  building  of  large  dams  for 
flood  control.  We  had  no  precedent  for  that.  Nobody  had  ever  done  it. 

For  more  than  50  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  opposed  dams 
for  flood  control.  Since  they  controlled  most  such  work  in  the  coun- 
try, the  civilian  engineers  of  the  country  had  accepted  their  judgment 
and  it  had  become  almost  the  uniform  engineering  opinion  that  the 
method  of  using  reservoirs  was  not  desirable. 

Now,  I assumed  that  that  probably  was  true,  but  we  had  a set  prin- 
ciple that  before  we  decided  we  would  look  into  every  possibility  that 
could  be  presented. 

Onc^  I was  visiting  with  Thomas  Edison  years  ago,  and  in  the  con- 
versation I turned  to  him  and  I said,  “Mr.  Edison,  do  you  have  a gen- 
eral method  for  solving  problems?”  He  said,  yes,  he  did,  and  then  he 
outlined  just  the  method  that  I have  spoken  of.  Almost  disregarding 
as  authority  the  ways  things  had  been  done,  but  examining  every  new 
or  old  possibility,  going  to  the  limit  of  finding  new  possibilities,  ex- 
amining and  comparing  and  finally  by  comparison  and  elimination, 
coming  down  to  the  answer.  He  said,  “When  I got  to  the  answer  it 
almost  always  had  no  relation  to  the  bright  hunches  I had  had.” 

People  looked  upon  his  inventions  as  being  inventions  of  a clever 
man.  They  were  the  result  of  a process  of  persistent  inquiry.  That 
process  is  fundamentally  desirable  when  we  come  to  a great  issue 
such  as  the  American  distribution  of  population,  including  the  Amer- 
ican city. 

Examine  Alternatives  to  Massive  Metropolises 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  very  sound  and  serious  questions  re- 
garding tfce  wisdom  of  committing  our  national  future  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  metropolitan  life  or  the  other  elements  of  our  population 
to  suburban  life  or  rural  life  until  thoroughgoing  and  inclusive  studies 
have  been  made.  As  we  find  them,  they  are  not  a measure  of  what  is 
possible.  They  are  a measure  of  what  has  grown  up  largely  by  habit. 

I can’t  take  time  here  to  sum  up  the  very  explicit  and  very  sugges- 
tive evidence  that  the  metropolis  has  elements  of  weakness,  has  ele- 
ments of  harm  that  are  far  more  than  casual.  For  30  years  I searched 
the  history  of  the  world  for  a case  of  a large  city  that  for  a long  pe- 
riod had  maintained  itself  by  its  own  birth  rate.  I found  not  one  case 
that  was  dependably  established. 

In  the  past  10  years  there  have  been  pretty  conclusive  studies  in  this 
country  indicating  that,  by  and  large,  our  urban  population  has  a sub- 
stantially shorter  life  than  our  non-urban  population.  That  is  not  for 
any  one  cause,  it  is  for  a combination  of  causes.  I haven’t  time  to  talk 
about  those.  I have  a little  statement  along  that  line  by  Griscom  Mor- 
gan which  I will  distribute  afterwards.^ 


^ “Hinterland  and  Metropolitan  Populations  and  America’s  Future”;  see  excerpts, 
page  380. 


Now,  we  need  to  look  not  only  at  this  disadvantage  of  the  city  and 
this  disadvantage  of  rural  life  and  this  disadvantage  of  the  suburb.  We 
need  to  think  of  what  are  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  human  satis- 
faction to  the  fulfillment  of  human  life.  What  are  all  the  factors  that 
may  interfere  with  fulfilling  it,  and  what  are  the  hopes  of  mankind 
with  reference  to  human  association?  We  need  to  look  not  only  just 
into  one  of  those  factors  or  a few  of  them,  but  to  look  into  all  of  them. 


Yellow  Springs:  Pilot  Small  City 

Some  50  years  ago  I undertook  to  possibly  bring  about  on  a small 
scale  a pilot  plan,  an  experimental  trial  of  what  could  be  done.  The 
first  job  was  to  find  physical  location  for  human  living.  I searched  the 
topographical  maps  of  the  country,  picked  out  a large  number  of  pos- 
sibilities. I took  one  of  our  engineers,  a graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  released  him  from  his  other  work,  and  had 
him  spend  a good  many  months  exploring  point  by  point  for  typical 
location  which  would  be  good  physical  sites  for  such  a development. 

Then  along  the  way  there  turned  up  one  he  had  not  examined  that 
was  very  promising.  At  the  beginning,  the  first  requirement  was  physi- 
cal setting.  Here  was  a physical  setting  that  gave  people  dignity, 
beauty,  and  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  life  which  childhood 
craves.  This  area  was  around  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  That  physically 
was  a good  place.  It  had  other  advantages.  There  were  only  about 
1,400  people  there  — not  enough  of  them  to  obstruct  exploration. 

There  were  no  destructive  patterns  of  thought  and  action.  To  use 
a word,  it  was  a blank.  There  was  a tiny  college,  a dying  college  that 
had  80  or  40  students,  and  less  than  $15,000  total  budget.  It  wasn't 
big  enough  to  be  in  the  way.  Beginning  with  that,  we  tried  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  human  wellbeing. 

The  site  was  good.  There  were  no  economic  resources  to  make  a 
living.  What  kind  of  industries  would  be  wholesome?  What  kind 
would  give  diversity  of  opportunity?  We  didn’t  go  out  and  get  indus- 
tries. We  took  our  own  young  people  and  explored  here  and  there  in 
ways  of  economic  development  that  would  give  the  maximum  of  hu- 
man satisfaction. 

A town  of  similar  size  several  miles  away  was  settled  by  honest,  able, 
intelligent  Swiss  Mennonites.  They  undertook  to  do  something  to 
keep  their  children  at  home.  They  spent  30  years  in  trying  to  build 
industries,  with  almost  total  failure.  Why  was  that  failure?  They 
hadn’t  thought  of  the  factors  involved.  They  got  right  into  the  main 
channels  of  mass  production  and  mass  distribution  where  they  were 
up  against  the  biggest  things  in  America.  We  didn’t  do  that. 

In  the  vast  expanse  of  American  industry  there  are  many,  many 
needs,  persistent  needs,  further  needs  that  aren’t  being  fulfilled. 

We  picked  out  one  here,  one  there,  over  a great  range.  Through 
several  year's  we  started  a dozen  little  industries.  We  began  some  in 
cow  sheds  and  barns  because  we  had  very  little  money.  They  gradually 
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grew  up  to  where  today  they  employ  1 ,200  people  and  do  a business 
of  about  $25,000,000  a year.  They  are  serving  not  one  kind  of  human 
need  but  many  kinds.  None  of  them  is  in  a main  channel  of  mass 
competition. 

Human  relations,  and  industrial  relations,  were  included  in  our 
picture.  We  have  good  human  industrial  relations,  for  labor  and  capi- 
tal are  not  at  war  with  each  other,  fighting  through  the  medium  of 
the  unions  and  management.  There  is  a general  attitude  of  normal 
human  beings  working  together. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  association  of  people  living  together, 
they  need  to  get  over  their  little  prejudices  and  little  barriers  of  ideas. 
A great  need  is  to  have  open  minds,  inquring  minds.  They  need  to  be 
explorers. 

In  developing  our  town,  in  pursuit  of  a spirit  of  inquiry,  we  started 
a number  of  research  jobs  in  little  cabins  where  we  could  get  a little 
start.  We  hunted  for  people  of  research  mind,  and  brought  them  in. 
This  was  a slow  job.  People  told  us  it  was  impossible  in  a town  like 
that  to  get  people  of  the  research  spirit,  and  it  was  foolish  to  try.  We 
worked  at  it.  That  spirit  grew  up  a little  bit,  a little  bit  more,  a little 
bit  more.  Today  one  of  the  plants  of  those  research  projects  has  an 
investment  in  building  and  equipment  of  over  $2,000,000.  The  annual 
budget  in  human  research  for  that  one  project  is  about  $1,250,000.  In 
the  several  research  departments  and  plants  in  that  little  town  where 
we  started  with  1,400  people  — largely  retired  farmers  — we  now  have 
150  full  time  research  scientists. 

What  does  this  do  to  a town?  Everybody  is  asking  questions.  They 
are  looking  into  this,  that,  and  the  other.  We  have  a townfull  of  spirit, 
of  inquiry  and  research. 

In  education  we  are  going  to  bring  up  another  generation  in  20 
years.  How  do  you  do  it?  We  don’t  put  them  at  a desk  and  give  them 
a choice  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  scientists  or  human  beings.  We 
require  our  young  people  to  get  acquainted  with  a wide  range  of  fun- 
damental human  interest.  And  also  to  get  acquainted  with  realities  of 
things. 

They  study  and  they  work.  They  study  here  and  they  work  all  over 
the  United  States.  Some  work  in  England  and  Japan.  One  of  them 
spent  a work  period  in  a research  project  at  the  South  Pole.  They  are 
getting  wide  experience.  They  come  back  and  they  are  growing  up, 
enlarging  our  industries  and  we  are  getting  a quality  of  universality 
there. 

We  had  a group  of  little  churches,  each  one  a little  island  by  itself 
with  little  inter-communication.  We  set  up  a community  council  of 
civic-minded  folks  who  are  interested  in  the  community  as  a whole. 
That  action  has  reacted  in  many  directions.  Just  now,  for  instance,  we 
have  united  religious  services  in  our  town  during  the  summer.  All 
religious  bodies  from  the  Catholics  to  the  Unitarians  are  pulling  to- 
gether on  that  undertaking. 

Our  local  government  was  a dead  little  local  government  controlled 
by  the  county  political  machine.  We  remade  that.  We  got  an  inde- 


pendent  council-manager  government  with  its  accessories.  We  now 
have  one  of  the  rare  local  governments  in  America. 

We  had  a school  system  that  was  routine  and  uncreative.  We  re- 
made that  with  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  ambition,  and  we  have  an  able, 
fine  school  system. 

What  do  you  do  with  old  people  when  they  get  old?  They  sit 
around  in  houses  that  were  good  for  them  50  years  ago,  because  it’s 
hard  to  climb  up  and  down  the  stairs.  We  worked  out  housing  for  our 
older  people,  fitted  for  older  people,  and  don’t  they  like  it! 

We  developed  a senior  citizens  organization  with  many  activities, 
and  now  the  State  of  Ohio  is  using  that  for  its  type  of  old-age  orga- 
nization. People  come  from  all  over  America  to  look  at  our  little 
senior  community  center  for  a town  of  only  about  4,000  human 
beings.  So  we  have  gone  on. 

We  haven’t  been  uncritically  captivated  by  this  project  or  that  proj- 
ect or  other  projects.  We  tried  to  see  life  whole,  as  it  should  be  in  an 
area  of  human  occupation.  In  trying  to  answer  all  those  questions  we 
answered  some  we  had  not  even  asked  ourselves.  Possibly  20  percent  of 
our  population  is  colored.  I think  Yellow  Springs  probably  has  the 
best  race  relations  of  any  community  in  Ohio.  We  have  no  segregated 
areas.  I was  told  recently  in  our  town  there  are  only  two  blocks  in 
the  town  where  there  are  no  Negroes  living  in  the  block  or  facing  the  i 
block.  As  one  drives  through  town,  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  houses 
he  sees  are  occupied  by  Negro  or  white  people. 

We  set  up  a Human  Relations  Commission,  looking  into  human  • 
relations  of  all  sorts.  The  student  who  drops  out,  the  boy  who  drifts  I 
into  town,  the  family  which  drifts  into  town  not  handling  themselves  i 
very  well.  We  have  got  social  organization  there.  In  the  youth  orga-  i 
nization,  young  people  are  working  together,  colored  and  white,  high  ( 
and  low. 

Being  a young  person  in  Yellow  Springs  isn’t  a catastrophe.  We  f 
have  largely  cared  for,  or  dispensed  with,  many  of  the  needs  of  the  ^ 
metropolis.  People  like  our  town  and  say  they  would  rather  live  there  i 
than  a metropolis. 

I think  if  an  organization  like  your  Commission  will  ask,  while  you  j 
are  looking  at  special  problems,  can  you  look  at  the  whole  problem  ( 
of  how  people  live  — you  will  find  that  if  we  can  assemble  the  values 
of  the  metropolis,  which  are  very  great,  the  values  of  rural  life,  which 
are  very  great,  the  values  of  suburban  life,  which  are  very  great  — 
though  all  of  them  also  have  very  great  disadvantages:  for  example, 
the  little  community  doesn’t  think,  it  believes  but  it  doesn’t  inquire, 
which  isn’t  good,  and  I don’t  need  to  talk  about  its  troubles  of  the 
metropolis  — if  we  try  to  make  an  all  over  study,  I think  we  can  begin 
to  set  up  pilot  plan  communities  which  will  replace  the  primitive 
community,  replace  the  suburbs  and,  to  a large  extent,  make  the 
metropolis  unnecessary.  In  our  study  we  need  to  know  what  are  the 
values  people  crave.  Some  are  values  of  the  old  rural  communities: 
the  freedom  of  outdoors  and  so  forth;  the  neighborliness.  But  also  we 
need  the  open  mind  that  goes  along  sometimes  with  the  metropolis. 
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We  need  the  special  facilities  which  we  think  of  as  related  to  the 
metropolis. 


Explore  Technical  Possibilities  for  Human  Living 

We  need  to  be  exploring  the  technical  possibilities  of  human  living. 
A large  part  of  all  the  values  of  the  metropolis  can  be  put  into  a 
limited  size  community. 

In  the  community  of  the  future  one  will  go  in  the  morning  to  a box 
in  the  wall  and  pick  up  the  morning  paper  that  was  printed  there  by 
the  radio  overnight.  It  will  not  require  me  to  read  50  pages,  but  will 
contain  what  I have  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  range  of  human  inter- 
ests; these  are  what  I want.  They  will  come  to  me.  We  will  need  to 
have  technical  developments  to  do  it.  If  there’s  a meeting  anywhere 
in  America  I can  sit  in  at  that  meeting  by  my  fireplace. 

We  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  each  other  by  looking  at  each  other  and 
talking  to  each  other  although  we  are  thousands  of  miles  apart.  There 
are  many  technical  possibilities  that  will  make  a small  group  commu- 
nity of  a few  thousand  have  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  large 
metropolis  — not  completely  but  to  a very  large  degree. 

We  can  get  elements  of  value  that  the  metropolis  cannot  have.  We 
can  get  elements  of  value  that  the  small  community  cannot  have,  and 
we  can  find  the  elements  of  human  living  that  will  make  our  present 
metropolis,  our  small  community,  our  present  suburbs  look  like  the 
dark  ages. 

The  possibilities  of  more  favorable  solution  of  living  conditions  are 
very  great.  It  may  be  possible  to  get  nearly  all  the  possibilities  of 
urban  living,  nearly  all  the  possibilities  of  the  choicest  values  of  rural 
living,  while  avoiding  the  undesirable  causes  of  both.  Should  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems  make  the  most  of  its  present 
instance  it  may  go  down  in  American  history  along  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787  as  one  of  the  foremost  factors  in  our 
national  iife. 

Of  course,  considerations  of  patterns  of  population  distribution  call 
for  a study  of  the  effect  of  our  financial  system,  which  causes  polariza- 
tion in  the  Nation  between  metropolitan  dominance  and  a hinterland 
of  poverty.  Such  study  may  point  the  way  to  movements  of  popula- 
tions toward  optimum  human  aggregates.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Morgan. 

I would  like  now  to  introduce  Miss  Jeanne  Lowe  ^ who  has  special- 
ized in  the  field  of  urban  affairs  for  the  past  dozen  years.  Miss  Lowe. 


^Editor  of  Urban  Affairs,  McCall’s  Magazine.  Author,  Cities  in  a Race  with  Time 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1967)  and  other  books  and  articles.  Director,  Goucher 
College  anniversary  year  program,  “Human  Values  in  the  Emerging  American  City.’’ 
Conducted  special  research  study  on  metropolitan  leadership  for  Committee  on 
Economic  Development. 


STATEMENT  BY  JEANNE  LOWE 


Miss  Lowe:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  Senator  Douglas  and  members 
of  the  Commission,  it’s  a great  honor  to  be  invited  to  testify  before 
you  today.  I think  there  is  a great  need  to  move  public  opinion 
toward  doing  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  country.  I hope  I 
can  make  some  small  contribution  to  that  end. 

I am  greatly  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me,  and  I heartily  enforce  their  basic  philosophy  of  community 
development.  1 think  this  is  something  which  we  should  certainly 
try  to  crystallize  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

In  Senator  Douglas’  invitation  letter  I was  asked  specifically  to  speak 
about  how  we  can  get  enough  good  housing  for  our  people;  and  so 
I’m  going  to  confine  my  major  remarks  to  that. 


Many  Programs  but  No  Coordination 

I would  like  to  say  by  way  of  introduction  that  in  preparing  Cities 
in  a Race  with  Time  and  thinking  about  what  it  all  meant,  and 
being  given  the  opportunity  of  coming  here  and  speaking  to  you 
today,  what  had  struck  me  most  as  I considered  our  approach  to  our 
urban  problems  is  our  persistent,  unending  search  for  panaceas,  cou- 
pled with  our  fractionalized,  unplanned  approach  to  organization, 
both  federally  and  locally.  We  keep  adding  new  programs  to  treat  one 
or  another  aspect,  but  no  one  is  looking  at  the  whole  picture.  We  are 
apparently  unwilling  to  stand  back  and  look  at  the  logic  of  past  and 
current  trends,  and  then  make  plans.  As  a result,  we  just  keep  chip- 
ping away  at  the  physical  and  social  mess  that  plagues  our  cities,  and 
new  problems  emerge  before  we  have  put  the  latest  solutions  into 
practice. 

When  I consider  how  much  and  yet  how  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished even  in  such  outstanding  “successful”  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  New 
Haven,  or  Philadelphia,  and  how  very  long  it  has  taken  them,  with 
the  goal  still  so  distant.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need 
drastically  new  approaches. 


Present  Programs  No  Promise  for  Housing  Poor 

Until  poor  families  in  cities’  slums,  and  in  rural  areas,  have  a liv- 
ing wage  or  income,  we  will  not  be  able  to  realize  an  appreciable  im- 
provement in  their  shelter  conditions  nor  speed  up  the  renewal  of  our 
cities.  None  of  the  present  housing  programs  promise  large-scale  solu- 
tions for  the  satisfactory  housing  of  the  urban  poor. 

For  this  I believe  we  require  Federal  urban  policies  which  are  now 
non-existent  and  also  Federal  coordination  of  Federal  programs  and 
planning.  Rapid  urbanization  requires  this.  What  has  been  going  on 
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in  this  country  for  the  last  few  decades?  I am  haunted  by  the  headline 
of  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  says,  “migration  of  poor 
to  the  city  likely  for  a decade  more.”  We  are  not  even  beginning  to 
solve  our  present  problems  and  we  are  going  to  inherit  a host  of  new 
ones  unless  we  start  acting  now. 

Specifically  about  housing  programs,  1 will  try  to  go  through  these 
one  by  one  as  I have  seen  them,  working  to  consider  what  are  the 
limitations  and  what  are  the  problems. 

We  have  learned  how  to  cut  housing  costs  down  sufficiently  for  the 
lower-middle  or  working  class  market  by  using  sub-market  interest 
loans  backed  by  Government  loans  or  purchase,  as  well  as,  in  a few  lo- 
calities, abatement  of  the  real  estate  tax. 

But  these  programs  have  built-in  limitations  which  I don’t  feel, 
seriously,  can  be  overcome,  depending  upon  local  and  private  action. 
Federally,  of  course,  the  amount  of  money  available  through  Fanny 
Mae  will  limit  how  much  221(d)(3)  can  be  used  locally.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  cities  and  states  can  do  a great  deal  more.  For  instance, 
in  New  York  City  and  State,  government  loans  have  been  given  to 
development  of  middle-income  housing,  and  tax  abatement  is  con- 
sistently possible  for  housing. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  getting  knowledgeable  nonprofit 
sponsors  and  of  their  getting  front  money  or  equity  to  get  these  proj- 
ects built.  I think  we  are  managing  to  develop  new  community  ap- 
proaches, as  Reverend  Fauntroy  mentioned.  But  much  more  technical 
assistance  is  needed  by  the  sponsors.  Local  public  agencies  have  to 
help  them  use  the  tools  better.  FHA  is  not  interested  in  programming 
its  special  programs;  so  this  has  to  be  made  up  by  initiative  locally. 
I think  that  some  of  the  new  legislation  for  encouraging  homeowner- 
ship  and  encouraging  private  enterprise  with  tax  depreciation  allow- 
ances is  promising  and  will  fill  in  part  of  this  lower  middle-income 
group  housing  problem.  But  none  of  these  will  reach  down  and  help 
the  poor,  and  I think  we  are  really  concerned  about  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  the  poor  in  our  cities. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  in  order  to  use  any  federally  aided 
housing  program,  a community  must  have  a Workable  Program  and 
many  of  the  suburbs  or  communities  don’t  have  any  such  program,  so 
we  are  in  a bind  in  trying  to  help  those  outside  of  the  cities.  We  are 
building  a self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  being  able  to  use  the  special 
assistance  programs  only  in  the  places  where  the  needy  are. 

Let’s  go  over  the  programs  we  do  have  to  shelter  the  poor.  Each  of 
these  has  severe  built-in  limitations. 

Public  housing  was  our  original  panacea.  But  in  the  30  years  since 
the  public  housing  program  began,  federally,  only  700,000  units  have 
been  built,  and  four-fifths  of  these  are  in  communities  under  25,000. 
Meanwhile,  in  cities,  4,500,000  units  of  urban  housing  are  deteriorated 
or  dilapidated  to  the  point  of  needing  clearance.  Most  of  these,  of 
course,  are  occupied.  Countless  more  units,  not  measured  by  the  Cen- 
sus, are  severely  overoccupied.  There  is  no  doubt  of  duplication  be- 
tween the  number  of  shelter  units  I have  given  and  the  total  urban 
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poor  but  in  1966,  it  has  been  estimated,  11,000,000  families  in  cities 
had  incomes  below  the  median  maximum  admission  limits  for  public 
housing.  Here  we  get  to  a very  basic  problem: 

Public  housing’s  financing  formula  does  not  cover  the  really  poor. 
(You  must  remember  that  public  housing  was  never  intended  for  the 
poor,  but,  the  housing  people  tell  us,  for  working  class  people  who 
had  some  income.  That  was  the  original  approach  in  the  Thirties.) 
The  public  housing  operation  has  to  be  self-sustaining.  Its  operating 
costs  and  maintenance  costs  must  be  paid  out  of  the  money  received 
from  the  tenants.  As  you  know,  these  costs  have  risen  a great  deal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  incomes  of  the  public  housing  tenants  have  not 
risen  relatively.  In  fact,  later  on  I can  give  some  statistics  on  this  which 
are  rather  shocking  in  light  of  the  general  rise  nationally  of  incomes. 


“Rich  Poor”  Subsidize  Really  Poor 

What  happens  in  effect  with  this  financing  formula  is  that  the 
“rich  poor”  in  public  housing  subsidize  the  really  poor.  The  housing 
authority  in  Washington,  D.C.  has  to  raise  both  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum  income  eligibility  requirements  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
solvency. This  is  a shocker  to  me. 

Now  in  dimensions  of  homes,  at  least  half  the  families  now  living 
in  dilapidated  or  seriously  deteriorated  housing  that  should  be  cleared 
have  incomes  of  $2,200  or  less.  This  is  the  very  poor  group  that  can- 
not be  housed  in  public  housing. 

Because  of  the  relatively  static  income  of  the  people  in  public 
housing  there  is  a lower  move-out  rate,  and  so  fewer  units  open  up 
for  those  waiting  their  turn.  In  New  York  100,000  to  125,000  people 
are  on  waiting  lists  alone,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  num- 
bers who  haven’t  even  thought  of  applying  or  can’t  get  units.  You 
must  recognize  that  many  people  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  into 
public  housing.  There  is  a tremendous  conflict  about  those  on  wel- 
fare being  socially  “undesirable”  to  the  housing  authorities. 

New  York  has  an  extreme  example:  600,000  people  are  on  welfare 
or  public  assistance,  but  only  8 percent  of  them,  or  40,000,  are  in  i 
public  housing.  The  rest  of  them.  Commissioner  Mitchell  Ginsberg  | 
has  said,  are  forced  to  live  in  seriously  deteriorated  housing  which  is  j 
inimical  to  health  and  growth,  but  at  present  they  have  no  choice. 

Of  course  you  must  remember  also  that  many  of  the  poor  will  never 
choose  to  live  in  a public  project.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  of  life. 


Housing  Code  Enforcement  Not  Simple 

Now  about  code  enforcements.  This  is  one  of  the  specific  mandates 
you  were  given  by  President  Johnson.  You  should  remember  two 
things  which  are  points  of  history:  First,  housing  codes  as  an  answer 
to  slums  preceded  public  housing  by  a generation.  They  were  the 
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original  idea  of  the  reformers  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century, 
and  it  was  their  failure  to  make  a signihcant  dent  in  the  slum  prob- 
lem — and  of  philanthropy  at  6 percent  to  build  suirident  low-cost 
housing  to  house  poor  people  that  persuaded  the  housing  reformers 
by  the  early  1930’s  that  government-financed  slum  clearance  and  gov- 
ernment-built low-rent  apartments  were  essential  to  get  rid  of  slums 
and  to  house  the  low-income  or  poor  family. 

When  you  enforce  a code,  then  as  now,  certain  things  are  going  to 
happen.  Repaired  apartments  result  in  higher  rents,  often  much  too 
high  for  the  poor  people  living  in  housing.  Dislocation  occurs.  Where 
are  the  people  going  to  go?  I’hey  will  double  up  or  they  will  move 
into  a deteriorated  house  because  they  lack  the  income  to  pay  the  rent 
of  standard  shelter.  Over-occupancy  cannot  be  significantly  reduced 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  low-rent  housing  where  families  may 
move. 

In  public  housing  I must  mention,  too,  one  other  consideration  that 
is  very  important.  That  is  the  conflict  over  where  public  housing 
should  be  built,  and  where  it  can  be  built.  This  has  been  an  enormous 
restraint.  I just  came  from  Pittsburgh,  and  here  is  a newspaper  article 
about  a proposal  to  build  some  30,000  low-income  units.  It’s  being 
protested  strongly  by  residents  of  the  proposed  area.  At  the  public 
hearing  most  of  the  protesters  were  Negroes  — homeowners  who  argued 
that  the  project  would  lower  property  values  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  not  a race  issue.  It  was  an  economic  or  social  issue. 

Another  footnote  to  the  history  of  code  enforcement:  There  was 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  improve  slum  neighborhoods  with  it 
in  the  early  1950’s,  initiated  largely  by  the  homebuilders.  One  out- 
standing example  of  this,  the  “Baltimore  Plan,”  contributed  to  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  renewal  concept  and  legislation.  It  showed 
that  code  enforcement  was  not  enough,  by  itself,  especially  in  a slum. 

I do  believe  that  code  enforcement  is  important.  It  can  help  con- 
serve neighborhoods  that  are  going  down  and  is  necessary  to  gain 
rehabilitation  in  renewal  areas.  But  it  requires  time  and  again  a 
host  of  additional  public  services  and  subsidies  to  make  it  work.  For 
example,  you  have  to  have  relocation  services  for  the  families  when 
they  are  dislocated.  I think  it  is  a myth  that  you  can  do  rehabilitation 
without  dislocation.  It  is  agonizingly  slow  to  try  to  rehouse  families 
who  are  living  in  a building  that  is  being  rehabilitated,  and  move 
them  out  and  then  bring  them  back.  I think  we  have  to  make  choices 
about  whether  we  want  to  get  houses  fixed  up  or  if  we  want  to  work 
out  every  little  social  problem  or  issue  that  arises  here;  and  I think  we 
are  spending  too  much  time  trying  to  prove  things  that  can’t  be 
proved,  such  as,  that  rehabilitation  doesn’t  require  substantial  dislo- 
cation. 

Now,  we  also  need  rent  subsidies  for  the  poor  tenants  so  they  can 
afford  the  higher  rental  brought  by  repairs  to  a house  or  an  apart- 
ment. Also  low-cost  loans  and  tax  abatement  for  investor-owners; 
grants  to  poor  homeowners  so  that  they  can  do  the  job;  home-making 
services  to  teach  tenants  property  maintenance  and  housekeeping. 
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Still,  code  enforcement  may  not  have  the  result  of  improved  hous- 
ing. If  the  repairs  or  violations  make  the  property  uneconomic,  who- 
ever owns  the  investment  property,  the  landlord,  will  just  walk  away 
from  the  property  and  leave  a derelict  building. 

As  to  rehabilitation,  which  is  j)art  of  code  enforcement.  As  you 
know,  it  has  been  agonizingly  slow.  Thirteen  years  after  the  1954 
Housing  Act  only  some  68,000  houses  have  been  fixed  up  under  the 
Federal  program. 

Again,  economics  is  a big  factor.  The  extent  of  the  improvements 
the  landlord  will  put  into  an  investment  property  depends  on  the 
additional  rent  he  is  able  to  get  and  still  make  it  an  economically 
sound  thing.  As  1 say,  he  may  walk  away. 

For  a homeowner  to  be  urged  to  put  more  money  into  deteriorating 
property  when  his  resale  price  will  not  be  increased,  in  my  mind  is 
questionable.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rehabilitation  of  very  poor  hous- 
ing by  older  people;  it  is  very  difficult  to  cover  a mortgage  on  the  39 
years  that  the  FHA  gives  in  renewal  areas.  They  simply  don’t  have  the 
income  in  many  cases  to  finance  this.  The  Federal  grants  have  helped 
somewhat,  but  not  a great  deal.  There  is  also  a question  of  whether 
it  is  really  wise  to  put  electricity,  plumbing,  pipes,  and  so  on,  into 
dilapidated  housing  that  should  never  have  been  built  in  the  first 
place;  whether  the  property  should  not  be  cleared  instead. 

I am  sure  you  have  been  in  other  cities  and  know  that  the  home 
improvement  “industry”  just  doesn’t  exist.  Private  enterprise  hasn’t 
found  it  sufficiently  economic  to  develop  a so-called  rehabilitation  in- 
dustry. Where  it  has  been  done  successfully  — you  probably  saw  this 
in  New  Haven  and  Boston  — the  cities  have  had  to  provide  enormous 
amounts  of  free  technical  services  at  project  sites  to  help  both  the 
property  owners  and  the  contractors  do  all  the  things  to  get  rehabili- 
tation, from  getting  a cost  estimate,  to  taking  them  to  the  bank  and 
helping  fill  out  the  complicated  loan  forms  for  Federal  assistance.  And 
rehabilitation  will  not  work  for  the  really  poor  unless  there  is  a rent 
subsidy  or  the  public  housing  authority  finances  the  rehabilitation. 

Tax  Penalties  Only  Drive  Slumlords  Out 

As  far  as  tax  reforms  go,  I think  we  have  not  really  explored  this 
sufficiently  to  have  solid  grounds,  and  perhaps  some  further  studies 
should  be  made.  It  is  my  impression  that  penalties  will  have  the  effect 
of  driving  slum  landlords  out  of  business  or  retiring  slum  housing, 
but  it  will  not  result  in  getting  more  housing  built  or  repaired  for 
the  poor. 

Now,  rent  supplements  are  potentially  very  promising  and  neces- 
sary devices  — if  they  are  not  tied  to  FHA  housing.  I think  this  is  a 
travesty  on  the  purpose  of  rent  supplements.  They  should  be  avail- 
able to  people  everywhere  so  they  can  choose  what  kind  of  house  they 
want  to  go  into.  As  it  is  today,  the  rent  supplement  isn’t  a mass  solu- 
tion at  all,  and  of  course  lack  of  program  funding  is  an  obvious  cur- 
rent problem,  too. 
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Now,  public  welfare.  Actually,  despite  the  extent  to  which  welfare 
has  paid  the  rent  for  poor  people,  it  hasn’t  resulted  in  getting  them 
good  housing,  but  is  keeping  people  in  poor  housing.  Public  housing 
often  won’t  let  welfare  recipients  come  in  — nationally  there  are  about 
30  percent  in  public  housing  — but  it  goes  to  extremes,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  metropolitan  area.  In  New  York,  public  housing  has 
500,000  tenants,  but  has  only  40,000  welfare  recipients.  Most  of  the 
rest  are  forced  to  live  in  deteriorated  housing.  You  can’t  use  your  wel- 
fare money  to  build  up  any  equity  in  the  property.  In  addition,  many 
millions  of  people  who  are  eligible  for  public  welfare,  some  8,000,000, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare,  don’t 
receive  any  assistance.  This  Committee  also  said  that,  in  effect,  wel- 
fare perpetrates  poverty  because  of  the  very  low  allowances  given  to 
many  families. 


Relocation  Service,  Rehab  Loans  Boons 

Now,  urban  renewal.  I must  say  that  I disagree  with  Reverend 
Fauntroy  in  this  regard,  f think  that  a conscientious  relocation  service 
for  people  who  live  in  the  slum  areas  that  are  going  to  be  cleared  and 
who  require  relocation  can  do  a great  deal  if  there  is  housing  available 
elsewhere  and  if  the  host  of  non-shelter  problems  are  faced.  I want  to 
enumerate  some  of  these  problems  as  I saw  them  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington. But  first,  f do  want  to  note  the  rehabilitation  loans  that  be- 
come available  in  renewal  areas.  These  have  been  a boon  to  the 
lower-income  families,  particularly  Negro  families,  who  have  been 
stuck  with  loan  shark  terms  and  pyramided  mortgages.  They  have 
enabled  them  to  get  out  from  under  such  conditions  and  benefit  from 
decent  government  financing  terms  which  have  been  limited  largely 
to  suburban  home  owners.  In  this  regard  it  is  great,  and  much  more 
should  be  done  about  this.  But  I don’t  think  it  will  be  done  outside 
of  renewal  areas  for  many  of  the  reasons  I have  indicated  before  — the 
economics  of  fixing  up  a home  in  a deteriorated  neighborhood  where 
the  facilities  and  other  homes  are  bad,  and  so  on.  You  need  the  total 
program  together. 

I think  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  this  problem  of  taking  people 
out  of  slums  and  getting  them  into  “decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing’’ 
as  called  for  by  the  1949  Housing  Act  is  about.  What  actually  stands 
in  the  way?  When  Washington’s  Southwest  Area  B was  being  cleared,  I 
spent  a lot  of  time  there,  and  with  the  staff  that  was  working  on  relo- 
cation. For  the  first  time  they  really  catalogued  all  the  problems  that 
might  obstruct  moving  into  decent  rehousing,  and  I would  like  to 
enumerate  these.  There  were:  general  low  income,  erratic  income,  or 
no  income;  people  existing  by  eating  scraps  and  borrowing  from  neigh- 
bors — you  can’t  do  it  when  you  move  out  of  these  houses;  family  sizes 
much  too  large  for  the  units  available;  ill  health;  physical  disability; 
alcoholism  — each  of  these  interfering  with  the  ability  to  have  an  ade- 
quate income;  not  a legal  family;  illegitimate  children;  housekeeping 
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habits  so  bad  that  they  preclude  acceptance  even  in  public  housing. 
One-third  of  the  families  had  no  furniture,  which  is  required  either 
for  public  or  private  housing.  Fear  of  moving  into  other  parts  of  the 
city  until  they  are  shown  wdiat  might  be  available  to  them.  Many 
people  thought  themselves  not  good  enough  for  public  housing.  Lack 
of  knowledge  of  housing  alternatives.  Even  the  people  who  could  af- 
ford housing  in  a decent  neighborhood  in  Washington  had  a fear  of 
moving  out,  though  Southwest  was  obviously  a very  bad  slum.  They 
lacked  knowledge  of  how^  to  get  financing. 

As  I said  before,  many  people  have  been  forced  into  these  impos- 
sible purchase  terms;  so  renewal  actually  opened  up  tremendous  new 
opportunities  for  the  people  who  lived  in  the  slums,  and  I don’t  think 
we  should  knock  it.  But  there  should  be  ways  we  can  deveolp  reloca- 
tion services  which  will  help  people  move  and  not  wait  until  they  are 
forced  out  of  their  homes,  and  a great  deal  sooner. 

Generally,  our  housing  tools  can  be  made  a lot  more  effective  by 
having  coordinated  local  housing  administration  instead  of  so  many 
scattered  programs.  You  have  the  public  housing  authority  doing  one 
thing;  FHA  help  is  available  if  you  can  figure  out  how  to  get  it;  code 
enforcement  by  another  department;  funds  available  for  helping 
people  reconstruct  or  rehabilitate  their  homes,  and  so  forth.  But  there 
are  so  many  scattered  things,  ff  we  can  pull  them  together  and  make 
them  work  with  good  machinery  — I think  New  York  is  going  in  that 
direction  — much  more  help  could  be  afforded  with  the  reorganization 
of  present  programs.  Also,  technical  assistance  is  badly  needed,  and 
I feel  a great  deal  more  can  be  done  by  private  foundations  to  put 
up  the  equity  money  that  is  needed  for  the  221(d)(3)  housing  program. 


Introduce  Job-Training  in  Rehabilitation 

In  addition,  we  need  a training  program  — job-training  combined 
with  and  for  neighborhood  rehabilitation.  This  could  help  reduce  un- 
employment, let  the  neighborhood  people  have  income,  as  well  as 
improving  their  properties  and  building  up  equity  so  that  they  can 
begin  to  purchase  their  own  homes.  Ideally  I feel  we  should  have  a 
Federal  public  works  program  to  employ  jobless  men  at  the  public 
jobs  like  rehabilitation  that  need  doing  and  are  not  economic. 

But,  when  we  add  all  these  up  together  we  still  haven’t  found  that 
mass  solution  for  housing  the  poor.  The  further  you  go  into  the  slum 
with  rehabilitation,  codes,  and  public  housing,  the  more  subsidies  are 
required.  Experience  in  the  last  decade  has  taught  us,  if  anything,  that 
where  housing  problems  and  urban  deterioration  exist,  a host  of  other 
problems  also  exist.  I mentioned  inadequate  income,  high  rate  of  un- 
employment, or  underemployment,  low  skills,  lack  of  education,  per- 
haps illiteracy,  broken  families,  ill  health,  et  cetera. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  recognized  this  and,  I think,  took  us  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  our  thinking.  But  I don’t  think  w^e  can 
really  hope  for  much  of  a change  in  less  than  10  or  15  years  in  these 
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neighborhoods.  Urban  renewal  is  so  slow,  and  it  doesn’t  even  have  a 
social  component  built  into  it.  I he  inadecjuacies  of  most  cities  to 
utilize  the  various  services  and  to  coordinate  them  is  unfortunately 
clear.  But  I think  that  more  staff  assistance,  technical  assistance  and 
an  urban  agent  function  of  some  sort  could  be  brought  in  to  help 
cities  develop  the  skills  they  need. 

When  we  come  down  to  it,  though,  I feel  the  situation  is  essentially 
this:  What  we  have  today  is  an  economic  crisis  that  is  national  but 
has  landed  on  our  cities,  and  the  problem  of  housing  people  in  cities 
is  basically  their  economic  insufficiency,  with  little  promise  of  change 
for  the  better. 


Present  Slum-dwellers  Differ  from  Years  Back 

I think  we  should  consider  why  people  live  in  slums  today,  and 
why  they  lived  in  them  several  generations  ago.  Then,  poor  unskilled 
people  came  to  the  city  and  found  jobs  available  — granted,  they  were 
at  wages  lower  than  the  cost  of  decent  housing.  The  slums  used  to 
subsidize  the  low  wages  paid  by  industry,  but  still  there  was  work,  and 
they  could  work  their  way  up  in  the  urban  economy  that  existed  then, 
and  in  a generation  or  two  begin  to  improve  their  entire  lot.  People 
who  lived  in  public  housing  in  the  1930’s,  a case  in  point,  so  improved 
their  lot  with  the  changed  post-war  economy  that  they  were  out  in 
the  suburbs  by  the  1950’s. 

There  were  tremendous  changes  in  the  economy.  Job  training  dur- 
ing the  war  and  different  kinds  of  programs,  developed  nationally, 
had  a tremendous  lever-effect  on  the  life  opportunities  of  the  people 
who  were  poor. 

Now,  however,  f think  is  should  be  evident  that  the  people  who 
have  been  pushed  off  the  land  when  agriculture  has  mechanized,  and 
they  have  no  place  to  go  but  the  central  city.  Those  who  came  for 
production  jobs  in  the  1940’s  found  them  automated  out  during  the 
1950’s.  Employers  commonly  moved  away  from  the  urban  areas  to 
suburbs  or  to  the  South  from  which  the  people  had  come,  and  they 
trained  the  poor  white  in  the  rural  areas;  the  Negro  had  to  come  to 
the  central  city  and  couldn’t  find  any  jobs. 

What  is  happening  is  that  rural  poverty  is  being  retransformed 
into  urban  poverty  today.  But  in  cities  it  has  much  greater  visibility, 
does  much  greater  social  damage,  and  shows  much  higher  cost.  Cities, 
as  we  know,  are  already  behind  fiscally  and  physically.  They  are  de- 
teriorated; they  can’t  keep  up  with  this  tremendous  backlog  of  obso- 
lescence, and  the  newcomers  are  not  able  to  qualify  for  the  new  skilled 
and  white-collar  city  jobs.  (Today,  some  farmers  have  gotten  rich  in 
agriculture  and  others  have  been  dumped  out.)  The  urban  economy 
is  changing  so,  as  we  know,  that  there  are  tremendous  job  disjunctures 
all  over;  the  skilled  jobs  go  begging  in  the  city  where  poor  people 
there  without  work  are  unable  to  qualify  for  them. 
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Today’s  slum  dwellers  are  the  victims  of  technological  changes  at 
both  ends.  During  the  1950’s,  10  million  people  were  in  effect  forced 
off  the  land,  and  most  migrated  into  metropolitan  areas.  Migration 
will  continue  the  same  way  until  the  middle  1970’s  and,  according  to 
the  Economic  Development  Administration,  there  will  be  a startling 
potential  of  mismatch  of  jobs  and  people  coming  from  the  rural  to  ur- 
ban areas. 

Now,  as  I said,  this  is  going  to  be  another  layer  of  trouble. 

My  feeling,  as  I would  summarize  it,  is  that  what  exists  in  many  of 
our  slums  today  are  surplus  people  in  surplus  housing.  There  is  con- 
siderable question  whether  many  of  the  adults  can  ever  become  pro- 
ductive wage  earners  in  the  private  economy. 

There  is  also  considerable  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  rehabili- 
tate a lot  of  housing  which  really  is  junk.  And  I think  the  point  that 
Reverend  Faun  troy  made  is  well  taken;  we  give  subsidies  for  surplus 
crops,  why  not  to  people? 


Guaranteed  Minimum  Income  as  Beginning 

Now,  my  conclusion  — and  I am  not  saying  it  is  a panacea,  but  it  is 
the  beginning  of  anything  we  might  do  — is  to  have  a guaranteed 
minimum  living  income  for  poor  families.  You  can’t  begin  to  finance 
the  rehabilitation  that  is  necessary  or  let  kids  go  to  school  with  some 
clothes  on  their  back  without  it. 

I was  interested  that  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Welfare 
which  Congress  appointed  several  years  ago  came  back  with  this  con- 
clusion too.  I'hey  found  public  welfare  so  hopeless  and  so  inhuman  in 
its  eligibility  requirements  and  administrative  problems,  and  so  on, 
they  said  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  present  welfare  system’s  short- 
comings was  an  income  based  on  need,  and  I think  this  is  the  abso- 
lute prerequisite  to  anything  we  are  going  to  do. 

1 don’t  say  throw  out  housing  programs;  we  need  them.  But  it  is 
to  see  that  the  housing  programs  work.  People  have  to  be  able  to 
pay  something. 

Going  a little  further,  1 think  we  must  really  start  getting  a Federal 
overview  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country;  the  government  must 
start  paying  attention  to  national  migration  trends  and  their  impli- 
cations for  the  job  market  in  the  cities  as  well  as  urbanization  and 
development. 

Direct  Urban  Migration 

We  should  have  programs  with  relocation  services  or  migration 
services  and  job  training  at  points  of  origin  — not  wait  until  people 
come  into  the  city.  We  should  be  able  to  facilitate  in  advance  the 
movement  of  people  to  where  jobs  are  available  instead  of  letting 
them  go  where  there  are  no  jobs  available.  Now,  this  is  not  a simple 
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thing,  but  I think  it  would  be  ol  tremendous  help  if  we  could  take 
advantage  of  the  coming  tremendous  population  growth  that  is  going 
to  come  about  in  the  1970’s  and  1980’s.  President  Johnson  says  we  are 
going  to  build  another  America  by  the  year  2000.  The  figures  show  a 
projection  of  80  million  more  people  in  the  next  25  years  who  will  be 
moving  into  metropolitan  areas,  besides  those  who  live  there  now. 
This,  to  me,  suggests  that  we  have  got  to  stop  our  fractionalized, 
ostrich-like  approach  to  urban  development. 

As  I wrote  in  my  book  in  the  summary  chapter,  the  history  of  urban 
development  in  this  country  has  been  one  where  we  have  been  bur- 
dened down  by  a dichotomy  about  what  we  were.  We  became  urban 
faster  than  any  other  Nation  in  the  world  but  refused  to  reckon  with 
the  consequences,  and  the  mess  we  have  in  our  cities  resulted.  The 
cities  in  Europe  have  been  able  to  plan  their  new  urban  development 
with  government  assistance,  even  land  purchased,  improved,  and  then 
resold  to  private  builders  to  build,  according  to  community-approved 
plans. 

I think  we  should  guide  industry  into  new  regions,  with  workers  as 
well  — as  a combination,  just  not  let  industry  disappear  and  the  work- 
ers stay  behind.  We  have  to  have  coordination  like  this.  And  if  govern- 
ment can  begin  to  play  this  kind  of  strong  directive  role,  using  the 
tremendous  resources  we  have  now  available  in  Federal  agencies  which 
have  all  been  used  separately,  and  then  program  into  the  new  urban 
areas  which  I think  must  grow,  instead  of  letting  it  be  just  another 
layer  of  urban  sprawl  spread  on  top  of  what  we  already  have  got 
today  in  the  cities,  then  we  might  also  begin  to  program  lower-income 
housing  into  these  regions. 

I am  not  hopeful  for  present  urban  areas  changing  enormously.  I 
think  the  same  trend  will  continue:  as  housing  grows  older  and  the 
communities  begin  to  deteriorate,  they  will  let  new  people  in,  but  I 
think  we  have  got  to  give  everyone  a better  chance  for  something  new. 
In  new  areas  I think  there  is  a chance  to  see  if  the  technological  inno- 
vation will  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  housing. 

I would  recommend  basically  these  two  things:  initially,  to  make 
present  housing  programs  effective  for  everyone  in  need,  that  we  have 
a Federal  minimum  income,  which  is  being  used  by  many  countries 
in  Western  Europe.  It  is  not  something  radical.  It  has  been  used  for 
decades.  Also  that  we  begin  to  coordinate  our  approach  to  urbaniza- 
tion and  urban  development  in  our  country.  Thank  you. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISION  MEMBERS 


Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Lowe. 

I think  we  will  start  with  our  chairman.  Senator  Douglas,  with  our 
first  question. 

Mr.  Douglas:  There  are  so  many  different  points  made,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ask  questions.  I would  like  to  ask  Miss  Lowe,  if  I may,  did 
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/ U7iderstand  you  to  say  that  the  rent-subsidy  program,  insofar  as  it 
is  operating,  is  being  used  prhnarity  to  subsidize  families  with  middle 
incomes? 

Miss  Lowe:  No,  no.  I called  them  upward-mobile  families.  These 
are  poor  families.  Typically,  I would  imagine  this  sort  of  thing,  for 
instance:  a Negro  family  where  the  man  had  an  education  but  be- 
cause of  discrimination  had  very  low  employment,  but  obviously  was 
middle  class,  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  background. 

Mr.  Douglas:  A man  who  is  not  yet  in  the  middle  class,  but  was 
mobile? 

Miss  Lowe:  Not  middle-income,  but  I would  say  moving  rapidly  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I think  that  is  very  revealing.  Some  history  of  the 
rent  subsidy  program  should  be  introduced  into  the  record,  because 
the  origmal  intention  of  HUD  was  to  have  rent  subsidy  confined  to 
middle-income  people.  The  Secretary  said  that  those  who  proposed 
that  the  rent  subsidy  program  be  used  to  help  people  with  low  incomes 
might  have  hearts  of  gold,  but  heads  of  lead. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  composed  the  House  and  Senate  Com-  \ 
mittees  insisting  that  the  program  be  changed  to  take  care  primarily 
of  people  with  low  incomes.  So  I was  startled  when  I thought  1 un-  i 
derstood  you  to  say  that  it  had  been  designed  for  middle-income 
people. 

Miss  Lowe:  No,  but  it  can  only  be  used  in  FHA  middle-income 
family  housing  or  221(d)(3)  housing,  which  means  that  it  doesn’t  work  : 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  mass  of  people  who  might  benefit  from  it.  J 
You  first  have  to  get  a contractor  to  build  that  house,  and  then  be  ^ 
willing  to  accept  the  15  percent  of  the  tenants  that  have  their  rent  [ 
supplemented. 

Mr.  Douglas:  / ivas  not  speaking  to  221(dy^3).  / was  speakmg  of  the  »: 
rent  supplement. 

Miss  Lowe:  But  it  is  tied  into  it,  this  is  the  point.  It  is  an  FHA  ^ 
program. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Oyily  a x>ery  small  percentage  can  receive  both.  1 think  I 
it  is  5 percent  that  receive  both  221(d)(3)  and  a rent  subsidy.  Mr.  i 
Ravitch  has  had  experience  with  this. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  fust  to  clear  the  record,  the  rent  supplejnents  are  i 
available  only  under  Section  221(d)(3).  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  rent 
supplement  authorization  is  available  for  housing  built  under  221(d) 
(3)  with  market  rate  financing.  The  other  5 percent  is  available  for 
housing  built  with  the  below-nmi  ket  financing,  and  the  intent,  as 
Senator  Douglas  said,  of  the  statute  was  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
the  traditional  public  housing  way  of  providing  housing  for  families 
of  low  income.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  rent  sup- 
plement families  in  a project  built.  There  is  no  13  percent  limitation. 
The  few  that  have  been  built  contain  all  rent  supplement  families. 

Miss  Lowe:  New  York  State  is 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Nationwide. 

Miss  Lowe:  This  is  nationwide. 
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Minimum  Income  and  Homeownership 

Mr.  Doljgi.as:  It  iviU  be  a long  lime  before  the  country  will  agree 
to  income  maintenance  of  $3 ,200  a year  for  a family  of  four.  Actually, 
it  would  weaken  incentives  befo)e  we  get  an  automatic  guarantee  of 
any  difference  between  income  and  basic  needs,  and  it  luould  cost 
probably  something  around  $10  billion  to  $14  billion,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  in  addition  to  relief  or  welfare,  or  supersedes  this.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  in  the  meantime? 

Miss  Lowe:  You  are  asking  me? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes. 

Miss  Lowe:  Well,  in  the  meantime  we  won’t  do  much,  I am  afraid, 
lor  the  people  who  are  the  really  poor.  As  I say,  I think  once  you  start 
having  people  who  are  wage-earners,  who  have  an  income  of  $3,000 
or  $4,000,  you  can  begin  to  move  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  poor  will 
depend  upon  the  extraordinarily  complicated  assortment  of  programs 
I mentioned  before  that  do  some  part  towards  helping  poor  people 
live.  I would  hope  that  one  of  the  things  your  Commission  could 
accomplish  was  not  just  to  think  of  the  do-able,  but  what  should  be 
done.  1 think  this  is  where  a national  commission  really  can  have 
impact  when  you  begin  to  add  up  the  thinking  of  a National  Advisory 
Committee  to  Congress  on  public  welfare  with  yours.  If  this  Commis- 
sion proposes  it  too,  putting  it  in  an  economic  light  — not,  you  know, 
to  help  the  cities  out,  but  to  alleviate  the  economic  circumstances  — 
1 think  we  can  begin  to  create  the  public  climate  of  why  it  is  neces- 
sary. I am  not  very  hopeful  otherwise,  really.  This  is  what  I concluded 
at  the  end  of  my  book:  that  if  we  couldn’t  develop  some  mass  way  of 
getting  out  of  this  bind,  we  are  going  to  condemn  many  people  to 
life  in  slums. 

Mr.  Douglas:  If  the  individual  income  is  $3 ,200  a year  for  a fam- 
ily of  four,  which  is  the  basic  figure  the  Department  of  Labor  came 
out  with  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  would  permit  a rental  payment 
of  $800  a year,  or  $67  a month.  You  think  that  with  present  construc- 
tion costs  this  can  finance  adequate  housing  in  our  cities? 

Miss  Lowe:  It  depends  on  the  city  very  much,  Mr.  Douglas.  Some 
have  low-cost  housing.  Philadelphia  has  a large  inventory  that  could 
be  used  by  people  who  have  low  income. 

Mr.  Douglas:  $67  a month? 

Miss  Lowe:  Well,  I think  you  could  probably  get  homeownership 
on  these  houses  with  a steady  income  of  $4,000.  It  is  pretty  close  to  it; 
with  some  additional  programs  you  can  work  something  out.  St.  Louis 
has  very  low  cost,  and  with  sweat-equity,  you  can  make  them  into 
decent  places.  There  are  some  very  high  cost  areas  like  New  York 
City  or  Pittsburgh  where  it  is  not  so,  and  other  areas  like  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Louis  where  it  does  work.  This  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
you  have  in  developing  a national  program. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  St.  Louis,  can  you  get  decent  housing  for  $67  a 
month  for  a family  of  four? 


Miss  Lowe:  I think  that  you  might,  if  it  were  assured  income  and 
not  welfare.  I think  the  problem  basically  is  to  get  a kind  of  income 
which  is  not  bound  up  too  specifically  to  public  assistance  programs, 
where  in  fact  the  government  has  a lien  on  any  equity  you  put  into 
a building.  This  is  one  of  the  real  problems  where  welfare  fails,  and 
minimum  maintenance  incomes  might  work. 

Mr.  Douglas:  A mainlenaju e minimum  income  does  not  provide 
for  saxnngs.  Il  provides  only  for  current  maintenance  of  a family. 
When  you  pile  saxnjigs  on  top  of  that  towards  the  purchase  of  a home, 
you  raise  the  minimum  required  by  several  hundred  dollars  a year. 

Miss  Lowe:  Well,  I am  not  sure  exactly.  Maybe  it  would  be  $3,500, 
depending  upon  the  area.  1 think  this  is  a very  difficult  thing  which 
has  to  be  figured  out. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  you  say,  in  effect,  is  that  the  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  which  the  community  should  tolerate  should  provide  a 
minimum  not  only  for  current  maintenance  but  savings  toward  a 
home. 

Miss  Lowe:  In  an  area  where  it  is  possible.  I don’t  think  it  can 
work  in  New  York,  or  in  Pittsburgh,  or  in  many  communities.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  cooperative  housing  where  you  could 
not  get  an  investment  lender  to  put  money  into  a building  because 
he  doesn’t  see  it  as  an  economically  attractive  activity,  you  can  get  a 
group  of  tenants  to  form  a cooperative  and  pay  for  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  then  they  have  equity.  We  have  many  ways  available, 
but  they  are  blocked. 

Mr,  Douglas:  In  the  figures  which  haiie  been  given  us,  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  co-ops  are  12  percent  lower  than  noncooperative.  Does 
that  check  roughly  with  your  experience? 

Miss  Lowe:  1 woidd  guess  so.  Dick  Ravitch  probably  knows.  I would 
say  10  to  20  percent  is  what  I have  heard,  depending  upon  who  the 
tenants  are,  the  conditions  of  the  property.  But  then  you  get  the 
additional  advantage  of  a tax  break  if  you  have  to  pay  taxes,  because 
it  is  like  homeownership.  Ihe  renter  is  at  great  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  his  shelter  dollar. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Citizen  Involvement  in  Planning 

Mr.  Baker:  Reverend  Fauntroy,  you  refer  to  and  mention  planning 
and  participation  of  the  community.  What  type  of  planning  did  you 
refer  to,  and  how  do  you  plan  to  have  participation  in  the  plan? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  I am  speaking  of  planning  both  in  the  physical 
character  of  land  use  and  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  commu- 
nity life.  I think  in  terms  of  that  planning  being  done  by  the  people 
attected  by  the  renewal  process  so  that  we  in  MICCO  have  attempted 
to  pool  together  in  one  group  all  of  the  interests  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  process  — those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  homes,  in 


that  they  live  there:  the  people  who  are  concerned  about  schools,  in 
that  their  children  attend  them;  people  concerned  about  business,  in 
that  they  operate  businesses  in  the  area;  people  who  are  concerned 
about  job  opportunities,  in  that  they  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed; and  the  people  essentially  who  have  a moral  concern,  in  the 
churches  and  other  social  groups.  I think  that  their  interests  and  con- 
cerns notwithstanding,  they  have  to  be  provided  with  sufheient  funds 
to  organize  the  community  or  organize  themselves  for  participation 
and  planning;  sufheient  funds  to  place  at  their  dipsosal  competent 
physical,  social,  and  economic  planners  to  work  with  them,  thus  to 
equip  them  to  have  dialogue  with  the  public  officials  who  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  developing  renewal  plans. 

Mr.  Baker:  //  then  yon  were  provided  zvith  these  plans  that  have 
been  just  mentiozied,  would  this  not  in  effect  detract  from  your  pre- 
vious comment  that  these  people  are  to  do  this  themselves?  Do  you  feel 
these  people  can  do  that?  Do  you  feel  they  are  sufficiently  capable  of 
doing  the  kind  of  planning,  the  physical  and  social  and  economic 
planning  to  luhich  you  refer?  On  one  hand  you  suggest  that  they  do 
this,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  suggest  ive  fill  in  and  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  send  in  professionals. 

Rev.  Fauntroy;  Yes.  I hrmly  believe  in  the  ability  of  people  to  plan 
in  their  own  interests  when  provided  with  adequate  planners  who  are 
responsible  to  them. 

I can  cite  a case  in  point.  The  consideration  of  the  site  for  this 
school  here.  The  public  agencies  were  asked  not  to  make  a decision 
on  where  the  school  should  be  located  and  then  come  to  a hearing 
and  ask  people  to  respond,  but  to  offer  us  three  or  four  alternative 
sites  in  the  area  and  let  us  shop  those  sites  and  their  consequences 
around  the  people  in  the  area.  The  result  was,  because  of  relocation 
problems  suggested  by  all  four  sites,  the  community  initially  stated 
that  it  did  not  want  any  of  the  sites  until  there  could  be  developed 
a relocation  plan  for  the  people  who  would  be  displaced  and  that 
would  speak  to  that  need  basically. 

With  the  help  of  what  limited  planning  staff  we  had  available  at 
that  time,  in  MICCO  and  in  the  poverty  program  sectors  here,  we 
came  up  with  a plan  for  a new  school  that  substantially  modifies  the 
proposal  originally  considered  by  the  public  agencies  in  a fashion  that 
no  one  would  be  displaced  from  the  land  to  be  taken  for  the  school 
until  other  housing  is  built  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  time  that 
land  is  taken. 

Now  this  is  an  achievement  in  citizen  planning.  It  was  the  result  of 
people’s  basic  concern  that  they  didn’t  want  to  move  until  they  had 
a place  to  live.  And  some  professional  planners  took  that  sentiment 
and  transferred  it  into  a workable  program  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  three  agencies,  the  three  relevant  agencies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  deal  with  planning. 

Mr.  Baker;  Miss  Lowe,  in  your  “Today''  program  that  was  tele- 
cast out  in  California,  you  made  reference  to  new  problems  that  will 
be  created  betweezi  now  and  1970  and  197^  unless  we  can  curtail  them 
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at  this  l)()int  in  time.  What  kind  of  jyyohlnns  do  you  anticipate  and 
hoie  eouJd  lee  ax'oid  them  in  this  plannifig  iti  point  of  time? 

Miss  Lowr:  1 suggcsiccl  sonic  ol  those  \ cry  briefly  in  iny  com  hiding 
eoininents  tliis  morning.  I'lie  problems  that  1 lorsee  are  iwolold.  One. 
the  eontinnal  migration  Irom  rural  areas  ol  people  who  are  unskilled 
and  nnderediu ated,  and  are  unlikely  to  find  jobs  in  the  urban  econ- 
omy. 1 think  that’s  one-hall. 

d'he  other  hall  ol  it  is  this  tremendous  new  growth  ol  population 
that  is  going  to  begin  in  the  Seventies  with  the  war  babies  starting  to 
marry  and  to  have  children  themselves. 


Bring  Job-Trained  and  Industries  Together 

I'he  figures  for  urban  development  are  going  to  make  the  19.50’s 
look  silly  in  terms  of  such  tremendous  growth.  I think  these  things 
recpiire  })lanning,  but  not  the  kind  of  planning  we  have  been  doing. 
1 think  the  first  thing  in  the  program  is  point-of-origin  j)lanning,  of 
job  training  for  people  who  can  be  trained,  for  the  type  of  job  that 
may  become  available  whidi  they  can  (jiialify  for  and  which  would 
probably  be  of  a lower  skilled  variety,  and  then  help  them  go  to 
places  where  that  job  will  be  a\ailable. 

1 noticed  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  the  Fantns  location  agency, 
which  is  the  biggest  industrial  location  agency  in  the  country,  ob- 
served that  there  are  beginning  to  be  labor  shortages  in  many  areas; 
for  instance,  the  factories  that  mo\ed  into  the  rural  areas  in  recent 
years.  I think  they  will  be  much  more  susceptible  to  job-training  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Federal  (ioxernment,  but  this  seems  over- 
looked by  the  Labor  Department  and  e\eryone  else  imolved  in  man- 
})ower;  by  the  Caimmerce  Department  — seeing  how  yon  can  bring 
together  the  people  to  develop  their  skills  and  put  them  with  indus- 
tries in  that  location. 

Mr.  Bakkr:  ]'ou  hax'e  referred  to  workable  progratns.  Did  you  find, 
when  these  were  offered,  they  worked?  There  are  many  references  to 
places  throughout  the  country  with  these  workable  programs  or  plans, 
and  yet  we  find  it  ends  in  a different  defnition  or  conclusion.  Do  you 
find  in  your  studies  that  these  plans  do  work?  And  if  not,  xcJiat  can  be 
incorporated  in  them  to  make  them  xcork? 

Miss  Lo\vf.:  W’ell,  first  of  all,  the  workable  program  is  the  phrase 
used  in  the  1951  Housing  Act.  1 don’t  think  the  programs  are  working. 
Fhere  are  basically  senen  points  the  city  needs  to  have  to  qualify  for  a 
working  })rogram.  d'o  indicate  what  a tra\ersty  it  is,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  withhold  the  Federal  aid  which  it  was  supposed  to 
withhold  where  the  cities  didn’t  cjiialify  because  then  it  would  get 
nothing  built. 

New  \’ork  is  a |)rime  example.  1 am  told  this  year  we  have  revised 
onr  housing  code.  But  we  ha\e  to  ignore  the  enforcement  of  it,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  basic  })oints  in  the  })rogram.  Why  wc  couldn’t  en- 
force it  — even  if  wc  had  a good  code  — is  for  the  reason  I had  men- 


tioned  before.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  the  poor  people  who 
have  no  place  to  go?  This  is  the  reality.  \Vc  have  have  a workable  pro- 
gram on  paper  which,  if  we  didn’t  have  these  tremendous  migration 
shifts  of  poor  people  into  cities,  1 think  we  might  be  able  to  enforce. 
But  right  now  it  is  inhumane  and  unrealistic  to  think  that  we  can 
enforce  it. 

Union  Promises  in  Renewal  Areas 

Mr.  Johnson:  Rex>ereml  lunintroy,  I am  very  much  interested  in 
xvhat  you  outline  for  us  in  respect  to  plans  and  proposals  for  making 
it  possible  for  people  xuho  live  in  the  areas  that  are  impacted  by  public 
programs  to  actually  obtain  ivork  xxnder  the  contracts.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  immediate  hopes  of  improxnng  the  level  of  employment  that 
has  come  out  of  this. 

As  xue  haxje  gone  around  looking  throughout  the  country,  the  typi- 
cal picture  is  to  see  the  renexval  job  under  construction  xvith  people 
xvho  live  in  the  affected  area  sort  of  standing  around  looking.  You 
discuss  this  and  get  long,  complicated  sets  of  ansxvers  as  to  xvhy  it  hap- 
pens that  xvay.  Would  you  tell  us,  please,  xvhat  your  experience  has 
been  in  this  field,  and  xvhat  recomrnexxdations  xve  could  make  that 
xvould  make  it  possible  on  a broader  scale  all  around  the  counrty? 

Rkv.  Fauntroy:  In  the  Shaw  area  we  are  presently  in  the  process  of 
surveying  and  planning,  which  would  take  about  18  months  to  two 
years.  During  this  period  we  are  also  planning  job  training  for  the 
people  who  live  here.  And  as  a case  in  point  on  how  this  can  be  done, 
1 can  refer  to  Mr.  |.  C.  Turner,^  who  has  just  come  in  from  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  here.  We  have  worked  with  initially  and  will  be 
working  with  the  Council  for  all  of  the  units  on  a program  whereby 
the  unions  working  with  QIC-  — if  you  are  familiar  with  that  pro- 
gram —define  what  apprenticeship  availabilities  they  will  have  over  a 
given  period,  help  OIC  to  develop  the  curriculum  for  pre-apprentice- 
ship training,  and  then  have  OIC  place  in  that  training  course  persons 
from  the  area  to  be  trained  in  those  skills.  Upon  completion  of  the 
pre-apprenticeship  training  of  the  people  who  have  been  brought  to 
the  program  by  the  community,  they  take  the  examination  and  pass. 
With  three  unions  now,  we  have  an  agreement  that  they  will  take 
these  people  and  put  them  to  work  on  union  jobs  now  before  execu- 
tion starts. 

If  this  process  proceeds  not  only  for  these  three  but  the  others  in 
the  building  construction  trades  that  we  are  working  on  to  develop 
this  program,  three  years  hence,  when  the  Shaw  Baptist  Church  gets 
|3.2  million  for  a 221(d)(3)  unit,  1 can  say  to  the  construction  company 
whether  union  or  non-union  — that  we  have  a list  of  people  who  have 
been  trained  in  these  skills,  and,  of  course.  New  Bethel  would  look 

^ See  testimony,  page  357. 

■ Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  established  November  1966,  to  conduct  free 
vocational  training  programs  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  and  place 
them  afterwards  in  jobs. 


with  favor  on  your  bid  if  you  would  agree  to  hire  people  from  the 
neighborhood.  In  that  case  we  will  not  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  that 
Howard  University  students  were  faced  with  three  years  ago  when  they 
complained  about  a gym  being  built  by  white  labor,  and  the  union 
people  said:  “Well,  we  just  don’t  have  Negro  plumbers  and  Negro 
electricians.” 

We  expect  to  have  them  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I think  one  of 
the  reasons  Mr.  Turner’s  unions  are  going  to  cooperate  is  because  we 
have  both  union  and  non-union  contractors  here.  And  while  we  would 
like  our  people  to  make  union  wages,  we  would  rather  for  them  to 
make,  for  example,  $4  an  hour  as  bricklayers  non-union,  than  to  miss 
that  $5  or  $6  an  hour  union. 

I think  with  a study  program  and  the  goodwill  of  the  unions  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  everything  else  nec- 
essary, to  keep  OIC  going,  to  train  people  in  these  skills,  we  begin  to 
develop  a sort  of  quid  pro  quo  which  will  result  in  people  in  an  area 
making  the  money. 

Mr.  Johnson:  / think  that  is  a vei-y  good  start  in  this  area.  But  1 
dont  think  we  are  going  to  sift  dozen  enough  people  to  make  that 
income.  In  some  areas  there  is  the  question  of  applicant  exams  which 
have  been  manipulated  and  fooled  around  ivith,  so  nobody  can  get  in 
the  union  where  somebody  is  permanently  invested.  I think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  for  more  radical  measures  than  that,  even 
though  the  start  you  are  making  ivill  help  shoiv  the  way. 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  A radical  measure  is  making  funds  available  for 
training  where  people  can  get  in  a union,  and  that’s  what  I mean  by 
the  Federal  Government  making  that  money  available.  1 can  take  a 
sixth-grade  kid  and  train  him  to  lay  brick,  I believe,  whether  or  not 
he  takes  an  apprenticeship  examination.  And  whether  or  not  he  does, 
1 think  the  radical  measure  is  to  say  we  mean  business  about  giving 
people  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  renewal  of  their  commu- 
nities, and  1 think  the  unions  here  are  cooperating.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  of  course,  how  much.  But  all  I want  is  to  be  able  to  train  people 
to  get  access  to  learning,  and  whether  they  are  union  or  not  doesn’t 
matter. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Just  one  major  (omment  on  that.  The  tendency  to 
train  is  in  the  other  direction  — away  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
high  labor  factor  in  the  building. 

We  have  two  conflicting  problems  here:  If  we  are  going  to  provide 
housing  in  the  quantity  ive  have  to  have,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
more  technical  innozuitions  and  ways  of  building  things  azvay  from  the 
site,  so  zue  would  have  to  incorporate  measures  to  get  people  away 
from  the  neighborhood  to  the  places  zuhere  houses  are  being  built. 
Aud  zve  have  to  see  to  it,  if  zve  do  train  people  for  a job,  they  are  not 
technically  obsolete  the  follozving  year  — zvhich  could  be  the  case  in 
some  of  the  training  compared  to  nezv  building  methods.  You  create 
a whole  new  level  of  jobs  and  you  do  away  with  some.  So,  I think  the 
measures  have  to  be  extended  along  that  line  very  much. 
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Self-interest  Key  in  Citizen  Participation 

Mr.  Davis:  Rex>erend  Fauntroy,  we  are.  particularly  reminded  that 
the  people  don't  want  to  be  planned.  They  want  to  be  involved  in 
the  planning,  particularly  when  it  involves  their  own  self-interest.  In 
your  18-month  association  ivith  MICCO,  what  would  you  recommend 
about  the  citizen  planning  that  might  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
areas  involved? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  I think  I would  recommend  that  we  involve  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  a given  planning  body  as  they  are  affected. 
As  an  example,  just  on  the  Shaw  school  site  question  that  I mentioned 
earlier,  you  would  say:  “Where  do  you  want  a school  and  who  do  you 
want  to  provide  that  school?”  Ideally  we  would  concentrate  on  in- 
volving the  people  on  that  site  in  the  process  — and  not  so  much  orga- 
nizations claiming  to  represent  them,  or  people  in  other  sections  of 
that  community. 

The  result  of  that  effort  here  has  been  that  the  people,  when  shown 
the  alternatives  tor  housing  opportunity,  were  able  to  have  their  say. 
For  example,  in  this  very  room,  a gentleman  89  years  of  age,  who  has 
lived  in  a house  that  he  has  owned  all  of  his  life  and  which  his  family 
had  owned,  is  willing  to  say  at  this  point:  “1  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
house  so  the  children  have  a school,  inasmuch  as  you  have  a house 
planned  for  me.” 

So  I think  just  on  this  question,  through  the  Housing  Committee 
dealing  with  the  planning  items,  we  have  enlisted  willingness  in  our 
planning  process.  And  we  haven’t  gone  through  the  18-month  period. 
We  are  just  beginning.  We  will  enlist  anybody  in  the  future  who 
wants  to  serve  on  the  Housing  Committee.  But  quite  logically  when 
we  are  planning  — like  at  Seventh  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  here  — 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  most  concerned  are  going  to  be  people 
who  are  affected  by  that  action.  So,  I don’t  expect  people  at  14th  and 
U Streets  to  be  really  active  on  that  committee  when  I am  planning 
that  item. 

So  that  decision  is  reached  largely  by  the  people  who  are  affected. 
When  we  get  over  to  14th  and  U,  I will  expect  people  at  Seventh  and 
Rhode  Island  to  drop  off  because  they  have  participated  in  a problem 
at  a point  where  they  themselves  were  affected.  So,  I am  not  support- 
ing planning  generally  by  all  representatives  of  all  the  people,  but 
planning  specifically  by  those  people  affected. 

Riots  May  Spark  Action 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Reverend  Fauntroy,  1 would  like  to  comment  on  your 
reference  to  the  historical  predict io?i  of  Thomas  Macaulay  about  the 
Vandals  and  Huns  in  the  20th  Century.  I think  that  what  Macaulay 
didn't  realize  was  that  he  picked  this  particular  reference  as  a witness 
to  contemporary  society  at  that  time.  What  he  didn't  realize  was  that 
particular  violence  — I don't  remember  what  it  was  — was  the  way  we 
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change  our  institutions,  by  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  majority 
society.  If  you  look  hack  at  our  institutions,  we  have  had  the  Home- 
stead Strike,  and  the  Pullman  Strike,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Our  spark  to  change  is  not  always  yiecessarily  violence. 
That  is  aynong  oursehws.  For  iyistayjce,  the  Uyiited  States  military  and 
the  defense  manufacturing  changed  overnight  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  And  when  Sputnik  ivent  up  iyi  1957  it  galvayyized  our  indus- 
try, especially  our  space  effort.  Ayid  ivhenever  the  Russians  get  to 
Venus  before  we  do,  ice’ll  start  crayikiyyg  up  ayid  thinking  what  are  we 
gomg  to  do. 

Now,  I think  that  we  hai>e  our  oivyj  sputnik  for  our  own  society. 

I know  that  this  is  considered  a dirty  word  m some  places,  but  it  is 
the  sumyner  riots,  ayid  I think  they  are  having  their  effect. 

I was  interested  this  ynorning  in  the  ‘'New  York  Times”  to  see  that 
in  Detroit,  the  Ford  Motor  Coynpayiy  ayid  a number  of  other  com- 
panies have  gone  arouyid  in  a coyisidered  effort  — it  is  just  starting 
now,  but  it  is  a coyisidered  effort  — to  get  employment. 

The  reasoyi  I bring  this  up:  when  Seyiator  Douglas  asked  Miss 
Lowe  about  the  size  of  the  income  supplemeyit,  we  found  we  are  talk-  ^ 
ing  about  at  least  $14  billioyi;  ayid  theyi  if  you  use  the  report  of  the  ' 
Labor  Department , we  are  talking  about  $42  billioyi  a year;  and  Jeh 
Johyisoyi  remiyids  yne  that  45  perceyit  of  income  taxes  are  paid  by  i 
people  who  make  less  thayi  $10,000  a year.  This  makes  mcoyne  sup- 
plement almost  a politically  iynpossible  thuig. 

But  there’s  ayiother  thing  that  is  yiot  so  iynpossible.  I refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  Freedom  Budget  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 
Now,  that  budget  shows  that  we  allocate  $12  billioyi  a year  to  job  ' 
traiyiiyig  and  education.  Ayid  in  the  tables  coynposed  in  that  budget, 
this  item  would  be  eyilarged  to  $25  billioyi.  I think  that  is  possible. 
This  is  a reallocation  of  resources. 

Also,  the  Nation’s  resources  may  be  used  from  city  to  city  in  a way 
that  would  perhaps  in  time  make  it  possible  to  have  a total  land 
writedown  and  a total  tax  abatement  on  housing.  The  cities’  finances 
would  have  to  be  so  reallocated  that  they  weren’t  suddenly  thrown  off 
balance.  By  creative  tax  revision,  we  could  provide  the  type  of  hous- 
ing that  we  need  at  $50  and  $60  a month.  It  would  take  a subsidy,  hi 
every  other  area  of  our  economy,  we  have  always  provided  a subsidy  — 
when  we  yieeded  development  in  farming,  oil  exploration,  aircraft, 
transportation,  community  facilities,  and  everything  else. 

Perhaps  we  can  do  it  for  housing  in  the  same  pattern  by  providing 
a suppleynent,  to  provide  private  enterprise  — because  the  Federal  j 
Government  hasn’t  been  able  to  cut  the  nut  — to  private  enterprise  to  | 
go  in  and  build  plants  and  eynploy  people,  and  build  houshig  ayid  : 
give  them  something  to  ynake  a profit,  because  private  eyiterprise  does  | 
have  to  answer  to  its  stockholders.  What  would  you  say  to  that?  | 

Rev.  Fauntrov:  Let  me  say  first  that  I agree  with  you  that  we  can 
do  the  job  in  this  country.  1 he  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  the  I 
sputnik  of  the  last  riots  has  not  set  off  this  reaction.  Some  of  us  in  this 
room  have  been  involved  in  a coalition  and  attempted  to  call  the  at- 
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tention  to  the  need  for  the  emergency  work  and  job-training  program. 
And  you  couldn’t  even  get  Senator  Clark’s  little  amendment  to  the 
OEO  [Office  of  Economic  Opportunity]  bill  through. 

The  fact  is,  our  country  has  responded  to  crisis.  Forty  years  ago  it 
have  been  thought  communistic  to  guarantee  the  right  of  unions  to 
bargain,  but  we  adjusted  to  the  need.  When  we  were  faced  with  the 
crisis  of  Pearl  Harbor,  we  brought  illiterate  farmers  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  and  put  them  into  aircraft  plants.  And  with- 
in a matter  of  months  they  were  making  planes  that  flew.  The  thing 
that  disturbs  me  is  that  we  have  not  understood  the  nature  of  these 
crises  in  this  country.  1 had  the  feeling  that  people  weren’t  responding 
to  the  need  for  the  Freedom  Budget.  I think  the  Freedom  Budget  is 
thought  to  be  something  out  in  space  somewhere,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  come  to  us.  And  1 just  have  the  fear  that  unless  we  do  something 
about  guaranteed  minimum  income,  realistically  and  soon,  the  Van- 
dals and  the  Huns  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  counterparts  of  which 
I see  in  this  ghetto,  and  much  more  active  in  other  ghettos  around 
this  community,  are  going  to  deal  with  institutions  in  a fashion  that 
can  only  destroy  what  we  know  as  the  American  way. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I think  we  will  change  the  institutions.  The  institu- 
tions will  change  and  be  supplarited  by  other  institutions  historically. 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  Well,  I hope  that  you  are  right. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I would  like  to  make  one  other  comment.  Miss  Lowe, 
/ thmk  you  indicated  that  Fanny  Mae  limits  the  fund  for  221(d)(3). 
/ wafit  to  point  out  that  the  authorization  is  limited  by  Congress. 

Miss  Lowe:  I meant  Congress. 

Mr.  O’Neii.l:  And  the  present  appropriation  is  limited  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Miss  Lowe:  I am  still  with  you  all  the  way. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  DeGrove? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  No  questions. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Very  well.  Mr.  Ravitch. 

Definition  of  Community 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I really  would  like  to  direct  this  question  to  all  of 
our  zvitnesses.  You  all  referred  at  one  point  or  another  in  your  testi- 
mony to  the  desirability  of  community  participation.  We  use  the 
words  community  dezjelopment.  I ivould  like  to  ask  you  a couple  of 
questions.  How  do  we  define  comznunilyf  This  is  a word  that  every- 
body is  using  today.  How  do  zee  depne  it  in  the  context  of  a big 
metropolitan  center.  Is  it  a synonyzn  for  ghetto?  Is  it  a defined  geo- 
graphical area?  Is  it  just  a polite  way  of  describing  an  area  in  which 
t Negroes  live  exclusively?  Hozv  do  you  define  community?  Dr.  Morgan? 

Mr.  Morgan:  The  word  has  many  different  meanings.  You  can  use 
i it  in  one  respect  as  a quality.  The  quality  of  people  living  in  human 
I relation  to  each  other.  In  other  places  it  is  used  as  a synonym  for  a 
I village  or  town.  There  are  very  many  different  meanings  to  it.  When 
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we  speak  of  a house  it  may  be  a building  or  it  may  well  be  an  indus- 
trial organization.  Words  do  have  quite  different  meanings,  and  often- 
times these  meanings  are  used  together  and  mixed. 

Using  it  as  I would  prefer,  a community  is  the  quality  of  living  to- 
gether in  coordination  and  effectiveness  and  harmony.  That’s  com- 
munity. 

The  other  sense  of  it  is  just  another  synonym  for  village,  town,  sub- 
division. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  How  do  we  use  it  in  the  context  of  the  big  city,  Rev- 
erend Faun  troy? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  I think  we  define  a community  in  the  terms  of 
geography,  not  as  a metropolitan  area,  for  example.  I define  the  Shaw 
community  as  675  acres  in  the  urban  renewal  area,  and  those  who  are 
on  the  land  and  are  affected  by  the  process  on  the  land,  so  that  the 
community  is  those  who  live  in  the  houses,  those  who  go  to  the 
schools,  who  are  involved  in  the  businesses,  the  people  who  work  on 
the  land,  not  the  absentee  owners  of  the  land.  Transferring  this  anal- 
ogy, the  community  in  1776  in  this  country  was  the  people  who  lived 
on  and  worked  this  land,  and  not  the  absentee  landlords  in  England. 
And,  if  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  community 
you  have  got  to  deal  with  people  on  the  land  to  control  that  process. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  I am  just  trying  to  get  the  question  of  how  you  define 
it.  You  say  it  is  675  acres  of  real  property.  I couldtPt  agree  with  you 
more  that  we  must  have  the  people  in  mind,  not  the  absentee  land- 
lord. I am  just  saying,  how  do  we  define  it?  If  we  say  this  is  the  instru- 
mentality through  zvhich  we  are  going  to  do  planning  and  secure  plans 
and  make  decisions,  how  are  we  going  to  define  it?  In  this  community 
I presume  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  [Washington  renewal 
agency]  designated  this  675  acres  as  an  urban  renewal  area.  Did  they 
make  the  decision?  Or  did  the  people  make  the  decision? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  The  RLA  made  the  decision  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  some  of  us  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  In  which  community? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  In  this  community,  in  what  is  now 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Who  drew  the  boundaries? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  Quite  frankly,  some  of  the  people  in  the  area  drew 
the  boundaries,  and  they  were  adjusted  by  the  public  officials  in  re- 
sponse to  a desire  to  define  a community  of  interest  and  a community 
of  need. 

All  I am  saying,  simply,  is  that  we  can’t  define  community  loosely. 
We  have  to  define  it  geographically,  and  then  establish  what  interests  : 
within  that  geographical  area  exist,  and  whose  interests  are  affected  — I 
and  to  be  essentially  the  interests  of  those  people  on  the  land  and  not  i 
those  who  control  it,  in  the  same  fashion  that  our  interest  in  this  I 
country  was  for  the  people  on  this  land  over  here,  and  not  for  those  i 
who  controlled  it  from  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / agree  with  you  about  the  people.  What  I am  inter-  j 
ested  in  is  the  idea  of  community  development,  if  that’s  the  best  way  j 
to  solve  urban  problems:  Hoxo  do  we  have  to  think  of  community?  j 
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How  can  we  institutionalize  it?  We  have  to  think  of  some  basic  defini- 
tion and  if  it  is  purely  a geographical  area,  then  zvho  is  going  to  define 
it?  Who  is  going  to  draw  the  boundaries? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  I think  that  has  to  be  a developing  thing.  Certain 
people  drew  boundaries  lor  Georgetown  [a  former  slum,  now  restored 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable  residential  areas]  as  suggested  here. 
Georgetown,  quite  frankly,  is  trying  to  reach  over  here  into  the  Shaw 
area  — and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  become  involved  in  this  land 
program,  but  clearly  somebody  makes  the  decision.  In  that  case  — 
Georgetown  — it  was  the  real  estate  interests  who  had  made  the  deci- 
sion. In  this  case  — in  Shaw  — it  was  the  beginning  of  citizens  looking 
at  what  they  had  to  protect  and  what  they  could  save  and  saying, 
“This  is  what  we  want  as  a dehned  area  in  which  we  work  — to  involve 
the  people  on  that  land  in  the  process  of  planning  what  we  want 
on  it.” 

Mr.  Ravutch:  Jeanne,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  this? 

Miss  Lowe:  I think  I would  like  to  answer  with  a mechanical  defi- 
nition of  community  — it  might  be  people  who  share  local  facilities 
and  use  local  institutions.  I think  this  is  an  identification  of  common 
interests  in  a community. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  Who  do  you  propose  to  draw  the  boundaries  if  we 
are  to  delegate  responsibility  to  these  communities  as  you  define  them? 
Who  is  going  to  draw  the  boundaries  in  the  future  in  cities  like  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  also  in  areas  or  communities  where  they 
may  not  have  the  kind  of  articulate,  vigorous  leadership  that  appar- 
ently this  community  has? 

Miss  Lowe:  There  are  differences  in  community  districts  one  to  an- 
other in  terms  of  historic  development.  One  is  clearly  defined  as  being 
a certain  geographical  area,  and  there  are  other  communities  that 
really  never  had  a sense  of  identity.  But  I think  that  overall  the  plan- 
ning commission  should  be  able  to  delineate  these  boundaries,  as  I 
am  sure  they  did  in  this  instance  by  the  geographic  development,  the 
sharing  of  community  facilities,  and  where  high  schools  are  built, 
and  things  like  that. 

A planning  commission  makes  a decision  on  what  geographical  area 
will  be  using  them.  I think  that  there  are  criteria  that  exist,  and  if 
there  was  any  one  body  to  draw  boundaries,  I think  it  would  be  a role 
of  the  city  planning  commission  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Isn’t  acreage  a rather  arbitrary  division?  A commu- 
nity should  have  as  its  natural  limits  the  area  of  common  interest.  If 
you  take  a big  block  and  cut  out  so  many  acres  and  say  this  is  a com- 
munity, that’s  a very  arbitrary  use  of  the  word.  If  you  just  take  an 
area  around  no  natural  limits  and  draw  a line  around  a piece  of  that 
and  say  this  is  a community,  that’s  a very  arbitrary  use,  though  it  may 
be  a practical  expedient.  A community  is  sort  of  a unit  of  common 
interests  or  some  boundaries  for  that;  and  if  you  say  a community 
consists  of  400  acres  and  say  this  is  a community,  that’s  making  a new 
distinct,  arbitrary  meaning  to  the  word. 
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Rev.  Fauntroy:  Let  me  just  say  that  I think  people  in  a commu- 
nity perceive  what  their  community  is,  and  theretore  can  advise  those 
who  make  the  designations.  For  example,  in  the  Shaw  area,  we  gen- 
erally concede  that  below  M Street  is  not  our  community  — because 
ot  the  President’s  Church  and  the  Hotel  Americana  and  the  highrise 
apartments.  We  see  the  reason,  we  readily  perceive.  We  perceive  that 
beyond  16th  Street  is  really  not  our  community.  And  you  ask  any  of 
the  kids  who  have  gangs  around,  they  can  readily  define  their  com- 
munity. I think  through  that  process  you  can  come  up  with  a con- 
sensus of  what  actually  is  our  community. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  / appreciate  what  you  say,  and  I totally  sympathize 
with  your  social  objective.  I am  just  trying  to  point  out  the  difficulty 
of  defining  community  with  sufficient  accuracy  so  that  we  can  institu- 
tionalize and  deal  with  a political  decision  as  a result  of  it,  if  we 
define  it  purely  as  something  geographical.  We  don’t  in  our  major 
metropolitan  centers  have  all  the  talents  and  skills  and  whereiuithal 
ivithin  this  geographical  area  to  solve  our  problems.  / am  not  just  talk- 
ing about  Federal  subsidies.  I am  talking  about  where  the  commujiity 
derives  historically  from  the  American  concept  of  the  small  town 
which  has  its  doctor,  its  lawyer,  its  bricklayer,  its  plumber,  and  what- 
not; but  community  in  our  major  urban  centers  — when  we  define  it 
just  geographically  — doesn’t  mean  that,  and  people  use  community 
to  mean  cm  awful  lot  of  other  things  as  well. 

This  is  all  I am  tryi?ig  to  point  out.  I think  also  when  people  at- 
tempt to  thrust  a defmition  o?i  or  define  these  areas  it  gets  very  com- 
plex; and  where  you  have  in  one  geographical  area  no  homogeneous 
group,  either  economiccdly  or  racially,  the  question  of  defining  com- 
munity becomes  a much  more  complex  one.  If  we  are  also  going  to 
really  thrust  more  responsibility  on  to  what  you  define  as  comrnunity , 
what  implication  does  this  have  to  the  administration  of  government? 
Is  this  community  organization  really  going  to  have  the  power  to 
make  economic  decisions?  Are  they  going  to  elect  officials?  If  they  are 
not  going  to  elect  officials,  who  is  going  to  pick  them? 

Mrs.  Smith:  I am  afraid  that  we  will  have  to  go  on.  That  would  be 
a good  question  to  have  answered,  but  we  go  now  to  Mr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Lyons:  That  is  a very  interesting  discussion  and  I see  some 
differences  in  viewpoint  on  the  approach  to  the  ultimate  solution 
from  you  very  knowledgeable  and  sincere  people.  Dr.  Morgan,  you 
intimated  — if  I got  you  clearly  — that  quite  possibly  the  economic  and 
other  factors  which  caused  the  development  of  our  urban  centers  have 
now  changed,  and  ive  do  have  cities  standing  in  certain  locations 
where  it  wouldn’t  necessarily  be  desirable  to  continue  them.  Did  you 
say  that  you  wouldn’t  think  that  the  society  would  be  pleased  if,  shall 
we  say,  we  just  tore  dozen  the  central  city  and  built  a new  central  city? 
We  wouldn’t  be  pleased  with  that  result  20  years  from  now? 
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In  Favor  of  Smaller  Population  Units 

Mr.  Morgan:  No,  I think  wc  won’t  tear  down  our  central  cities.  If 
we  could  get  areas  in  relationships  to  satisfy  our  needs  in  smaller  units, 
we  might  avoid  some  of  the  adverse  conditions  and  alternatives  grow- 
ing up.  I’he  metropolises  might  cease  to  grow,  and  not  get  top-heavy. 
In  the  course  of  time,  we  might  have  a different  picture  of  desirable 
human  relationships. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Well,  if  we  would  aim  a program,  let  us  say,  of  going 
into  the  center  of  a major  city  and  finding  some  miraculous  way  of 
taking  care  of  both  the  problem  of  relocation  and  rebuilding  at  the 
same  time  — to  rebuild  that  city  into  a modern  complex  — do  you 
think  we  would  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that? 

Mr.  Morgan:  If  it  was  very  well  done,  it  might  be  better  than  what 
stood  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Lyons:  There  is  no  question  it  would  be  better? 

Mr.  Morgan:  There  are  causes  of  social  stress.  I haven’t  got  the 
causes  in  front  of  me,  the  colleges  are  working  on  it;  the  sociologists 
are  beginning  to  think  about  it.  If  you  get  beyond  a certain  density 
of  population,  population  goes  wrong.  You  find  it  over  a large  range 
of  animal  life.  The  species  has  a sort  of  a natural  degree  of  association. 
If  you  exceed  that  greatly,  you  have  a very  great  disturbance,  and  in 
lower  animals  you  just  have  extinction.  They  just  quit  breeding. 

The  problem  is  so  complex.  If  we  understood  the  optimum  condi- 
tions of  human  association  from  as  many  standpoints  as  possible  and 
could  make  units  with  such  conditions  possible,  they  would  be  de- 
manded and  appreciated  and  they  would  grow  at  the  loss  of  growth  of 
some  other  units  that  had  less  advantage.  It  isn’t  an  easy  thing  to 
answer.  But  I believe  a very  penetrating  and  fairly  thorough  analysis 
would  begin  to  show  that  most  of  the  satisfactions  — nearly  all  of  the 
satisfactions  — that  are  related  to  population  complexes  would  be 
achieved  in  smaller  units  and  without  much  of  the  burdens  of  the 
mass  aggregations  you  now  have  in  big  cities. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  me  ask,  Reverend  Fauntroy,  a question  on  this 
greater  participation  of  the  local  residents  in  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  training,  rehabilitation,  relocation^  and  so  forth.  Our  last  hear- 
ing was  in  an  area  that  would  make  this  xvhole  Shaw  area  look  like  a 
penthouse  on  Park  Avenue  by  comparison.  What  has  happened  there 
— the  most  serious  thing  that  happened  in  that  particular  commu- 
nity — was  that  the  rest  of  the  community  walked  off  and  said,  it  is 
yours.  It  is  a deplorable  thing.  The  people  left  there  can  make  any 
decision  they  want  to  make.  Nobody  else  cares  about  it.  Nobody  else 
would  be  involved  in  their  problems.  Noiv  there  is  sort  of  a danger 
in  that.  Do  you  perceive  that  in  your  area? 

Inner-City  Problems  Metropolitan  Affair 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  Yes,  that’s  a danger,  and  I hasten  to  say,  to  lend 
some  balance  to  what  1 have  been  saying,  that  we  are  not  going  to  deal 
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with  the  problems  of  the  inner  city  from  the  inner  city.  I am  so  happy 
that  you  are  going  to  discuss  tomorrow  zoning’s  impact  on  suburban 
housing  patterns  and  land  use,  because  clearly  we  are  not  going  to 
put  up  a new  Shaw  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  here  until  we  also 
gain  access  to  land  where  60  percent  of  the  industrial  development  is 
going  on,  where  there  are  jobs  that  people  in  this  area  can  really  fill. 
It  is  this  kind  of  avant  garde  thinking  that  came  out  of  our  White 
House  Conference  last  year  on  this  particular  problem  that  is  going  to 
enable  us  to  deal  with  a large  number  of  people  who  are  going  to  be 
moving  from  the  rural  to  our  urban  centers.  We  cannot  absorb  them 
in  our  urban  centers.  We  have  got  to  develop  new  towns,  and  we  have 
got  to  utilize  the  available  land  in  the  entire  complex  of  our  metro- 
politan communities  creatively,  so  that  we  come  up  with  what  I called 
a “Smokey  the  Bear”  provision  last  year.  Recognizing  the  tendency  of 
suburban  communities  to  systematically  zone  out  low-income  people 
and  Negroes  in  particular,  the  country  has  got  to  say  to  our  suburban 
community  in  light  of  our  problems  of  housing  people:  ‘‘We  are  going 
to  do  for  people  what  we  did  for  Smokey  the  Bear.”  We  said  to  the 
developers  — to  those  who  wanted  to  have  factories  in  a national 
park  — no,  we  are  going  to  do  this  for  Smokey,  to  leave  him  a place 
to  live;  therefore  you  can’t  have  factories,  you  can’t  develop  housing 
in  the  park.  This  has  to  be  developed  for  Smokey. 

We  feel  that  in  essence  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is  have  the 
Federal  Government  buy  up  this  land  that  I can’t  get  for  221(d)(3) 
housing.  1 have  searched  this  community  all  around  trying  to  get 
people  to  cut  loose  cheap  farm  land  for  housing  for  people  near  jobs 
which  they  can  readily  fill.  But  the  zoning  boards  — the  system  — 
excludes  us. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  deal  with  the  inner  city  problem,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  got  to  think  in  terms  of  involving  everybody 
in  the  metropolitan  area;  of  reserving  land  — buying  it  up  if  neces- 
sary — and  allowing  it  to  be  developed  in  the  interest  of  people,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  profit. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Is  there  any  conflict  in  what  you  say  you  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  for  Shaw  as  opposed  to  what  you  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  for  the  suburbs?  Is  there  any  conflict  in 
your  mind  on  that? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  Not  at  all.  I think  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
look  realistically  at  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Lyons:  If  the  Federal  Government  came  in  and  said,  “Shaw, 
this  is  ivhat  we  are  going  to  do,”  you  would  object  to  that? 

Rev.  Fauntroy:  If  the  Federal  Government  came  and  said,  ‘‘Shaw, 
this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  interest  of  the  people,”  I would 
not  object.  What  it  has  to  say  to  the  people  in  the  suburban  commu- 
nities is  that  what  you  are  doing  is  not  in  the  interest  of  this  country 
and  of  the  people  of  this  country.  And  as  long  as  we  keep  people  iso- 
lated in  these  ring  cities  and  do  not  allow  them  to  deal  with  the  pres- 
sure of  supply  and  demand  on  housing  by  opening  up  housing  oppor- 
tunities, we  are  going  to  have  Watts  and  Detroit,  and  the  instant 
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urban  renewal  or  instant  dcstnu  tion  which  results  from  that  kind  of 
violence,  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  Lyons:  / can  see  your  inew points,  b'lit  I think  you  are  a little 
bit  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  / wish  you  would  reread  this  transcript 
later  and  study  it  over.  That  is  all  / xcant. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Woodbury. 

Mr.  WooDiiURv:  / unote  out  ?ny  questiofi  for  Dr.  Morgaji.  Perhaps 
he  would  read  it. 


Units  of  Mass  Production  in  Small  Towns? 

Mr.  Morgan:  “What  proportion  of  the  employment  in  the  United 
States  economy  might  be  located  in  the  kinds  of  communities  repre- 
sented by  Yellow  Springs?  In  other  words,  is  there  hope  that  units  of 
the  so-called  mass  production  industry  can  locate  at  least  in  part  in 
locations  like  Yellow  Springs?’’ 

Now,  I am  a little  out  of  date  on  this  statement,  but  it  had  some 
validity  when  1 went  into  it: 

In  Sweden  there  is  just  one  kind  of  automobile,  what  is  called 
Volvo.  When  I visited  Sweden  some  years  ago,  Volvo  wasn’t  made 
here  and  there,  it  was  made  all  over  Sweden  and  moved  to  a center 
for  assembly,  and  those  folks  were  perfectly  capable  in  the  smaller 
communities.  And  1 saw  it  in  Norway,  where  for  a certain  product 
part  of  it  was  done  in  this  town  and  another  part  in  that  town,  and 
then  it  was  put  together.  In  each  place  the  amount  of  work  done  was 
normal  and  was  part  of  the  commerce  and  industry,  but  it  wasn’t  a 
mass.  Now,  in  Finland,  some  people  got  together  about  20  years  ago 
and  they  were  trying  to  get  industry  on  its  feet.  This  was  a cooperative 
project  — not  a big  business  project.  One  hundred  fifty  small  metal 
industries  united,  set  up  a central  station  and  that  central  station 
served  all  of  them.  This  industry  would  do  this,  another  industry 
would  then  do  that,  but  they  had  a central  place  to  get  their  council 
looking  after  group  problems  and  labor  problems  and  backing,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  This  little  industry  was  doing  its  work  and  that 
was  20  years  ago. 

I was  inquiring  a few  weeks  ago  how  it  was  getting  on  now.  Now, 
it  is  manufacturing  big  plants;  one  of  them  recently  went  into  Ruma- 
nia. The  central  office  appraises  work  this  industry  can  do,  and  another 
industry  and  another  industry,  and  it  apportions  out  this  job,  each 
does  its  part,  and  it  flows  together  and  is  a big  industry  over  in 
Rumania. 

They  are  finding  out  that  you  don’t  have  to  have  a great  mass  indus- 
try to  produce  a great  mass  result.  It  is  another  approach. 

You  have  a complex  situation  here,  but  it  is  entirely  feasible  to 
think  of  our  industrial  living  and  our  whole  living  in  ways  that  don’t 
imply  great  masses. 

In  America  we  haven’t  thought  that  way.  Sweden  thought  that  way. 
Finland  thought  that  way  on  a smaller  scale,  and  it  has  brought  some 
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very  interesting  results  in  smaller  units  of  population  which  have  all 
elements:  education,  business,  commerce.  It  is  sort  of  a complete  way 
of  life.  That  may  be  only  a partial  approach.  We  haven’t  thought 
through  the  possibility  of  human  associations.  It  doesn’t  necessarily 
have  to  be  massive:  it  may  be  too  great  masses.  The  more  we  get  of 
automation,  the  less  masses  of  population  become  necessary. 

There  is  a careful  approach  to  that  problem  that  leads  us  to  have 
cases  set  up;  and  if  they  grew  it  might  bring  about  a different  way  at 
looking  at  population  groups. 


Technical  Assistance  to  Nonprofit  Sponsors 

Mr.  Woodbury:  / have  a very  quick  one  to  Miss  Lowe,  who  spoke 
of  the  need  of  some  type  of  technical  assistance  to  a nonprofit  sponsor 
of  221(dX3). 

Miss  Lowe:  Yes. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  / zvani  you  to  elaborate  on  this.  Have  you  had 
occasion  to  look  into  this  question  at  all  as  to  what  type  of  technical 
assistance  is,  in  fact,  az’ailable  to  these  sponsors  and  hoiv  they  get  their 
sponsors,  and  if  so,  ivould  you  make  it  available  to  the  Commission? 

Miss  Lowe:  Well,  let  me  take  what  is  often  the  wrong  way  first: 
221(d)(3)  sometimes  unfortunately  has  been  abused  by  builders  who 
want  to  make  a quick  buck  and  will  go  to  a nonprofit  organization 
like  a church  which  is  anxious  to  build  this  low-cost  housing,  and  say, 
we  will  do  it  for  you  and  give  you  all  the  services.  And  they  end  up 
with  a bad  deal.  The  Federal  agency  people  have  told  me  this.  This  is 
the  danger. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  That's  just  the  danger  I had  m mind  in  address- 
ing the  question  to  you. 

Miss  Lowe:  There  are  two  things  involved  here,  really,  in  technical 
assistance.  One  is  to  protect  the  young  innocent,  so-called,  from  going 
into  housing  in  this  sort  of  situation.  The  other  is  a more  positive 
way  — to  help  him  find  out  the  great  complexity  of  developing  mul- 
tiple rental  or  cooperative  units  which  involves  all  kinds  of  archi- 
tectural services,  getting  the  mortgage  loan,  so  forth  and  so  on,  with 
which  these  people  never  had  the  experience. 

New  York  City  has  a tradition  of  labor  union  organizations  setting 
up  foundations  to  help  nonprofit  organizations  to  get  cooperative 
housing.  It  has  been  extraordinarily  effective.  I think  you  heard  Roger 
Starr  talk  about  getting  labor  unions  to  help  in  New  York.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  happen  in  other  parts  of  the  country  though,  unfortunately. 
I think  that  labor  unions  should  try  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  wherever 
they  possibly  can. 

I have  seen  technical  assistance  working  effectively  through  a public 
agency  in  New  Haven,  where  the  redevelopment  agency  considers  it 
part  of  its  responsibility  to  get  221(d)(3)  housing  throughout  the  com- 
munity — not  only  in  renewal  areas  — and  to  work  with  whatever 
sponsor  there  may  be  in  giving  them  free  advice  on  these  various 
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technical  things  that  arc  required  if  you  get  in  the  management  end 
of  the  thing.  So  all  along  the  line  here  I think  more  is  needed  to  be 
done  by  public  agencies.  And  because  of  a limitation  of  staff  which 
exists  now  in  public  agencies,  we  shoidd  try  to  think  about  what  I 
said  before:  a kind  of  urban  agent  type  who  could  j)erhaps  work  for 
a state  housing  division  or  a state  housing  agency  and  be  available 
on  call  to  communities  and  neighborhoods  throughout  each  state  in 
order  to  work  with  them  on  these  technical  problems  of  getting 
houses  built. 


PUBLIC  WITNESSES 


Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you.  I want  to  thank  the  three  witnesses  who 
gave  their  time.  We  deeply  appreciate  all  their  assistance. 

Is  Mr.  Wiley  Brenton  here?  Mr.  Brenton  of  the  UPO  [United 
Planning  Organization]  asked  to  be  heard  but  apparently  is  not  here. 
I will  call  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  of  the  Greater  Washington  Central 
Labor  Council.  And  Miss  Dolores  Glenmore.  Would  both  of  you 
come  up  to  the  table? 

Mr.  Turner:  Two  Kinds  of  Programs  for  Ghetto  , 

Mr.  Turner:  Madam  Chairman,  I have  a brief  statement  and  then 
I would  wish  to  add  a few  words  to  that  if  I may,  particularly  on  the 
problem  of  apprenticeship  which  has  been  raised  here. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Commission: 

Society  is  responsible  for  providing  a decent  life  for  all  of  its  mem- 
bers. Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  years  of  discrimination  and 
neglect  — the  harvest  of  society’s  failure  to  act.  And  when  we  speak  of 
society’s  failure  to  act,  we  mean  primarily  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  act. 

There  is  a large  population  in  Washington  which  is  unable  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  a rapidly  changing  society.  We  must  have  two 
kinds  of  programs  for  citizens  caught  in  the  ghetto.  One  set  of  pro- 
grams must  meet  the  day-to-day  needs  of  people  — allow  them  to  have 
adequate  means  to  feed,  clothe,  house  themselves  and  their  families. 
And  second,  we  must  take  steps  to  stop  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  give 
opportunities  for  the  next  generation  to  feel  that  their  lives  involve 
possibilities  and  choices. 

Many  programs  are  in  operation  and  many  others  must  become  op- 
erative if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Time  does  not  permit  a full  discussion  of  present  or  prospective 
programs.  However,  I do  want  to  comment  briefly  on  a few  points. 

George  Meany  said  recently,  “The  Federal  Government  must  be  the 
employer  of  last  resort  and  the  landlord  of  last  resort.  This  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  an  effective  urban  program  can  be  built.’’ 
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I know  that  he  is  right.  Poverty  knows  no  state  lines  or  city  limits. 
Plans  and  programs  must  have  careful  Federal  coordination. 

A guaranteed  annual  income  can  only  be  underwritten  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A guaranteed  annual  income  of  $5,000  for  each 
head  of  a family  would  go  far  in  beginning  to  solve  our  ghetto  prob- 
lems. 

Our  affluent  society  cannot  afford  any  longer  to  refuse  to  assume 
its  obligations.  A man  who  wants  to  work  and  is  willing  to  work  de- 
serves a job.  Nonprofit  work,  unbudgeted  work,  new  employment  can 
be  assigned  to  the  worker  with  the  guaranteed  income.  If  there  is  a 
national  will  to  do  it,  we  can  do  it. 

In  Washington  we  have  a desperate  housing  situation.  Over- 
crowded, sweltering,  freezing,  rat-infested  describes  the  housing  in  the 
ghetto.  Rehabilitation  has  only  just  begun.  There  is  very  little  land 
for  new  housing  and  in  the  suburbs  there  is  segregation.  The  waiting 
list  for  public  housing  is  almost  endless. 

The  rent  supplement  program  must  be  expanded.  New  life  must  be 
injected  into  public  housing.  Open  occupancy  must  be  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  and  the  Model  Cities  Program  needs  to  pass  Congress 
with  an  appropriation  of  a billion  dollars. 

Cooperative  housing,  both  new  and  rehabilitated,  offers  the  most 
promising  means  of  increasing  housing  units  for  the  poor.  Particularly 
in  our  area. 


Getting  Negroes  into  Trade  Unions 

Now,  in  the  area  of  apprenticeship,  which  has  received  some  notice 
here  today,  I might  say  that  the  Labor  Council  and  the  Building 
Trades  Council  here  have  been  doing  many  things  which  were  affirm- 
ative to  eliminate  situations  of  discrimination  and  have  been  trying 
to  get  more  minority-group  representatives  into  trade  unions  and  par- 
ticularly into  apprenticeship  programs. 

We  were  principally  responsible  through  negotiations  with  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor  in  1963,  Mr.  Jack  Kinney,  in  setting  up  our  ap- 
prenticeship training  centers.  These  figures  might  interest  you:  From 
June  17,  1963  through  September  30,  1967  there  were  9,492  applicants, 
of  whom  6,436  were  Negroes;  3,370  qualified,  of  which  2,108  were 
Negroes;  2,673,  of  whom  1,644  were  Negroes,  were  accepted  into  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs;  of  1,084,  accepted  into  the  trade  after 
training,  573  were  Negroes.  In  the  present  year  the  applicants  totaled 
3,047,  January  through  September.  Of  the  3,047  applicants,  1,842  — 60 
percent  — were  Negroes.  Those  qualified  totaled  1,141,  of  whom  646 
were  Negroes;  those  referred,  868,  including  402  Negroes.  Those  ac- 
cepted into  an  apprenticeship  training  program  for  this  period  totaled 
286,  of  which  104  were  Negroes.  Those  accepted  in  the  building  trades 
from  the  training  program  totaled  264,  and  83,  or  31  percent,  were 
Negroes. 
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In  addition  to  efforts  that  have  been  made  tlirough  meeting  with 
the  public  schools  to  gear  our  apprenticeship  training  program  into 
the  vocational  schools  as  well  as  the  academic  schools  and  various 
other  training  programs  that  have  been  undertaken,  we  currently  are 
developing  a program  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  and  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  OIC  [Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center].  We  will  try  to  work  with  the  Shaw  area 
as  well  as  other  areas  in  the  city,  to  see  to  it  that  the  young  men  from 
the  ghetto  area  are  brought  into  ap}:>renticeship  training,  so  that  when 
the  work  gets  underway  here,  there  will  be  people  from  the  area 
available  who  can  work  on  these  jobs. 

Every  survey  that  has  been  made  of  Washington  demonstrates  that 
we  have  the  largest  percentage  — the  largest  number  of  Negro  appren- 
tices as  well  as  the  largest  numbers  of  Negro  journeymen  — of  any 
urban  city  of  the  United  States.  Anyone  here  knows  1 am  telling  you 
the  facts  in  this  situation.  And  it  hasn’t  just  happened  — is  has  been 
the  results  of  affirmative  programs  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions  of 
the  city  and  the  contractors  and  employers  in  the  city. 

In  new  programs  we  are  developing  we  are  training  160  young  men, 
each  going  to  school  for  six  months,  working  on  the  job.  They  will 
be  trained  by  journeymen  craftsmen,  and  every  trade  in  the  building 
industry  has  agreed  to  this  program.  In  the  current  OIC  program, 
which  is  underway,  it  only  happens  that  three  trades  have  been  in- 
volved up  to  now,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  Reverend  Fauntroy.  But 
all  trades  have  agreed  to  train  these  young  men  and  try  to  get  them 
into  their  program.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Delores  Glenmore. 


Miss  Glenmore:  Assessment  of  the  Urban  Crisis 

Miss  Glenmore:  I am  Delores  Glenmore,  local  citizen  of  the  Shaw 
Urban  Renewal  Area,  possessing  a normal  knowledge  and  awareness 
of  American  history,  social  makeup  and  economic  development,  par- 
ticularly since  the  depression  era.  I would  like  to  make  the  following 
10  observations  and  comments: 

1.  That  in  spite  of  my  government’s  and  my  Negro  leaders’  abso- 
lute commitment  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  an  assimilated  multiracial 
society  of  equal  men,  the  fact  remains  that  today  there  are  two  Amer- 
icas. 

2.  And  that  one  America  — to  paraphrase  Senator  Edward  Brooke 
— is  a race  of  owners,  landholders,  managers,  producers,  and  govern- 
ment-subsidy recipients;  the  other  America  a race  of  tenants,  laborers, 
consumers,  and  government  welfare  recipients.  That  the  former  are 
white  people,  the  latter  Afro-Americans,  should  hardly  need  mention 
here. 

3.  That  while  the  latter  group  are  now  the  tenants  of  urban 
America,  the  former  was  also  once  the  tenants  of  urban  America.  But 
the  former  is  now  the  absentee  land  owners  of  urban  America,  the 
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resident  owners  of  suburban  America,  and  the  poltical  controllers  of 
both  Americas. 

4.  That  back  in  the  Thirties,  when  the  former  America,  the  white 
people,  were  the  tenants  of  urban  America  and  were  hungry,  unem- 
ployed, ill-housed  and  bankrupt  their  government  did  not  put  out 
distress  calls  to  a rich,  developed,  and  affluent  foreign  nation  to  come 
in  and  redevelop  that  America  at  guaranteed  prohts. 

5.  That  what  former  white  urban  America’s  government  did  do 
was  to  survey  the  situation  and  say  to  the  people,  “Poor  urban  Amer- 
ica, we  know  that  you  possess,  to  varying  degrees  and  extents,  all  of 
the  inherent  abilities,  training,  ingenuity,  and  desire  to  redevelop  your 
communities  for  yourselves  and  as  you  see  ht.  And  that  all  you  lack 
are  the  hnancial  resources  and  backing  of  your  government.  And  so 
we  shall  provide  those  resources  and  that  backing.  Meanwhile  our 
expertise  and  technique  shall  play  no  role  other  than  that  of  advisory, 
to  be  used  as  and  when  you  see  necessary.” 

6.  And  that  poor  white  urban  America’s  government  further  said, 
“Right  now  your  hnancial,  industrial,  and  construction  institutions 
are  in  a state  of  feebleness  and  your  political  rights  to  make  your  own 
decisions  are  nonexistent.  So  the  hrst  thing  that  we  shall  do  is  to  pro- 
vide you  maximum  assistance,  through  subsidies,  legislative  reform, 
and  tax  incentives  toward  the  strengthening  of  your  hnancial  and 
production  institutions.  And  we  shall  grant  you  those  policy-  and 
decision-making  rights  which  you  do  not  now  possess.”  And  that  the 
result  for  then  urban  America  has  been  a happily  ever  after  ending 
of  fabulous  wealth,  prosperity,  and  continued  growth. 

7.  Now  that  the  earlier  urban  America  has  long  since  departed 
residentially  and  there  is  the  latter  urban  America  of  today  — hungry, 
ill-housed,  unemployed,  and  bankrupt  — all  that  her  government  (pre- 
sumably the  same  government)  can  offer  her  is  that  they  are  hopeful 
that  they  might  be  able  to  entice  the  rich,  powerful,  obesely  developed 
institutions  of  the  former  urban  America,  with  promises  of  maximum 
assistance  through  subsidies,  legislative  reform,  tax  incentives,  guaran- 
teed profits,  and  professional  glory  to  build  — much  reminiscent  of 
the  Bantusans  of  South  Africa  — today’s  poor  urban  Afro-American 
communities. 

8.  That  neither  poor  urban  Afro-America’s  government  or  Afro- 
America’s  appointed  leaders  appear  to  be  even  remotely  capable  of 
realizing  that  she,  like  the  former  America,  possesses  also  to  varying 
degrees  and  extents  all  of  the  inherent  abilities,  training,  ingenuity, 
imagination,  and  desire  to  rebuild  her  communities  for  herself  and  as 
she  sees  fit.  And  that  all  she  lacks  is  the  financial  resources,  the  back- 
ing, and  the  rights  to  make  policy  and  decisions.  And  that  Afro- 
America  also  has  all  of  the  institutions  inherently  necessary  to  the 
task,  although  admittedly  now  feeble  and  in  need  of  government- 
subsidized  commitment. 

9.  That  I strongly  urge  the  government  of  the  two  Americas  to 
reconsider  very  quickly  the  fact  that  if  she  permits  the  building  and 
redevelopment  of  Afro-American  communities  in  the  manner  she 
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seems  now  bent  upon  doing,  the  ultimate  conse(|uences  could  be  as 
tragic  as  all  the  world  realizes  shall  one  day  be  that  ol  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  now  rushing  headlong  into  the  building  of  those 
aforementioned  Bantusans  for  a large  jjart  of  her  society. 

10.  That  the  government  realize  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  her  most  forthrightly  violent  rebels  of  recent  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  micro-Bantusans  which  she  has  built  right  here  inside  of 
this  country.  (The  micro-Bantusans  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
public  housing  Afro-Americans’  end  of  the  bargain  in  most  urban 
renewal  projects  — if  they  get  anything  at  all.  So  I would  once  again 
caution  my  government  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  people 
possessing  the  fierce  pride,  depth  of  life,  artistry  and  creativity  as  the 
Afro-American  can  be  planned  for  and  exploited  by  a society  which 
has  spent  400  years  showing  their  absolute  hatred  and  utter  disdain 
toward  us,  as  this  society  has,  without  courting  ultimate  disaster  for 
both  the  societies. 

And  that,  sir,  is  my  humble  impression  and  assessment  of  the  nature 
of  the  urban  crisis  today,  specifically  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
the  Shaw  area  and  generally  throughout  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  I think  now  we  have  six  fur- 
ther witnesses.  I will  call  all  of  them.  Mrs.  Evie  Washington,  CRUST, 
Community  Rehabilitation  Under  Security  and  Trust;  Mr.  John 
Howard,  member  of  the  Neighborhood  Advisory  Board,  Washington 
Urban  League;  Mr.  Watha  Daniels,  Board  of  MICCO;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Lynn,  President,  Shaw  Junior  High  PTA;  Judge  Marjorie  Lawson, 
Girl  Counsel  for  MICCO;  Mr.  Andrew  Mack,  Trainee  in  the  New 
Career  Program. 

Mrs.  Washington. 

Mrs.  Washington:  Local  Leaders  for  Social  Growth 

Mrs.  Washington:  My  name  is  Evie  M.  Washington.  I live  in  the 
Shaw  area  community  at  1535  8th  Street,  N.W.  I represent  an  orga- 
nization by  the  name  of  CRUST  which  stands  for  Community  Reha- 
bilitation Under  Security  and  Trust.  We  are  a group  of  people  living 
in  the  Shaw  area  who  decided  that,  living  under  renewal  that  is  com- 
ing to  Shaw,  we  would  like  to  be  involved.  So  I’m  here  speaking  for 
them  today. 

The  slum  areas  existing  in  major  cities  are  one  of  America’s  most 
menacing  and  formidable  problems.  The  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  people  living  in  these  areas  are  many  and  complex.  The  fore- 
most perhaps  is  the  concept  of  human  resource  and  leadership  devel- 
opment. The  only  hope  for  rebuilding  our  cities  and  fostering  effec- 
tive social  action  programs  lies  in  willing  and  trained  leadership  so 
that  an  environment  with  human  dignity,  self-respect,  and  self-suffi- 
ciency will  grow  and  flourish. 

The  underlying  ingredient  in  human  and  in  individual  and  social 
growth  is  the  participation  and  the  involvement  of  people  in  the  prob- 
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lems  and  the  rehabilitation  programs  of  redevelopment  in  their  area. 

One  of  the  most  devastating  aspects  of  urban  renewal  and  redevel- 
opment programs  has  been  the  relocation  of  the  very  people  which  the 
programs  were  designed  to  assist. 

We,  the  members  of  CRUST,  consider  it  imperative  that  all  Federal 
and  local  urban  renewal  projects  be  devised  so  that  the  people  living 
in  such  areas  may  in  fact  become  organizationally,  socially,  personally, 
and  spiritually  involved  in  the  total  renewal  effort. 

Six  urban  renewal  projects  in  Washington  over  the  past  decade  have 
been  and  are  continuing  the  systematic  removal  of  areas  containing 
some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions.  However,  economic  and  social 
pressures,  resulting  in  excessive  wear,  overcrowding,  general  aging,  and 
poor  maintenance  will  annually  add  to  the  number  of  units  already 
in  poor  condition.  The  low  levels  of  incomes  of  the  urban  poor  living 
in  these  impoverished  conditions  persist.  As  the  level  of  income  remains 
low,  it  is  difficult  for  the  urban  poor  residents  to  establish  an  economic 
base  from  which  to  rise  above  their  predicament.  A great  acceleration 
in  training  programs  is  needed  to  overcome  this  factor.  Negro  fam- 
ilies, particularly,  have  been  hampered  by  the  prevailing  inequities  of 
job  opporunities  between  the  Negro  and  the  white  person.  While  this 
condition  may  be  changing  somewhat  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go. 

There  is  being  planned  for  our  area  an  urban  renewal  program 
which  is  supposed  to  remedy  the  blighted  houses  and  bring  into  focus 
certain  things  that  will  help  develop  social  and  economic  gains.  They 
are  health,  education,  employment,  and  welfare.  But  furnishing  the 
residents  of  this  area  with  job  training,  giving  employment,  building 
health  centers,  and  providing  good  recreational  facilities,  will  insure 
economic  livelihood. 

Many  years  ago  families  living  in  urban  renewal  areas  were  up- 
rooted to  make  room  for  better  and  modern  conveniences,  such  as 
transportation,  better  schools,  or  public  projects  to  benefit  them.  Little 
thought  was  given  to  the  hardships  encountered  by  these  people. 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
planning  for  the  area.  They  will  acquire  all  lands  to  be  dedicated  to 
redevelopment,  as  well  as  allocation  of  the  uses  of  such  land.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure  the  impact  that  this  urban  renewal  program  has  had 
on  the  community.  But  we  as  members  of  CRUST  are  convinced 
that  without  growing  and  developing  leadership,  developing  meaning- 
ful job  training,  and  allowing  the  people  to  participate,  permanent 
social  growth  of  the  area  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

It  should  be  the  profound  conviction  of  all  persons  in  our  Con- 
gress, our  civic  leaders  and  organizations,  that  no  person  or  family 
should  suffer  hardship  that  it  is  possible  for  us  as  a Nation  to  avoid. 
We  as  Negroes  have  already  waited  300  years  and  must  not  be  made 
to  wait  any  longer  for  the  full  equality  that  is  due  us.  Conscience  and 
compassion  should  be  compelling,  and  courage  should  be  as  great  in 
your  pursuit  for  the  purposes  of  rewarding  the  Negro  with  that  which 
is  rightfully  due  him  as  peace  in  your  military  efforts.  For  more  than 
300  years  the  Negro  has  been  systematically  denied  his  rightful  place 
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in  American  Society.  This  denial  has  taken  its  toll  in  many  ways.  In 
order  to  develop  and  use  fully  the  potential  of  America's  Negroes,  spe- 
cial programs  will  be  needed,  programs  which  systematically  attempt 
to  compensate  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  300  years  of  systematic  denial. 
The  cost  of  these  programs  will  be  high,  but  it  will  be  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  human  costs  of  300  years  of  deprivation,  and  it  will  also 
be  small  in  relation  to  the  benefits  society  will  reap. 

Once  persons  become  identified  with  a ghetto  or  low-class  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  difficult  for  these  residents  to  overcome  the  psychological 
factor  of  inferiority.  To  overcome  this  factor  requires  large-scale  adult 
education  as  well  as  an  acceleration  of  education  for  the  younger 
people.  Educational  programs  of  high  quality  should  be  available  to 
all  youth.  By  high  quality  I mean  programs  with  adequate  resources, 
well  trained  teachers,  suitable  buildings,  and  appropriate  curriculums 
and  educational  methods  in  an  environment  that  expresses  wholesome- 
ness in  the  equality  of  opportunity  and  spirit. 

There  is  a low  level  of  aspiration  of  people  living  in  urban  poor 
areas  that  must  be  overcome.  They  have  too  often  and  too  long  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  plight  and  situation.  We,  our  government, 
our  schools,  and  churches  must  provide  a reason  for  trying  to  im- 
prove the  standards  of  living.  There  must  be  a program  of  hope  for 
better  housing  and  better  education,  so  that  they  may  successfully 
compete  in  the  highly  skilled  market  for  employment.  Similarly,  they 
must  be  shown  how  to  seek  the  opportunities  and  resources  in  the 
community  with  which  to  overcome  the  threats  and  barriers.  They 
must  be  given  the  courage  to  recognize  their  problems  and  face  them 
as  their  responsibility. 

The  desire  for  better  living  conditions  persists.  Despite  the  very 
critical  economic  and  social  conditions  existing  in  the  Shaw  area  as 
well  as  in  many  areas  of  our  country,  some  residents  have  retrained 
and  have,  through  ambitious  educational  effort,  sought  and  attained 
better  ways  of  living.  Further,  there  is  a growing  expression  for  better 
homes  than  they  now  have.  Discouragement  and  fear  that  once  op- 
pressed seems  to  be  broken  with  rays  of  hope.  The  inner  circles  of  the 
urban  poor  residents  are  beginning  to  develop  a productive  and  an 
intelligent  leadership  that  seeks  a way  out. 

There  are  many  answers,  but  at  least  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  a 
number  of  myths  that  all  of  us  have  shared  about  our  economy,  our 
society,  and  ourselves. 

The  first  is  the  myth  of  Horatio  Alger  — that  if  a person  has  the 
energy  and  the  will  to  work,  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  way.  In  a 
sense,  this  means  that  poverty  and  unemployment  are  a result  of 
choice,  not  a condition  of  society;  that  it  is  a manifestation  of  lazi- 
ness, not  economic  isolation.  Even  with  Social  Security,  Aid-to- 
Dependent  Children,  Unemployment  Compensation,  and  others,  the 
feeling  has  remained  that  a bit  of  Horatio  Alger  exists  in  us  all,  if 
each  of  us  only  will  work  hard  to  succeed. 

The  second  myth  which  has  held  back  action  against  poverty  is 
the  status  quo  myth  — that  things  are  basically  fine,  we  have  the  tools 
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to  conquer  the  problems  we  face,  and  really  only  need  to  change  or 
adjust  some  minor  mechanism  of  government  to  reach  those  few 
people  who  need  help.  Therefore,  governmental  agencies  and  their 
programs  operating  for  years,  do  not  need  changing  or  redirection 
but  just  need  more  money  and  more  people  to  work  for  them.  Con- 
sequently, when  government  acts,  it  usually  turns  to  more  of  the 
same,  solidifying  the  old  structure  and  programs  rather  than  seeking 
possible  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  a changing  society.  And 
this  old  structure  has  given  birth  to  new  problems:  A housing  pro- 
gram which  eats  up  suburban  land  while  the  inner  city  slowly  crum- 
bles and  decays;  a welfare  program  which  does  not  give  enough  to 
get  by  nor  provide  a path  out;  an  agricultural  program  which  thrusts 
vast  changes  on  our  farm  population  while  failing  to  prepare  the 
farmer  for  his  withdrawal  to  the  cities;  and  an  educational  system 
keyed  to  college  and  middle-class  goals,  leaving  many  behind  who  do 
not  share  those  goals. 

Government  must  be  flexible,  alert  to  change,  coordinated,  and  per- 
sonal. But  a government  alert  to  change  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  voices  of  those  who  need  its  help.  When  it  is  not  rep- 
resentative, it  cannot  listen,  and  when  it  cannot  listen,  it  ceases  to  be 
responsive.  Increasing  malapportionment  of  legislative  bodies  and  the 
disfranchisement  of  segments  of  our  population  has  undoubtedly  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  or  restricting  the  voice  of  the  poor. 

If  the  United  States  would  pay  the  Negro  just  one-quarter  of  the 
money  that  it  owes  him  for  the  200  years  of  slavery,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  my  being  here  today  to  plead  for  strengthening  what  we 
have,  rather  than  taking  it  away. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you.  Mr.  John  Howard? 


Mr.  Howard:  Schools,  Jobs,  Homes  — Keys  to  Hope 

Mr.  Howard:  My  name  is  John  Howard,  member  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Advisory  Council. 

What  are  the  hopes  for  ending  blight  and  slums  in  America’s  inner 
cities? 

The  hope  for  elimination  of  blighted  inner  city  conditions  lies  in 
the  improvement  of  our  school  system  which  is  something  we  don’t 
have  very  much  of;  in  better  job  opportunities  so  we  might  earn  an 
income  which  is  sufficient  to  live  decently  are  respectably;  and  in 
homes  which  are  structurally  sound  and  comfortable.  Particularly  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  the  politicians  keep  saying  would  be  a model 
city  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  do  not  have  these  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Our  schools  are  overcrowded  and  the  educational  standards  are 
low.  The  unemployment  rate  in  some  sections  of  Washington  today  is 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  depression.  Jobs  that  are  available  are 
menial  labor  and  grossly  underpaid.  Without  sufficient  income,  the 
fight  for  decent  housing  and  better  schools  seems  useless.  How  can  we 
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take  care  of  our  families  and  hold  out  any  hope  to  them  for  a better 
future? 

Residents  in  our  neighborhood  live  within  areas  undergoing  urban 
renewal  and  construction  of  a freeway  or  within  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  these  public  improvement  projects.  Our  outstanding  problem  is 
finding  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  with  rents  that  we  can  af- 
ford. We  are  told  that  it  is  a legal  recjuirement  that  we  be  relocated 
into  safe  and  sanitary  housing,  but  every  day  some  of  us  are  moved 
into  substandard  housing.  One  of  our  great  hopes  has  been  in  hous- 
ing programs  designed  to  serve  low-  and  moderate-income  families: 
221  (d)(3), ^ 22 1(h), 2 and  public  housing.  We  find  such  housing  pro- 
grams do  not  meet  the  needs  of  many  low-income  families.  Recently 
we  have  tried  to  have  houses  in  our  area  rehabilitated  under  the 
221(h)  program.  However,  we  found  the  mortgage  costs  — even  in  an 
urban  renewal  area  — were  too  high.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage 
plus  monthly  utilities  would  exceed  more  than  25  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  families  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  monthly 
cost  of  our  rehabilitated  housing  was  still  out  of  range  of  our  families. 
Public  housing  often  will  not  accommodate  families  with  extremely 
low  incomes  because  of  the  economics  of  this  housing  program.  Other 
families  find  they  are  not  eligible  because  they  earned  too  much;  yet 
these  same  families  cannot  afford  decent  housing  in  the  221(h)  and 
221(d)(3)  housing  programs.  Their  only  alternative  is  to  live  in  private 
housing  which  is  often  substandard  housing. 

This  Commission  would  perform  a valuable  service  if  it  would  in- 
vestigate the  FHA  regulations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
administered.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  keys  to  improving  housing 
conditions  among  the  urban  poor  is  making  the  existing  housing  pro- 
grams more  realistic  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

And  may  I add  the  situation  that  we  have  in  the  District  is  one 
that’s  not  similar  to  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  school 
system  we  have  better  than  90  percent  colored  and  believe  me,  we 
have  no  school  system  in  the  District.  Our  school  system  is  down  the 
drain.  We  don’t  have  anything.  So  we  know  what  that  creates.  That 
creates  jobless  people;  it  creates  criminals  and  everything  else. 

Your  education,  your  jobs,  your  housing  is  all  tied  in  together. 
Without  one  we  cannot  have  the  other.  So  we  don’t  have  any  educa- 
tional system  in  the  District.  We  don’t  have  a superintendent.  We’re 
trying  to  get  one.  A man  takes  it  for  six  months,  and  if  he  takes  it  for 
six  months,  that’s  it.  We  have  an  election  next  year,  next  April. 

A good  sound  thinking  man  in  my  opinion  wouldn’t  even  take  the 
job  for  six  months  with  the  election  coming  up  in  April;  so  you  can 
see  what  we  are  up  against  there. 


^ See  footnote,  page  10. 

^ FHA  insurance  for  mortgages  at  a below-market  interest  rate,  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation  of  substandard  housing  by  nonproht  organizations  for  sub- 
sequent resale  to  low-income  home  purchasers. 
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Our  housing  is  in  bad  condition.  We  have  two  Negroes  for  every 
one  white  in  the  District  so  any  problem  that  comes  up,  the  Negro 
is  affected. 

Now  I live  in  a block  myself  where  there  are  133  units.  The  next 
block  to  me  has  107  units,  and  all  of  those  units  carry  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight  and  nine  in  a family,  and  they  are  all  substandard  hous- 
ing. So  that’s  another  problem  we  are  up  against. 

Now  FHA,  they  sent  us  a program  with  $123.50  a month  and  $4,500 
top  income  — $123.50  per  month,  seven  in  a family.  Seven  in  a family 
is  a problem  within  itself.  A man  and  a wife  and  five  children.  Now 
five  grown  children  is  a problem  in  itself.  $4,500  tops.  They  sent  us  a 
program  — $123.50  a month,  seven  in  a family  — to  fit  the  low-income 
family.  Now  you  know  that’s  impossible;  so  those  regulations  should 
be  amended.  So  they  say,  well,  you  are  buying  it.  They  say  it’s  yours. 

So  I can’t  understand  a regulation  like  that,  and  I think  it  should  be 
looked  into.  It  looks  like  a man  is  catching  you  in  the  dark,  trying  to 
stick  you  up.  They  all  have  programs  like  that  — $4,500  tops,  seven 
people  in  a family,  $123.50  a month  — how  can  you  make  it?  That’s 
presenting  our  problem  in  itself. 

Now  another  thing  that  we  need:  we  have  jobs  out  in  the  suburbs. 

We  are  getting  slow  action  on  suburban  housing.  We  need  some  trans- 
portation. If  there  is  any  way  that  you  gentlemen  could  find  some 
kind  of  way  that  can  give  us  some  type  of  transportation  for  people 
to  be  able  to  get  to  the  suburbs  for  jobs,  there  is  plenty  of  them  out 
there.  We  don’t  have  the  transportation  to  get  to  them  and  in  the 
District  you  can  count  the  people  on  your  hand  that  gets  $2.75  an 
hour  — that’s  $110  a week.  You  can’t  get  $2.75  an  hour  for  any  job 
in  the  District;  so  we  need  some  transportation  to  be  able  to  get  to  the 
suburbs,  because  that  is  where  all  the  building  is  going  on,  and  ware- 
houses and  things  like  that.  You  can  get  $100  or  $105  a week,  like  that, 
salaries  a person  might  be  able  to  live  a little  better  on  than  what  they 
have  been  living.  We  don’t  have  the  transportation  to  get  out  on  these 
highways  to  these  jobs. 

We  got  signs  up,  down  at  the  Urban  League  Office,  “$100  a Week 
Starting  Salary,’’  but  people  can’t  get  to  the  job.  They  are  on  the 
Beltway  and  places  like  that,  but  there’s  no  transportation  going  out 
there.  So  you  must  be  able  to  buy  an  automobile  before  you  can  go 
to  work,  and  you  know  that  is  impossible. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Howard,  I’m  very  sorry,  but  would  you  finish  be- 
cause of  the  time. 

Mr.  Howard:  Thank  you  very  much.  I’ll  stop  there. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Daniels:  Train  People  for  Jobs,  New  Housing 

Mr.  Daniels:  My  name  is  Watha  Daniels.  I am  a member  of  the  | 

Board  of  Directors  of  MICCO  and  also  a member  of  the  advisory  j 
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council.  I am  a resident  of  the  Shaw  area  and  have  lived  and  worked 
in  this  area  for  some  35  years. 

I have  seen  this  area  accommodate  four  turnovers  in  population. 
I have  seen  the  whites  move  out;  I have  seen  the  middle-class  Negroes 
move  in;  I have  seen  the  Negroes  move  out;  I have  seen  the  migrant 
Negroes  move  into  the  area.  Now  it  is  this  latter  class  that  I am  pri- 
marily concerned  about,  the  people  who  were  neglected  by  no  choice 
of  their  own,  neglected  in  training  and  education.  For  those  people 
thrown  into  the  lowest  economic  level  which  we  have  in  this  area  and 
which  we  hope  to  rehouse  in  this  area,  I strongly  endorse  a program, 
a crash  program  of  training  so  these  unskilled  people  can  participate 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Shaw  area  on  a level  other  than  the  day 
labor  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  being  involved  in. 

I think,  because  of  the  neglect  to  these  people  who  make  up  a large 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the  Shaw  area,  that  we  should  have 
some  type  of  Federal  grant  to  put  on  some  type  of  crash  program  that 
we  may  fit  them  through  some  type  of  on-the-job  training  for  employ- 
ment in  levels  other  than  the  laborers. 

Reverend  Fauntroy  earlier  spoke  of  the  Federal  aid  that  he  is  hop- 
ing for.  But  I think  these  men  who  are  in  the  field,  who  know  the 
media  and  know  the  requirements  of  industry,  are  the  men  who 
should  be  directly  involved  in  the  training  of  these  people. 

Further,  I think  that  people  should  be  given  training  who  would 
fit  them  to  be  equal  to  the  housing  that  we  propose  in  this  Shaw  area 
which  we  hope  to  be  a showcase  for  the  Nation.  Because  of  the  ill 
housing,  it  lends  itself  to  crime,  poor  standards  of  living.  I think  there 
should  be  a training  program  to  train  the  people  to  be  equal  to  the 
housing  that  we  intend  to  put  them  in.  I think  it  can  be  done  through 
possibly  the  social  service  agencies  which  you  have  already  got  estab- 
lised  here. 

Further,  in  the  use  of  land  we  have  here  from  my  observation,  we 
have  about  one-third  of  our  public  land  taken  up  by  streets,  many  of 
them  serving  no  real  purpose  today. 

Again  we  have  large  amounts  of  land  that  is  being  occupied  by 
abandoned  warehouses,  old  tenement  houses,  stables,  which  actually 
serve  no  real  purpose  today.  I think  that  land  should  be  put  into  use 
for  human  habitation.  I really  feel  that  we  are  only  making  use  of 
maybe  about  one-third  of  the  valuable  land  that  we  have  in  this  area 
for  human  habitation.  I think  that  land  should  actually  be  put  in 
some  useful  purpose,  so  those  are  the  three  things.  Training  the  un- 
trained, making  the  best  use  of  land  we  have,  and  training  the  people 
to  be  equal  to  the  houses  we  anticipate. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lynn? 


Mrs.  Lynn:  Relocation  Housing  Prime  Importance 

Mrs.  Lynn:  Senator  Douglas,  Mrs.  Smith,  I am  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lynn, 
President  of  the  PTA  at  Shaw  Junior  High  and  I am  also  a teacher 
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assistant  here  in  the  building.  I come  to  you  to  voice  the  sentiments 
of  the  parent-teachers  and  faculty  of  Shaw  Junior  High  School.  We 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  Reverend  Fauntroy’s  plan  that  the  com- 
munity should  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  the 
urban  renewal  area. 

Since  we  here  feel  that  we  are  a major  part  in  this  planning,  we  just 
would  like  to  say  this:  please,  when  you  go  back,  tell  them  for  us  not 
to  bounce  Shaw  around  again.  For  the  last  25  years,  we  have  been  put 
in  the  budget,  thrown  out  of  the  budget,  put  back  in,  thrown  back 
out,  and  now  we  really  don’t  know  where  we  are.  They  tell  us  we 
will  get  a new  school,  but  we  are  very  dubious  about  it. 

We  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  don’t  want  this  school  if  it 
means  that  some  of  our  people  will  be  dislocated  and  not  rehoused. 
We  want  these  people  to  have  their  homes  before  you  put  a brick  in 
Shaw  Junior  High.  We  want  these  people  to  be  housed  in  this  area. 
This  is  their  home.  They  like  this  place;  they  lived  here,  most  of  them, 
all  their  lives.  They  want  to  be  right  here  to  see  this  new  building 
when  it  goes  up  and  to  see  that  their  children  will  get  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  this  community  school  which  we  hope  to  get. 

I know  what  he  [earlier  witness]  speaks  about  when  he  spoke  of 
Georgetown.  I was  born  in  Georgetown,  3143  Dumbarton  Avenue. 

My  daddy  had  nine  kids.  We  lived  there.  We  weren’t  able  to  buy  our 
home  because  my  father  never  made  enough  money.  But  when  they 
got  ready  to  renew  Georgetown,  they  put  us  out  and  we  had  nowhere  f 
to  go.  Same  thing  happened  in  the  Southwest  Area,  so  we  all  know 
what  happens  when  the  Government  gets  ready  to  take  what  he  wants, 
he  takes  it.  It  doesn’t  ask  any  questions  whatsoever. 

That’s  why  we  wonder  so  much  why  they  have  been  25  years  get- 
ting us  a new  Shaw.  ; 

They  have  built  many  schools  since  they  started  talking  about  i 
Shaw,  but  every  time  Shaw  comes  in  the  budget,  it  is  a great  contro- 
versy. We  wonder  why. 

Let  this  not  happen  to  us  again,  please.  Let  us  get  our  school  but 
first  get  these  people  decent  homes  to  live  in  and  let  us  be  in  your 
plan  and  in  your  reorganization.  We  feel  that  we  are  a part  of  this 
community.  I thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge  Marjorie  Lawson. 


Judge  Lawson;  Change  Image  of  Urban  Renewal 

Judge  Lawson:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  members  of  the  panel. 
I didn’t  really  know  that  I was  going  to  make  a speech  here  this  morn- 
ing. I am  general  counsel  of  MICCO  and  one  of  its  founders.  MICCO 
was  founded  because  Reverend  Faun  troy  and  I were  looking  for  some 
land  to  build  a D.C.  chapter  of  his  church  — Bethel  Baptist  Church  — 
and  we  found  out  that  land  prices  in  the  ghetto  were  $6  and  $8  a 
square  foot,  which  means  you  were  out  of  the  game  already. 

Mr.  Douglas:  $265,000  to  $330,000  an  acre,  is  that  right? 
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Judge  Lawson:  So  we  found  we  could  not  on  the  open  market  buy 
i land  to  do  low-cost  housing  in  the  inner  city.  I think  there  is  no  tjues- 
■ tion  that  urban  renewal  is  the  only  tool  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  polish  up  the  ghetto. 

We  have  to  see  if  such  an  effort  as  MICCO  can  make  urban  renewal 
a palatable  method  for  government  organization  of  its  resources  in 
order  to  help  the  people  of  the  ghetto.  If  we  don’t  succeed  with 
MICCO  in  the  kind  of  communication  going  on  between  the  people 
of  the  government  that  will  try  to  rebuild  this  area,  then  I would  say 
there  is  no  other  tool  we  know  that  would  succeed.  We  have  to  change 
the  image  of  urban  renewal  as  it  has  been  and  make  it  an  effective 
instrument  for  helping  the  people. 

From  my  own  experience  in  housing  — and  I have  been  in  the  D.C. 
program  with  development  and  in  numerable  builders  — I would  like 
to  tell  the  Commission  some  things  that  have  come  to  my  attention.  I 
know  now  that  you  are  a very  sophisticated  panel  and  I am  sure  you 
understand  these  programs  very  well.  If  we  build  a project  in  the 
i ghetto,  then  it’s  extremely  important  for  the  government  to  deliver  the 
services  to  the  people  in  the  new  housing.  There  is  a need  for  an  ecu- 
menical movement  both  at  the  Federal  level  and  the  local  level  — 
that’s  exactly  what  is  needed.  Bringing  groups  of  government  people 
together  who  have  different  functions  and  different  agencies  and  are 
not  talking  to  each  other,  and  not  knowing  the  impact  of  their  pro- 
grams on  each  other’s  programs  — this  is  very  important. 

Another  thing  I think  the  panel  ought  to  consider  is  really  how 
effective  sponsorship  by  nonprofit  organizations  is  going  to  be  for  the 
development  of  the  volume  of  housing  that  is  going  to  be  needed. 

I think  a lot  of  well-meaning  statistics  have  been  undertaken  both 
in  churches  and  other  organized  groups  trying  to  develop  a 221(d)(3) 
project.  And  what  they  discover  is  that  the  development  of  a project 
is  a business  that  has  really  strained  the  capacity  of  very  sophisticated 
I and  astute  businessmen. 

I Some  additional  tool  has  got  to  be  handed  to  the  nonprofit  sponsors 
if  it  is  going  to  succeed.  I don’t  know  if  this  means  paying  for  a pack- 
age, paying  for  a skilled  person  on  the  staff  of  the  nonprofit  sponsor. 
But  we  cannot  expect  people  to  give  their  time  and  be  without  the 
skills  to  develop  something  that  is  very  complicated  to  do. 

I think  maybe  additional  incentives  have  to  be  given  to  investors  in 
order  to  get  them  to  come  into  the  ghetto  to  build.  Right  now  a 
builder  can  get  four  or  hve  percent  of  his  investment  in  building  a 
(d)(3)  project  and  turning  it  over  to  a nonprofit  sponsor.  That’s  not 
enough  for  this  kind  of  businessman  to  make  in  order  to  build  a 
(d)(3)  project. 

One  other  thing  I would  like  to  talk  about:  I would  say  that  the 
most  important  thing  after  you  got  a project  is  the  question  of  man- 
agement. We  have  got  to  train  a whole  cadre  of  managers  who  will  be 
not  only  running  the  property  but  finding  themselves  in  a social  work 
relationship  with  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  estate  indus- 
try has  a tremendous  opportunity  to  reach  into  the  ghetto  to  find 
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young  men  who  have  the  abilities  and  train  them  to  run  these  projects, 
because  we  have  no  such  skills  in  the  real  estate  industry  for  the 
proper  management  of  these  big  projects,  and  we  will  probably  have 
to  sell  the  people  to  realizing  the  advantages  of  living  in  decent  hous- 
ing. Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Judge  Lawson,  you  are  a very  able  and  experienced 
person  and  I take  it  you  have  been  working  on  various  221(d)(3) 
projects? 

Judge  Lawson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I want  to  ask  this  question  and  I know  you  will  give 
a very  understanding  and  truthful  ansxver.  Have  you  found  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  cooperative  as  you  make  this  application 
and  in  your  dealings?  Or  do  they  hold  you  off  at  arms  length,  so  to 
speak,  without  help? 

Judge  Lawson:  Well,  let  me  say  this.  Senator  Douglas,  they’re  very 
responsive  lately. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Lately? 

Judge  Lawson:  Lately.  They  call  me  up  now  once  in  awhile  and  I 
find  this  very  refreshing. 

Mr.  Douglas:  When  did  this  cooperation  begin? 

Judge  Lawson:  When  the  newspaper  publicity  began  that  the  FHA 
should  maybe  be  transferred  to  HUD  because  the  agency  was  not  re- 
sponsive in  trying  to  get  low-  or  moderate-income  housing. 

I would  say  I must  have  had  very  good  experience  with  the  local 
insuring  office,  but  that’s  because  I am  a very  determined  woman. 

I don’t  take  no  for  an  answer.  I just  rewrite  the  package  and  I go  back. 
Many  people  don’t  have  that  kind  of  time.  They  don’t  have  enough 
experience  in  dealing  with  government  — that  you  just  have  to  keep 
on  keeping  on  if  you  intend  to  succeed.  I would  say  the  whole  pro- 
gram for  (d)(3)  and  the  whole  moderate-  and  middle-income  housing 
program  didn’t  really  fit  in  with  the  experience  of  the  local  office. 
They  were  more  geared  to  single  houses  and  they  were  not  really  inter- 
ested or  equipped,  and  they  didn’t  have  a staff  to  process  these  proj-  * 
ects.  Some  of  them  got  into  difficulty  and  FHA  got  into  some  difficulty; 
so  they  have  been  very  cooperative. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Judge,  I watit  to  ask  you  another  question.  After  ' 
Senator  Brooke  and  others  proposed  that  various  subsidized  programs 
be  transferred  to  HUD  froxn  FHA,  then  you  say  FHA  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  projects.  But  up  to  then,  they  had  either  been 
indifferent  or  discouraging,  is  that  correct? 

Judge  Lawson:  1 think  that  is  the  general  experience. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Now  then,  they  had  a change,  and  they  are  pleading 
now  that  they  be  allowed  to  continue  with  this  work,  and  there  is  a 
strong  pressure  to  have  this  done.  What  is  your  advice?  Do  you  think 
this  reform  is  permanent  or  do  you  think  this  work  should  be  conftyied 
to  a separate  agency? 

Judge  Lawson:  You  are  asking  me  a question  where  I live.  Senator 
Douglas,  but  1 would  say  that  probably  Senator  Brooke  is  right.  I 
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ihink  perhaps  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  have  the  agency  transfer 
away  from  the  old  habits  — the  kind  of  thinking  of  the  insuring  offi- 
ces, the  evaluation  departments  that  have  been  looking  at  land  use 
in  terms  of  single-family  houses.  I think  there  are  a lot  of  bright  young 
people  in  HUD  who  would  like  to  move  the  program  forward  and 
they  are  trying  to  put  the  pressure  on  the  local  offices,  but  the  people 
in  the  local  offices  have  been  there  a long  time  and  they  don’t  react 
too  well.  So  I think  there’s  a lot  to  be  said  for  transferring  it  out. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr.  Andrew  Mack. 

Mr.  Mack:  Put  Poor  People  on  Commissions 

Mr.  Mack:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  My  name  is  Andrew  Mack  and 
I am  a trainee  in  the  New  Career  program  in  Washington,  D.C.  hop- 
ing it  will  become  a full  employer  after  training  with  the  Redevelop- 
ment Planning  Agency. 

I feel  that  the  main  factors  I would  like  to  bring  out  here  are  some 
of  the  ways  I feel  as  an  individual  who  came  from  a poor  family  and 
who  has  worked  in  various  community  projects  here,  and  also  in 
Baltimore,  and  some  of  the  ways  I feel  that,  as  a whole,  a United 
State  Commission  can  really  improve  the  situation. 

I have  found,  first  of  all,  too  many  problems  of  this  sort:  like  the 
Commission  here  I see  is  99  percent  white,  and  looking  at  your  agenda 
here,  I see  most  of  you  are  professional  people.  Well,  I think  this  is 
wrong  in  a sense.  The  only  way  we  can  really  get  to  the  bottom  of 
problems  of  poor  people  is  to  let  poor  people  be  involved.  Why  not? 
Can’t  there  be  a few'  people  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  in  the  poor  section  of  the  country?  Why  can’t  they  be  on  a com- 
mission of  this  sort? 

Secondly,  when  Reverend  Fauntroy  brought  out  that  people  in  the 
I community  should  take  a great  part  in  actually  what  is  happening  to 
; them,  this  is  true,  because  I can  say  as  a trainee  this  summer  we  took 
a family  survey  in  the  MICCO  research  area  for  the  Shaw  area  and 
[most  of  us  are  just  high  school  graduates  and  there  are  even  some 

I who  haven’t  completed  high  school;  but  I would  say  — perhaps  this 
might  be  wrong  to  say  and  I might  get  bawled  out  for  saying  this  — 

II  think  we  know  our  jobs,  w'e  know  exactly  how  to  handle  a survey 
'project  much  better  than  the  people  who  are  professionals.  And  I can 
say  to  you  we  had  many  students  who  were  law  students,  and  we  had 
(many  students  who  are  graduate  students  doing  social  work,  and  I 
I think  we  did  one  hell  of  a better  job  than  the  census. 

I think  this  type  of  thing  should  continue.  In  the  past  it  has  always 
been  professional  people  to  do  this  and  professional  people  to  do  that. 
And  from  this  experience  this  summer  I really  hope  that  this  type  of 
thing  will  be  broadened  throughout  the  country.  And  I also  should  say 
that  we  should  be  more  concerned  in  the  Federal  level  too.  I think 
There’s  a way  we  in  the  community  can  take  more  part. 
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The  idea  is  to  get  people  together.  People  are  afraid  to  come  to- 
gether because  they  fear  they  can’t  voice  any  kind  of  opinion,  that 
their  opinion  will  not  be  counted,  that  it  won’t  go  anyplace.  I feel  that 
we  need  an  opportunity  as  I had.  I wish  there  was  a way  we  could 
go  on  Capitol  Hill  and  tell  the  senators  verbatim  exactly  what  the 
problem  is  and  ways  we  feel  is  the  best  to  solve  the  problems. 

Take  for  instance  the  riots  in  this  summer  in  Detroit  and  various 
other  places  around  the  country.  They  set  up  these  panels  or  commis- 
sions that  the  President  appointed,  where  they  pay  these  guys  great 
big  fat  salaries,  and  they  don’t  know  dicldley  squat  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  community.  They  don’t  know  what  the  problem  is. 
They  don’t  know  what  being  snatched  out  on  the  streets  because  you 
haven’t  paid  your  rent  means,  and  yet  all  this  money  is  supposed  to 
be  a front  to  the  American  people,  saying,  “Well,  the  President  is 
sending  up  a commission  to  hnd  out  what  is  the  real  problem.’’ 

What  caused  these  riots?  They  know  what  caused  them  to  begin 
with.  No  one  needs  a commission,  and  its  about  time  that  people 
stopped  talking  so  much  and  really  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  let  the 
people  themselves  be  involved.  I feel  wholeheartedly  that  within  a 
decade  or  so  many  of  the  problems  now  facing  us  in  the  urban  renewal 
projects  and  planning  will  be  eliminated,  because  the  people  will  have 
more  part  in  making  the  plans.  Also  I feel  like  this  — perhaps  I am 
talking  in  circles  because  I don’t  have  anything  in  from  of  me  — but 
my  whole  point  I am  trying  to  make  here  is,  to  stress  jobs,  to  stress 
education  opportunities,  and  I don’t  mean  opportunities  whereby  it 
can  be  so  like  a patchup  job,  but  where  a man  can  really  become  part 
of  his  community. 

Take  for  instance  in  this  program  — the  New  Career  programs  — it 
is  more  than  six  to  eight  weeks  behind  schedule  but  I found  out  the 
main  reason  today.  Our  government  is  supposed  to  be  so  rich  and  so 
helpful  on  what  to  do.  But  1 got  it  from  a very  good  source  this  morn- 
ing that  when  they  tried  to  contract  someone  to  do  our  training  of  the 
poor,  they  tried  > stretch  the  budgets  so  thin  that  it  was  almost  hu- 
manly impossible  to  do  this  particular  training.  Yet  they  can  spend 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  a situation  in  Vietnam  and  give 
commissions  like  this  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  work  with;  but  when  we  actually  come  down  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  problems  among  the  poor  people,  they  try  to  give 
you  a penny  in  the  bucket  which  you  can’t  do  anything  with.  I really 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  try  to  do  some  improvements  here  in 
this  city,  and  1 do  hope  that  in  the  future  that  when  I come  to  a con- 
ference of  this  kind,  instead  of  seeing  99  percent  white  faces  and  all 
j^rofessional  people  I can  see  maybe  one  of  my  neighbors  or  one  of 
my  neighbors  I had  in  Baltimore  or  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  or 
Powhatan,  Virginia,  sitting  up  here. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you.  I would  like  to  ask  our  Chairman  to  thank 
everyone  on  the  panel. 
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Mr.  Douglas:  Well  I would  like  to  thank  the  principal,  the  assist- 
ant principal,  and  staff  of  the  school  and  maintenance  group  for  their 
liospitality  and  kindness  and  I also  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  who 
have  taken  a great  deal  of  time  out  of  their  lives  to  testify.  We  have 
listened  most  carefully  and  we  will  read  the  transcript  very  carefully 
also.  You  have  given  us  a great  deal  of  help  and  we  want  to  thank 
the  rest  of  you  for  coming  and  showing  your  interest  and  I want  to 
emphasize  this  is  a mutual  task.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Lunch  recess.) 


HalVs  Restaurant 
Washington,  D.C. 

Noon,  October  27,  1967 

Mr.  Douglas:  Introducing  Congressman  William  B.  Widnall,^ 
Housing  Subcommittee,  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
having  know  the  Congressman,  I can  say  this:  he  is  a very  shrewd 
bargainer.  I never  quite  knew  what  his  ultimate  pitch  point  was.  I 
never  dared  play  poker  with  him.  I knew  he  would  take  away  every- 
thing I had,  but  he  is  also  a most  cooperative  fellow  and  a most  con- 
structive man. 

Congressman  Widnall  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  excellent  fea- 
tures in  our  housing  legislation  which  he  developed  himself.  One  is 
what  to  do  with  housing  quarters  of  poor  people  which  are  declared 
to  be  substandard  and  where  the  strict  rule,  the  law,  would  oust  the 
owner  because  of  the  failure  of  the  housing  unit  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards. This  is  a tough  one.  Making  provision  for  outright  grants  — 
.'ll, 500,  and  at  most  up  to  $3,000  — for  rehabilitation  and  repair  — this 
was  a very  constructive  feature,  but  the  only  trouble  was,  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  wouldn’t  carry  it  out.  That  is  not  his  fault,  and 
I hope  people  like  him  will  get  together  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I introduce  Congressman  William  B.  Widnall. 

Rep.  Widnall:  Thank  you.  Senator.  It  appears  to  me.  Senator 
Douglas  just  announced  he  was  going  to  be  my  next  campaign  man- 
ager. I hope  that’s  tape-recorded. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  can  use  it.  Bill. 


NO  ONE  PROGRAM  MASTERS  URBAN  CRISIS 

Rep.  Widnall:  I was  just  saying  to  the  staff  people  here,  I don’t 
know  of  anybody  who  deservedly  should  have  been  more  disappointed 

^Republican  Congressman  representing  New  Jersey’s  7th  District  since  1950. 
Served  in  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  1946-9.  Ranking  Republican  on  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  member  of  Housing  Subcommittee  of  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee;  Domestic  Finance  Committee  of  Banking  and  Currency; 
Joint  Defense  Production  Committee;  and  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


by  the  results  in  this  last  election  than  he,  after  years  of  tremendous 
service  not  only  to  his  State  but  to  the  Nation  and  very  creative  in 
many  ways  even  though,  from  my  partisan  view,  misguided  sometimes. 

I can  understand  very  well  his  personal  disappointment,  and  I don’t 
know  of  anybody  from  the  time  I have  been  in  Congress  — which  is 
now  18  years  — who  had  more  opportunities  available  for  service  of- 
fered to  him  where  he  could  continue  with  the  same  avenues  of  inter- 
est he  was  engaged  in  before,  and  even  be  a more  potent  force  than 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate.  Being  Chairman  of  this  Commission  is, 
I think,  a great  tribute  to  his  capability. 

We  talk  about  ecumenical  — 1 never  could  pronounce  it.  Ecumeni- 
cal. (It  is  different  every  time  it  comes  out.)  I heard  a story  the  other 
day  about  two  occupants  of  a car  going  down  a freeway  80  miles  an 
hour.  All  of  a sudden  they  look  ahead  and  there  was  a car  coming 
straight  toward  them.  They  couldn’t  miss.  An  inevitable  collision.  One 
started  to  cross  himself.  His  friend  said,  “But  you  are  Jewish,  not 
Catholic.’’  He  said,  “I  haven’t  got  time  for  the  Star  of  David.’’ 

Another  story  which  is  supposed  to  be  a commentary  on  Congress 
these  days  you  may  have  heard.  This  one  is  about  the  supertransport 
pilot  travelling  with  a full  load  of  passengers  and  they  are  in  a deep 
fog,  just  as  dense  as  it  could  be.  The  pilot  gets  on  the  intercom  and 
he  says,  “I  have  two  announcements  to  make.  One  is  very  bad  and  one 
is  very  good.  The  first  one  is  we  are  hopelessly  lost,  and  the  second  is 
we  are  travelling  at  record  speed.’’ 

When  I think  about  today,  we  are  in  a fog  about  a lot  of  things  we 
are  trying  to  straighten  out.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  greatest 
gross  national  product,  we  have  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  going 
full  blast  in  one  direction  and  another.  We  have  a lot  of  problems  to 
solve  and  we  are  not  going  to  solve  them  separately,  as  Democrats, 
Republicans,  Liberals,  Moderates,  or  Right  Wingers  or  anything  else. 
Particularly  the  problems  of  cities,  where  all  problems  should  con- 
cern everybody  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  pretty  hard  to  bring 
home  to  people  who  live  out  in  the  cabbage  patch  area  the  problems 
of  the  hard  core  of  New  York  City  or  Washington,  where  they  don’t 
see  them  close  at  hand  and  don’t  feel  a personal  impact. 

I drafted  a little  talk  here.  I hope  you  don’t  mind  me  referring  to  it. 
1 find  I am  not  like  Senator  Douglas  with  the  ability  to  tuck  inside  all 
the  things  I want  to  say  and  get  them  all  out  when  I am  on  my  feet. 

Urban  problems  cover,  and  are  concerned  with  a multitude  of  sins. 
Just  what  sins  is  another  question.  We  have  thousands  of  housing  ex- 
perts, some  of  whom  may  even  be  for  real.  And  this  entitles  us,  at  the 
least,  to  a million  opinions  of  sins,  cure-alls,  the  program,  and  the 
dire  future  of  the  program  if  not  adopted,  fully  funded,  and  imple- 
mented at  once.  This  is  subject  to  conjecture  and  rests  in  many,  many 
minds,  very  many  sincere  minds,  and  very  many  who  are  not  moti- 
vated by  the  extreme  needs. 

1 remind  myself  of  this  constantly,  and  particularly  when  I am 
talking  to  gatherings  such  as  this,  knowing  that,  regardless  of  the 
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number  in  the  group  present,  I am  faced  with  many  critics,  and  all 
of  them  experts. 

So  let  me  gather  you  in  and  say  at  the  start  that  I differ  from  most 
in  that  I do  not  think  any  one  program  will  do  the  job  and  cure  all 
the  sins.  It  will  take  many  programs.  The  only  criteria  I would  apply 
to  each  is  that  it  has  to  work.  Saying  that  it  would  work  if  we  had 
more  money  and  authority  is  an  ancient  gambit  that  eventually  has  to 
face  up  against  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  And  from  there  we  can 
all  proceed  to  the  area  we  all  know  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 


Discard  Programs  That  Don’t  Work 

We  have  had  some  programs  which  have  been  on  the  books  since 
1949,  and  some  of  them  have  not  been  working.  But  nobody  will  take 
an  honest  look  at  them.  They  ought  to  take  them  off  the  books.  We 
got  all  sorts.  It’s  cost  you  time,  effort,  program  and  money.  They  go 
in  many  directions  in  many  areas.  I think  the  Congressmen  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  performed  a service  in  setting  up  a 
new  urban  affairs  subcommittee.  It  was  to  take  a look  at  where  we 
have  been,  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  should  do  in  the  future,  and 
not  have  any  target  date  that  you’ve  got  to  have  a report  in  by  June 
15,  you  have  got  to  have  legislation  passed  by  July  31st.  This  doesn’t 
solve  the  problem.  We  have  go  to  know  where  we  have  been,  and  what 
we  are  doing  and  1 am  especially  pleased.  Senator,  that  you’re  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission  and  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a very 
sound  and  concrete  recommendation. 

My  concern  with  urban  problems  is  also  ancient.  I live  in  northern 
Bergen  County  in  New  Jersey.  I was  born  there.  This  is  right  across 
the  Hudson  from  New  York  City.  I have  been  going  back  and  forth 
to  New  York  for  34  years,  most  of  my  life,  on  the  dirty  Erie  — back 
and  forth  — and  I swore  I would  never  commute  to  business,  so  I 
commute  about  500  miles  down  to  Washington.  It  was  a good,  clean 
city  when  I came  down  here.  By  that  I mean  you  could  wear  a white 
shirt  two  days.  You  can’t  anymore  with  pollution  in  the  atmosphere. 

Many  of  my  constituents  work  in  New  York  City  and  the  bedroom 
community  is  the  area  in  which  I live. 

Let’s  say  good  intentions  are  still  part  of  my  portion,  but  after 
spending  so  much  time  in  the  minority.  I’m  happy  to  have  them  occa- 
sionally translated  into  legislation. 

In  recent  years  I have  worked  on  code  enforcement,  rehabilitation, 
rent  certificate  housing  under  Section  23,  mass  transit,  historic  preser- 
vation, and  urban  renewal.  I think.  Senator,  you  know  what  work 
we  did  together.  I like  to  think  that  they  all  hang  together  and  they 
contribute  one  to  the  other. 

I also  sponsored  the  legislation  setting  up  the  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  and  S.J.  Resolution  112  that  extended  its  life,  al- 
though at  the  time  I had  no  idea  that  we  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  someone  like  Senator  Douglas,  a longtime  housing  expert,  as  its 
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head.  We  all  have  high  hopes  for  the  report  that  the  Senator  will  bring 
in  next  year. 

Until  we  have  his  authoritative  report  and  can  render  further 
judgment,  it  behooves  us  to  look  at  the  way  current  programs  are 
cooperating,  and  to  conduct  ourselves  accordingly.  I do  not  expect  this 
sort  of  cooperation  from  extreme  partisans,  whether  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  or  the  other,  but  actually  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a meaning- 
ful job. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  demands  it.  We  must  estab- 
lish priorities,  forgot  about  face-saving,  and  remember  the  good  that 
certain  programs  are  producing  and  in  what  quantities.  We  have  the 
same  problems  in  Vietnam  and  many  of  our  domestic  programs,  it’s 
a question  of  face-saving.  For  the  good  of  the  country,  the  expeditious 
accomplishment  of  some  of  the  areas  have  to  be  changed  in  approach 
by  many  of  us. 

I know  that  I read  a very  enlightening  speech  by  Daniel  Moynihan 
the  other  day.  He  said  today’s  liberals  must  divest  themselves,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nation  especially,  of  the  idea  that  cities  can  be  run 
only  from  agencies  in  Washington.  He  also  said  we  have  been  too 
long  prisoners  of  the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  don’t  know  anything 
about  social  problems  of  the  Nation  or,  in  any  event,  don’t  really  care. 
This  is  not  only  a falsehood,  but  if  any  New  York  Democrat  could 
testify,  it  would  be  seen  by  the  electorate  to  be  a falsehood.  I’m  just 
quoting  this  as  an  appeal  to  reason.  With  the  effort  to  merely  express 
from  my  own  heart  something  I feel  is  very  important,  it  is  time  for 
us  all  to  abandon  a little  bit  of  the  traditional  approach  to  some  of 
these  things.  I don’t  mean  that  we  must  have  the  economic  realities 
solely  in  mind.  They  are  most  important,  but  there  is  social  justice  as 
well  to  be  served.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  served  by  paper 
shuffling,  visions  of  things  to  come,  and  tattered  hopes  pridefully  sup- 
ported. We  must  expand  our  successes,  discard  our  failures,  and  learn 
that  productive  ideas  are  more  important  than  increased  appropria- 
tions. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  experience  of  the  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement program  shows  that  more  homes  have  been  targeted  for 
rehabilitation  under  this  operation  in  one  and  a half  years  than  have 
been  done  under  Title  I rehabilitation  since  1954.  This  is  a sample 
of  what  HUD  can  best  learn  from  its  far-flung  operations  and  profit 
greatly  thereby.  The  profit  will  flow  not  only  to  the  Department,  but 
also,  and  more  importantly,  to  the  people  seeking  rehabilitation  tools. 

HUD  could  start  by  reviewing  thoroughly  its  workable  program, 
particularly  with  respect  to  progress  in  code  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment, and  every  possible  assistance  should  be  provided  to  localities 
by  HUD  to  permit  them  to  comply.  This  is  particularly  pertinent, 
since  statutory  provision  on  code  enforcement  must  be  met. 

I hope  I am  not  asking  too  much  of  the  Douglas  Commission  when  ^ 
I say  that  I am  expecting  some  recommendations  in  the  tax  field.  It  | 
does  no  good  to  encourage  a family  to  rehabilitate  and  improve  their  I 
home  or  place  of  business  if  their  reward  is  an  immediate,  and  much  || 
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heavier,  tax  burden.  Particularly  is  this  true  while  the  slum  landlord 
reaps  benefits  from  failure  to  live  up  to  code  provisions  and  the  basic 
needs  of  his  tenants.  We  should  tax  him,  and  not  the  man  who  im- 
proves his  property. 

What  we  need  is  some  partnershij)  system  between  Federal  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  the  property  owner  that  will  reward  him  for 
neighborhood  betterment,  penalize  him  for  failing  to  correct  condi- 
tions that  cause  his  property  to  be  labeled  substandard.  I do  not  think 
a permanent  tax  abatement  is  the  answer,  but  1 can  conceive  of  one 
lasting  three  years  that  would  help  immeasurably.  The  local  govern- 
ment could  still  collect  its  previous  taxes  and  look  forward  to  in- 
creased revenues  after  three  years. 

Spur  Use  of  Rent  Certificate  Program 

The  rent  certificate  program,  technically  known  as  Section  23  or 
leased  housing,  is  one  I recommend  for  examination  with  a view  to 
fuller  use.  I would  also  recommend  that  HUD  streamline  its  proc- 
essing in  this  area  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  aid  the  localities 
desiring  to  use  this  tool  for  benehting  their  low-income  citizens.  To 
date  HUD  has  not  been  noted  — and  I differentiate  here  between 
HUD  and  HAA  [Housing  Assistance  Administration]  — for  smooth- 
ing the  path  of  this  program.  It  has  placed  obstacles  in  its  path,  mis- 
represented the  position  of  Congress  as  to  the  total  number  of  units 
that  could  be  utilized  under  the  program,  and  given  it  very  little,  if 
any,  favorable  publicity. 

Such  hindrances  have  not  been  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  In  fact,  at  greater  cost  to  the  government  and  to 
the  low-income  tenant,  HUD  has  preempted  the  held  of  existing 
housing  and  rehabilitated  housing,  which  properly  is  the  held  of  rent 
certihcates.  It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  you,  but  as  of  September  1, 
90  percent  of  the  units  on  which  HUD  was  paying  rent  supplements 
were  conversions  from  the  202  elderly  program. 

Rent  supplements  was  touted  as  a program  that  would  spur  new 
construction,  and  most  of  the  statistics  which  you  hear  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  Department’s  over-enthusiastic  projection  of  estimates 
which  it  has  yet  to  produce.  Meanwhile,  it  has  used  the  202  program, 
which  like  rent  certihcates  is  a responsibility  of  HAA  — not  FHA  — to 
make  such  record  as  it  has.  It  has  not  fooled  the  Congress  in  this 
area,  as  witness  the  harsh  treatment  given  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram in  recent  days. 

HUD  has,  also,  in  numerous  instances  restricted  over  the  objections 
of  the  directors  of  the  local  housing  authorities  the  use  of  rent  certih- 
cates in  towns  that  have  vacancies  of  3 percent  or  less,  unless  such 
housing  was  rehabilitated.  It  has  justihed  this  on  the  grounds  that  to 
permit  utilization  of  such  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  would 
drive  rents  up. 

The  theory  of  their  reasoning  gets  through  to  me,  but  the  practical 
results  of  their  operation  do  not.  There  are  families  — particularly 
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those  classed  as  elderly  — that  pay  a disproportionate  part  of  their  in- 
come for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  quarters  and  who  are  eligible  for 
public  housing.  Where  does  this  leave  them?  Also,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  rent  supplement  202  residents  would  fit  this  classification. 
Did  HUD  place  similar  strictures  on  the  use  of  rent  supplements?  It 
did  not.  It  has  used  every  means  possible  to  create  an  artificial  demand 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  — FNMA  backup,  large  reserves  for 
payment  to  sponsors,  et  cetera. 

HUD  is  also  now  requiring,  as  a Federal  matter,  certain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  racial  character  of  the  units  occupied  under  the  leasing 
program.  This  is  not  in  its  province.  The  leasing  program  was  pur- 
posely designed  as  something  of  a local  and  voluntary  nature.  It  also 
has  built-in  features  aimed  at  avoiding  the  concentration  of  problems 
that  have  plagued  public  housing.  HUD  could  better  spend  its  time 
reorganizing  and  expediting  its  own  Washington-directed  programs, 
which  need  it,  than  in  manufacturing  red  tape  to  strangle  forward- 
going programs  which  have  proved  themselves  despite  HUD’s  con- 
demnation. 

I have  been  for  every  civil  rights  measure  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  Congress.  My  record  extends  back  beyond  that.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  civil  rights  in  housing  can  be  enforced  on  the  low- 
income  families  alone.  The  HAA,  formerly  the  PHA,  has  pushed  a 
policy  of  open  housing  upon  the  local  housing  authorties.  It  has  not 
produced  integration;  it  has  produced  segregation.  Well  over  half  of 
public  housing  is  today  occupied  by  minority  races,  particularly  in  the 
larger  cities.  And  there  are  quite  a few  urban  low-income  families  that 
do  not  qualify  as  minority  racial  families. 

If  the  public  housing  program  is  to  continue  it  cannot  alone  carry 
the  burden  of  civil  rights  in  housing.  Nor  can  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram be  expected  to  survive  if  HUD  weaves  a noose  of  red  tape  for 
its  neck. 

What  has  the  rent  certificate  program  accomplished  to  date?  It  has 
caused  considerable  rehabilitation  activity.  It  is  being  used  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  — in  over  30  states  and  128  cities.  HAA  has  had  a total 
of  over  40,000  units  applied  for.  Of  these,  over  24,000  units  are  already 
under  contract.  In  a little  more  than  a year’s  operation,  when  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  anticipate  a demand  for  half  that  number,  I 
think  that  it  is  a good  start.  Considerable  credit  is  due  the  Housing 
Assistance  Administration  — not  so  much  for  the  contract  record  I 
have  recited  as  for  the  fact  that  it  has  placed  some  30,000  people  under 
roof  in  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing.  I congratulate  the  HAA 
for  that. 

Rent  certificate  housing  affords  us  the  advantage  of  closer  working 
relationship  between  local  code  enforcement  agencies  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities.  HUD  ought  to  give  emphasis  to  this  and  encourage  it. 

Note  the  word  “encourage.”  You  still  do  better  with  sugar  than 
vinegar.  I like  the  idea  of  code  enforcement  agencies  and  the  local 
housing  authorities  working  together,  because  I think  it  brings  people 
and  the  goals  that  we  are  striving  for  a little  closer  together.  It  cer- 
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tainly  means  that  the  total  picture  is  that  much  more  in  focus.  And 
the  focus  must  be  crystal  clear  for  the  ultimate  housing  goal  of  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home  to  be  realized  for  every  family  in 
the  United  States. 

I am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  312  rehal)ilitation  loans  ^ — a pro- 
gram I introduced  — and  the  115  rehabilitation  grants  ^ introduced  by 
Congressman  Barrett,  are  availal)le  only  in  concentrated  code  enforce- 
ment and  urban  renewal  areas.  I know  that  this  has  produced  requests 
for  the  same  assistance  from  peripheral  areas.  It  is  hard  to  justify 
assistance  to  the  first  and  not  the  second.  I would  like  to  have  the 
thinking  of  the  Commission  on  this  problem,  and  the  costs  that  it 
would  entail  were  the  programs  to  be  expanded  into  peripheral  areas 
first,  and  later  the  whole  communities. 

Learn  from  Experiments  on  Small  Scale 

At  a time  when  our  budget  deficit  approaches  $80  billion,  any  at- 
tempt to  do  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  may  get  us  more  prob- 
lems than  we  have  solutions  for.  Still,  we  can  think,  experiment  on  a 
small  scale,  and  learn  in  the  process.  New  ideas  produce  unlooked- 
for  solutions  as  long  as  they  are  grounded  not  so  much  in  theory  as 
in  fact. 

There  is  room  for  all  of  us  and  our  ideas  in  the  field  of  urban 
problems.  The  only  thing  that  I insist  on  — not  always  successfully  — is 
that  the  solutions  work,  and  that  we  not  be  overlong  at  determining 
whether  they  do  work  or  not.  Insisting  that  something  will  eventually 
work  is  no  service  to  those  of  us  that  so  badly  need  solutions  now. 

So  let  our  plans  be  well  grounded,  our  red  tape  be  protective  but 
minimal,  and  our  cures  for  urban  problems  sufficient  for  the  next 
30  years  rather  than  the  current  legislative  session. 

I have  appreciated  very  much  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  you 
today  and  talking  to  you  about  it.  (And  I have  been  very,  very  kind 
to  you.  Senator  — I haven’t  mentioned  the  Percy-Widnall  Housing 
Bill.) 

Mr.  Douglas:  I was  waiting  for  that. 

Rep.  Widnall:  I had  hoped  in  co-sponsoring  that  legislation,  that 
we  could,  in  a year  that  should  be  rather  meaningful  because  of  the 
crisis  nature  of  it,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  cities  and  areas  of  large 
population,  try  some  programs  that  would  run  side  by  side  — some 
very  much  with  a government  base  and  with  the  usual  line  of  orga- 
nization we  have  had  through  the  years,  and  some  where  there  is  less 
government  and  where  you  do  have  an  interest  subsidy,  as  proposed 
in  the  Percy-Widnall  approach.  I think  they  are  worth  a trial,  and  I 
am  just  horribly  disappointed.  Senator,  that  I hear  from  the  Senate 
side  and  from  the  House  side  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  housing 
legislation  this  year.  And  I think  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  at 
least  not  trying  something  and  moving  something;  at  least  get  it  out 

^See  footnote,  page  208. 

^See  footnote,  page  208. 
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for  public  discussion  and  see  where  the  problems  are  if  we  are  going 
to  get  some  meaningful  legislation.  I don’t  think  we  should  abandon 
the  effort  this  year.  I think  we  should  have  a full  discussion  with  these 
programs  so  meaningful  and  entitled  to  a full  airing. 

For  the  sake  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  are  here,  may  I say 
we  have  been  bogged  down  in  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  over  a week,  doing  nothing  of  any  consequence  for  the  Nation, 
and  a lot  of  you  know  it  can  be  said  about  the  Senate  also.  We  should 
at  least  get  the  dialogue  going  and  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  Nation. 

If  interest  rates  continue  to  mount  as  they  are  now,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  housing  program,  and  this  means  a serious  blow  to 
large  sections  of  our  economy.  I think  it  is  going  to  call  for  the  best 
from  all  of  us,  no  matter  what  segment  of  the  economy  we  represent, 
no  matter  what  political  party.  There  must  be  a combined  effort  as 
we  have  never  performed  before.  We  must  sit  down  and  do  that  “rea- 
soning together’’  the  President  talks  about,  and  try  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  where  we  can  achieve  something  positive  together  rather 
than  stand  pat. 

I appreciate  very  much.  Senator,  this  opportunity  to  visit  you. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Adjournment.) 


Excerpts  from  “Hinterland  and  Metropolitan  Populations  and  America’s  Future” 

by  Griscom  Morgan  ^ 

There  are  times  in  human  affairs  when  certain  trends  are  so  dominant  that  other 
aspects  of  reality  are  almost  completely  lost  to  view.  ...  It  is  my  purpose  to  raise 
this  question  with  regard  to  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dominant  factors  of  our  times: 
the  large  metropolitan  complex,  the  hugh  concentration  of  populations  in  relatively 
small  areas  around  our  metropolises.  We  have  seen  during  the  last  year  severe  de- 
velopments of  social  pathology  in  some  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  rather  confidently 
expected  that  these  may  be  corrected,  and  that  the  future  trend  is  to  ever  larger 
and  larger  conglomerations  of  population  in  metropolitan  centers.  This  is  the  con- 
fident prediction,  for  example,  in  Don  Rogue’s  The  Population  of  the  United 
States,^  an  authoritative  book  on  present-day  demography.  Demography  or  popula- 
tion studies  have  been  largely  dominated  by  statistical  considerations.  Biology, 
ecology,  and  historical  factors  have  of  late  had  inadequate  bearing  upon  theoretical 
studies. 

Over  the  past  20  to  25  years  at  Community  Service  we  have  been  seeking  to  find 
out  what  is  the  longtime  destiny  of  highly  urbanized  populations.  A generation  ago 
Warren  Thompson  and  some  other  demographers  were  very  much  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  large  city  populations  very  significantly  failed  to  reproduce  themselves. 
Thus  Stockholm,  Sweden,  was  believed  to  fail  to  reproduce  itself  by  more  than  25 
percent  each  generation.  The  same  was  true  of  San  Francisco. 

The  high  birth  rate  of  our  large  cities  for  15  years  following  the  Second  World 
War  thrust  this  general  approach  and  concern  out  of  the  picture.  Moreover,  the 
studies  of  causative  factors  for  such  low  fertility  of  urban  populations  never  was 
very  penetrating  and  was  preoccupied  with  factors  such  as  the  use  of  contraception 

^ Submitted  in  testimony,  page  325. 

^Donald  Rogue,  The  Population  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1959) 
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and  the  effects  of  wealth  upon  child-rearing  and  fertility.  Within  the  current  litera- 
ture on  demography  we  do  not  find  much  insight  beyond  those  earlier  studies.  But 
during  this  same  time  we  at  Community  Service  had  made  intjuirics  to  see  if  we 
could  find  record  of  any  human  population  that  by  its  own  birth  rate  had  long 
survived  highly  urbanized  living.  Significantly,  all  but  one  of  the  leads  that  had 
turned  up  suggesting  such  an  urban  population  proved  to  be  excellent  cases  to  the 
contrary.  The  one  exception  significantly  reinforced  the  rule,  for  it  was  a minority 
group  that  had  maintained  rigorous  isolation  from  the  surrounding  urban  societv 
and  culture.  Neither  factors  of  sanitation,  nor  nutrition,  nor  the  availability  of  con- 
traception seemed  to  be  the  vital  factor  that  we  were  involved  with. 

Biologists’  Findings  about  Crowding 

As  we  carried  through  this  study  we  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
another  factor  that  has  almost  completely  eluded  the  study  of  demographers  and 
sociologists  but  which,  strangely  enough,  had  been  given  attention  by  biologists  in 
the  study  of  the  effect  of  crowding  on  lower  animals.  A superficial  understanding 
of  genetic  heredity  had  led  scientists  to  believe  that  there  was  no  carryover  of 
inherited  influences  from  generation  to  generation  because  genetic  characteristics 
are  relatively  constant.  Consequently,  with  the  assumption  that  each  generation  in 
effect  began  with  a fresh  start  so  far  as  biological  inheritance  is  concerned,  only  the 
immediate  generation-long  influences  were  given  consideration  and  study.  That 
there  might  be  cumulative  influences  from  generation  to  generation  has  almost 
been  beyond  consideration.  . . . 

We  have  increasing  evidence  of  the  effect  of  large  cities  upon  populations  — that 
the  longer  a population  is  within  the  large  city  complex,  the  more  severely  it  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  highly  urbanized  living  — not  on  a short-term  basis  but  in  the 
course  of  several  generations.  A leading  authority  in  population  research,  Warren 
Thompson,  put  this  briefly  in  the  following  statement:  “The  deadliest  enemies  of 
mankind  at  the  present  time  are  not  disease,  war,  or  famine  but  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  cities;  they  not  only  take  their  heavy  toll  in  death  but  prevent 
their  victims  from  participating  in  the  future  because  they  sterilize  them.”  Many 
sociologists  and  demographers  would  rise  up  in  wrath  at  having  this  quotation 
from  several  decades  ago  read  today.  I suggest  that  they  are  the  people  who  are 
out  of  date.  For  one  study  after  another  is  proving  that  lower  animals  duplicate  the 
same  pattern  of  behavior  as  we  have  found  in  regard  to  human  beings,  as  they  are 
affected  by  crowding  equivalent  to  that  of  human  beings  in  large  cities. 

In  the  February  1962  Scientific  American  a lead  article  is  entitled  “Population 
Density  and  Social  Pathology”  with  the  subtitle  “When  a Population  of  Laboratory 
Rats  Is  Allowed  to  Increase  in  a Confined  Space,  the  Rats  Develop  Acutely  Abnor- 
mal Patterns  of  Behavior  and  Even  Lead  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Population”.  . . . 

Still  more  important,  in  terms  of  the  points  I am  seeking  to  make  here,  is  an 
article  in  the  January  1962  issue  of  Science  by  Kim  Keeley,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  offspring  of  animals  adversely  affected  by  crowding  were  still  abnormal 
even  if  the  offspring  did  not  themselves  live  in  a crowded  environment.  This  showed 
that  the  effect  of  crowding  is  cumulative  from  generation  to  generation,  leading 
sometimes  even  to  eventual  extinction  after  crowded  conditions  had  ceased  to  exist. 

With  such  considerations  in  mind  this  subject  was  surveyed  in  1963  by  Dr. 
Esther  Milner  of  Brooklyn  College  for  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  She  went  on  to  ask,  “Does  population  congestion  in  some  way  un- 
determined contribute  to  the  breaking  down  or  distortion  of  this  inter-generation 
relationship  or  some  form  of  inheritance?  Obviously,  if  we  simply  don’t  care  about 
the  kind  of  society  we  will  become  in  the  future,  and  the  kind  of  people  who  will 
make  up  that  society,  there  is  no  point  in  our  being  concerned  today  about  the 
psychological  effect  of  increasing  population  concentrations  Opon  tomorrow.” 

It  is  fairly  well  established  that  excessive  concentrations  of  population  adversely 
affect  mammals  through  some  forms  of  stress  and  overstimulation.  In  one  study 
after  another  this  has  been  found  to  have  been  the  case.  At  Johns  Hopkins,  Kirt 
Richter  and  others  in  the  Psycho-Biological  Laboratories  proved  it  in  their  study 
of  the  crowding  of  rats  and  the  consequent  overdevelopment  of  the  adrenal  cortex 
as  evidence  of  stress,  with  consequent  impaired  resistance  to  disease. 
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The  February  1964  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientist  carries  an  article  by  Dr.  Hud- 
son Hoagland  entitled  “Cybernetics  of  Population  Control.”  In  this  he  refers  to  a 
1939  study  of  animals  affected  by  overcrowding,  particularly  among  jack  rabbits. 
“The  adrenals  were  hyper- trophied  in  some  cases,  atrophied  in  others  . . . .” 

John  Christian,  in  a paper  in  the  Journal  of  Mammology^  writes,  “We  now  have 
a working  hypothesis  for  the  die-off  terminating  its  cycle  ...  In  all  cases  experi- 
mentally investigated  the  mortality  is  found  to  be  dependent  on  population  densi- 
ties and  to  cease  below  a certain  critical  population  density.  Social  stress  can  lead 
to  casualities  at  all  ages,  both  due  to  direct  and  mortal  combat  and  through  stress- 
induced  disease.  Cases  are  known  of  birds,  mammals  and  amphibians  similarly 
dying  from  non-specific  injuries  induced  by  stress.” 

Hans  Selye,  perhaps  a leading  authority  today  on  stress,  asserts  that  stress  is 
a primary  cause  of  disease. 

There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  stress  through  bad 
parenthood  would  not  increase  from  generation  to  generation.  If  this  is  true  in 
lower  animals,  we  can  certainly  expect  it  to  be  true  of  human  populations  in  our 
large  cities,  and  our  evidence  points  strongly  to  that  conclusion,  though  the  demog- 
raphers do  not  yet  have  the  statistical  evidence  in  such  a form  as  to  be  able  to  test 
this  hypothesis  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  stresses  in  our  i 
large  cities  are  very  great,  and  tend  to  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  city  or  to  i 
the  population  concentration.  Some  of  these  stresses  are  of  kinds  about  which  we  are  i 
ignorant.  For  in  many  ways  inhabitants  of  large  cities  are  extremely  isolated  as  j 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  many  small  villages  which  are  very  able  to 
maintain  their  population  from  generation  to  generation  without  loss. 

We  cannot  say  that  human  populations  will  certainly  respond  in  the  future  as  i 
history  seems  to  indicate  that  human  populations  have  responded  in  the  past,  and  as  ( 
lower  animals  are  known  to  respond  to  overcrowding.  But  to  confidently  assume  j 
that  mankind  will  make  the  grade  into  a fundamentally  different  manner  of  living  j 
when  throughout  history  he  has  not  made  this  change,  and  when  most  free  lower  j 
animals  have  not  made  it,  is  scientifically  untenable,  and  bad  statesmanship. 

So  similar  is  the  pathology  of  overcrowding  that  is  obviously  developing  in  our 
large  cities  to  that  of  lower  animals  that  in  the  course  of  their  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  I am  told,  they  asked  to  have  a physical  anthropologist  join  in  the  studies. 
What  we  see  to  be  degenerative  patterns  in  the  breakdown  in  the  slums  of  our  large 
cities  as  in  the  increasing  caseload  of  welfare  agencies,  psycoses,  sexual  deviations, 
and  the  increasing,  to  the  point  of  doubling  every  few  years,  of  crime  rates  is  very 
nearly  identical  to  the  pathology  that  is  observed  in  the  overcrowding  of  lower 
animals.  That  some  of  these  developments  are  taking  place  in  rural  areas  is  cer- 
tainly true  and  to  be  expected,  from  the  crowding  of  children  in  large  consolidated 
schools  and  school  buses  on  the  way  to  school.  . . . 

The  effects  of  stress  and  the  consequent  devitalization  of  human  urban  popula- 
tion are  not  simple  and  uniform.  In  some  it  is  masked  by  the  instinctive  harboring 
of  scarce  nervous  and  physical  resources  through  people  not  marrying  at  all,  their 
having  no  children,  or  bringing  up  only  one  or  two  children  well  cared  for.  In  others 
this  may  find  expression  in  social  breakdowns,  with  a higher  birthrate  of  children 
who  are  physically,  psychologically,  and  socially  unfit  for  economic  and  social  func- 
tions .... 

Let  us  suggest  that  there  is  perhaps  a 40-60  or  60-40  chance,  or  perhaps  a 90-10 
or  10-90,  chance  that  the  large  metropolitan  populations  — the  large  congregation 
of  our  American  population  in  urban  centers  — will  provide  the  most  wholesome 
living  conditions,  as  contrasted  with  the  chance  that  the  basic  structure  of  our 
population  distribution  presents  serious  disabilities.  It  may  be  granted  that  this 
is  an  unproved  case  either  way  — whether  the  odds  are  with  or  against  the  large 
city.  We  should  face  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know.  If  the  odds  are  against  the 
genetic  welfare  of  . large  city  populations  in  the  future,  as  evidence  shows  that  in  | 
the  past  large  cities  have  usually  had  to  be  replaced  at  a fairly  high  rate  generation  j 
after  generation  from  the  rural  areas,  we  must  consider  whether  we  have  the  most  « 
desirable  population  system.  Granted,  this  process  of  urban  migration  would  help  | 


^ “Adreno-Pituitary  Systems  and  Population  Cycles,”  Journal  of  Mammology,  1950.  I 
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take  care  of  excessive  birthrates  by  virtue  of  the  genocidal  effect  of  large  city  living 
if  these  factors  prevail  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

As  the  population  is  thus  crowded  into  our  large  cities,  a relatively  unstable 
hinterland  population  has  tended  to  result  over  most  of  the  world.  Repeated  studies 
have  shown  that  the  hinterland  that  is  left  behind  after  a high  degree  of  urban 
migration  is  commonly  culturally  deprived  and  depressed  and  economically  im- 
poverished. The  result  tends  to  be  that  the  hinterland  loses  the  qualities  that  make 
for  the  supply  of  a high  order  of  replacement  in  the  large  cities  which  retjuire  new 
levies  of  population  from  rural  and  hinterland  areas.  There  may  be  a slow  but 
progressive  degeneration  in  the  hinterland  society  which  has  to  supply  the  metropo- 
lis, just  as  would  take  place  in  the  case  of  a farmer  who  butchered  his  better  live- 
stock and  bred  from  his  poorer  stock. 

Large  Cities  and  Progressive  Rural  Life 

Large  cities  have  great  value.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  good  pub- 
lic policy  to  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  whether  some  other  form  of  human  as- 
sociation might  preserve  those  values  and  avoid  their  characteristic  disadvantages. 
We  are  suggesting  that  careful  study  may  well  be  made  to  find  what  types  of 
human  association  will  give  greatest  prospect  for  progressive  rural  life  as  a neces- 
sary foundation  to  enable  the  Nation  as  well  as  its  large  cities  to  replace  their 
population. 
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The  effect  of  zoning  on  land  use,  and  ways  in  which  land-use 
planning  might  be  improved  to  meet  newly  recognized  needs  for 
social  communities,  were  subjects  of  testimony  and  discussion 
on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  Commission’s  public 
hearings. 


EXPANDING  CITIES  AND  LAND  USE 

Mr.  Douglas:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I think  we  should  convene. 
This  is  the  18th  city  in  which  the  Commission  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings — from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  Dallas,  Texas  to  Detroit.  It 
has  been  a great  experience  for  me,  and  I think  virtually  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  I think  we  have  learned  a great  deal,  and  we 
are  still  learning.  We  appreciate  you  people  taking  the  trouble  to 
come  and  testify.  We  have  had  both  large  crowds  and  small  crowds 
like  today.  But  the  hearings  are  to  be  published  and  very  carefully 
studied,  and  your  testimony  will  play  a part  in  the  final  recommenda- 
tions which  we  make.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  witnesses  taking 
the  trouble  to  prepare  statements,  and  to  come  at  a sacrifice  to  them- 
selves. 

It  is  our  custom  to  have  someone  from  the  community  or  the  state 
in  which  the  hearings  are  held  to  preside.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith  as  a member  of  our  Commis- 
sion. She  is  a distinguished  architect,  who  has  drawn  the  plans  for 
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some  of  the  finest  and  most  impressive  buildings  in  the  country.  She 
is,  of  course,  also  a resident  of  Washington.  She  is  presiding  at  the 
hearings  in  Washington,  both  yesterday  and  today,  so  I will  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith;  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Douglas.  Our  three 
witnesses  this  morning  are  Mr.  Hunter  Moss,  Mr.  Marion  Clawson, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Simon.  Mr.  Hunter  Moss,^  who  has  an  impressive 
record  in  urban  development,  will  be  the  first  speaker. 


STATEMENT  BY  HUNTER  MOSS 


Suburban  Developments  Do  Not  Have  to  Waste  Land 

Mr.  Moss:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  Senator  Douglas,  and  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  question  has  been  asked:  “Why  are  suburban 
developments  wasteful  of  land?”  Truthfully,  I am  not  sure  that  the 
individual  development  is  wasteful  of  land,  if  you  look  at  it  from  the 
developer’s  standpoint.  I am  a developer,  and  I have  just  purchased 
20  acres  of  land  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  near  the  new  IBM  plant  and 
south  of  Florida  Atlantic  University.  In  my  purchase  I have  analyzed 
the  zoning,  which  allows  five-story  buildings.  I have  determined  that 
I must  come  up  with  a parking  ratio  of  one-and-a-half  spaces  per 
apartment.  I want  to  provide  the  necessary  recreation  facilities  to 
support  450  families,  and  I have  come  up  with  a density  of  23  units 
per  acre. 

I still  have  open  space,  and  trees,  and  grass,  but  I come  up  with  the 
maximum  coverage  consistent  with  the  creation  of  a good  community. 
I purchased  my  land  not  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  acre  as  it  is  sold,  but 
rather  on  a basis  of  cost  per  apartment.  The  economics  of  my  develop- 
ment indicate  that  I should  not  spend  more  than  $1,000  per  unit  for 
my  land,  and  I,  frankly  will  come  out  just  under  that  figure. 

The  only  reason  that  I cite  this  case  is  to  indicate  why  I do  not 
believe  that  suburban  developments  are  wasteful  of  land.  Developers 
cannot  afford  to  be  wasteful  and  are  inclined  to  put  as  many  units 
per  acre  on  the  land  as  the  zoning  will  permit. 

Your  next  question  might  be:  “If  zoning  had  allowed,  would  you 
have  built  10-  or  15  -story  structures?”  The  answer  is  “no,”  since  the 
land  cost  would  have  undoubtedly  been  higher,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion would  be  greater,  and  the  combination  would  not  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  rental  market.  And  this  points  up  one  of  the  interesting 
problems  relating  to  land  use,  which  is  that  much  land  is  bypassed 
for  development  because  the  owners  have  an  exorbitant  idea  of  the 
worth  of  individual  tracts,  making  it  impossible  for  developers  to 

^ Owner  of  Hunter  Moss  and  Company,  real  estate  developers,  Miami,  Florida. 
Thirty  years’  experience  in  appraising,  managing,  leasing,  construction,  and  finan- 
cing of  real  estate,  downtown  renewal,  and  resort  properties  throughout  United 
States  and  Caribbean.  President,  Urban  Land  Institute. 
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purchase  them  and  still  make  a profit.  In  growth  areas,  and  I am 
thinking  of  South  Florida,  there  are  many  tracts  that  are  ripe  for 
development,  but  the  owners  are  waiting  for  higher  prices  later;  and 
sometimes  they  hope  for  rezoning  to  a lower  classification,  which 
would  permit  more  units  per  acre  and  thus  justify  a still  higher  price. 
For  the  developer  who  is  anxious  to  buy  land,  it  means  that  he  must 
look  elsewhere  and  thus  leapfrogging  occurs,  forcing  the  extension  of 
utilities  to  land  that  is  often  beyond  the  tract  being  held  out  for  fu- 
ture sale. 

I don’t  think  this  is  the  fault  of  zoning,  although  the  ability  to  get 
spot  zoning  changes  often  encourages  land  owners  to  hold  their  tracts 
out  of  development.  The  difficulty  is  more  with  the  individual  land 
owners  who  will  not  sell,  thus  creating  a haphazard  development  pat- 
tern. If  such  bypassed  tracts  are  able  to  hold  very  low  land  assessments, 
the  owners  can  hold  on  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  waiting  for 
more  money  later.  In  this  connection  I am  thinking  of  a tract  in 
Florida  which  is  surrounded  by  hotel  and  apartment  houses  that  still 
are  zoned  agricultural  since  the  owner  claims  that  it  is  being  used  as  a 
palm  tree  nursery.  I am  afraid  the  life  of  that  nursery  will  be  short 
if  the  right  price  should  be  offered  for  the  land. 

Land  Assessments  as  Control  on  Leapfrogging 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make  a profit 
should  not  be  infringed  upon.  But  by  the  same  token  this  right  should 
not  be  carried  to  such  a degree  that  the  community  must  pay  for  it 
in  inconvenience  or  more  costly  utility  and  road  extensions  to  out- 
lying tracts.  The  only  possible  public  control  is,  therefore,  land  assess- 
ments on  vacant  parcels  consistent  with  those  on  surrounding  devel- 
oped tracts.  This  I recommend. 

The  matter  of  attractive  appearance  and  good  taste  in  suburban  de- 
velopments is  an  important  point.  All  too  often  we  see  the  same  bad 
architecture  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  no  thought  for  design, 
layout,  landscaping,  or  even  changes  in  exterior  color.  This  trend  is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  “keeping  the  cost  down.”  Low  cost  means  more 
than  quality  design,  and  the  public  is  as  much  to  blame  for  this  as  the 
builder-developers.  If  the  public  will  accept  low  quality,  poor  design, 
and  small  areas,  the  house  builders  and  apartment  builders  will  cater 
to  them.  But  there  are  bright  spots  on  the  horizon,  since  there  are 
many  examples  throughout  the  country  where  good  design  has  been 
accepted  by  the  public,  and  this  should  upgrade  the  entire  market. 


Money  and  Mundane  Design 

The  basic  problem,  however,  is  a straight  matter  of  economics.  On 
my  20-acre  tract  at  Boca  Raton  I was  anxious  to  create  a different 
apartment  design.  I wished  to  make  the  first  floor  almost  entirely  a 
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garage  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants  and  also  to  keep  the  cars 
out  of  the  hot  sun  and  weather.  But  this  arrangement  meant  the 
creating  of  wider  spans,  which  meant  heavier  material,  and  the  end 
result  was  an  increase  in  cost  which  was  not  justified  by  the  rentals 
that  would  have  been  received. 

Furthermore,  the  mortgage  lenders  to  whom  I showed  the  plan 
said  they  would  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  as  satisfactory  a commit- 
ment as  if  I had  stuck  to  the  more  “normal”  type  of  building.  Fur- 
ther, they  said  there  was  no  indication  that  the  more  spacious  living 
room,  made  possible  by  the  broader  beams,  would  be  accepted  by  the 
public  “since  there  were  no  existing  examples  of  it,”  and,  therefore, 
the  rentals  I projected  were  discounted.  I have  ended  up  building  a 
more  conventional  structure,  which  in  many  respects  is  a copy  of 
many  existing  buildings,  and  with  the  parking  out  in  the  sun  or 
rain,  and  the  individual  housewife  has  a longer  carry  for  her  groceries. 

This  merely  indicates  that  if,  as  an  apartment  house  builder,  you 
want  to  construct  a better  mousetrap,  you  will  have  to  do  it  with  your 
own  money.  Too  many  mortgage  lenders  who  are  really  no  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  thinking  than  the  most  unimaginative  member  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  the  well-heeled  developer  is  the  only  one  who 
can  really  afford  to  experiment. 

As  a developer,  I have  thought  many  times  about  how  to  construct 
decent  housing  for  the  low-income  and  for  the  Negro  segment  of  our 
population.  Two  years  ago  my  company  conducted  a “Housing  Needs 
and  Resources  Study”  of  the  City  of  Miami.  In  the  process  of  this 
study  we  interviewed  more  than  6,000  of  the  households  in  the  city, 
and  I personally  inspected  every  city  block.  We  first  of  all  found  that 
there  was  need  for  approximately  42,000  housing  units  because  of 
housing  to  be  lost  through  the  highway  program  and  urban  renewal, 
because  of  deteriorated  and  dilapidated  housing,  because  of  over- 
crowding, and  also  because  of  future  population  increase. 

To  meet  this  need,  we  found  that  through  renovation,  through  ur- 
ban renewal  and  public  housing,  and  from  the  development  of  vacant 
land,  only  40,000  housing  units  could  be  provided,  with  the  difficult 
problem  that  the  housing  that  might  be  provided  on  the  vacant  land 
would  not  be  catering  to  those  who  need  the  housing  units  the  most. 

We  found  in  the  City  of  Miami  that  in  the  five  years  from  1960 
to  1965  the  Cuban  population  had  increased  by  192  percent,  the  Negro 
population  by  32  percent,  but  the  non-Cuban  white  population  had 
decreased  by  6 percent.  The  question,  of  course,  is:  “With  this  kind 
of  an  increased  population,  and  with  the  obvious  demand,  are  units 
built  to  satisfy  this  need?”  The  answer  unfortunately  is  “no.” 

The  reason  is  one  of  economics  and  also  of  prejudice.  In  the  five- 
year  period  up  to  1965,  a total  of  9,187  housing  units  were  constructed 
in  Miami,  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  highrise  apartments  catering  to 
the  market  in  which  rentals  are  at  a minimum  of  $40  per  room  per 
month.  This  means  that  a one-bedroom  apartment  commands  a rental 
of  $140  per  month.  Such  rentals  must  be  achieved  in  order  to  justify 
the  cost  of  the  underlying  land  and  the  cost  of  construction.  However, 
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the  |140  apartment  indicates  that  the  pros|x;ctive  tenant  must  have 
an  income  of  approximately  $8,400  per  year  based  on  the  rule  of 
thumb  that  a family  spends  20  percent  of  its  income  for  housing. 
Such  an  income  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  found  in  the  Negro 
and  Cuban  communities,  in  particular  where  so  much  of  the  city’s 
need  exists. 

From  the  1960  census,  the  median  income  for  families  in  this  city 
averaged  $4,450,  while  the  median  income  of  the  Negroes  averaged 
$3,310.  We  further  found  that  their  average  rent  was  $76  per  month, 
for  units  of  4.5  rooms  on  average,  and  this  indicates  a rent  per  room 
per  month  of  less  than  $17.  Such  rentals  just  do  not  justify  new  con- 
struction unless  some  form  of  subsidy  is  granted. 

The  FHA  221(d)(3)  program, ^ of  course,  does  represent  a subsidy  in 
the  form  of  a low  interest  rate,  and  also  a long  term  of  the  mortgage; 
but  to  me  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  program  has  been  so  heavily 
geared  to  the  nonproht  sector  of  our  economy,  which  has  eliminated 
some  of  the  real  housing  know-how  from  participation.  As  an  aside,  it 
might  be  added  that  the  local  communities  where  many  of  the  FHA 
221(d)(3)  projects  are  located  have  not  felt  any  particular  compunction 
in  coming  up  with  heavy  assessments,  resulting  in  heavy  taxes,  even 
though  the  low  interest  rate  and  nonprofit  format  justify  low  rents. 

Where  the  communities  use  the  replacement  cost  approach  for 
assessed  value,  the  taxes  will  often  come  out  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  effective  gross  income,  which  is  a disproportionate  share  of  the 
gross.  Somehow  the  communities  should  become  partners  in  this  pro- 
gram if  this  form  of  low-cost  housing  is  to  survive. 


Place  of  Public  Housing 

FHA  221(d)(3)  housing,  however,  is  not  really  for  the  low-income 
citizen,  and  it  is  my  feeling  that  this  can  only  be  provided  through 
public  or  subsidized  housing.  I have  been  both  an  urban  renewal  com- 
missioner and  a public  housing  commissioner  in  Baltimore  and, 
therefore,  I do  not  take  the  historic  private  real  estate  man’s  some- 
what jaundiced  view  of  these  programs.  I am  for  them,  and  my  only 
lament  is  that  we  have  done  so  little  to  date.  But  the  problem  of 
where  to  get  the  land  continues  to  be  a difficult  one. 

The  public  housing  authority  often  attempts  to  buy  land  away  from 
the  center  of  town,  “in  order  to  not  recreate  a ghetto.”  But  the  exist- 
ing residents  in  the  area  surrounding  the  land  to  be  purchased  object 
violently  to  the  “movement  of  the  slums”  into  their  areas,  the  bring- 
ing of  lower-income  residents  as  neighbors,  and  the  feeling  that  the 
schools  will  be  overcrowded  and  the  educational  standards  often 
lowered. 

The  attempt  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  have  the  public  housing 
projects  contain  a smaller  number  of  units,  so  that  the  effect  on  the 


^ See  page  10. 
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total  community  where  they  are  being  constructed  will  be  less  appar- 
ent. This,  of  course,  often  means  that  both  construction  and  man- 
agement costs  are  higher;  but  it  may  be  the  only  way  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Last  December,  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  of  which  I am  President, 
and  Princeton  University  jointly  put  on  a two-day  conference  in 
which  40  of  the  top  consultants,  developers,  planners,  architects,  and 
mortgage  lenders  conversant  with  central  city  problems  met  to  dis- 
cuss what  progress  has  been  made  to  date  in  resolving  the  problems  of 
their  cities.  The  results  of  this  meeting  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
since  we  were  all  talking  very  much  off  the  record,  but  I remember 
one  of  the  participants  in  particular  who  was  commenting  from  his 
experience  as  to  how  well  racial  and  economic  levels  mixed.  It  was 
his  conclusion,  and  agreed  on  by  the  other  members  with  similar  ex- 
perience, that  different  racial  groups  on  the  same  economic  level  can 
mix  and  that  the  real  problem  is  the  mixing  of  those  on  different 
economic  levels  or  with  different  economic  backgrounds.  Thus,  too 
often  if  a public  housing  project  is  put  into  an  existing  community, 
the  public  housing  project  will  become  a ghetto,  and  the  children 
from  the  project  are  in  the  position  of  observing  a few  more  privileged 
children  who  have  everything  or  at  least  more  than  those  in  the  pub- 
lic housing  project.  An  example  was  cited  of  one  private  development 
with  a swimming  pool  across  from  a public  housing  area.  The  public 
housing  children  have  tried  to  fill  in  the  pool  with  rocks  and  broken 
glass,  which  has  only  tended  to  create  antagonisms  which  the  new 
public  housing  had  hoped  to  alleviate. 

As  a member  of  the  Community  Relations  Board  in  Miami,  I feel 
strongly  — especially  having  visited  the  entire  city  of  Miami  — that  we 
must  come  up  with  jobs  and  housing  if  we  are  going  to  lick  the  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged  and  of  the  Negro.  How  to  accomplish 
the  housing  part  of  this  is  not  easy,  but  I feel  that  the  combination  of 
the  urban  renewal  process  and  public  housing  can  do  much.  Only 
public  housing  can  get  the  rents  down  to  where  they  belong  unless 
we  are  willing  to  accept  much  lower  housing  standards. 

A month  ago,  I was  talking  to  a gentleman  from  the  Hong  Kong 
government  who  was  visiting  in  the  United  States  to  study  our  low- 
cost  housing  program.  He  made  the  statement  to  me  that  they  handle 
the  problem  very  differently  from  the  way  we  do.  He  commented  that 
we  create  minimum  housing  which  often  is  better  than  has  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  new  occupants.  We  then  set  to  work  to  train  or 
educate  the  occupants  up  to  the  housing.  In  Hong  Kong  their  hous- 
ing standards  are  much  lower,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  economic 
background  of  the  individuals  to  be  housed.  They  provide  adequate 
shelter  with  minimum  plumbing,  but  with  little  else.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  we  must  take  a page  from  this  book  if  we  are  going  to  get  on  with 
our  desperate  problem  of  combating  slums.  Any  lowering  of  housing 
standards  will,  of  course,  be  labeled  as  a “rebuilding  of  slum  housing.” 
But  if  we  are  going  to  decently  house  our  low-income  families  we 
must  come  up  with  some  way  to  lower  our  unit  costs  below  the  $13,000 
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to  $14,000-and-up  figures  that  are  becoming  standard.  My  Boca  Raton 
units  are  costing  a fraction  over  $12,000  per  unit,  and  my  standards 
are  high.  If  I reduced  sizes  and  gave  up  frills,  this  could  be  reduced 
by  at  least  10  percent.  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  job  done,  the  frills 
must  go. 

In  a private  nonsubsidized  development,  the  minimum  rental  that 
can  be  expected  from  normal  financing  with  1%  percent  interest  on  a 
25-year  term,  is  $70  per  month  for  a one-bedroom  apartment  with  a 
room  count  of  three  and  one-half  or  $20  per  room.  To  get  this  down 
to  public  housing  rentals,  or  approximately  $35  per  month,  requires 
a subsidy  of  $10  per  room  per  month.  Subsidy  can  be  in  many  forms: 
rent  supplement,  low  interest  rate,  low  or  waived  amortization,  real 
estate  taxes  set  at  a precent  of  gross  such  as  15  percent  or  a combina- 
tion of  a number  of  these. 

If  private  enterprise  is  to  do  the  low-rent  job  the  following  ingredi- 
ents are  necessary  in  today’s  market: 

1.  Conventional  mortgage  loan  with  a limit  of  75  percent  of  ap- 
praised value,  current  interest  rate  of  7i/g  percent  to  ly^  percent  on  a 
25-year  term  with  a constant  payment  of  approximately  8.6  percent. 
This  is  the  current  market. 

2.  A return  to  25  percent  equity  of  12  percent  to  13  percent  mini- 
mum before  depreciation. 

3.  Real  estate  taxes  limited  to  15  percent  of  actual  gross. 

4.  Management  by  the  developer  at  a fee  of  5 percent  of  actual  gross. 

5.  Replacement  reserve  escrow  following  FHA  standards. 

6.  Rent  supplement,  payable  monthly  upon  presentation  of  actual 
operating  statement  for  the  previous  month  showing  income  received, 
actual  operating  expenses,  and  fixed  charges,  including  those  indicated 
above. 

If  such  a program  were  available,  I as  a private  developer  could 
have  units  available  for  occupancy  in  10  months.  I could  do  it  with- 
out government-insured  or  -guaranteed  financing,  and  at  the  10  per- 
cent cost  saving  from  my  Boca  Raton  experience  without  the  frills. 

These  are  somewhat  random  thoughts,  and  I hope  that  they  will 
provoke  questions  in  the  minutes  ahead.  I am  grateful  to  all  of  you 
for  asking  me  to  participate,  and  I look  forward  to  seeing  the  results 
of  your  many  hearings  and  deliberations. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  I didn’t  explain  earlier  that 
our  custom  is  to  have  all  three  witnesses  talk  first,  and  then  we  ques- 
tion all  three  together.  If  you  can  do  that,  that  would  be  splendid. 

^ In  service  of  U.S.  Government  for  nearly  24  years,  first  in  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  later  in  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  director  of  latter  agency  for  five 
years.  Economic  consultant  in  Israel  for  two  years,  and  for  shorter  assignments  in 
Pakistan,  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  India.  Author  of  many  books,  among  them.  Western 
Range  and  Livestock  Industry  (McGraw-Hill  1950),  Uncle  Sam’s  Acres  (Dodd,  Mead 
1951);  and,  with  Burnell  Held,  The  Federal  Lands:  Their  Use  and  Management 
and  Soil  Conservation  in  Perspective  (Johns  Hopkins  Press). 
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I next  introduce  Mr.  Marion  Clawsond  who  since  1955  has  been 
director  of  the  Land  Use  and  Management  Program  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  a nonprofit,  private  research  and  educational  institute  fi- 
nanced by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Mr.  Clawson. 


STATEMENT  BY  MARION  CLAWSON 

Mr.  Clawson:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Douglas  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  I am  going  to  speak  informally.  As  my  back- 
ground indicates,  I gradually  have  become  acclimated  or  accustomed 
to  the  city,  having  begun  in  the  great  open  spaces  and  sneaked  in, 
perhaps  through  the  back  door. 

My  interest  professionally  this  morning  is  going  to  be  primarily  in 
the  conversion  of  land,  the  whole  process  of  change  in  land  use  from 
various  forms  of  rural  uses,  including  agriculture  and  forestry,  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  urban  use,  particularly  residential  housing,  and  I am 
going  to  talk  a little  bit  about  the  decision-making  process  that  goes 
into  this  conversion. 

Actually,  when  we  talk  about  land,  we  are  interested  in  people,  the 
people  who  use  the  land;  although  I am  going  to  speak  about  land, 

I hope  nobody  thinks  that  I am  uninterested  in  the  people  who  use 
this  land. 

Rural-Urban  Conversion  Process  under  Study 

We  are  making  a study  of  the  whole  rural-urban  conversion  process. 
We  have  been  calling  it  “The  Urban  Impact  on  the  Rural  Country-  < 
side.”  I am  sorry  that  our  work  is  just  really  getting  underway.  The  j 
most  optimistic  schedule  I can  think  of  is  we  will  have  a book  off  the  | 
press  some  time  in  1970.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite  a way  down  the  ‘ 
road.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  make  available  to  the  Commission 
or  to  its  staff  any  of  the  results  of  our  work  as  they  come  along  during 
the  next  year  or  more,  and  we  certainly  would  be  happy  to  consult 
with  your  staff  or  with  you. 

I might  add  that  a closely  parallel  study  is  going  forward  in  Great 
Britain  under  Political  and  Economic  Planning  (PEP).  We  have 
helped  finance  their  work  and  they  have  a very  impressive  team  of 
young  men  working  on  it  who  have  been  over  here,  and  we  have  been 
over  there,  and  we  are  trying  to  carry  the  two  studies  forward  closely  | 
enough  in  parallel  so  that  when  each  one  of  them  has  been  finished,  < 
we  will  be  able  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  two  countries  as  to  \ 
the  extent  differences  in  governmental  organization  and  planning  j 
have  resulted  in  differences  in  land-use  conversion  and  in  present  use. 

Now,  let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  I think  it  is  generally  agreed  ! 
that  there  is  fairly  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  of  suburbs 
that  have  developed  since  the  war.  Criticisms  have  been  made  on  a 
great  many  different  grounds,  and  I don’t  intend  to  go  into  these. 
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Many  people  can  do  this  much  better.  It  is  also,  of  course,  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  fairly  comfortable  housing  has  been  provided  and  fairly 
attractive  communities  built,  and  it  depends  on  which  side  of  the  coin 
you  look  at. 

Still  Some  Idle  Land  for  Urban  Use 

My  own  analysis  very  much  supplements  that  of  Mr.  Moss.  I think 
the  wastage  of  land  has  not  been  primarily  within  a given  subdivision 
but  between  them.  I have  estimated,  and  these  estimates  are  in  print 
— and  I hasten  to  say  they  are  very,  very  crude  estimates  but  that  no 
one  has  been  able  to  indicate  anything  better  — that  there  is  probably 
as  much  idle  land  within  and  around  the  city  as  there  is  land  actually 
used  by  the  city.  You  see,  it  depends  a lot  on  whether  you  look  at  the 
city  from  the  point  of  view  of  us  farmers,  if  I may  be  called  a farmer; 
we  say  the  cities  use  a great  deal  of  land.  If  you  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  city  planner,  he  says  the  acreage  of  land  actually 
in  use  by  the  city  is  much  smaller.  In  fact,  I think  the  acreage  used  is 
about  one-half  of  the  acreage  withdrawn  from  other  uses.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  idle  land  within  the  established  cities,  much 
more  within  the  suburbs,  and  quite  a lot  all  around  the  outer  edges. 


Better  Information  Needed  on  Land  Use 

I would  like  today  to  emphasize  only  two  major  points.  The  first 
of  them  is  that  data  on  land  use,  on  land  used  for  urban  purposes,  in 
the  United  States  are  very  poor.  The  data  are  just  very  bad.  We  all 
look  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  rightly  for  accurate  data  on 
population  and  employment,  housing,  and  a great  many  other  things, 
but  the  data  on  urban  land  use  in  the  census  reports  are  very  bad 
indeed  — partly  because  they  have  never  directed  their  attention  to 
it,  partly  because  they  haven’t  had  the  funds  to  do  it,  and  perhaps 
because  some  different  approaches  are  needed.  In  particular,  the  con- 
cept of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  and  the  concept 
of  urbanized  area  fit  very  well  for  population  and  employment,  but 
are  very  bad  measures  of  land  use  for  urban  purposes. 

Even  within  the  urbanized  area  there  is  a substantial  amount  of 
idle  land.  Many  people  cite  the  figures  on  area  within  the  SMSA’s 
or  within  the  urbanized  area  as  though  the  land  were  all  solidly  used; 
and  you  have  people  say  we  are  running  out  of  land. 

This,  if  I may  say  so,  is  nonsense.  We  still  have  a very  substantial 
amount  of  unused  land  close  to  our  larger  urban  cities. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  war  a great  many  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  have  made  special  land  use  studies  either  as  part  of  a transporta- 
tion planning  study  or  as  part  of  a general  planning  study,  and  some- 
times a great  deal  of  data  has  been  collected,  sometimes  at  considerable 
expense.  As  sources  of  data,  these  are  very  bad  indeed,  because  they 
vary  from  city  to  city,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  totally  impos- 


sible  to  make  meaningful  comparisons  between  one  metropolitan  area 
and  another  or  between  one  time  period  and  another. 

Two  major  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last  five  years  to  improve 
this  situation,  and  I am  sure  that  some  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion published  a Standard  Land  Use  Coding  Manual  which  I am  sure 
many  of  you  are  familiar  with;  and  that  same  group  worked  with 
some  of  us  at  Resources  For  the  Future,  and  we  published  a book. 
Land  Use  Information.  I do  not  have  extra  copies  of  the  coding 
manual.  You  can  get  those  through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
We  would  be  happy  to  provide  copies  of  our  book  to  anyone  who  is 
interested.  I brought  a few  copies  this  morning. 

fncidentally,  one  of  the  Appendixes  in  the  book  is  the  Land  Use 
Coding  Manual  in  toto. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  the  Federal  Government,  perhaps 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  should  begin  to  establish  a set  of 
standard  land-use  definitions  much  like  it  has  established  a standard 
industrial  code,  for  the  classification  of  all  manner  of  statistical  data. 
I would  certainly  like  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  one  of  the 
things  to  which  you  might  give  some  attention  is  the  improvement  of 
data  in  this  field. 

This  would  not  solve  the  present  problem  of  the  city.  It  isn’t  per- 
haps ever  going  to  solve  these  problems,  but  assuming  that  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  these  problems  in  the  next  three  years  or  five  years,  bet- 
ter information  is  going  to  be  very,  very  helpful  indeed.  I think  that 
some  constructive  things  could  be  done.  I think  the  situation  is  at  the 
point  where  a little  impetus  from  a group  such  as  yours  might  produce 
a great  deal  of  results. 


Too  Many  Cooks  m Decision-Making 

The  second  point  that  I would  like  to  make  again  ties  in  with  much 
that  Mr.  Moss  said,  that  the  work  we  have  done  on  our  project  data 
impresses  me  enormously  that  the  responsibility  for  decision-making 
in  this  whole  urbanization  process  is  extremely  diffused.  A lot  of  dif- 
ferent outfits  are  involved  in  the  decision-making  process.  Public  agen- 
cies at  every  level  of  government  are  in  it  in  some  way  or  another  in 
terms  of  not  only  zoning,  but  in  terms  of  extension  of  public  services 
such  as  roads,  and  especially  sewers.  In  many  instances,  I think,  the 
sewer  builders  are  the  real  planning  agents  of  the  area.  But  many  of 
our  financial  arrangements  — again,  Mr.  Moss  has  mentioned  many 
of  them  in  much  more  detail  than  I could  — such  as  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  mortgage  guarantees  and  various  amortization  arrangements, 
various  subsidization  arrangements,  and  I would  argue  also,  many  of 
our  income  tax  provisions,  have  all  had  an  effect.  I think  they  have 
definitely  made  it  more  profitable  to  buy  houses  than  to  rent,  and  I 
think  they  have  indirectly  been  a factor  in  pushing  suburbanization 
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outward.  Local  real  estate  taxes  have  generally  favored  land  specula- 
tion. There  is  no  question  of  this. 

The  capital  gains  tax  on  increases  on  land  prices  have  certainly 
favored  speculation  in  land,  because  if  you  are  in  a high  enough 
income  bracket,  the  capital  gains  provision  on  rises  of  land  prices  can 
be  very  attractive  as  compared  with  ordinary  income. 

I would  argue  that  in  this  whole  picture  land-use  planning  by  local 
bodies,  cities  and  counties,  metropolitan  agencies,  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally ineffective.  Time  and  again,  plans  have  been  set  up  for  which 
there  was  simply  no  machinery  to  carry  them  out. 

Local  Land-Use  Planning  Ineffective? 

In  fact,  I have  said  sometimes  local  land-use  planning  has  been  close 
to  being  a fraud.  It  has  promised  something  that  the  planners  are 
totally  unable  to  deliver.  I think  it  has  had  other  more  technical  de- 
ficiencies, but  I don’t  want  to  go  into  those  today. 

I think  that  it  is  also  true  that  land-use  zoning  in  the  developing 
suburban  areas  has  not  been  very  effective.  I am  not  talking  now  about 
the  effectiveness  of  zoning  for  an  established  residential  area  where 
you  are  trying  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  area  and  keep  out  new 
nonconforming  uses. 

When  you  are  talking  about  an  area  that  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped to  any  substantial  extent,  zoning  has  just  not  been  a very  effective 
tool.  Irrespective  of  any  mistakes  that  might  have  been  made  in  zon- 
ing, it  simply  has  not  stood  up  under  pressure.  After  all,  if  zoning  is 
to  mean  anything  at  all  in  the  final  results,  it  is  going  to  encounter 
some  opposition  from  various  groups,  and  if  it  cannot  stand  up  under 
pressures,  then  it  is  generally  ineffective. 

Now,  I hope  I am  not  talking  too  long.  But  if  we  sought  a more 
orderly  and  different  kind  of  suburban  development  in  which  you 
built  up  the  suburbs  more  solidly  as  you  went  out,  and  had  less 
widely  flung  suburban  areas;  if  you  had,  therefore,  a lot  less  idle  land 
within  the  built-up  areas;  and  if  the  suburban  developers  were  to  be 
able  to  acquire  land  in  units  adequate  for  their  development  — I was 
very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Moss’s  comments  on  this  point  — and  if 
we  were  to  have  much  more  permanently  reserved  public  open  space 
within  the  suburban  areas,  what  kind  of  tools  might  we  use  in  the 
future?  Well,  I am  now  doing  a most  unscientific  thing  in  prematurely 
drawing  conclusions,  and  I see  professors  and  ex-professors  on  this 
Commission,  and  I hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  are  the  greatest  heretics  of  all. 

Tax,  Zoning,  Land  Assembly  Measures  as  Aids 

Mr.  Clawson:  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I give  you  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  study  which  is  just  beginning.  But  I assume  you  are 
interested  in  these,  and  will  let  me  offer  them  up.  The  reaction  I get 
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may  teach  me  some  things  about  them  and  help  to  guide  our  research. 

It  seems  to  me  there  were  five  or  six  things  that  could  be  done  singly 
or  in  combinations.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  devel- 
oping suburbs,  the  cost  of  extension  of  local  government  services 
ought  to  be  fully  borne  by  the  area  served.  Time  and  again  an  outly- 
ing suburb  hooks  on  to  a water  line  or  the  sewer  line  or  the  power 
line  and  certainly  uses  the  roads  in  each  case  without  bearing  any  of 
the  cost  to  tie  it  back  to  the  central  area.  I think  we  have  considerably 
subsidized  the  use  of  our  outlying  areas,  and  I think  that  there  could 
be  quite  a bit  done  in  terms  of  different  pricing  of  these  local  govern- 
mental services. 

Again,  I was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Moss  said.  It  seems 
to  me  that  local  real  estate  taxes  ought  to  be  geared  to  the  zoning 
classification  of  the  land.  When  you  rezone  an  area  for  a purpose,  it 
ought  to  immediately  bear  taxes  as  though  it  were  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  lack  firm,  hard  data,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  idle 
land  within  these  different  areas  pays  a substantially  lower  amount  of 
taxes  than  developed  property,  each  in  relation  to  its  value. 

I feel  fairly  strongly  that  we  have  got  to  give  some  legal  powers  for 
land  assembly  to  private  developers.  I don’t  see  why  we  could  not  ex- 
tend powers  of  eminent  domain  to  private  real  estate  developers  under 
carefully  defined  control  conditions  just  as  we  have  extended  such 
powers  to  our  public  utilities  — the  electric  power  lines  and  the  like. 

It  would  have  to  be  carefully  done,  and  I am  speaking  now  as  one 
who  has  been  a public  administrator  with  the  powers  of  public  do- 
main. You  don’t  use  it  very  often  if  you  have  it  because  you  find  nego- 
tiation much  more  profitable  if  you  have  the  power.  I am  thinking 
of  the  possibility  of  assembling  much  larger  tracts,  where  you  would 
assemble  most  of  the  tracts  by  voluntary  option  and  purchase,  but  you 
use  powers  of  eminent  domain  to  round  out  and  fill  in  much  larger 
tracts. 

I would  like  to  see  legal  powers  and  financial  resources  extended 
to  local  government,  counties,  and  cities,  for  land  purchase  and  land 
subdivision  and  sale,  and  I think  there  could  be  some  Federal  assist- 
ance to  such  local  units  of  government  in  carrying  these  things  out. 

If  the  county  had  authority  to  buy  large  idle  tracts  within  the  gen- 
eral urbanized  zone,  you  could  certainly  put  considerable  pressure  on 
the  holders  of  such  land  to  sell  it  and  to  develop  it.  For  one  thing,  if 
the  local  unit  of  government  made  a firm  offer  of  a price,  this  obvi- 
ously establishes  a market  price,  and  real  estate  tax  assessment  could 
then  be  based  upon  that  price.  I think  it  could  be  very  profitable  to 
tie  up  public  purchase  and  public  development  with  the  taxation 
business  — local  real  estate  taxes.  Not  with  the  idea  that  the  local 
government  is  going  to  develop  land  itself,  but  is  going  to  make  the 
land  available  to  private  developers  to  carry  forward. 
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special  Suburban  Development  Districts 

And  lastly,  a proposal  I made  some  years  ago.  I am  sorry  that  it  is 
out  of  print  now,  but  I brought  a few  copies.  I proposed  some  time 
ago  — in  1960  to  be  exact  — the  possibility  of  suburban  development 
districts  with  modest  legal  powers  and  modest  financial  resources, 
modeling  this  in  considerable  part  on  some  of  the  experience  we  have 
had  in  the  agricultural  field.  In  agriculture  we  have  had  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, drainage  districts,  weed  control  districts,  and  other  kinds  of 
districts  with  special  legal  powers  to  raise  money  and  to  expend  it 
and  to  exercise  control. 

The  most  compulsory  controls  that  I know  of  anywhere  in  the  whole 
land  use  field  are  some  of  the  weed  control  districts.  A farmer  who  was 
being  infested  with  weeds  that  came  from  his  neighbor’s  land  was 
perfectly  willing  to  modify  his  principles  about  public  and  private 
action  to  prevent  this  kind  of  weed  infestation.  As  a result,  we  have 
seen  some  of  the  most  restrictive  and  toughest  legislation  in  this  whole 
field  in  weed  control. 

I think  I have  talked  long  enough,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  I gather  that 
perhaps  I have  stirred  up  some  reaction,  and  I wait  with  a good  deal 
of  interest  for  questions. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Robert  E.  Simon,  Jr.i  He  is  known  in  our 
area  most  of  all  for  Reston,  Virginia,  a new  town  which  he  started, 
and  which  has  become  one  of  the  places  to  visit  and  see.  Mr.  Simon. 


STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  A.  SIMON,  JR. 


Mr.  Simon:  Senator  Douglas,  Mrs.  Smith:  I should  like  to  depart 
from  my  prepared  statement  a little  bit  to  discuss  some  of  the  ideas 
about  land  use  that  were  expressed  by  the  two  previous  speakers.  1 
think  that  perhaps  the  phrase  “wasted  land’’  is  used  differently  by 
different  people.  I do  believe  there  is  enormous  waste  of  land  within 
subdivisions,  even  of  more  concern  than  that,  between  subdivisions. 
In  a subdivision  of,  let’s  say  one-quarter  acre  to  one-half  acre  lots,  the 
siting  of  houses  and  roads  leaves  very  little  land  that  is  useful,  except 
for  flower  gardens  and  tiny  lawns.  The  cluster  system  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar  allows  for  siting  housing  and  roads  in  such  a way  as  to 
leave  useful  land  for  all  of  the  people.  Mrs.  Smith  has  designed  a 
cluster  of  90  houses  in  Reston  which  is  a marvelous  example  of  how 
a density  of  five  houses  to  the  acre  can  produce  useful  open  space. 


' President  of  Simon  Enterprises,  real  estate  company,  owning  and  managing 
I commercial  and  residential  properties  in  U.S.  and  Canada.  First  president  of  Reston, 
I Inc.,  developers  of  new  town  Reston,  Virginia,  18  miles  from  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
I population  of  75,000.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gulf-Reston,  Inc.,  successors,  since 
September  1967.  President  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  1938-60. 


Within  the  central  cities  there  is  another  kind  of  waste  of  land 
resulting  from  the  separation  of  functions  and  uses.  This  waste  can  be 
expressed  in  the  percentage  of  time  in  which  land,  roads,  and  facilities 
are  idle  in  a typical  city.  The  commercial  area  is  only  used  intensively 
during  a limited  number  of  hours.  It  is  not  used  at  all  during  other 
hours.  There  are  roads  to  serve  workers  during  the  day,  and  there 
are  other  roads  to  serve  them  at  night  when  they  go  home.  So  some 
of  us  consider  this  a waste.  If  mixed  uses  were  fostered  by  zoning 
ordinances  rather  than  the  separation  of  uses,  there  would  be  much 
less  of  this  kind  of  waste. 

I should  like  to  say  that  I agree  heartedly  with  Professor  Clawson’s 
ideas  concerning  the  public  acquisition  of  land  for  development.  I am 
not  so  sure  about  his  idea  of  giving  private  individuals  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  I couldn’t  agree  more  with  his  thoughts  that  plan- 
ning has  been  ineffective,  almost  fraudulent,  because  an  adopted 
master  plan  seems  to  promise  something  that  is  often  not  realized. 
The  logical  and  important  step  to  be  taken  is  to  involve  the  commu- 
nities as  Professor  Clawson  suggested,  in  buying  tracts  of  land,  in  plan- 
ning these  tracts,  and  then  selling  to  private  developers  subject  to  the 
plan. 

The  results  of  this  process  are  wonderful  for  the  developers  and 
for  the  community.  The  developer  doesn’t  have  the  hazards  of  try- 
ing to  assemble  a tract,  the  hazards  of  trying  to  get  desired  planning 
approved  by  the  community,  the  hazards  of  having  to  pay  carrying 
charges  on  the  land  until  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  community  gets  the 
benefit  of  a plan  implemented  as  contrasted  to  a plan  planned.  It  also 
gets  the  increment  which  the  community  should  have  from  the  fact 
of  the  rezoning,  from  the  fact  of  implementing  the  plan.  This  incre- 
ment could  very  well  be  used  by  the  community  to  build  community 
facilities. 


Significance  of  Facilities  and  Programs 

And  community  facilities  bring  me  to  the  area  I have  chosen  for 
major  emphasis  this  morning,  although  it  may  be  outside  the  province 
of  what  was  suggested  for  discussion.  I should  like  to  suggest  that  land 
use  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  very  unimportant,  and  housing' 
is  very  unimportant  compared  to  facilities  and  programs.  And  as  I 
read  your  assignment  as  a Commission,  it  is  to  come  up  with  new  and 
innovative  and  workable  ideas  to  make  the  cities  more  livable,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  city  life.  I believe  that  it  is  in  the  area  of  facil- 
ities and  programs  that  this  can  be  achieved,  that  we  have  had  decades 
of  public  housing  construction  without  substantial  change  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  lives  of  the  people  living  in  the  projects. 

I believe  we  have  found  that  the  quality  of  shelter  is  not  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  individual  as  what  the  individual  does  with  his 
time;  and  in  actual  terms  this  means  programs  and  facilities;  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  ages;  job  opportunities;  and,  in  this  era 
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of  the  short  work  week,  opportunities  for  the  entertaining  and  worth- 
while use  of  leisure  time.  Television  shouldn’t  be  the  main  resource 
for  spending  time  left  over  from  working  and  sleeping. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  at  Reston  with  a middle- 
income  group  which  I believe  is  transferable  to  other  income  groups. 
(Reston’s  first  citizens  have  mostly  been  from  the  middle-income  sec- 
tor of  society.  Plans  call  for  a true  cross-section,  with  housing  for 
members  of  all  income  groups  that  work  in  Reston  and  want  to  live 
there.)  Some  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  Reston  seem  to  have 
universal  application. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  learned  is  that  facilities  do  generate 
activity.  Specifically,  the  walkway  system  at  Reston  does  result  in 
people  doing  a lot  more  walking  than  they  would  have  otherwise 
done  — it  does  make  the  children  of  Reston  much  more  mobile  than 
they  are  in  other  communities.  As  a matter  of  fact,  just  yesterday  I 
was  in  the  Reston  kindergarten;  word  got  out  that  two  children  hadn’t 
turned  up  yet;  they  were  both  walkers.  One  of  the  teachers  called  the 
children’s  homes  to  hear  that  they  had  left  some  time  ago.  A few 
minutes  later  they  turned  up.  They  had  been  diverted  along  the  way. 
The  principal  of  this  school  feels  that  the  additional  mobility  has 
made  for  additional  self-confidence  in  the  children.  This  results  from 
building  walkways.  Certainly  the  fact  of  the  lake  at  Reston,  in  a resi- 
dential community,  has  resulted  in  more  boating  and  fishing  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Then  there  is  the  Lake  Anne  Community  Hall;  it  is  astonishingly 
active.  There  are  people  there  involved  in  amateur  theatricals,  all 
kinds  of  dance  — ballet,  modern,  folk,  and  square  — and  in  sculpture, 
in  extension  courses,  and  in  choral  singing.  And  this  involvement  is 
to  a greater  extent  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  hall  weren’t 
there. 

I could  go  on,  but  in  the  interest  of  time,  let  me  just  discuss  briefly 
two  specific  programs  which  are  in  the  process  of  development  in 
Reston  that  I think  have  relevance  to  central  cities  — to  the  poorer 
sections  of  central  cities  as  well  as  to  the  middle-income  sections. 

The  first  is  a program  for  children  — but  really  it  is  for  mothers. 
The  idea  is  that  mothers  should  be  freed  of  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  their  children  when  they  want  to.  There  should  not  be 
day-care  centers  with  long  waiting  lists.  The  community  should  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  providing  all  mothers  with  freedom  from 
child  care  when  they  want  it  so  as  to  take  jobs,  or  for  educational  or 
leisure-time  activities,  or  for  vacations. 

On  analysis,  it  was  apparent  that  to  build  special  day-care  facilities 
for  such  a program  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  — capital  costs 
would  be  astronomical.  So  there  evolved  the  idea  of  a training  insti- 
tution for  those  mothers  or  other  people  who  wanted  to  take  care 
of  children.  Applicants  to  the  institution  would  receive  the  training 
appropriate  for  them,  and  then  they  would  receive  in  their  homes 
I the.  children  of  those  mothers  who  wanted  to  be  freed  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

I 
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The  mothers  who  are  operating  the  “home  care”  would  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  institution.  This  would  not  only  involve 
mothers,  but  in  the  after-school  program  and  in  the  summer  program 
would  offer  employment  opportunities  for  teenagers  and  others. 

The  second  program  is  a nature  program.  In  every  city,  as  well  as 
in  the  country,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  people  who  like  the  exer- 
cise of  working  with  nature  — flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs,  or  trees.  By 
providing  them  with  the  opportunity  for  such  exercise  there  could 
be  better  looking  parks  and  open  spaces  for  all,  as  well  as  a healthy 
activity  for  the  few.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  program  operated  by  a 
paid  supervisory  staff  and  volunteers  to  take  care  of  public  lands  — in 
Reston,  homeowner  lands  and  cluster  lands. 

To  summarize  my  recommendations:  (1)  A massive  program  of  land 
acquisition,  so  as  to  give  communities  genuine  control  over  their  fu- 
ture. Unless  government  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  acquiring 
land  in  advance  of  need,  nothing  much  will  be  done  about  the  physi- 
cal city.  (2)  (a)  Within  areas  of  new  development,  land  reservations 
for  community  facilities,  and  in  already  developed  areas,  surveys  of 
all  public  facilities,  to  foster  their  being  used  to  their  maximum,  (b) 
Substantial  increase  in  community  facilities,  (c)  Annual  operating 
budgets  of  a size  so  that  essential  programs  can  be  well  run.  Even  for 
programs  operated  with  volunteers,  there  is  need  for  paid  profes- 
sional supervisors. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  The  way  we  try  to  handle  the  i 
discussion,  if  possible,  is  to  give  each  commissioner  and  the  chairman 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  any  one  of  the  three  people.  I I 
would  like  to  ask  Senator  Douglas  to  start  the  questions. 

Mr.  Douglas:  May  I say  that  all  three  of  these  papers  were  extraor-  \ 
dinarily  interesting.  Very  fine  and  veiy  suggestive.  I have  only,  I i 
think,  a couple  of  questions.  The  first  is  directed  to  Mr.  Moss.  You  I 
purchased  your  land  for  about  $23,000  an  acre,  is  that  in  fact  correct?  ( 

Mr.  Moss:  It  will  end  up  being  that,  yes,  with  all  the  utilities. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  this  land  : 
would  have  sold  for  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Moss:  I actually  bought  the  land  for  $14,000  an  acre  and  the 
rest  of  it,  to  get  up  to  $23,000,  happens  to  be  utilities  and  roads  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Douglas:  $14,000  raw  land? 

Mr.  Moss:  Raw  land. 

Mr.  Douglas:  And  this  is  what  it  sold  for  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Moss:  Oh,  then  it  would  be  an  infinitesimal  figure,  because  of 
the  growth  of  the  community.  In  other  words,  10  years  ago,  it  prob- 
ably was  at  the  $2,000-an-acre  range. 
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Tax  on  Rising  Land  Values 

Mr.  Douglas:  Does  this  lead  you  to  any  conclusions  about  the  tax- 
ation of  land  values? 

Mr.  Moss:  Not  necessarily.  In  other  words,  you  are  wondering 
whether  I feel  that  it  should  be  at  the  $14,000  or  the  $2,000  level? 

Mr.  Douglas:  No,  I was  wondering  whether  you  thought  that  the 
community  should  take  a larger  portion  of  this  increase  in  land 
values. 

Mr.  Moss:  Well,  the  taxation  problem,  if  you  use  a severance  tax 
basis,  involves  a higher  tax  than  just  a normal  capital  gains  tax  to  be 
imposed  against  the  seller,  because  here  is  a piece  of  land  that  over  a 
period  of  years  has  gone  from  $2,000  to  $14,000,  although  actually  they 
didn’t  hold  it  off  the  market.  This  is  not  the  illustration  I used  be- 
cause the  market  really  hadn’t  matured  yet  in  Boca  Raton.  We  are 
just  up  to  it,  thanks  to  Florida  Atlantic  University,  which  has  helped 
to  make  the  community.  But  I think  there  is  a reason  you  could  have 
a heavier  tax  on  a sale  of  this  kind  than  just  the  ordinary  capital 
gains  tax. 


Use  for  Idle  Urban  Land 

Mr.  Douglas:  Now,  the  second  question  that  I have  is  directed  more 
to  Mr.  Clawson,  but  I think  all  three  of  you  have  a voice  in  it.  You 
speak  of  idle  land  within  cities,  and  this  has  always  impressed  me.  Did 
1 understand  you,  Mr.  Clawson,  to  say  that  you  thought  that  about 
\ half  of  the  land  within  cities  was  locked  up? 

\ Mr.  Clawson:  Not  necessarily  within  cities.  Senator.  If  you  mean 
within  the  city  as  a legal  boundary,  no;  if  you  mean  the  city  as  a 
! broad  grouping  of  people,  yes.  I draw  that  distinction  because  many, 
many  cities 

Mr.  Douglas:  Do  you  include  suburbs  in  that? 

I Mr.  Clawson:  Yes,  I include  suburbs. 

’ Mr.  Douglas:  May  I be  specific?  Do  you  think  we  have  an  excessive 
amount  of  land  devoted  to  streets  and  to  alleys? 

Mr.  Clawson:  I was  in  a sense  avoiding  that  question.  I would  say 
■ yes,  though. 

Mr.  Douglas:  You  can't  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Clawson:  I think  yes,  but  I don’t  mean  to  dodge  you.  I would 
say  that  we  do  have  an  excessive  amount.  But  what  I was  trying  to 
! focus  upon  was  the  extensive  tracts  of  land  which  are  not  devoted  to 
any  use.  Mr.  Simon  touched  upon  the  matter  of  more  efficient  use  of 
land.  I would  quite  endorse  all  of  this,  but  I was  talking  about  tracts 
of  land  that,  if  you  go  out  and  look  at  them,  if  you  are  making  a land  use 
survey,  you  are  just  at  a loss  to  put  down  any  kind  of  use  whatsoever. 
Some  of  this  is  within  cities,  even  sometimes  pretty  old  parts  of  cities. 
Some  tracts  of  land  have  lain  idle  in  some  cases  for  a good  many 
years. 
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There  was  one  interesting  study  about  some  land  within  Chicago 
that  had  been  subdivided  into  25-foot  front  lots  prematurely  a long, 
long  time  ago.  It  had  a lot  of  improvements;  it  acquired  a lot  of  taxes; 
it  had  gone  tax  delinquent;  it  had  been  foreclosed  upon,  and  it  had  a 
fouled-up  title.  Such  vacant  land  had  less  than  zero  value,  because  to 
clear  up  the  title  would  have  cost  you  more  than  it  was  worth.  This 
may  be  rather  extreme,  but  around  almost  every  city  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  for  which,  as  far  as  anyone  can  see,  there  is  no  real 
use.  This  is  what  I was  focusing  the  attention  on. 

Mr.  Douglas;  I agree  with  you  completely.  I wonder  if  anyone  else 
would  have  a comment  as  to  whether  we  have  an  excessive  quantity 
of  land  locked  up  in  streets  and  alleys,  in  vacant  lots,  and  in  dilapi- 
dated buildings  which  are  lying  vacant. 

Mr.  Moss:  I think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  yes,  that  we  do 
have  an  excessive  amount.  In  our  survey  of  the  City  of  Miami,  which 
was  in  connection  with  the  Community  Renewal  Program,  we  found 
that  there  was  enough  vacant  ground  in  the  city  that  we  actually 
spotted  for  20,000  additional  housing  units.  We  also  had  to  update 
the  census,  and  we  had  to  figure  out  the  number  of  dilapidated  and 
deteriorating  units  in  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  wasted  land. 

Mr.  Douglas:  In  Philadelphia  they  had  developed  80  vacant  lots 
into  postage-stamp  playgrounds  and  parks.  Are  there  other  cities 
which  have  done  this? 

Mr.  Moss:  This  experience  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon:  Well,  we  have  a few  postage-stamp  parks  in  New  York 
— the  Paley  Park  — 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  I went  by  it  the  other  day.  It  is  beautiful. 

Mr.  Simon:  I think  the  vest-pocket  park  program  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  park  program.  Open  spaces  perhaps  should  be  valued 
in  terms  of  frequency  of  use,  the  most  important  being  for  every  day 
use,  then  on  to  regional  parks  for  weekly  use,  and  then  finally  the 
great  national  parks  for  occasional  use.  But,  our  serious  attention  to 
building  vest-pocket  parks  has  yet  to  begin. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Then  I understand  that  you  favor  the  development  of 
the  Philadelphia  idea? 

Mr.  Simon:  Yes,  I think  vest-pocket  parks  are  the  most  important 
parks. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  had  a discussion  of  this  with  Robert  Moses,  who 
came  out  against  vest-pocket  parks,  and  demanded  parks  of  at  least 
three  acres. ^ 

To  what  degree  could  this  unused  land  be  used  for  public  housing, 
if  you  could  get  the  public  housing  accepted  in  these  areas?  You  would ' 
have  small  units  and  eliminate  the  20-story  skyscrapers  and  get  scat- 
tered public  housing? 

^ See  New  York  City  hearing,  Volume  4. 
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Mr.  Moss:  This  is  a possibility,  and  the  only  serious  problem  is 
that  the  various  vacant  lots  were  not  usually  in  large  enough  tracts, 
so  that  your  units  were  going  to  have  to  be  small. 

There  is  one  other  source  of  wasted  land,  and  that  is  land  that  is 
zoned  for  commercial  use.  There  is  an  overabundance  of  it,  and  if 
there  is  any  way  you  could  drop  your  zoning  back  to  residential  it 
would  release  a tremendous  amount  of  land  and  a great  deal  of  that 
land  — by  our  analysis  — was  in  total  tracts  which  could  have  been 
used  for  housing. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I think  one  of  your  comments,  Mr.  Simon,  that  there 
was  too  much  land  locked  up  in  freeways  — is  that  true  — utilized  only 
at  rush  hours  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Simon:  Well,  the  car  is  the  enemy  of  the  planner  and  of  the 
individual,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I am  not  expert  enough 
about  that  to  know  whether  we  could  do  with  fewer  square  feet,  or 
however  you  want  to  measure  it,  of  highways.  It  seems  that  the  Ameri- 
can is  having  a love  affair  with  his  car,  and  it  is  some  kind  of  a symbol 
rather  than  a means  of  transportation.  I think  this  is  almost  as  much 
a psychological  problem  as  it  is  an  engineering  problem. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  1 was  thinking  more  humbly.  The  possibility 
— if  we  could  lick  the  exhaust  question  of  automobiles  — of  building 
projects  over  freeways,  say  a 50-foot  clearance. 

Mr.  Simon:  One  such  project  in  New  York  City  is  a disaster.  It  was 
built  over  a freeway  connecting  the  East  River  Drive  with  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  I understand  that  its  apartments  are  unlivable. 
This  wasn’t  inevitable,  but  it  would  have  been  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive to  build  an  extended  roof  covering  traffic  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  apartment  buildings. 

If  there  were  Government  funds  to  pay  for  cover  over  highways  and 
railroad  tracks,  there  could  be  increased  development  of  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Just  one  more  question,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  then  I will 
stop.  The  failure  of  this  development  at  George  W ashington  Bridge, 
is  it  due  to  noise  or  due  to  fumes? 

Mr.  Simon:  Both. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Lyons? 

Mr.  Lyons:  No  questions  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Smith:  All  right,  Mr.  Feinberg. 


Zoning  for  Mixed  Uses 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Mr.  Simon,  I wonder  if  you  would,  by  way  of  stimu- 
lating our  thinking,  give  us  some  definite  illustration  of  what  you 
mean  when  you  talk  about  zoning  for  mixed  uses.  You  stated  that 
much  land  is  used  for  certain  roads  and  highways  where  they  are  only 
used  certain  hours  of  the  day;  and  in  between,  of  course,  they  are  not 
used  at  all  — just  lying  idle.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  you 
contemplate  when  you  talk  about  mixed  uses? 


Mr.  Simon:  A good  example  of  this  is  Lake  Anne  Plaza  in  Reston. 

At  the  lower  level  is  a commercial  development  of  stores  and  com- 
munity facilities.  On  top  of  this  are  two  stories  of  apartments  which 
have  access  from  the  rear  at  a level  one  story  higher  than  the  plaza 
level.  The  concept  of  two  stories  of  apartments  over  one  story  of  stores 
is  thought  to  be  undesirable,  and  yet  when  well  done  it  can  be  most 
attractive. 

Another  example:  There  is  no  reason  why  industry  of  the  right 
kind  cannot  be  included  in  residential  neighborhoods.  Not  all  indus- 
try involves  noise  or  noxious  fumes.  And  to  the  extent  that  residential 
communities  contain  industry,  people  waste  less  time  on  commuting 
and  there  is  less  burden  on  roads  and  transit  facilities. 

A further  example  — perhaps  controversial:  there  is  a current  vogue 
for  super-colossal  cultural  centers.  Are  they  desirable?  Would  Paris  be 
improved  if  the  Salle  Pleyel,  the  Opera,  and  the  Opera  Comique 
could  all  be  brought  together?  Probably  not.  Each  has  its  own  sur- 
roundings of  satellite  uses  and  other  uses,  thus  enriching  a neighbor- 
hood of  mixed  use.  Yet  in  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island  and  in  other 
communities,  plans  go  forward  for  single-purpose  centers.  Good  plan- 
ning would  dictate  offices,  stores,  apartments,  cultural  facilities,  and 
clean  industry  together  in  one  complex. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Simon,  don’t  we  have 
that  now  in  many  instances  ivhere  we  have  these  highrise  apartment 
houses  and  on  the  first  level  they  are  devoted  to  commercial  uses  even 
beyond  the  extent  or  the  convenience  of  the  immediate  tenants  o/  > 
that  particular  area? 

Mr.  Simon:  Oh,  I wasn’t  suggesting  that  this  had  never  been  done. 
It’s  done  a great  deal,  but  it  should  be  done  more.  Some  zoning  ordi-  i 
nances,  such  as  the  fairly  recent  new  zoning  ordinance  for  New  York 
City,  are  basically  documents  dedicated  to  separation  of  uses. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Just  to  pursue  the  one  point  that  you  made,  if  I may, 
Mr.  Simon.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  there  have  been  a 
successful  mix  of,  as  you  say,  light  industry  and  residential,  where  the 
residential  use  has  not  deteriorated  by  virtue  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  light  industrial  area?  I am  very  much  interested  in  knowing 
about  that,  because,  as  you  say,  this  might  be  very  convenient  and 
might  be  very  successful.  But  I am  wondering  whether  or  not  the  > 
close  proximity  of  industry  to  the  actual  residential  area  — as  I have 
seen  it,  at  least  in  the  past  — causes  the  deterioration  of  the  residential 
zone. 

Mr.  Simon:  Perhaps  Mr.  Moss,  who  has  an  encyclopedic  mind,  can 
help  us  with  this. 

Mr.  Moss:  The  development  of  Miami  Lakes,  which  is  a type  of  new 
town  development,  has  housing  that  backs  right  up  to  campus-type 
industrial.  They  put  a berm,  which  visually  separates  the  houses  from  ' 
the  industrial,  and  when  the  houses  were  built,  they  were  among  the 
first  to  sell.  They  became  extremely  attractive.  For  one  reason,  the 
people  enjoyed  the  fact  that  they  had  this  big  lawn  area  behind  them. 
Lhe  industrial  is  not  smoky  industrial.  It  it  not  research,  but  it’s  clean 
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industry.  It  has  worked  extremely  well  and  it  has  actually  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  the  housing. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  I dont  mean  to  infringe  on  the  others'  time.  May  I 
just  pursue  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  a couple  of  more  questions? 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  In  speaking  of  excessive  land  or  wasted  land  within 
urban  areas,  we  talked  about  the  vest-pocket  parks  and  the  locked-in 
use  of  alleys  and  streets,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  is7i't  urban  reneiual  designed  to  make  use  of  ivasted  land  within 
areas?  Isn't  that  one  of  its  purposes? 

Mr.  Moss:  I think  that’s  one  of  the  results  of  it.  Now,  whether  it's 
a basic  purpose,  I am  not  that  well  versed  in  it. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Well,  is  it  not  one  of  the  basic  principles? 

Mr.  Moss:  What  has  happened  is  that  they  have  created  superblocks 
from  smaller  blocks;  and  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
eminent  domain  that  you  are  able  to  create  this.  I was  very  much  in- 
volved with  Charles  Center  in  Baltimore,  and  we  have  eliminated  a 
number  of  streets  there  and  made  a much  better  land-use  pattern. 

Zoning,  Taxing  for  Potential  Utilization 

Mr.  Feinberg:  There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  pursue  — it 
intrigues  me  — and  that’s  your  discussion  of  the  assessment  of  proper- 
ties out  in  the  rural  areas  which  directly  benefit  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  utilities  have  been  extended  out  beyond.  For  instance,  we  have 
a housing  development  in  a certain  rural  area,  and  then  the  utility 
lines  are  extended  down  through  the  highways  which  abut  the  other 
properties  such  as  farms.  They  are  still  being  used  as  farms.  The  owner 
of  that  is  still  a farmer,  or  he  has  leased  it  to  a farmer.  It  is  assessed 
as  farm  land,  but,  of  course,  under  our  law  — at  least  I am  speaking  of 
New  Jersey  — where  the  improvement  is  put  in  — the  highway  — they 
can  by  ordinance  make  the  assessment  and  charge  them  their  propor- 
tionate share  for  the  utilities,  depending  upon  the  number  of  lineal 
feet  abutting  their  property.  But  in  the  taxing  of  the  farm  area  itself 
it  still  is  permitted  to  retain  its  identity  as  a farm;  and,  therefore, 
because  of  its  low  productivity  and  the  minimum  amount  of  income 
that  the  farmer  receives  from  the  use  of  that  land,  his  assessment  is 
naturally  lower. 

Now,  do  you  think  that  is  inequitable? 

Mr.  Moss:  Oh  boy! 

Mr.  Clawson:  There  are  many  ramifications  to  this.  I certainly 
think  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  inequitable  tax  assessment 
that  has  been  at  least  partially  responsible  for  much  of  the  idle  land 
that  we  are  talking  about  in  suburban  areas  and  out  beyond  the 
suburbs. 

Mr.  Moss  touched  on  one  of  the  reasons  land  is  held  idle,  in  his 
statement,  namely,  that  the  people  involved  have  quite  outrageous 
ideas  of  its  probable  value,  and  yet  if  the  holding  costs  are  low  enough 
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and  you  sit  back  and  wait  long  enough,  you  probably  will  get  this 
value. 

We  have  been  making  some  studies  that  indicate  that  this  is  far 
from  a competitive  market,  Senator,  that  this  is  a market  in  which  the 
supplier  of  land  can  sit  and  hold.  And  because  he  knows  that  he 
probably  would  never  have  to  take  less  for  it  than  he  can  get  today, 
and  probably  some  day  much,  much  more.  The  developer  and  builder 
on  the  other  hand  have  got  to  buy  and  to  pay. 

In  a period  of  rising  prices,  if  there  were  no  other  factor  involved 
than  just  the  normal  lags  in  assessment  and  reassessment  and  the 
normal  lag  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  understanding  what  is 
going  on  in  land  prices,  I think  assessments  would  get  far  out  of  line. 

It  is  widely  said,  and  I think  rightly,  that  in  many  cases  there  is,  if  not 
collusion,  at  least  a general  understanding  between  owners  of  these 
lands  and  assessors. 

Now,  when  you  get  into  the  problem  of  the  genuine  farmer  who 
really  wants  to  continue  farming  and  is  beginning  to  face  rising  taxes, 
this  does  frequently  put  him  in  a very  difficult  situation. 

I would  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  I think  in  many  instances  public 
services  have  been  extended  too  far  and  too  fast.  I am  not  speaking 
now  about  highways,  but  more  about  the  sewer  lines  and  the  other 
services.  If  there  were  a better  articulation  of  development  and  public 
service  and  taxing,  development  could  proceed  much  more  solidly  — 

I wouldn’t  say  completely  solidly  — but  with  much  less  idle  land.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  this.  I think  you  are 
going  to  have  to  put  pressure  upon  this  holdout  in  some  fashion. 
That’s  why  I mention  reassessment  based  upon  the  zoning  of  the  po- 
tential use. 

This  would  get  into  all  sorts  of  problems.  If  you  had  excessive 
zoning  for  commercial  purposes  as  we  generally  do,  or  even  excessive 
zoning  for  residential  purposes  as  we  do  in  many  places,  this  would  I 
certainly  put  a lot  of  pressure  on  the  man  to  sell,  but  I do  not  think  i 
you  are  going  to  get  any  solution  from  any  of  these  problems  unless  \ 
you  are  prepared  to  put  some  pressure  upon  the  holdout. 

Maybe  “pressure”  is  the  wrong  word.  If  you  were  really  paying  taxes  ) 
at  its  commercial  price,  then  this  is  all  the  pressure  I would  be  willing  i 
to  put.  If  you  had  public  acquisition  of  the  land  for  development  as  s 
Mr.  Simon  mentioned  and  I mentioned,  this  would  more  clearly  estab-  i 
lish  a market  and  more  clearly  establish  an  assessment  value.  And  for  c 
your  farmer  friend  who  didn’t  want  to  continue  farming  and  who  j 
found  these  tax  burdens  oppressive,  it  would  provide  him  a definite 
market  for  his  land. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Well,  I don’t  mean  to  debate  this  with  you,  Mr. 
Clawson,  except  that  I must,  of  necessity  be  the  devil’s  advocate,  I am 
afraid.  Speaking  of  the  devil,  I don’t  think  you  have  literally  identified  t 
the  holdout  as  the  devil,  but  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  let  me 
refer  to  it  that  way. 

Let’s  take  the  farmer  out  here  who  is  farming  his  land  and  let’s 
take  it  a little  closer  to  the  urban  area  where  there  have  been  residen- 
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tial  or  commercial  developments,  ns  the  case  may  be,  then  the  lines 
are  extended  on  beyond  and  abut  the  farmer's  land.  It’s  just  like  the 
fairy  godmother  waving  her  magic  luand  and  certainly  making  this 
farmer’s  land  of  a greater  potential  value  than  he  ever  anticipated  it 
would.  Now,  he  didn’t  do  it.  He  didn’t  ask  for  it.  But  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  farm. 

What  I am  saying  is,  is  it  fair,  is  it  equitable  — would  it  be  legal, 
literally,  within  our  constitutional  framework  — to  impose  upon  him 
a greater  assessment,  having  placed  him  involuntarily  in  a position 
where  his  ground  is  of  greater  potential  value,  until  we  reach  that 
point,  that  juncture  when  that  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  you  are  seeking  such  a high  assessment? 

Mr.  Clawson:  Well,  certainly  the  value  rises  in  the  market.  It  is 
often  an  imperfect  market.  You  may  not  be  quite  sure  what  the  values 
are,  but  the  values  rise  in  the  market  long  before  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  land  takes  place.  Thus  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  a long 
ways  before.  If  you  had  an  assessment  based  upon  full  market  value 
or  some  multiple  of  it,  or  fraction  of  it,  depending  upon  what  the 
state  law  was,  then  he  certainly  would  be  paying  taxes  on  it  long 
before  the  actual  conversion  took  place. 

Now,  the  other  side  of  it  is,  if  I understood  the  thrust  of  Senator 
Douglas’  questions,  he  does  get  a substantial  windfall  in  many  in- 
stances in  terms  of  increased  land  prices.  How  far  should  the  public, 
which  has  created  these  values,  capture  some  of  those  increases? 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Well,  let  me  just  answer  it  and  then  I will  desist,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  just  triggered  something  that  recalled  something  to 
my  mind  with  ”he  is  going  to  get  a windfall.”  For  many  years,  he  has 
paid  taxes  — not  only  the  farmer,  but  the  man  with  vacant  land  — 
and  he  received  nothing  in  return.  Quoting  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where  this  particular  case 
was  involved,  he  made  that  comment;  then  he  said.  “Is  he  not  now 
entitled  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  having  laboriously  and  painfully 
paid  a great  amount  of  taxes  over  a period  of  years?  Is  he  not  entitled 
now  to  the  going  price  that  the  market  calls  for,  since  the  person  who 
is  going  to  purchase  it  is  also  going  to  realize  rather  a very  fine  and 
good  profit?” 

I feel  that  perhaps  I understand  your  point,  Mr.  Clawson.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me.  But  I wonder  if  we  are  not  sort  of  walking  on 
eggs  — to  use  a sort  of  comparison  — when  we  talk  about  getting  into 
the  tax  structure.  And  aren’t  we  going  to  actually  infringe  upon  cer- 
! tain  constitutional  protective  rights  that  landowners  have  if  we  seek  to 
\ make  a greater  assessment  than  what  might  normally  be  called  for? 

Mr.  Clawson:  What  I want  to  do  is  to  enforce  what  I understand 
I to  be  the  constitutional  provisions  and  the  legal  provisions.  I think,  by 
) and  large,  they  have  not  been.  I’m  not  talking  about  differential 
taxes.  I’m  talking  about  taxes  on  this  idle  land  in  the  same  proportion 
to  its  market  value  as  the  taxes  on  developed  properties  are  in  propor- 
tion to  their  market  value.  If  you  go  that  far  with  me,  I won’t  ask  you 
lo  go  any  further. 
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The  relationship  of  this  land  taxation  matter  to  the  public  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  which  Mr.  Simon  mentioned,  is  extremely  important. 

Mr.  Simon:  If  I may  interrupt  for  one  second  — if  public  acquisi- 
tion took  place  at  market  value  before  a sewer  line  were  run,  that 
would  make  the  most  sense.  Once  the  sewer  line  was  completed,  the 
land  it  served  could  be  sold  for  private  development  at  a price  suffi- 
cient to  recover  the  cost  of  installing  the  sewer.  Having  it  run  past  the 
farm  unused  is  bad  economics  for  the  community.  Having  the  commu- 
nity enhance  the  value  of  the  farmer’s  land  because  it  put  in  a sewer 
line  doesn’t  make  any  sense  either. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  You  are  talking  about  a land  bank  where  munici- 
palities engage  in  the  purchase  of  land.  You  are  not  advocating,  are 
you,  Mr.  Clawson,  with  due  apologies,  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  be  given  to  private  developers? 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Feinberg,  I think  we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  I am  sorry. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Baker,  please. 

Suburban  Development  across  Boundaries 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Clawson,  you  have  stated  that  lands  available  in 
and  around  the  cities  and  suburbs,  you  have  considered  — and  prob- 
ably justly  so  — to  be  part  of  the  city,  even  though  they  are  not  part 
of  the  physical  comple?nent  of  the  city.  They  certainly  are  a part  of  it.  \ 
But  they  very  often  lie  in  other  jurisdictions  — either  the  county  area  :• 
or  a borough  or  township  or  town  — which  is  not  necessarily  in  agree-  < 
ment  with  the  jAanners  of  the  city  or  desirous  of  working  with  them  t 
on  their  ideas  for  land  use.  Oftentimes,  they  are  in  conflict,  the  plan-  1 
ners  outside  and  inside  the  city.  What  you  say  might  be  true,  that  j 
there  are  many  lands  available  that  could  and  should  be  developed.  ] 
How  would  you  suggest  that  this  be  accomplished  in  view  of  the  con-  | 
flicting  jurisdictions?  | 

Mr.  Clawson:  Well,  you  certainly  have  put  your  finger  on  a very 
important  aspect  of  the  whole  thing.  That’s  why,  earlier,  I distin-  i 
guished  between  the  city  as  a giouping  of  people  as  against  a legal 
unit,  because  the  city  as  a legal  unit  frequently  would  lack  this  au-  i 
thority.  I think  it  poses  some  very  difficult  problems.  We  certainly 
have  had  our  difficulties  in  trying  to  get  any  kind  of  metropolitan- 
wide government  everywhere  except  perhaps  Miami. 

Mr.  Moss:  No  problems. 

Mr.  Clawson:  And  perhaps  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles  County. 
There  are  certainly  people  who  think  counties  could  step  in  as  units 
of  government  and  accomplish  a good  many  things.  I am  frankly  very 
dubious  about  this.  I mention  the  possibility  of  suburban  development  ' 
districts  to  do  just  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Simon  mentioned  — buy  land 
in  advance  or  option  it  in  advance,  and  then  extend  developments 
and  sell  it  out.  I think  there  is  no  single  simple  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. 
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Mr.  Baker:  How  do  you  suggest  this  he  funded? 

Mr.  Clawson:  Well,  first  of  all,  I should  think  in  the  long  run  it 
could  be  very  much  self-funded,  but  you  would  have  to  have  funds  to 
get  it  started,  I suppose  from  the  Federal  Government.  Let’s  look  at 
some  of  the  things  the  Federal  Government  is  funding.  We  are  still 
building  irrigation  works  on  a zero  rate  of  interest  on  a 50-year  re- 
payment plan  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  a year.  We  are  still  developing 
flood  control  and  navigation  improvement  to  roughly  the  same  tune 
on  extraordinarily  generous  terms.  We  are  putting  very  substantial 
chunks  of  Federal  money  — far  larger  than  that  — into  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  some  of  us  think  have  long  since  outlived  their  usefulness. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  put  $1  billion  a year  in  Federal  funds  — or  some 
such  magnitude  — into  either  interest-free  loans  or  low-interest  loans, 
partial  grants,  something  of  the  sort,  you  open  up  all  kinds  of  possi- 
bilities. 

If  you  aren’t  careful  you  can  only  pour  fuel  on  the  flame  of  rising 
land  prices.  It  would  have  to  be  done  with  extreme  care  or  else  you 
wind  up  worsening  the  situation  rather  than  improving  it. 

Mr.  Baker:  I am  much  interested  in  your  comments  on  this  urban 
and  suburban  financial  district,  and  I am  familiar  with  the  regional 
form  of  planning  which  you  mentioned  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Now, 
in  structuring  such  an  organization  in  the  area  where  the  central  core 
city  and  surrounding  boroughs  and  communities  and  counties  are  not 
in  agreement,  or  are  in  conflict,  hoiu  would  you  suggest  such  an  orga- 
nization be  established  — by  state  legislative  act,  or  through  mandate 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  a condition  of  funding?  Or  how  would 
you  suggest  this  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  Clawson:  Certainly  you  would  have  to  operate  under  state  law. 

Mr.  Baker:  So  we  have  a bottleneck  right  here.  Because  mostly 
state  laws  that  we  have  experienced  have  not  been  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  kind  of  program  that  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  local  government  are  operating. 

Mr.  Clawson:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Baker:  So  that  we  seem  to  have  a bottleneck.  Certainly,  as  a 
member  of  this  Commission,  1 understand  that  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  areas  of  difficulty  in  accomplishing  these  goals.  Now, 
do  I interpret  you  to  suggest  that  we  direct  our  attentions  through 
the  Federal  agencies  down  to  the  state  government? 

Mr.  Clawson:  Well,  in  this  piece  that  I wrote  once  before,  I wres- 
tled with  this  problem.  I am  not  altogether  sure  that  I answered  it. 
But  I suggested  that  there  were  five  or  six  main  interest  groups:  pres- 
ent landowners;  local  units  of  government,  counties  and,  other  units 
of  government;  private  developers;  and  something  I would  call  just 
the  general  public.  I suggested  that  without  requiring  the  consent  of 
all  of  them,  if  you  had  some  part  of  it  ~ and  what  part  would  have 
to  be  determined  — they  could  be  permitted  to  form  a public  corpo- 
ration and  be  clothed  with  some  legal  powers,  and  go  forward  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  interest  groups  involved.  You  get 
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into  some  very  difficult  problems  here,  and  certainly  it  is  difficult  to 
do  something  to  which  substantial  political  interests  are  opposed. 

Mr.  Baker:  This,  in  fact,  would  give  them  zoning  power. 

Mr.  Clawson:  More  than  zoning  power.  Development  power. 

Mr.  Baker:  In  overlapping  jurisdictions,  at  least  in  my  experience 
in  my  short  tenure  in  public  service,  this  has  never  worked.  No  more 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I think  most  of  what  has  been  said  here  this  morn- 
ing has  been  very  valuable,  but  I think  that  we  all  are  inclined  to 
make  some  assumptions,  myself  included,  that  are  not  necessarily  true. 
For  instance.  Professor  Clawson,  you  said  there  was  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  suburbs.  And  Mr.  Simon,  you  said  that  public  hous- 
ing didn’t  work.  Now,  I would  suggest  that  the  people,  most  of  the 
people,  who  live  in  suburbs  just  love  them.  New  York  City  has  a 
waiting  list  of  100,000  families  for  those  ugly  public  housing  blocks. 
Once  they  get  in,  they  are  glad  to  be  there.  The  jmblic  housing  pro- 
gram maybe  hasn’t  worked  because  there  hasn’t  been  enough  of  it. 

Now,  the  business  about  the  land  sprawl,  I think  we  make  an  as- 
sumption there  too.  For  instance,  in  Los  Angeles,  a metropolitan  area, 
people  have  bought  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sprawl  in  the  last  two 
decades;  they  obviously  gobbled  it  up.  Furthermore,  our  bodies  of 
zoning  laws  in  this  country  definitely  encourage  the  sprawl,  and  most 
Americans  embrace  their  zoning  commissioners.  So,  I think  we  can’t 
make  the  assumption  that  suburbs  are  disliked  by  the  American  body 
politic  nor  is  public  housing  disliked  by  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

1 just  want  to  make  that  clear  that  I think  we  all  make  these  as- 
sumptions, and  I don’t  exclude  myself  from  the  numbers  that  do. 

Mr.  Simon:  Equal  time. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Okay,  take  it  right  now.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Simon:  I was  misquoted.  I didn’t  say  that  people  didn’t  like 
public  housing;  it  is  middle-class  housing  being  offered  at  low  prices; 
there  will  always  be  a waiting  line  for  a bargain.  What  I did  say  was 
(and  I don’t  say  it  on  my  own  initiative,  but  based  on  studies  of  quite 
a few  sociologists)  the  quality  of  family  life  in  the  public  housing 
projects  as  measured  by  objective  statistics  such  as  the  incidence  of 
crime  or  the  number  of  school  drop-outs  or  income  levels,  et  cetera  — 
you  name  it  — hasn’t  been  markedly  improved  by  public  housing. 
Public  housing,  per  se,  is  not  a substitute  for  education,  for  job  oppor- 
tunities, for  recreational  facilities,  for  health  services  — for  all  the 
things  that  are  more  important. 

That’s  what  I said. 


Housing  as  an  Aspiration 

Mr.  O’Neill:  While  we  are  on  that  point,  you  indicated,  I believe, 
that  the  big  problems  are  jobs  and  education,  and  then  you  went  into 
the  use  of  leisure  time,  recreation,  and  everything  else.  But  you  left 
housing  out  of  the  top  end  of  the  line  of  priority.  Well,  this  Com- 


mission  doesn’t  see  it  that  umy.  We  see  education,  joJ)s,  and  housing 
as  the  three  big  ones. 

Mr.  Simon:  Okay. 

Mr.  O’Neili.:  / mean,  what  do  you  do  about  the  people  who  live  in 
shacks  that  have  rats  and  outdoor  toilets  and  all  that?  Do  you  think 
their  problems  can  be  solved  by  a nice  recreation  program? 

Mr.  Simon:  Let  me  say  this.  Before  we  can  be  sure  of  any  tiling,  we 
have  to  iook  at  the  housing  situation  ali  over  the  worid.  There  are 
many  countries  where  average  housing  (for  average  families  who  are 
on  the  average  well  adjusted  and  contented)  is  comparable  to  our 
worst  housing. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I am  well  aware  of  that,  but  you  are  making  a great 
mistake  in  trying  to  draw  any  comparison  there.  We  don’t  have  that 
problem.  We  have  a problem  of  aspirations  — that  is  what  is  behind, 
riots.  They  see  how  the  larger  society  lives.  And  when  Mr.  Moss  makes 
the  point  about  a kind  of  basic  housing,  people  in  this  counrty  want 
housing  with  inside  plumbing  and  central  heating  arid  appliances. 

Mr.  Simon:  If  we  leave  rats  out  of  the  discussion  for  the  moment,  as 
obviously  requiring  elimination,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  dis- 
cussing shelter,  we  are  dealing  with  a question  of  emphasis.  I’m  not 
suggesting  that  good  housing  isn’t  pleasant;  but  I am  suggesting  that 
if  there  is  a limited  amount  of  money  as  there  is  today  for  programs 
and  for  building,  that  the  first  priority  is  not  housing  but  facilities 
and  programs. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Programs? 

Mr.  Simon:  Yes,  that’s  my  point. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Well,  if  we  do  have  an  urban  crisis  today,  in  fact,  it 
is  because  of  aspirations  that  have  not  been  reached  or  seem  attain- 
able. 

Mr.  Simon:  I don’t  think  housing  is  the  best  indication  of  these  as- 
pirations. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  No,  buildings  aren’t.  1 agree  that  education  and  jobs 
are  as  important. 

Mr.  Simon:  What  we  do  currently  with  our  limited  funds  is  to 
house  a limited  number  of  people.  A comparable  amount  of  public 
money  could  provide  programs  for  a much  greater  number. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  And  you  really  think  that  is  more  important  than 
providing  housing,  education,  and  jobs  for  this  hard-core  slum 
dweller? 

Mr.  Simon:  Now,  wait  a minute.  Not  housing  and  education  and 
jobs.  I am  the  one  who  is  talking  education  and  jobs.  No,  I think  that 
housing  is  less  important  than  education,  less  important  than  jobs, 
less  important  than  a place  for,  and  a way  of,  spending  leisure  time. 
I think  if  this  Commission  were  to  enunciate  the  priority  needs  for 
facilities  and  programs,  progress  in  the  United  States  would  be  greatly 
accelerated. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  It’s  too  bad  you  hadn’t  traveled  with  us  this  year.  The 
people  in  slums  don’t  feel  quite  that  way. 
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Mr.  Simon:  I don’t  buy  that,  Mr.  O’Neill.  I don’t  think  that  you 
asked  that  question  and  got  that  answer.  Which  would  you  rather 
have,  a good  job  or  a good  house? 

Mr.  O’Neill:  No,  / didn’t  ask  that. 

Mr.  Simon:  This  is  what  I am  saying.  I’m  saying  the  emphasis  is  on 
jobs. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Yes.  Right. 

Mr.  Simon:  Emphasis  is  on  education. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Right.  My  point  is,  housing  is  more  important  than 
recreation  and  programs  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Simon:  Okay. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Sure,  they  also  need  jobs  and  education.  Now,  have  1 
still  got  any  time  left? 

Mrs.  Smith:  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  What  1 would  like  to  ask  is  this:  What  if  the  present 
programs  for  housing  do  ?wi  cut  the  nut?  And,  as  Mr.  Moss  again 
indicated,  the  problem  of  cost  of  housing  construction  is  a matter  of 
aspiration,  you  know.  We  put  up  cardboard  shacks  with  tin  roofs  — 
that  isn’t  going  to  do  it;  so  if  we  can’t  cut  the  cost  of  construction, 
then  we  can  only  subsidize  land,  taxes,  utility,  and  rent  to  provide  the 
housing.  Now,  which  of  these  would  you  put  first?  When  I say  subsi- 
dize, I mean,  for  land,  the  total  write-down;  when  I say  taxes,  I mean 
complete  abatement;  when  I say  utilities,  I mean  provided  by  the  city 
at  the  cost  of  city  operation;  and  by  rents,  what  I mean  is  either  rent 
certificates  or  supplements.  Would  you  put  any  priority  on  those? 

Mr.  Moss:  No,  I am  selfish  enough  to  want  them  all.  In  other  words, 
it  all  comes  down  to  how^  much  equity  money  you  have  to  put  up, 
and  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you.  Where  you  get  your  subsidy  or  how 
you  get  it  really  doesn’t  make  that  much  difference.  A rent  supple- 
ment is  very  convenient  because  it  can  cover  all  of  them.  In  other 
words,  it  can  be  a single  payment,  and  I happen  to  be  very  fond  of 
rent  supplements. 

Mr.  Black:  I beliex>e  that  the  time  for  lawyers  has  been  used  up. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  I am  sorry,  Mr.  Black,  I apologize. 

Mr.  Black:  I can’t  even  run  for  office  here. 


Government  in  the  Land  Business 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Let  me  be  a dernTs  disciple,  or  a devil’s  advocate, 
for  just  a minute  on  this  question  of  hublic  acquisition  and  subdivi- 
sion of  land.  This  question  is  addressi  I,  I guess,  to  all  three  of  you 
gentlemen  — certainly  to  Mr.  Clawson,  and  to  Mr.  Simon,  and  I would  ' 
welcome  Mr.  Moss’  view,  too. 

There  were  several  references  to  the  inadequacy  of  zoning,  particu-  u 
larly  its  changeability  under  pressure;  and  then  a few  minutes  later  i 
we  were  told  that  local  public  agencies  ought  to  go  into  the  acquisi-  i 
tion  and  subdivision  of  land.  Hozv  about  the  pressures  that  this  would  i' 
incur?  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  they  xcould  be  less  than  the  J 


pressures  brought  against  the  zoning  ordinances?  And  if  we  can’t  make 
zoning  stick  in  a reasonably  intelligent  fashion,  what  magic  are  we 
going  to  have  to  make  the  public  acquisition  and  subdivision  disposal 
of  land  an  effective  program  or  policy? 

Mr.  Simon:  I would  just  like  to  talk  to  that  from  the  standj)oint  ol 
urban  renewal.  Urban  renewal,  throughout  the  country,  sometimes  — 
like  in  Detroit,  and  they  didn’t  want  it  this  way  — but  they  have  gone 
into  the  land  bank  business.  They  acquired  land  and  then  they  tried 
to  set  up  a disposal  program  for  it.  1 hey  set  the  highest  and  best  use 
for  that  land,  and  that  is  subject  to  zoning.  I don’t  think  it  has  been 
subjected  to  great  pressures  for  change.  If  you  say  that  the  urban  re- 
newal format  is  then  extended  in  the  land  bank  principle  — which  is 
really  what  we  are  talking  about  — I think  it  can  be  controlled  and 
I think  you  can  have  a chance  to  withstand  the  pressures,  because  I 
think  if  the  parcels  are  big  enough,  they  will  be  subjected  to  more 
scrutiny. 

The  visibility  of  a land  plan  for  a publicly  owned  tract  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  a typical  application  for  spot  rezoning.  Master 
plans  for  communities  are  destroyed  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  num- 
bers of  little  and  separate  pressures. 

Mr.  Clawson:  I am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Coleman.  One 
possible  difference  between  Mr.  Simon  and  myself  — I am  not  sure 
that  it  is  a difference,  but  I would  like  to  get  his  reaction:  I do  not 
contemplate  the  acquisition  and  subdivision  of  land  by  local  govern- 
ment as  the  only  way,  or  even  perhaps  the  major  way,  but  simply  as 
one  way.  I think  it  could  be  a very  useful  legal  tool,  a useful  kind  of 
program.  But  I tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  various  things  I sug- 
gested could  be  done  singly,  or  in  combination.  I would  certainly  give 
the  private  developer,  the  land  assembler,  some  authority  to  block  up 
land,  and  I mentioned  specifically,  eminent  domain.  I would  certainly 
try  to  have  a much  better  coordination  of  planning,  zoning,  extension 
of  local  services,  and  a taxation  of  the  land  — all  with  the  land  acqui- 
sition program. 

I don’t  think  you  can  put  your  trust  in  any  one  of  them,  and  I cer- 
tainly agree  with  you  that  in  a situation  where  one  has  worked  badly, 
it’s  a little  idealistic  or  unrealistic  to  think  that  something  else  will 
simply  solve  your  problem.  I think  Mr.  Moss’  point  is  a good  one  — 
that  if  you  had  some  of  the  things  done  on  a larger  scale  it  could  be 
effective  and  perhaps  remove  it  from  some  of  the  petty  politics  and 
petty  pressures.  When  I,  in  my  statement,  talked  about  a diversity 
’ and  a dispersion  of  decision  making,  I certainly  don’t  want  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  talk  about  concentrating  all  the  decision  mak- 
j ing  in  one  hand.  I think  much  of  the  strength  of  our  whole  American 
system  is  the  opportunity  for  different  groups  to  operate  and  to  make 
; decisions,  and  to  put  their  money  and  their  interests  and  their  repu- 

I tations,  and  so  on,  on  the  line;  and  to  invent  and  innovate,  and  to 
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II  fail  occasionally. 

jjj  I think  we  have  to  retain  a considerable  measure  of  this,  but  this 
bag  of  tools  ought  to  be  tied  together.  Acquisition  of  land  by  a local 


unit  of  government  could  be  a very  important  tool.  Particularly,  it 
could  meet  the  very  real  problem,  frequently,  of  an  oppressed  land- 
owner  who  really  doesn’t  want  to  sell,  or  who  can’t  find  a good  buyer 
for  his  property.  It  would  help  to  meet  this  problem  of  what  is  the 
market,  and  what  is  the  proper  assessment. 

Mr.  Simon:  I don’t  think  we  have  any  fundamental  disagreement 
at  all. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  I think  Mr.  Moss'  argument  is  the  one  I would  rely 
on  most  heavily:  that  government , when  it  does  significant  things,  is 
probably  more  effective  than  when  it  deals  with  minor  matters 
(whether  these  are  interpreted  rightly  or  wrongly). 

On  the  other  hand,  not  pressing  this  argument  too  far,  you  refer  to 
the  urban  renewal  program,  for  an  example,  and  public  land  banking 
is  a very  similar  type  of  operation,  fundamentally.  I think  that  the 
greatest  criticism  that  can  be  legitimately  used  against  urban  renewal 
at  the  present  time  is  that,  in  too  many  of  the  cities  around  the  coun-  > 
tiy,  pressures  for  tax  bases  have  distorted  that  program.  That  is,  they 
have  led  to  too  heavy  an  emphasis  on  commercial  or  luxury  housing.  \ 
Now  there  is  pressure  for  low-income  housing  in  reuse  of  the  cleared  ) 
land.  And  this  I would  cite  as  an  example  again  of  the  kinds  of  pres-  ? 
sure  that  would  be  faced  if  the  local  governments  — under  any  type  \ 
of  machinery  — were  going  to  get  into  the  business  of  changing  land  : 
from  rural  or  agricultural  to  urban  use. 

On  this  same  point  — I can’t  cite  the  locality,  but  somewhere  in  ■ 
New  England  — I understand  they  have  attempted  to  face  this  ques- 
tion of  uneconomic,  or  as  some  of  you  say,  ivasteful  development  via 
zoning.  The  way  it  works  is  this:  the  area  surrounding  this  medium- 
sized city  can  expand,  let  us  say,  in  a number  of  directions.  The  area  i 
into  which  the  local  plan  indicates  the  first  redevelopment  should  I 
occur  is  zoned  as  it  is  intended  to  be.  This  is  a more  or  less  perma- 
nent zone.  The  other  areas  which  they  want  to  hold  back  from  devel- 
opment they  rezone  for  very  large  lots  — four  or  five  acres  per  dwell- 
ing unit.  They  say  that  this  is  temporary  zoning  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  be  rezoned  after  five  or  ten  years  — or  whenever 
they  want  to  go  into  that  area.  The  “they”  is  the  city,  the  planning 
agency. 

Now,  you  see,  this  has  the  effect  of  excluding  development  from  the 
second  sector  because  you  have  to  have  a very  substantial  income  to 
go  in  at  all.  And  if  you  have  that  kind  of  income,  you  are  not  very 
apt  to  go  into  a four-  or  five-acre  development,  knowing  that  the  zon- 
ing may  be  changed  after  you  have  iiwested.  So  the  net  of  this  is  that 
it  funnels  the  development  into  one  of  the  sectors  for  a period  of  five 
or  ten  years,  whatever  it  may  be,  until  they  get  a certain  amount  of 
development  in  there.  Then,  of  course,  this  has  the  effect  of  kind  of 
pacing  the  public  investment  in  streets  and  sewers,  and  so  on. 

I have  taken  much  time  explaining  this  one  deal  — but  my  question, 
first,  are  any  of  you  familiar  with  this  or  a similar  use  of  police  power 
measures  for  the  control  of  development?  And  second,  would  you  have 
any  comment  on  it? 


Mr.  Moss:  I can’t  identify  it.  It’s  an  interesting  idea.  But  if  I was 
the  developer  that  was  developing  on  the  edge  of  this  land  that  is 
being  overzoned,  I think  I would  be  frightened,  because  I don’t  have 
that  much  confidence  in  zoning  boards.  Zoning  boards  don’t  have  a 
very  good  reputation  in  an  awful  lot  of  communities,  and  the  political 
influence  is  frightening.  If  I am  going  to  be  the  developer  in  your 
development  area  next  to  this  zone,  I am  going  to  be  pretty  nervous. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  I agree  with  that.  I will  leave  the  defense  of  zoning 
boards  to  Mr.  DeGrove,  who  happens  to  wear  that  hat. 

Mr.  Clawson:  If  you  did  anything  like  this,  though,  it  seems  to  me 
— unless  you  also  did  something  else  — you  would  certainly  be  giving 
the  owners  of  vacant  land  within  that  development  sector  a consider- 
able boost  in  price,  because  you  are  saying  for  the  next  five  years  the 
main  thrust  of  development  is  going  to  be  here.  You  see,  we  talked 
about  the  cost  of  holding  land  idle  — call  it  speculation,  what  you  will. 
There  are  three  costs:  one  of  them,  of  course,  is  current  real  estate 
taxes;  one  is  interest  on  the  investment;  and  third  is  the  risk  element. 
When  is  the  day  of  development  coming  and  what  will  the  develop- 
ment be? 

Now  what  you  are  doing  by  a planned  development  is  reducing 
some  of  this  risk  element  considerably.  If  I owned  land  in  your  de- 
velopment sector,  I would  certainly  raise  my  reservation  price  sub- 
stantially as  a result  of  this.  But  if  you  tied  it  in,  again,  with  a prompt 
and  realistic  reassessment  based  upon  its  market  price,  in  view  of  these 
factors,  then  this  would  both  raise  more  taxes  and  bring  some  pres- 
sure on  the  owner  to  sell.  But  if  you  didn’t,  you  would  certainly  be 
contributing  to  both  the  windfall  and  to  the  delay  in  development. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  I don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  sectors 
to  be  opened  for  early  development  would  be  so  small  that  there 
would  be,  in  effect,  a serious  restriction  on  the  supply  of  land  that 
could  be  built  on,  in  proportion  to  the  proper  expansiori  of  the  com- 
munity during  that  period.  These  would  be  substantial  areas,  so  that 
you  wouldn’t,  in  effect,  be  giving  a quasi-monopoly  to  the  owners  in 
those  areas. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  Simon,  I would  like  to  ask  a question  which  I am 
sure  you  are  asked  every  week.  I think  it’s  an  obvious  question,  and  I 
would  like  it  to  go  into  the  records  of  our  hearing. 

I would  ask  it  this  way.  What  does  the  experience  at  Reston  indicate 
to  you  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  building  of  large-scale,  totally 
planned,  forward-looking  suburban  developments,  incorporating  clus- 
ters, mixed  land  uses,  mixed  economic  and  ethnic  populations,  as  well 
as  new  architectural  prototypes  in  an  innovative  design?  In  other 
words,  in  a situation  where  we  are  trying  to  do  all  of  these  things  at 
one  time,  in  the  creation  of  what  could  be  considered  an  ideal  sub- 
urban community,  do  you  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  large 
measure,  large-scale,  around  the  country,  with  any  degree  of  success? 

Mr.  Simon:  That  was  a very  polite  way  of  asking  me  why  did  Gulf 
take  over  Reston.  I am  asked  it  quite  often,  and  my  answer  is  this: 
When  I started,  I didn’t  know  — and  I don’t  think  anybody  knew  then 


for  the  United  States  — how  much  working  capital  was  needed  to 
create  a major  new  town.  I don’t  believe  anybody  knows  the  answer  to 
that  today,  although  a few  of  us  know  a lot  more  than  we  did  five  or 
six  years  ago.  But  in  any  event,  I am  convinced  that  the  problems  that 
faced  Reston  could  mostly  be  attributed  to  a shortage  in  the  supply  of 
money.  It  wasn’t  a question  of  rate. 

It  certainly  is  not  a question  of  economic  viability.  We  have  a so- 
phisticated economic  model  which  indicates  Reston’s  profitability, 
which  is  substantial. 

However,  our  time  schedule  was  upset  by  the  tight  money  situation; 
and  furthermore,  at  no  time  did  we  have  sufficient  working  capital  to 
carry  us  through  to  the  end.  Sufficient  working  capital  would  have 
insured  Reston’s  success  without  significant  change  in  plan  or  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Evidently,  according  to  ivhat  I read  m various  places, 
Gulf  Oil  evidently  doesn’t  agree  that  some  of  these  things  I just  men- 
tioned are  very  salable:  cluster  developments,  mixed  land  uses,  mixed 
economic  populations,  or  even  innovative  architectural  design.  Is  that 
right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Simon:  I don’t  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  speak  for 
Gulf. 


Cost-Cutting  in  Public  Housing  Construction 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you.  1 have  one  other  question  for  Mr.  Moss. 
You  spoke  very  offhandedly  about  reducing  building  costs  by  just 
taking  out  the  frills,  to  the  tune  of  10  percent  on  some  of  your  devel- 
opments. You  implied  that  you  could  go  further  with  this,  where  the 
situation  required  it.  Would  you  elaborate  on  your  ideas  of  cutting 
costs  in  building? 

Mr.  Moss:  I was  sure  that  either  you  or  Mrs.  Smith  was  going  to  ask 
that  question.  Public  housing  — and  I was  talking  in  terms  of  public 
housing  — has  unit  costs  of  $13,000  to  $14,000,  against  my  lower  fig- 
ures. I think  one  of  the  reasons  that  your  present  public  housing 
costs  are  high  is  because  your  overall  design  is  better.  I am  thinking 
of  two  recent  projects  in  Miami.  They  are  highrise  and  the  architec- 
tural treatment,  I think,  is  excellent,  and  has  made  a better  looking 
project.  I don’t  think  it  has  necessarily  made  a more  livable  project. 
The  recreation  area  — this  is  housing  for  the  elderly  — is  air-condi- 
tioned. I’m  not  sure  in  my  own  mind  whether  the  people  that  have 
never  lived  in  air-conditioned  comfort  necessarily  should  have  an  air- 
conditioned  recreation  area,  and  this  is  the  story  of  educating  the 
people  up  to  the  housing. 

In  the  individual  units,  if  there  has  been  a plaster  wall,  is  there  a 
possibility  of  going  to  block  walls?  If  there  has  been  any  special  floor 
covering,  is  it  appropriate  to  think  in  terms  of  concrete  floors? 

These  are  questions  as  to  what  is  the  degree  of  refinement  you  want 
to  put  into  your  low-cost  housing.  I think  the  statement  you  made 


about  this  is  really  medium-income  housing,  subsidized  and  made 
available  for  people  at  the  lower-income  levels.  I just  think  there  arc’ 
ways  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  overall  costs,  and  I don't 
mean  by  cutting  corners.  That’s  what  often  is  said  when  you  are  going 
to  skim  the  job.  I don’t  mean  it  that  way.  I mean  by  reducing  speci- 
fications, the  end  result  would  probably  be  some  structures  that 
wouldn’t  be  as  pleasing  from  an  architectural  standpoint.  I think  it 
would  be  much  more  severe,  and  I think  that  some  of  the  niceties  of 
design  would  be  lost.  I know,  as  a developer,  the  cheapest  building 
that  we  can  build  is  a rectangular  building,  or  a square  building.  As 
soon  as  you  get  into  extensions  and  changes  in  direction,  and  so  on, 
and  change  your  perimeter,  you  know  as  an  architect,  your  costs  begin 
to  go  up.  But  you’re  making  more  pleasing  looking  buildings.  So  I 
think  some  of  this  is,  are  we  going  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  better  architecture  that  is  developing  in  public  housing,  if  it 
should  save  costs? 

I’m  afraid  I am  now  asking  you  a question.  I don’t  know  the  an- 
swer, but  this  is  the  way  I think  some  of  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Simon:  Could  I tag  a question  on  to  your  question? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon:  For  your  reaction. 

If  you  had  a limited  amount  of  money,  would  you  think  it  would 
be  better,  socially,  to  handle  1,000  families  with  frills,  to  use  Mr.  Moss’ 
expression,  or  1,150  families  without  frills? 

Mr.  Johnson:  / would  say,  based  on  what  I have  seen  around  the 
country,  it  would  be  better  to  handle  1,000  families  with  frills,  be- 
cause in  many  cities  the  housing  authorities  are  having  very  serious 
problems  trying  to  upgrade  what  they  already  have.  Structures  that 
were  built  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties,  to  much  lower  standards,  are 
now  considered  unsatisfactory,  not  only  by  the  people  living  in  them, 
but  by  the  agencies  that  are  trying  to  rent  them.  Some  of  the  costs 
that  were  cut  initially  are  proving  to  have  long-term  maintenance 
costs,  and,  in  terms  of  things  like  closet  doors,  they  are  trying  to  find 
money  somewhere  to  go  in  and  do  these  things  over. 

If  I had  a choice,  / would  certainly  want  your  commitment  for 
the  money,  unless  you  can  cut  the  product  without  cutting  the  ameni- 
ties, or  cutting  the  maintenance  costs.  This  is  fine,  but  I haven’t 
found  many  ways  of  doing  this. 

Mr.  Moss:  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to  have  a closet  door? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  I would  say  that  the  tenants  you  talk  to  who 
don’t  have  them  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Moss:  When  our  survey  of  the  City  of  Miami  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  the  6,000  families  we  interviewed  (and  that  was  pure  pie  in 
the  sky),  “Where  do  you  want  to  live?’’  60  percent  of  the  people  we 
interviewed  wanted  to  live  in  single-family  houses  in  the  country,  and 
only  40  percent  of  the  people  we  talked  to  actually  did  not.  I think 
there  is  a natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to  want  a lot  of 
things.  I have  been  a housing  authority  commissioner,  and  I know 
some  of  the  housing  that  we  had  a number  of  years  ago  leaves  a great 
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deal  to  be  desired  in  design,  and  certainly  some  of  the  things  that 
were  done  resulted  in  costly  maintenance.  But  I still  think  that  you 
can  leave  out  some  things.  Don’t  call  them  frills,  but  the  closet  door 
may  be  an  example  of  it.  I think  you  can  give  darn  good  shelter,  at 
less  money,  and  I would  vote  for  the  1,150,  rather  than  for  the  1,000. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  I can  just  cite  a situation  that  happened  to  us 
in  New  York.  We  had  hearings  all  morning,  for  five  hours,  and  a lady 
sat  very  patiently  in  the  audience,  just  to  be  able  to  take  the  witness 
stand  and  say  she  hoped  that  we  would  press  for  public  housing  proj- 
ects that  had  closet  doors.  That  must  mean  something.  I think,  too, 
that  there  is  a question  of  — as  Mr.  O’Neill  says— the  attitude  or  the 
aspiration.  Theoretically,  public  housing  tries  to  do  something  more 
than  just  provide  the  bricks  and  sticks.  At  least  we  are  discovering  that 
it  hasn’t  done  enough,  other  than  provide  the  bricks  and  sticks.  It 
has  to  do  more  for  people.  I think  my  time  is  up. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Not  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I think  that’s  all  I have  to  say.  I doji’t  think  we  can 
resolve  this. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Ehrenkrantz? 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Moss,  in  your  statement  there 
are  some  rather  interesting  remarks,  about  which  1 would  like  to  get 
further  amplificatioji.  You  mentioned,  or  you  found,  that  approxi- 
mately 42,000  housing  units  would  be  lost  from  the  inventory  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Over  what  period  of  tune  was  this  in  Miami? 

Mr.  Moss:  We  had  to  do  our  assignment  on  five-year  spans.  We  had 
to  figure  out  what  the  need  was  going  to  be  for  housing,  and  what 
would  be  lost  during  that  period  of  time.  The  element  that  extends 
the  time-table  is  the  road  program.  That  was  the  one  thing  more  than 
anything  else  that  makes  it  a longer  period  of  time.  Everything  else 
was  current. 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  If  this  type  of  need  can  be  expressed  in  five-year 
periods,  there  is  probably  no  reason  to  assume  it  would  not  be  a recur- 
ring need  in  successive  five-year  periods  as  well,  the?2? 

Mr.  Moss:  I hope  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  cities  that  are  being 
badly  chewed  up  with  a road  program.  This  takes  a lot  of  housing 
out  at  this  particular  time,  but  certainly  a portion  of  it  is  going  to 
continue. 


Drain-away  of  Low-Cost  Housing 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  To  what  extent  was  the  housing  being  torn  out 
at  this  time  the  low-cost  housing? 

Mr.  Moss:  All  that  is  lost  to  urban  renewal  is  low-cost  housing,  and  * 
almost  all  of  that  is  in  Negro  areas.  The  road  program  spared  nobody, 
and  it  goes,  as  Mr.  Black  knows,  all  through  the  city,  although  ba-  j 
sically  an  awful  lot  of  it  comes  through  low-income  areas.  j 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  There  is  a discrepancy  when  you  say  42,000 
dwelling  units  — perhaps  over  a five-year  or  perhaps  over  a longer 
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period  of  time  — have  to  he  removed,  and  there  is  vacant  land  for  only 
40,000,  or  through  other  programs  you  provide  40,000.  Do  you  have 
any  feel  for  the  percentage  of  the  loiu-income  housing  that  would  be 
torn  down,  compared  to  that  which  would  be  replaced? 

Mr.  Moss:  I wish  I knew  the  answer  to  this.  I don’t.  The  builders 
traditionally  — financing  is  a part  of  this  — build  to  the  higher-income 
market;  and  so  the  success  of  the  urban  renewal  program  and  the 
housing  authority  program  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  tackle  some  of  this.  We  have  no  urban  renewal  yet  in  Miami,  and 
there  is  a legal  problem;  so  we  are  way,  way  behind.  Our  public  hous- 
ing program  has  done  extremely  well,  but  one  of  the  problems  is  that 
we  just  don’t  have  the  facilities  to  replace  the  housing  at  the  right 
level. 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  I think  we  are  really  squeezing  the  lower  end  for 
housing  units  very  considerably.  And  these  programs  tend  to  move  on 
inexorably;  so  that  when  you  talk  of  having  40,000  housing  units,  just 
in  terms  of  total  possibility,  this  was  based,  if  I recall,  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  vacant  land  at  the  present  time  for  perhaps  20,000.  If  this 
resource  is  used  within  the  next  five,  seven,  perhaps  ten  years,  what 
happens  in  the  next  cycle? 

Mr.  Moss:  Well,  one  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  that  we  were 
working  within  the  city  limits,  and  an  awful  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
move  outside  of  the  city  limits.  Thus  we  ignored  all  of  the  rest  of 
Dade  County;  so  that  the  40,000  against  42,000  isn’t  completely  fair 
because  a lot  of  people  aren’t  going  to  live  in  the  city;  they  are  going 
to  move  outside.  So  this  is  not  as  threatening  a statistic  as  it  may  look 
like  — as  if  we  are  running  out  of  total  living  space  for  those  people  — 
because  they  can  move  outside  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  Again,  my  concern  is  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
where  there  is  a transportation  problem  of  getting  to  and  from  jobs. 
The  lower-income  scale  would  probably  mean  that  those  people  who 
would  have  to  be  re-housed  are  those  closer  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
is  that  not  normally  the  case? 

Mr.  Moss:  Where  there  is  urban  renewal? 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss:  They  are  being  squeezed.  I completely  agree  with  you. 
I think  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  house  these  people  at  this 

time. 


Land-Use  PoKcies  of  Today  and  Future  Options 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  If  I can  perhaps  take  this  point  we  are  talking 
about  to  the  larger  scale  in  terms  of  land  use  — and  I would  like  to 
see  if  this  can  be  confirmed  in  some  way  — what  we  are  doing  right 
now,  in  many  of  our  planning  approaches  is  reducing  potential  op- 
tions which  will  be  available  in  the  future.  Policies  being  made  today 
spread  out  over  larger  and  larger  land  areas,  which  by  the  very  nature 
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of  the  programs,  tend  to  reduce  the  options  that  would  be  open  for 
future  generations.  Patterns  we  may  be  setting  in  terms  of  densities  of 
people  that  might  be  postured  within  particular  areas  for  a given 
service,  to  make  that  service  viable,  may,  in  fact,  prohibit  future  serv- 
ices from  being  provided.  Take  other  than  automotive  transportation 
systems:  unless  you  have  certain  densities  of  people  within  certain 
areas,  it  is  not  economic  to  put  in  a rapid  transit  system;  and  the 
option  to  do  so  may  be  of  a completely  different  order  of  magnitude, 
in  terms  of  being  desirable  20  years  from  now,  in  terms  of  new  tech- 
nological costs  at  that  point  in  time  than  it  is  today.  Will  not  current 
policies  make  it  impossible  to  bring  some  of  these  options  into  play? 

Mr.  Moss:  What  are  your  options?  I’m  not  sure  I understand.  You 
are  talking  about  them  in  plural.  What  are  the  options  that  are  being 
foreclosed  on  today? 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  If  we  were  to  take  Los  Angeles  as  an  example  of 
a pattern  of  suburban  development  of  given  derjsities,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  at  this  time  when  rapid  transit  could  be  located  within  Los 
Angeles.  We  need  nodes  of  population  of  higher  density,  at  different 
points,  in  order  to  make  this  feasible.  I think  if  you  fill  in  the  vacant 
land  within  the  city,  the  problems  of  relocation  10  years  from  now  — 
for  the  next  generation  of  housing  that  needs  to  be  replaced  — are 
going  to  bear  even  higher  costs,  if  you  don't  adopt  the  program  of 
consei-vation  as  you  go  along,  to  leave  room  open  for  options  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Moss:  Of  course,  we  have  been  doing  that  throughout  the 
history  of  cities  — and  this  isn’t  a defense  for  foreclosing  options  — 
but  we  have  been  doing  this  forever.  If  you  go  back  to  the  days  when 
our  cities  were  built  around  the  trolley  car,  and  realize  what  the  auto- 
mobile has  done  to  that,  I think  it  is  possible  there  are  going  to  be 
systems  of  transportation  ahead  that  may  be  different  from  anything 
else  we  know  at  the  present  moment.  We  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
overhead  transportation  of  some  kind,  and  so  on.  We  in  Miami  have 
a problem.  We  can’t  put  anything  underground  because  of  water,  so 
we  can’t  have  subways.  But  San  Francisco  has  had  to  tackle  this,  and 
Montreal  has  just  completed  theirs,  and  other  American  cities  are  on 
the  way.  I think  we  make  our  lives  very  difficult  by  things  that  we  do, 
and  it  is  very  expensive  to  cure  them,  but  I still  think  that  there  are 
going  to  be  methods  coming  up  to  do  it.  Just  take  mass  transportation 
as  the  example,  since  you  mentioned  it,  where  Los  Angeles,  for  one, 
and  Miami,  for  two,  are  going  to  have  to  figure  out  ways  to  resolve 
this,  and  I think  that  they  will.  But  I’m  looking  to  technology  to  do 
it,  and  I think  there’s  a lot  of  people  working  on  this  transportation 
problem  at  this  moment,  and  I don’t  think  we  have  heard  the  last 
word  on  it.  There  are  things  still  coming  up.  You  are  working  on  it 
right  here  in  Washington,  and  I think  that  it  could  be  against  present 
technology.  Right  now  we  are  running  up  against  a blank  wall,  but 
I think  there  are  still  things  that  are  going  to  come  in  the  future  that 
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we  don’t  know  about,  that  are  going  to  open  the  door  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  Thank  you. 

Zoning  Over  Small  or  Large  Areas? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I won’t  defend  zoning  commissions  or  boards  be- 
cause I don’t  think  they  should  exist,  I think  that  the  fact  that  they 
do  exist  explains  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have.  I don’t  believe 
that  zoning  is  anything  more  than  one  tool  of  land-use  control,  and 
zoning  decisions  ought  to  be  made  by  a plannmg  board,  supported 
by  a competent  professional  staff  that  really  has  an  up-to-date  land- 
use  plan  to  guide  it.  That’s  Utopia  for  most  zoning  boards,  commis- 
sions, or  even  planning  boards  in  this  country  that  sit  there  Tuesday 
night  or  Thursday  night,  hi  essence,  every  decision  they  make  is  a 
spot-zone  decision,  because  they  don’t  really  have  an  effective  land-use 
plan  to  guide  them,  and  if  they  do,  they  don’t  have  the  political  cli- 
mate to  support  it  over  time.  Now,  that  leads  me  to  my  question.  Mr. 
Clawson. 

You  said  you  felt  land-use  planning  had  been  almost  a fraud,  and 
1 think  that’s  right.  1 don’t  know  if  a thing  that  doesn’t  even  exist  can 
be  a fraud  or  not.  But  it  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  terms  of  really  having  a mechanism  for  making  effective 
land-use  decisions.  I certainly  felt  this  in  sitting  on  planning  and  zon- 
ing boards.  1 have  avoided  sitting  on  something  that  is  just  a zoning 
commission  so  far.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a question  of  a political 
climate  that  will  support  land-use  controls,  and  1 want  to  ask  if  you 
think  that  relates  to  the  size  of  the  unit  that  makes  land-use  decisions. 
This  might  be  a question  of  scale  that  has  crept  into  the  discussion  a 
couple  of  times.  I wonder  if  it  might  be  a much  healthier  and  better 
situation  if  we  could  move  land-use  control  up  to  a broader  geo- 
graphical area  in  the  local  government  hierarchy?  If  you  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  small  municipalities  completely  — maybe,  thinking  of 
southeast  Florida,  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  counties  eventually,  and 

put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  region This  is  pie  in  the  sky  in  a way, 

but  on  the  other  hand,  I doubt  that  we  are  going  to  get  very  much 
effective  land-use  control  — and  I am  asking  whether  you  think  this 
right  or  wrong  — unless  we  can  escalate  the  area  involved  in  con- 
trolling these  decisions. 

Mr.  Clawson:  My  use  of  the  word  “fraud”  was  probably  extreme. 
I didn’t  mean  it  in  the  sense  of  cheating  anybody,  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  word  that  caught  a little  attention  — your’s  and  others’.  I meant  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  that  you  are  meaning;  namely,  that,  first,  there 
has  been  very  little  land-use  planning,  that  much  of  what  there  has 
been  certainly  has  been  open  to  criticism  for  its  technical  aspects,  and 
the  fact  that  it’s  almost  universally  not  been  followed. 

Now,  the  solution  is  not,  in  my  view,  to  abandon  it  completely, 
but  to  reform  it  and  to  strengthen  it.  As  part  of  this  joint  study  that 
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we  are  making  with  our  British  colleagues,  I spent  a little  time  in 
Britain  going  around  and  visiting  a number  of  their  metropolitan 
planning  groups.  As  I understand  the  British  system  — and  Professor 
Woodbury  undoubtedly  understands  it  in  much  more  detail  than  I 
do  — under  existing  law  each  county  or  city  is  required  to  come  up 
with  a comprehensive  land-use  plan.  Now  there  is  no  penalty  when 
they  don’t,  in  the  sense  that  nobody  is  put  in  jail  for  not  doing  it,  but 
there  are  other  penalties. 

This  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  London.  You  must,  of  course,  recognize  that  there  are 
no  states  in  Britain. 

So  the  first  point  is  that  the  ministry  approves  the  local  plan.  Sec- 
ondly, any  citizen  who  has  an  appeal  from  that  plan,  who  thinks  he  is 
unfairly  cut  off  from  developing  his  land,  appeals  to  the  ministry. 
Thirdly,  when  the  local  body  wants  to  embark  upon  public  housing 
— roughly  half  of  the  housing  that  has  been  built  in  Britain  since  the 
war  has  been  publicly  financed  — it  goes  to  the  ministry  to  borrow  or 
to  get  subsidies.  So  the  ministry  in  London  is  looking  over  the  shoul- 
der of  the  local  planning  and  zoning  group  in  those  three  different 
ways:  first,  approval  of  the  plan;  second,  hearing  the  appeals;  and 
third,  the  financing.  Now  what  you  have  as  a result  is  the  making  of 
the  plan  locally,  but  with  a degree  of  review  from  above. 

I think  we  should  be  very,  very  hesistant  about  direct  application 
of  this  British  experience  to  the  United  States.  But  we  have  frequently 
not  followed  the  local  plans  that  have  been  made.  States  have  violated 
them  in  the  extension  of  highway  systems.  And  frequently  the  Federal 
agencies,  including  their  willingness  to  insure  mortgages  or  to  under- 
take other  development  projects,  have  helped  to  break  those  plans  as 
much  as  any  private  builder. 

What  I’m  trying  to  say  is,  1 think  we  might  well  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  some  different  way  of  handling  land-use  planning.  I don’t 
know  that  planning  should  necessarily  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
local  groups,  although  frequently  when  a single  suburb  of  a city  does 
its  planning  and  carries  its  planning  into  zoning,  it  solves  its  problems 
by  dumping  them  off  on  to  somebody  else.  This  is  what  has  been  uni- 
versally done  in  the  suburbs. 

We  keep  out  low-income  groups.  We  keep  out  groups  that  demand 
more  in  public  services  than  they  contribute  in  taxes  and  so  on,  but 
this  obviously  isn’t  the  solution  to  the  area  as  a whole.  To  come  more 
specifically  to  your  question:  first,  we  frequently  will  have  to  have  a 
larger  unit  of  planning  than  we  have  had;  and  secondly,  I think  we 
ought  to  seriously  think  about  some  way  of  getting  some  kind  of 
review  of  various  provisions  of  plans.  For  instance,  the  appeal  might 
go  to  a higher  level  or  a different  level  of  government.  I think  the 
first  step  is  to  realize  how  very  ineffectual  planning  has  been. 

Let  me  say  I am  not  attacking  either  land-use  planning  or  zoning. 
I think  we  need  both,  but  I think  we  need  to  recognize  how  inef- 
fectual both  have  been  and  then  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  them 
more  effectual. 


Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you.  I understood  what  you  meant  by  fraud. 
Do  I have  time  for  one  more  question? 

Mrs.  Smith:  Yes. 


Hard  Facts  on  Attracting  Private  Housing  Capital 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mr.  Moss,  when  we  held  hearings  in  New  York, 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  presented  his  ideas  for  making  it  more  at- 
tractive for  private  capital  to  be  coming  to  central  cities  to  invest  on 
a major  scale  to  produce  housing  for  low-income  people.  This  involves 
what  seemed  to  me  a kind  of  an  extension  of  the  221(d)(3)  idea — 
maybe  lower  interest  rate  and  even  longer  loan  period,  and  so  forth. 

If  I recall,  at  the  end  of  your  statement  — the  part  that  you  don’t 
have  in  your  prepared  statement  — you  indicated  that  you  thought 
steps  could  be  taken  to  encourage  production  of  low-cost  housing. 
Could  you  state  what  those  ideas  were? 

Mr.  Moss:  I’m  looking  for  a 75  percent  conventional  mortgage  and 
I will  have  to  pay  roughly  7%  or  7^/4  percent  interest  with  a 25-year 
term.  I will  have  a 25  percent  equity,  and  I want  a 12  to  a 13  percent 
minimum  return  before  depreciation  and,  frankly,  as  a developer, 
I don’t  work  on  that  low  a return  to  equity,  although  to  many  people, 
they  would  think  this  is  exorbitant.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
equity  money  costs  — 12  to  13  percent.  That’s  what  you  have  to  pay 
for  it,  and  therefore  it  has  to  get  such  a return,  and  that’s  the  return 
I want  for  the  equity. 

Real  estate  taxes  should  be  limited  to  15  percent  of  actual  gross. 
We  have  a 221(d)(3)  development  in  Miami  in  which  the  real  estate 
taxes  are  over  25  percent  of  the  gross  income.  That  is  practically  mur- 
dering the  project  and  it  is  unfair  for  the  local  community  to  do  that. 

There  should  be  a replacement  reserve  in  an  escrow  arrangement 
following  FHA  standards.  Then  you  will  have  your  normal  operating 
and  fixed  charges,  and  this  will  be  in  excess  of  the  rent  that  could  be 
charged.  In  order  to  balance  the  budget,  I want  the  rent  supplement 
to  be  available  to  cover  these  things  just  mentioned  here.  So  the  key 
to  it  is  a rent  supplement  program,  since  I can’t  build  for  a rent  less 
that  $20  per  room  per  month. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  This  is  even  on  the  (d)(3)  with  the  below-market 
interest  rate? 

Mr.  Moss:  No,  (d)(3)  can  do  better  than  $20.  This  is  on  my  con- 
ventional basis.  The  221(d)(3)  arrangement  does  help,  and  I can’t  tell 
you  exactly  where  it  ends  up,  but  it  doesn’t  get  down  to  $10  per  room 
per  month.  It’s  still  in  the  medium-income  rental  level.  But  it  doesn’t 
really  do  the  job  for  low-income  housing.  I have  a private  complaint 
against  (d)(3)  and  that  is,  it  has  been  tied  so  much  to  nonprofit  and 
limited  dividend  builders  that  it  is  excluding  a lot  of  people  with 
development  know-how  from  the  program,  and  this  again  is  the  prob- 
lem. So  what  I am  coming  up  with  is  that  if  you  can  get  the  rent 
supplement  as  the  key,  I think  you  can  get  the  private  developer,  the 
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private  builder,  the  man  with  know-how  into  the  program. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you.  And  you  would  propose  those  kinds  of 
changes  in  what  we  now  think  of  commonly  as  the  (d)(3)  program. 

Mr.  Moss:  Of  course,  the  thing  that  would  raise  the  roof  is  my 
wanting  a return  in  equity  of  12  to  13  percent. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  What  did  Senator  Kennedy  say  his  plan  was?  Didn't 
he  come  to  just  about  that? 

Mr.  Moss:  Did  he? 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss:  Well,  you  see,  as  a developer,  if  you  said  you  would 
guarantee  me  a 10  percent  return,  I wouldn’t  play.  I wouldn’t  build. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  That's  the  question  I wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Moss:  I won’t  do  it.  There  is  risk  attached  to  this.  This  isn’t 
just  fun  and  games.  There  is  a risk  involved,  and  equity  capital  over 
and  above  75  percent  conventional  mortgage  is  real  money.  It’s  not 
just  fees  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  This  is  honest  money  that  has  to  go  into 
the  project,  but  there  are  people  who  will  invest.  The  price  of  equity 
capital  this  week  in  New  York  is  12  percent  if  it  has  personal  endorse- 
ments, and  13  percent  if  it  does  not  have  any  personal  guarantees. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  There  has  been  very  little  (d)(3)  work  done  in  the 
Miami  area,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Moss:  That’s  right.  There  are  two  projects. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  And  you  think  probably  not  a great  deal  would  be 
done  unless  it  could  be  made  more  attractive? 

Mr.  Moss:  We  had  a meeting  on  221(d)(3)  just  three  weeks  ago  in 
Miami  trying  to  sell  the  program.  The  Community  Relations  Board, 
of  which  I’m  a member,  was  the  sponsor  of  the  program,  and  we  had 
a great  many  people  there.  One  of  the  serious  problems  is  where  to 
find  the  land  that  is  sewered.  This  just  happens  to  be  a local  problem, 
but  it’s  a very  real  one  and  we  are  having  a really  wild  time  of  putting 
lower-income  people  into  higher-income  areas.  Where  the  land  is 
available  and  sewered,  the  higher-income  people  don’t  want  low- 
income  people  to  be  their  neighbors.  That  is  not  a local  problem;  that 
is  an  everywheres  problem. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I think  we  have  finished  our  questions,  and  I want  to  i 
thank  all  of  you  very  much.  I would  appreciate  it  if  Senator  Douglas  J 
also  would  thank  you  for  the  Commission.  i 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  I want  to  thank  you  all.  We  will  study  your  testi-  | 
mony  very,  very  carefully. 

Mrs.  Smith:  At  this  time  we  have  five-minute  testimony  from  any-  ^ 
one  who  is  present  and  desires  to  speak.  We  put  no  limit  on  the  I 
amount  of  written  material  that  may  be  submitted. 

I have  the  names  of  four  witnesses.  If  they  are  here,  they  can  present  i 
their  testimony  in  this  order:  Mr.  Rabkin.  Mr.  Hollander.  You  say  Mr. 
Hollander  is  not  here?  All  right.  Mr.  Branton  and  Mr.  Frain.  If  there  i 
are  any  others,  would  they  please  give  us  their  names. 

Mr.  Rabkin? 
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Mr.  Rabkin:  Zoning  as  Discriminatory  Device 

Mr.  Sol  Rabkin:  My  name  is  Sol  Rabkin.  I am  counsel  for  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith.  I’m  also  chairman  of  the 
Law  Committee  of  the  National  Committee  against  Discrimination  in 
Housing.  And  in  anticipation  of  this  hearing,  I prepared  a statement 
which  runs  to  20  pages,  double-spaced,  and  I am  not  going  to  read  it. 
[Following  is  the  statement  which  he  summarized  at  the  hearing.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Rabkin 

First,  let  me  thank  the  Commission  for  giving  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B’nai  B’rith  this  opportunity  to  present  material  in  its  hearing  on  zoning’s  impact  on 
suburban  housing  patterns  and  land  use. 

B’nai  B’rith,  founded  in  1843,  is  the  oldest  civic  organization  of  American 
Jews  ....  The  Anti-Defamation  League  was  organized  in  1913,  as  a section  of  the 
parent  organization,  in  order  to  cope  with  racial  and  religious  prejudice  in  the 
United  States.  The  League’s  program  seeks  the  elimination  and  counteraction  of 
defamation  and  discrimination  against  the  various  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
groups  which  comprise  our  American  people,  counteraction  of  un-American  and 
anti-democratic  activities,  and  the  advancement  of  goodwill  and  mutual  under- 
standing aniong  American  groups  .... 

Since  the  League  is  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  American  democracy,  it  has  long 
worked  in  the  field  of  combating  residential  segregation  based  on  race  or  creed. 
Thus,  it  submitted  a number  of  briefs  amicus  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  highest 
courts  of  some  states  opposing  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  covenants  based  on 
race  or  creed.  It  did  this  because  it  viewed  the  dangers  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life  arising  from  racial  and  residential  segregation  as  most  serious.  The  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  is  opposed  to  the  application  in  this  country  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  so  vital  an  aspect  of  our  economy  as  housing  .... 

In  addition  to  joining  in  seeking  a ruling  striking  down  strict  enforcement  of 
racial  restrictive  covenants,  the  League  has  long  supported  programs  of  education 
aimed  at  insuring  equality  of  housing  opportunity  to  all.  It  has  been  a strong  sup- 
porter of  invoking  the  power  of  the  state  to  bar  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
in  housing.  It  has  worked  for  the  widest  and  most  effective  implementation  of  laws 
against  discrimination  in  housing.  It  has  joined  in  opposing  such  proposals  as 
Proposition  14^  in  California. 

When  the  national  commission  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  its  governing 
body,  met  in  January,  1966,  it  took  note  of  the  fact  that  certain  forces  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  were  opposing  the  opening  of  housing  opportunity  to  Negroes 
in  areas  which  had  previously  been  lily  white.  It  pointed  out  that  to  achieve  this 
goal,  proposals  were  being  supported  which  would  make  it  difficult  for  persons  of 
moderate  means  to  move  into  white  neighborhoods.  It  noted  that  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  lower-income  group  in  our  country  is  considerably  higher  than  it 
is  in  the  general  population.  The  ADL  national  commission  stated  that  one  device 
being  used  to  exclude  Negroes  from  moving  into  white  neighborhoods  was  the 
adoption  of  zoning  regulations  which  increase  minimum  building  lot  sizes  to  bring 
the  costs  of  homes  in  those  areas  beyond  the  means  of  persons  of  moderate  income. 
It  pointed  out  that  examples  of  this  method  of  preventing  entry  of  Negroes  into 
certain  neighborhoods  of  suburban  communities  has  been  found  by  it  in  Connecti- 
cut and  elsewhere. 

The  national  commission  therefore  approved  a recommendation  that  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  adopt  a policy  of  vigilant  observance  of  development  in  zoning 
and  restrictive  practices  in  real  estate  which  might  have  a discriminatory  impact, 

^ Proposition  14,  on  the  California  ballot  in  November  1964,  was  for  repeal  of 
the  State’s  Fair  Housing  Act,  enacted  just  a few  years  before.  The  repeal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters. 
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and  directed  that  the  ADL  initiate  appropriate  community  counteraction  where 
necessary. 

The  concern  of  the  ADL  with  this  problem  is  by  no  means  limited  to  its  dedica- 
tion to  opposing  discrimination  based  on  race  and  creed.  That  “housing  is  a neces- 
sary of  life”  is  a truism  that  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  acknowledged  in  Block  v Hirsh, 
256  U.S.  135  (1921)  at  156.  The  state  has  always  been  concerned  and  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  ownership  and  alienability  of  real  property.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  government  regulates  land  transfers  through  recordation,  through  a 
specific  property  law,  and  has  even  undertaken  within  recent  years  through  zoning 
ordinances  to  regulate  local  uses  of  real  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  racial  segregation  in  housing  and  patterns  of  exclusion  based  on  race 
from  specific  geographical  areas  directly  affect  the  government.  Allocation  of  repre- 
sentation in  local  and  national  legislative  bodies  is  related  to  geographical  districts. 
Hence,  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  patterns  of  racial  segregation  and  exclu 
sion,  whether  by  means  of  “private”  residential  segregation  or  by  means  of  zoning 
ordinances,  carry  with  it,  as  a concomitant,  a necessary  impact  on  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  population  of  legislative  districts.  Segregation  in  housing  based  on 
race  leads  to  distrust  by  segregated  racial  minorities  of  our  present  democratic 
system.  Such  distrust  and  repudiation  of  commitment  to  that  system  endangers 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  and  equality  of  treatment  under  law. 

Your  Commission  was  created  because  of  the  development  in  recent  years  of  a 
strange  fruit  of  racial  segregation  in  housing  — riots  in  the  racial  ghettos  of  many 
of  our  major  cities,  and  the  essential  repudiation  of  democracy  implicit  in  the 
pronouncements  and  behaviors  of  many  of  the  proclaimers  of  “black  power”  and 
their  counterparts,  the  defenders  of  the  segregated  status  quo  — the  “white  power” 
advocates  of  race  hatred.^ 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  noted  that  housing  seems  to 
be  the  one  commodity  in  the  American  market  that  is  not  freely  available  on  equal 
terms  to  everyone  who  can  afford  to  pay.  It  has  described  the  patterns  of  racial 
segregation  which  exists  and  has  decried  the  “white  noose”  surrounding  the  Negro 
ghettos  in  our  major  cities.  (Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Part 
IV,  Housing,  1961,  pages  366  to  377.) 

The  higgledy-piggledy,  random,  mushroom  growth  of  our  American  cities  led, 
inevitably,  to  a recognition  of  the  need  for  the  establishment  by  the  community  of 
regulations  governing  land  use  and  city  growth.  Zoning  ordinances,  a method  de- 
vised to  deal  with  this  problem,  were  adopted  originally  by  some  German  munici- 
palities to  prevent  undesirable  industrial  and  other  uses  from  interfering  with  the 
full  and  intelligent  use  of  homes  in  residential  neighborhoods.  This  pattern  was 
adopted  on  a widespread  basis  in  the  United  States. 

Early  Zoning  Controls 

The  fact  is  that  an  effort  to  use  the  technique  of  municipal  and  local  ordinances 
to  achieve  racial  segregation  long  antedated  the  development  of  the  zoning  device 
by  German  municipalities.  One  of  the  first  efforts  to  achieve  legal  apartheid  by 
exercise  of  the  municipal  ordinance  power  occurred  in  San  Francisco  in  1890.  In 
that  year  the  City  of  San  Francisco  sought  to  achieve  racial  zoning  by  adopting  an 
ordinance  barring  Chinese  from  living  in  certain  areas  of  the  city.  This  pattern  was 
followed  later  in  other  cities  which  adopted  similar  ordinances  directed  against 
Negroes. 

These  ordinances  sought  to  maintain  a fiction  of  equality  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  both  Negroes  and  Caucasians  to  occupy  houses  on  any  street  in  which  the 
larger  number  of  houses  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  opposite  race.  They  were 
upheld  by  state  courts  on  the  theory  that  equal  protection  was  afforded  all,  since 
the  ordinances  applied  to  both  Ayhites  and  Negroes  with  apparent  impartiality.  But 
in  1917  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Buchanan  v Warley,  245  U.S.  re- 
jected this  fiction.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  stated  the  issue  to  be  whether 


^ While  this  more  nearly  describes  the  background  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  the  racial  issues  and  urban  strife  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  work  of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 
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the  occupancy  and,  necessarily,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property  of  which  occuj)ancv 
is  an  incident,  may  be  inhibited  by  the  state  or  its  municipality  solely  because  of 
the  color  of  the  proposed  occupant  of  the  premises.  It  answered  this  <|uestion 
emphatically,  finally  saying,  ‘‘We  think  this  attempt  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
the  property  in  question  to  a person  of  color  was  not  a legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  and  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  enacted 
in  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  preventing  state  interference  with 
property  rights  except  by  due  process  of  law.  That  being  the  case,  the  ordinance 
cannot  stand.” 

Despite  this  forthright  ruling,  efforts  were  made  to  salvage  racial  zoning  as  a de- 
vice to  effectuate  racial  discrimination  in  two  later  cases  — Harmon  v Tyler,  273  U.S. 
668  (1967);  City  of  Richmond  v Deans,  281  U.S.  704  (1934).  One  of  these  cases  in- 
volved an  ordinance  prohibiting  any  person  from  living  in  a city  block  where  the 
majority  of  the  residences  are  occupied  by  those  with  whom  such  persons  were 
forbidden  to  enter  into  marriage  under  state  law.  The  court  struck  both  these 
efforts  down. 

But  as  has  been  noted  by  a leading  student  of  housing  and  housing  discrimination, 
Professor  Charles  Abrams,  in  his  book  Forbidden  Neighbors,^  ‘‘While  the  Court’s 
decisions  have  put  an  end  to  racial  zoning  legislation  legally,  they  have  not  ended 
the  use  of  the  zoning  weapon  against  minorities.”  Professor  Abrams  notes,  ‘‘In 
Pennsylvania,  a zoning  ordinance  was  employed  to  harry  a housing  cooperative.  In 
Los  Angeles,  zoning  devices  were  used  to  keep  out  cooperatives  that  might  take  in 
Negroes.  In  Bannockburn,  Maryland,  zoning  sought  to  bar  construction  of  a co- 
operative which,  it  was  feared,  might  sell  to  minorities.” 

Professor  Abrams  then  notes,  ‘‘Communities  no  longer  resort  to  the  clumsy 
device  of  racial  zoning  laws,  thereby  exposing  themselves  to  judicial  attack.  The 
methods  are  more  subtle,  motives  less  discernible,  and  exclusions  more  effective. 
Thus,  an  ordinance  might  be  written  to  permit  no  more  than  one  building  to  an 
acre,  or  otherwise  make  any  housing  development  impractical.  Those  who  build 
for  whites  can  get  a modification  pro  forma.  But  the  moment  an  unwelcome  group 
appears,  the  officials  stand  firm  on  the  written  ordinance.  In  other  cases,  stricter 
zoning  ordinances  are  enacted  just  when  a minority  is  about  to  start  building  or  an 
ordinance  may  compel  expenditure  of  a large  amount  of  money  on  each  house  or 
require  that  the  house  be  of  an  excessive  square  footage.  As  long  as  the  officials  do 
not  openly  give  the  reason  for  their  action,  recourse  to  the  courts  is  often  futile.” 

In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  May,  1949,  the  city  created  a buffer  zone  for  white 
and  Negro  homes  after  several  houses  bought  by  Negroes  had  been  dynamited.  The 
zone  consisted  of  a 50  foot  strip  running  north  from  a Negro  housing  project  to 
the  highway.  The  strip  was  zoned  for  ‘‘commercial  construction  only”  (New  York 
Times,  June  1,  1949).  In  the  same  year  a township  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan, 
adopted  a new  ordinance  after  Negro  families  had  bought  land  on  which  to  build 
houses  which  prevented  those  families  from  building  on  parcels  of  less  than  20 
acres  {New  York  Daily  Compass,  August  4,  1949) . 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  all  zoning  ordinances  are  bad. 
Certainly  zoning  as  an  aspect  of  intelligent  community  planning  is  not  only  desira- 
ble but  has  been  found  constitutional  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  though 
the  finding  of  constitutionality  is  limited  to  zoning  ‘‘exercised  for  the  promotion  of 
the  health,  safety,  morals  or  general  welfare  of  the  community.”  {Euclid  v Ambler 
Realty  Co.,  272  U.S.  265,  47  S.Ct.  114,  1926.) 

Racial  Restrictive  Covenants 

When  racial  segregation  by  means  of  zoning  ordinances  was  struck  down,  one 
substitute  devised  by  the  real  estate  industry  was  the  racial  restrictive  covenant. 
This  device  was  an  agreement  among  private  real  estate  owners  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  not  to  sell  to  members  of  groups  which  they  wished  to  exclude 
from  residence  in  the  area.  But  this  device,  which  the  courts  enforced  because  they 
had  traditionally  been  enforcing  restrictive  covenants  against  uses  of  property 
harmful  to  a group  of  property  owners,  was  also  found  defective  as  in  violation  of 


^ Charles  Abrams,  Forbidden  Neighbors  (New  York:  Harper  1955)  . 
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the  Constitution  is  the  cases  of  Shelley  v Kramer  and  Hurd  v Hodge.  These  deci- 
sions, handed  down  in  1947,  said  that  enforcement  by  state  or  Federal  courts  of 
racial  restrictive  covenants  violated  the  14th  Amendment. 

Stripped  of  the  devices  of  the  direct  racial  zoning  ordinance  and  the  racial 
restrictive  covenant,  the  real  estate  industry  and  real  property  owners  sought  other 
means  to  achieve  the  goals  of  maintaining  any  advantages  they  might  have  as  a 
result  of  their  property  ownership  and  preventing  changes  they  might  find  objec- 
tionable. 

“Upgrading”  by  Zoning 

One  device  frequently  used  in  suburban  areas  is  what  is  called  euphemistically 
“upgrading”  by  zoning  ordinance.  This  is  to  substantially  enlarge  the  minimum  size 
lot  required  for  a house.  The  effect  of  such  ordinances  is  to  exclude  from  the  area 
involved  any  persons  of  medium  or  lesser  means.  Such  a zoning  requirement  neces- 
sarily serves  to  exclude  from  possible  homeownership  in  the  community  members  of 
groups  concentrated  in  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  spectrum.  Such  concentra- 
tions now  exist  in  the  case  of  Negro  Americans. 

Clearly,  the  effect  of  ordinances  which  establish  minimum  lot  sizes  of  four  acres 
for  an  individual  home  is  to  bar  from  the  area  so  zoned  persons  in  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  groups.  Clearly,  communities  where  no  members  of  racial  minorities 
such  as  Negroes  live  can  succeed  in  continuing  to  exclude  them  by  adopting  ordi- 
nances of  this  type. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  noted  in  a recent  decision:  “Zoning  is 
a tool  in  the  hand  of  governmental  bodies  which  enables  them  to  more  effectively 
meet  the  demands  of  evolving  and  growing  communities.  It  must  not  and  cannot 
be  used  as  officials  as  an  instrument  by  which  they  may  shirk  their  responsibilities. 
Zoning  is  a means  by  which  a governmental  body  can  plan  for  the  future  — it  may 
not  be  used  as  a means  to  deny  the  future.”  {National  Land  and  Investment  Co.  v 
Easttown  Toivnship  Board  of  Appeals,  419  Pa.  506  at  pages  527-528.)  The  same 
court  went  on  to  say:  “Zoning  provisions  may  not  be  used,  however,  to  avoid  the 
increased  responsibilities  and  economic  burden  which  time  and  natural  growth 
invariably  bring.”  In  commenting  on  a ordinance  which  would  have  established  a 
four-acre  zoning  minimum  for  an  85-acre  plot  in  that  community  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  needed  to  preserve  open  areas  in  the  community,  the  court  said: 
“Unfortunately,  the  concept  of  the  general  welfare  defies  meaningful  capsule  defi- 
nition and  constitutes  an  exceedingly  difficult  standard  against  which  to  test  the 
validity  of  legislation.  However,  it  must  always  be  ascertained  at  the  outset  whether, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  public  welfare  which  is  being  benefited  or  whether,  disguised  as 
legislation  for  the  public  welfare,  a zoning  ordinance  actually  serves  purely  private 
interests.”  (page  530) 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  striking  down  the  four-acre  zoning  ordi- 
nance said:  “Four-acre  zoning  represents  Easttown’s  position  that  it  does  not  desire 
to  accommodate  those  who  are  pressing  for  admittance  to  the  township  unless  such 
admittance  will  not  create  any  additional  burdens  upon  governmental  functions 
and  services.  The  question  posed  is  whether  the  township  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  natural  forces  which  send  our  growing  population  into  hitherto  undeveloped 
areas  in  search  of  a comfortable  place  to  live.  We  have  concluded  not.  A zoning 
ordinance  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  newcomers  in  order 
to  avoid  future  burdens,  economic  and  otherwise,  upon  the  administration  of  public 
services  and  facilities  cannot  be  held  valid.”  The  court  also  says,  “What  basically 
appears  to  bother  intervenors  is  that  a small  number  of  lovely  old  homes  will  have 
to  start  keeping  company  with  a growing  number  of  smaller,  less  expensive,  more 
densely  located  houses.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  general  welfare  is  not  fostered 
or  promoted  by  a zoning  ordinance  designd  to  be  exclusive  and  exclusionary.” 

I he  highest  court  in  Virginia  took  a similar  position  when  it  sustained  an  appeal 
from  a change  of  zone  from  smaller  lots  to  a two-acre  minimum  lot  requirement 
It  said,  “The  practical  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  prevent  people  in  the  low- 
income  brackets  from  living  in  the  western  area  and  forcing  them  to  live  in  the 
eastern  area,  thereby  reserving  the  western  area  for  those  who  could  afford  to  build 
houses  on  two  acres  or  more.  I his  would  serve  private  rather  than  public  interests. 
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Such  an  intentional  and  exclusionary  purpose  would  bear  no  relation  to  the  health, 
safety,  morals,  prosperity  and  general  welfare.”  {Hoard  of  County  Sxiperuisors  of  Fair- 
fax County  V Casper,  200  Va.  653,  107  S.E.  2d  39,  396,  1959.) 

No  mention  is  made  in  either  of  thes  cases  of  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of 
seeking  to  promote  in  local  communities  throughout  the  country  a reflection  of  the 
religious,  racial,  and  economic  heterogeneity  which  is  a characteristic  of  our  free 
American  society  as  opposed  to  a deadening  conformity  and  homogeneity  which 
lead  to  inbreeding  and  the  freezing  of  social  status  and  the  ending  of  the  social 
mobility  which  is  such  an  essential  and  desirable  attribute  of  our  free  way  of  life. 
But  this  purpose  and  goal  may  be  read  into  and  recognized  as  the  basis  for  the 
foregoing  decisions.  Certainly,  the  maintenance  of  heterogeneity  is  a proper  social 
welfare  goal  in  our  free  society. 

So  much  for  generalities.  Let  me  turn  now  to  a discussion  of  a specific  as  a reflec- 
tion of  a dangerous  pattern  which  is  developing  throughout  our  country  and  of 
a horrible  example  of  how  the  zoning  power,  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  is 
being  used  to  serve  private  interests  and  to  disserve  the  public  welfare. 

Discriminatory  Zoning  in  Greenwich 

The  example  I would  like  to  cite  is  the  Town  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  many  “bedroom”  communities  which  surround  New  York  City.  Greenwich  has 
always  been,  by  and  large,  an  “exclusive”  suburb  of  New  York  City.  The  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  over  the  years,  has  received  many  complaints  of 
housing  discrimination  in  that  lovely  town.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a real  estate 
broker  in  that  community  was  charged  with  discrimination.  The  charge  was  based 
on  the  finding  of  a letter  on  the  stationary  of  the  broker  addressed  to  all  sales  people 
instructing  them  that  from  then  on  “when  anyone  telephones  us  in  answer  to  an 
ad  in  any  newspaper  and  is,  or  appears  to  be  Jewish,  do  not  meet  them  anywhere!” 
The  letter  went  on  to  instruct  sales  people  that  if  it  happened  on  a Sunday,  the 
callers  were  to  be  told  that  the  broker  did  not  show  on  Sunday  and  the  caller’s 
telephone  number  was  to  be  taken  and  then  thrown  away.  There  were  other  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  spot  such  “objectionable”  applicants.  The  instruction  sheet 
stated  that  cooperation  with  Jewish  would-be  purchasers  might  subject  the  broker 
“to  severe  criticism  by  the  Board  and  our  fellow  brokers,  as  these  are  everywhere 
and  just  roam  from  one  broker  to  another  hoping  to  get  into  Greenwich.” 

The  respondent  real  estate  broker  admitted  that  the  letter  in  question  had  been 
written  by  her.  But  she  claimed  she  had  done  it  because  she  feared  criticism  from 
the  Greenwich  Real  Estate  Board.  This  defense  is  noteworthy,  since  it  indicates  that 
the  pattern  shown  by  the  instructions  was  attributable  to  the  organization  of  brokers 
in  the  area  and  not  just  to  one  aberrant  broker. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  white  suburban  noose  around  our  large  cities 
which  has  contributed  so  substantially  to  the  creation  and  intensification  of  our 
I racial  ghettos.  Another  characterization  of  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  chief 
of  a redevelopment  agency  who  told  a Senate  subcommittee  dealing  with  urban 
problems  that  the  poor  “are  running  all  over  this  nation  like  mice  in  a maze”  look- 
ing for  homes,  and  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  the  suburbs  should  be  made  to 
help  house  them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  low-cost  housing  must  be  made  available 
in  every  suburb.  But  certainly,  the  efforts  of  so  many  suburban  communities  like 
j Greenwich  to  use  their  zoning  ordinances  to  maintain  the  present  status  quo  in 
I terms  of  economic  level  and  racial  and  religious  composition  of  the  community,  to 
! preserve  the  upper-class  economic  homogeneity  which  originally  characterized  them, 
must  be  dealt  with. 

Our  Nation  has  grown  to  be  the  mightiest  power  in  the  world  because  artificial 
, barriers  of  race,  ethnic  origin,  religious  affiliation,  economic  class,  into  which  one 
is  born,  have  not  been  allowed  to  stultify  the  great  creative  capacity  of  persons  from 
all  groups.  Our  cities  and  their  outlying  suburban  rings  have  grown  and  prospered 
because  of  this.  Zoning  ordinances  which  set  extraordinarily  high  economic  qualifica- 
, tions  may  not  and  should  not  be  used  to  maintain  the  walls  of  exclusion. 

I Of  course,  Greenwich  has  some  industry,  confined  to  sections  zoned  for  that  pur- 
pose. Greenwich  even  has  some  scattered  Negro  neighborhoods;  some  of  those 
^ neighborhoods  are  mixed.  But  by  and  large  Greenwich  is  the  perfect  example  of 
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the  upper-class  bedroom  community  to  which  the  wealthy  — and  they  are  white 
and  infrequently  from  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  — move  to  live.  Greenwich, 
like  many  of  our  older  suburban  communities,  is  characterized  by  a scarcity  of 
available  land  for  building  new  homes.  Hence,  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Greenwich 
is  rising.  But  the  fact  is  that  Greenwich  has  practically  no  poor.  It  does  have,  in 
some  of  its  neighborhoods,  some  lower  middle-class  residents.  But  the  governing 
powers  of  Greenwich  are  apparently  more  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  the  owner 
of  Greenwich  of  the  large  estates  and  large  old  homes.  They  have  adopted  a zoning 
ordinance  which  zones  large  portions  of  Greenwich  for  individual  homes,  homes 
located  on  lots  which  are  at  least  four  acres  in  size.  The  result  is  to  intensify  the 
scarcity  of  available  land  upon  which  to  build  homes  in  Greenwich.  Another  result 
is  that  Greenwich  has  very  little  lower  middle-class  residents,  and  no  poor.  The 
middle-class  and  poor  persons  who  come  into  Greenwich  to  work  and  who  would 
like  to  live  in  Greenwich  have  “spilled  over”  into  the  neighboring  communities  of 
Port  Chester,  Stamford,  Norwalk,  et  cetera. 

Efforts  to  break  this  pattern  — to  open  additional  areas  in  Greenwich  for  occu- 
pancy by  middle-class  persons  in  homes  located  on  smaller  lots,  one-half  acre  in 
area  — have  been  rejected  by  the  Greenwich  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission. 
Thus,  in  1963,  an  application  by  the  owner  of  approximately  13  acres  of  land  at  the 
extreme  northeasterly  corner  of  Greenwich  to  have  his  land  zoned  for  half-acre 
building  lots  for  residential  use  was  rejected  by  the  Greenwich  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission.  Opposition  to  the  zoning  of  the  land  for  medium-density  occupancy 
came  from  a local  association  called  The  Northeast  Greenwich  Association,  which 
submitted  petitions  containing  over  1,300  signatures  of  Greenwich  residents  op- 
posing the  application.  The  association  was  one  of  property  owners  in  the  area.  A 
representative  of  this  group  told  the  Commission  that  the  association  was  not  there 
out  of  “selfish  private  interests  but  because  it  feels  that  this  application  is  an  im- 
portant step,  and  an  important  breaking  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  town 
zoning  has  been  organized.”  Yet  the  specific  opposition  was  based  on  technicalities, 
carefully  avoiding  any  mention  of  exclusion  of  members  of  ethnic  or  racial  minori- 
ties from  Greenwich  or  of  lower  middle-class  homeowners.  One  of  the  opponents 
warned  “that  permitting  such  use  of  the  Zygmont  property  might  start  a chain 
reaction  which  would  change  the  basic  concepts  of  Greenwich.” 

Then  the  Rosensteil  Foundation,  a charitable  foundation,  sought  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  Greenwich  Zoning  and  Planning  Commission  to  zone  83  acres  for 
sale  in  half-acre  lots  so  that  it  could  be  sold  to  middle-income  people  of  all  races 
and  creeds  to  help  introduce  into  Greenwich  the  kind  of  economic  and  community 
heterogeneity  which  would  contribute  mightily  to  its  dynamism.  Mr.  Rosensteil 
was  concerned  because  Greenwich  had  become  a citadel  of  privilege  which  was  using 
the  state’s  police  power  to  impose  residential  restrictions  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 
The  situation  in  Greenwich  in  which  30  percent  of  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity lives  on  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  community  and  70  percent  is  con- 
fined to  between  a sixth  and  a seventh  of  the  land  is  unhealthy.  That  was  the 
situation  in  Greenwich  when  the  Rosensteil  Foundation  applied  for  the  approval 
of  half-acre  zoning  of  the  83  acres  in  question. 

There  were  lengthy  hearings  before  the  Zoning  Commission;  there  were  argu- 
ments on  many  technicalities.  Once  again,  the  representatives  of  the  neighborhood 
associations  were  loud  in  their  opposition.  They  concentrated  on  technicalities  such 
as  the  effect  of  such  use  of  land  on  water  supply,  et  cetera.  They  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  land  in  question  was  bordered  on  one  side  by  a zone  in  which  small  plots 
for  individuals  homes  were  permitted. 

The  Zoning  Commission  listened.  It  requested  the  submission  of  briefs.  But  it 
upheld  the  continuance  of  the  status  quo,  rejecting  the  arguments  made  in  behalf 
of  the  higher  density  use.  The  argument  of  economic  discrimination  the  Zoning 
Commission  professed  not  to  understand.  Even  though  the  fact  is  clear  that  lot 
sizes  normally  have  a relationship  to  value,  the  Zoning  Commision  said,  “Lot  sizes 
have  no  necessary  relationship  to  values.” 

Thus  the  Zoning  Commission,  a representative  of  the  political  authorities,  became 
a guardian  of  the  status  quo.  It  became  the  protector  of  those  already  living  in 
Greenwich  — not  all  of  them,  of  course  — against  the  new  lower  middle-class  ele- 


ment  which  sought  to  live  there  also.  It  warned  against  overcrowding  of  the  beaches 
and  other  facilities  of  Greenwich. 

I'he  decision  of  the  Greenwich  Zoning  and  Planning  C'.oinmission  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  impact  of  high-acre  zoning  in  terms  of  exclusion  of  members  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities,  which  are  lowest  in  the  economic  scale.  Rather,  the  Gommission 
claimed  that  “discrimination  does  not  exist  in  Greenwich,  in  schools,  in  recreation 
areas,  in  housing  or  in  any  other  areas  which  are  not  controlled  by  individual 
choice.”  But  the  fact  is  that  the  zoning  restrictions  make  it  unnecessary  for  such 
discrimination  to  develop  since  they  have  kept  members  of  the  minorities  in  ques- 
tion, who  are  concentrated  in  the  lower  economic  levels,  from  living  in  the  town. 
There  is  no  need  for  discrimination  in  schools  or  in  recreation  areas  when  the  goal 
is  achieved  by  economic  exclusion  by  means  of  zoning  ordinances.  And  we  have 
seen  how  patterns  of  exclusion  and  discrimination  in  housing  had  previously  existed 
in  Greenwich  and  helped  achieve  the  privileged  and  exclusionary  status  of  present 
residents  which  the  Zoning  Commission  is  now  seeking  to  maintain  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  “general  welfare  of  the  existing  residents.”  The  Commission  does 
go  on  to  claim  that  it  is  also  helping  to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  “those  to 
come”  but  meanwhile,  by  means  of  the  maintenance  of  large  areas  zoned  for  four- 
acre  rninimums,  it  is  excluding  from  the  community  new  persons  in  the  lower 
middle-class,  some  of  whom  would  almost  necessarily  be  of  minority  origin. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  analogous  problem  of  de  facto  segregation  in  public  schools, 
the  courts  have  held  that  a school  board  cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the  past.  It  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  may,  in  the  past,  have  played  a role  in  helping  to  bring  about 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  schools,  and  simply  base  present  inaction  on  the  fact 
that  nothing  with  respect  to  its  present  behavior  can  be  shown  to  be  helping  to 
maintain  existing  racial  segregation  in  schools. 

Recent  Court  Decisions 

This  trend  with  respect  to  zoning  has  been  reflected  in  some  recent  decisions.  We 
have  mentioned  the  decisions  in  the  Easttown  case  and  in  the  Fairfax  County  case. 
These  decisions  undercut  local  autonomy  in  zoning  decisions.  As  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  pointed  out,  “The  growing  concern  of  Federal  and  state  governments 
with  housing  is  causing  them  to  cast  a suspicious  eye  at  the  possible  role  of  local 
zoning  regulations  in  impeding  home  building,”  {Wall  Street  Journal,  August  15, 
1966),  The  same  publication  noted  that  city  planners  are  becoming  disenchanted 
with  zoning,  contending  that  it  has  proved  an  inadequate  tool  to  cope  with  such 
metropolitan  area  problems  as  the  physical  deterioration  of  downtown  areas,  the 
spread  of  slums,  or  the  unsightly  sprawl  of  subdivisions  into  old  pastoral  areas. 

Our  Greenwiches  must  be  dealt  with.  The  walls  of  privilege  which  high-acre 
zoning  ordinances  have  built  around  them  must  be  broken.  The  effort  of  zoning 
commissions  to  give  a gloss  of  impartiality  to  the  discriminatory  effects  of  high- 
acre  zoning  ordinances  must  fail.  It  is  our  belief  that  when  such  issues  are  brought 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  it  will  recognize  that  zoning  ordinances  and  ordi- 
nances of  this  kind  are  exercises  of  state  power  which  deny  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  “those  who  do  not  yet  live  in  the  township  but  who  are  a part  or  may 
become  a part  of  the  population  expansion  to  the  suburbs.”  (See  Easttown.)  The 
political  authorities  of  Greenwich,  including  its  Zoning  Commission,  must  recog- 
nize that  their  fate  and  destiny  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  fates  and 
destinies  of  the  rest  of  the  state  and  country.  They  may  not  use  the  state  police 
power  via  zoning  ordinance  to  protect  their  citadels  of  privilege.  They  may  not  seek 
to  clothe  themselves  in  the  garb  of  “protection  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  exist- 
ing residents”  when  in  fact  from  beneath  their  hem  the  slip  of  self-interest  and 
bigotry  shows. 

Zoning  Variance  for  Economic  Benefit 

The  most  recent  development  in  Greenwich  reflects  still  another  instance  of  the 
differential  use  of  zoning  ordinances  and  the  willingness  of  zoning  commissions  to 
use  the  process  of  granting  variances  to  serve  the  special,  narrow,  private  interests 
of  present  residents  of  their  communities  with  a resultant  discriminatory  effect  on 
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those  who  would  want  to  be  future  residents.  A major  American  corporation  — 
American  Can  — sought  to  purchase  a tract  in  an  area  in  Greenwich  zoned  for  four- 
acre  residential  occupancy,  an  area  called  The  Golden  Triangle.  It  planned  to  erect 
an  office  complex  there  which  would  employ  hundreds  of  persons.  The  chairman  of 
the  Zoning  Commission  supported  granting  a variance  in  this  case. 

Certainly,  among  the  hundreds  of  employees  of  American  Can  there  will  be  per- 
sons of  middle-class  means,  including  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minorities. 
The  pattern  of  zoning  established  in  Greenwich  will  make  it  impossible  for  many 
of  these  employees  to  obtain  housing  in  Greenwich.  As  salaried  employees  they  will 
hardly  be  able  to  afford  a house  built  on  four  acres  of  high-cost  Greenwich  real 
estate.  Certainly,  the  entry  of  these  employees  into  Greenwich  will  help  bring  about 
precisely  the  overcrowding  and  overuse  of  facilities  which  the  Zoning  Commission 
used  as  the  basis  for  rejecting  the  application  of  the  Rosensteil  Foundation.  Yet,  the 
Zoning  Commission  gave  favorable  consideration  for  the  American  Can  facility.  And 
those  who  opposed  the  Rosensteil  Foundations’s  application  raised  no  objections, 
since  they  remain  secure  in  their  privilege  status  and  their  tax  burdens  are  eased, 
and  the  possibility  of  increased  cost  of  schools  and  other  community  facilities  is 
lessened. 

Here  again,  the  zoning  ordinance  is  being  used  to  protect  private  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  welfare.  Here  again,  the  basic  truth  recognized  in  the  war 
on  poverty  — that  racial  discrimination  cannot  be  dealt  with  effectively  without  a 
concomitant  attack  on  economic  discrimination  — is  recognized  by  the  governing 
authorities  of  Greenwich.  But  it  is  used  in  aid  of  economic  privilege  and  discrimina- 
tion with  the  simultaneous  achievement  of  the  concomitant  effect  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Mrs.  Smith:  7'hank  you  very  much.  Before  we  go  on,  Mr.  Carl  Feiss, 
a planning  and  urban  design  consultant,  a Fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  and  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, also  wishes  to  be  heard.  Would  you  please  come  up  to  the  table. 
And  Mr.  George  Frain,  would  you  please  be  next. 


Mr.  Frain:  Rescue  Aborted  Neighborhood  Renewal 

Mr.  Frain:  Fm  George  Frain,  I am  Administrative  Secretary  of  the 
18th  and  Columbia  Road  Business  Men’s  Association,  I retired  last  fall 
from  Capitol  Hill  after  some  twenty  years.  It  was  my  privilege  at  vari- 
ous points  to  work  with  Senator  Douglas  and  Howard  Shuman,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  them  here  to  talk  about  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  all.  It  was  my  thought  that  perhaps  some  of  the  experiences 
which  we  have  had  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area  might  be  helpful 
to  you. 

We’ve  lived  through  six  years  of  an  aborted  urban  renewal  project 
known  as  Adams-Morgan.  I’m  sure  that  in  the  time  the  Senator  was 
here  this  was  very  much  in  the  newspapers.  The  project  would  have 
cost  some  $26  million.  It  covered  some  230  acres  in  northwest 
Washington,  in  an  area  know  as  18th  and  Columbia  Road.  It  lies 
roughly  between  Connecticut  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  in  one  of  the 
choicest  sections  of  the  city.  It  is  an  area  that  has  most  of  the  chan- 
ceries and  embassies  in  Washington.  It  is  probably  the  most  interna- 
tional community  in  the  city.  It  is  a community,  in  other  words, 
which  should  have  had  a great  deal  more  attention  from  the  city  and 
from  the  Federal  Government  than  it  has  had. 
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Now,  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  oiir  group  and  to  the  citizens  in  the 
area,  that  there  was  almost  a iini(|ue  opportunity  to  build  a new  city. 
It  certainly  wasn’t  necessary  in  this  case,  to  go  to  outlying  areas  to 
build  a new  city.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  go  to  Reston  or  Columbia  — it 
could  have  been  built  here.  I he  advantages  were  many.  For  instance, 
it  included  some  30  to  40  acres  of  vacant  land. 

One  of  the  tracts  — the  Henderson  Castle  tract  — is  next  to  Meri- 
dian Hill  Park.  It  was  owned  at  one  time  by  Senator  John  Henderson, 
of  Colorado,  a multimillionaire,  and  was  the  social  center  of  Wash- 
ington-far more  than  either  Perle  Mesta  or  Mrs.  Gwen  Cafritz  has 
achieved  in  our  time. 

A second  tract,  a seven-acre  tract,  is  the  Shapiro  tract  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Calvert  Street  bridge.  Now,  mind  you,  this  tract  is  only  two 
blocks  across  the  ravine  and  across  the  Calvert  Street  bridge  from  a 
fabulous  tract  that  is  occupied  by  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  and  beautiful  townhouses,  and  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  Washington. 

Curiously  enough,  the  proof  that  this  land  is  vacant  is  not  only  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  on  it,  but  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  are  now  proposing  to  build  an  animal  hospi- 
tal on  the  Shapiro  tract  near  the  zoo.  Land  across  the  ravine  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Shoreham  and  Sheraton-Park  Hotels  and  highrise  apart- 
ment buildings,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Commission  might  very  well  ask  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  if  it  couldn’t  relocate  its  planned  animal  hospital 
perhaps  out  at  Beltsville,  which  was  suggested,  incidentally,  by  the 
citizens  of  the  area. 

The  zoo  has  established  several  parking  lots  in  the  zoo  grounds,  and 
this  had  led  to  the  proposed  use  of  this  fabulous  acreage  which  has  a 
fine  stand  of  timber  and  is  simply  magnificent.  And  so  we  think  that 
for  slums  to  persist  in  our  area,  and  blighted  houses,  and  so  forth,  for 

years,  while  the  people  in  the  summer for  instance,  one  of  the 

local  columnists  in  the  Washington  Post,  William  Raspberry,  the  Ne- 
gro columnist  who  is  very  well  known,  talked  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  just  on  the  verge  of  having  an  explosion  such  as  Detroit,  and 
Newark  had  in  the  core  areas  of  those  cities,  and  in  Watts,  and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Could  I interrupt?  We  are  running  considerably  be- 
hind schedule. 

Mr.  Frain:  I will  only  be  a few  minutes,  Mrs.  Smith.  This  panel,  it 
seems  to  us,  seems  to  be  interested  only  in  houses,  although  I have 
heard  this  morning  some  mention  of  the  fact  that  you  were  concerned 
with  education,  jobs,  and  housing.  Now  President  Johnson,  the  insur- 
ance industry,  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  other 
leaders  in  Congress  have  called  for  jobs.  We  agree  that  jobs  are  essen- 
tial. However,  in  Washington  our  urban  renewal  as  we  have  known 
it  not  only  would  have  been  responsible  (it  justifies  Senator  Douglas’ 
caveats  about  it  yesteday,  which  are  reported  in  the  Post  this  morning) 
in  our  area  for  displacement  of  1,500  families,  but  also  90  out  of  220 
commercial  firms,  and  28  out  of  35  light  industry  firms. 
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And  there’s  another  aspect  of  the  situation  here  that  is  terribly  im- 
portant: The  General  Services  Administration  in  Washington  is  in- 
sisting on  locating  its  offices  in  “Lily  Whitesville”  — either  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  where  none  of  their  colored  employees  can  live  — 
Mrs.  Rhodes  from  the  NAACP  has  been  concerned  about  this  — or  on 
Independence  Avenue,  where  the  people  don’t  live.  Now  it  seems  to 
us  that  an  area  such  as  ours  should  have  a large  commercial  and  light 
industry  area  that  could  provide  the  jobs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
1985  plan  for  the  city  calls  for  20,000  jobs  at  14th  and  Park  Road  and 
5,000  at  18th  and  Columbia  Road. 

We  think  we  could  rebuild  our  area  by  utilizing  vacant  land  at  the 
Shapiro  and  Henderson  Castle  tracts  for  housing.  We  think  we  could 
rebuild  the  area  by  providing  the  jobs  that  the  NAACP  calls  for  in 
1985.  And  we  just  can’t  understand  how,  within  two  miles  of  the 
greatest  temporal  power  on  earth,  the  Federal  Government,  slums  ex- 
ist, and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  that  we  are  faced  with. 

The  Government  doesn’t  seem  to  have  gotten  over  its  WPA  men- 
tality. The  jobs  that  it  provides  in  the  inner  city  are  the  kind  of  things 
that  Rufus  Mayfield  is  famous  for,  the  leaf-raking  and  the  clean-up 
jobs. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Sir,  could  you  possibly  summarize  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Frain:  Well,  I think  I made  the  major  points.  I have  some 
papers  here  we  would  like  to  submit.  We  were  extremely  encouraged 
by  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Moss  this  morning  about  light 
industry  in  the  center  city  or  next  to  residential  units  being  possible 
and  attractive.  We  would  like  to  invite  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mrs. 
Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith,  who  made  the  Southwest  urban  renewal 
project  so  beautiful,  to  come  up  and  help  us  build  a new  city  here  for 
people.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you.  Would  you  please  file  your  testimony  and 
we  will  make  it  a part  of  the  record. ^ Mr.  Feiss. 

Mr.  Feiss:  New  Meaning  for  “Highest  and  Best  Use” 

Mr.  Feiss:  I will  just  address  myself  briefly  to  three  sections  of  the 
discussion  this  morning  if  I may,  because  I felt  as  I was  listening  that 
there  were  possibly  a few  things  that  I might  be  able  to  contribute. 
Earlier,  about  the  middle  of  the  morning,  there  was  some  discussion 
— I think  Mr.  Woodbury  was  a party  to  it  — on  the  question  of  the 
highest  and  best  use  on  urban  renewal.  I believe.  Senator  Douglas, 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  this  special  study  Commission  could  do  that 
will  be  of  great  benefit  would  be  to  make  a new  definition  of  the 
highest  and  best  use  for  urban  renewal  purposes. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  passed  July  15,  1949,  and  I started 
working  in  urban  redevelopment  here  with  the  Housing  and  Home 
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Finance  Agency  in  October  of  that  year.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  in  it  this  length  of  time  from  the  earliest  days  of  it  have  been 
misled,  I think,  through  our  eagerness,  to  see  achievement  in  the 
easiest  possible  way.  And  that  way  was  to  obtain  a viable  economic 
base  largely  in  central  city  renewal  through  the  redevelopment  of  cen- 
tral city  sections.  This  would  bring  a major  return  on  an  investment 
where  a major  return  was  not  really  the  intent  of  the  law  in  the  first 
place.  So  I think  that  a new  definition,  sir,  in  this  area  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit.  Obviously  this  definition  is  going  to  be 
something  else,  I am  sure,  than  just  the  highest  and  best  use  being 
judged  only  on  the  greatest  cash  reuse  value  achievable  from  a renewal 
effort.  That  is  my  point  number  one. 

Open  Space  Free-for-All  Because  of  No  Zoning 

Number  two  is  on  another  subject  — the  question  of  zoning.  We  in 
this  country  have  had  a major  defect  in  zoning  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, from  the  first  zoning  laws  passed  in  1916  or  1918  in  New  York 
City,  and  from  the  time  of  the  validation  of  zoning  in  1925  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  that  is,  unfortunately,  open  space  use  was  omitted  as 
a use  in  zoning.  Therefore,  open  space  became  a free-for-all,  it  be- 
came expendable  as  a use. 

Now  there  are  anywhere  from  10  to  12  clearly  identifiable  uses  for 
open  space,  including  agriculture  uses,  institutional  uses,  recreational 
uses,  and  others.  I won’t  go  through  them.  There  isn’t  time.  But  it 
would  have  been,  and  should  have  been,  possible  to  avoid  blanketing 
the  country  with  areas  which  are  not  covered  or  could  not  be  cov- 
ered by  a land-use  definition. 

It’s  very  interesting,  in  fact,  that  today  we  have  open  space  grant 
programs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  in  HUD  for  open 
space  land  uses  that  are  actually  not  legally  defined  in  zoning  and  are 
not  defined  in  most  instances  in  planning.  This  is  a very  strange  little 
gap  in  our  thinking.  And  as  a result  of  it,  there  is  not  a farm  border- 
ing an  urbanizing  area  that  isn’t  up  for  grabs,  and  the  up-for-grabs 
system  is  the  system  that  has  provided  us  with  the  worst  of  our  slurb 
developments  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  control  devel- 
opment at  the  present  moment. 

I have  been,  and  I am  sure  that  there  are  others,  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  State  of  Hawaii’s  zoning  program  in  which  the  State 
is  actually  taking  the  responsibility  for  open  space  zoning  outside 
urban  areas. 

I served  as  a consultant  this  past  year  for  a special  legislative  com- 
mission, in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  study  the  feasibility  of  metro- 
politan government.  This  is  a commission  that  submitted  its  report 
about  three  or  four  months  ago. 

And  in  my  testimony  before  that  commission,  I said  the  Connecti- 
cut Development  Commission  had  mapped  the  total  zoning  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  equating  the  vari- 
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ous  ordinances  in  mapping  on  a common  denominator  basis.  The  map 
that  was  actually  prepared  is  an  extraordinary  one,  because  it  shows 
how  utterly  ridiculous  the  zoning  pattern  is  for  that  state,  and  this 
could  be  done  in  any  state  in  the  union. 

Therefore  I raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  delegation 
of  zoning  controls  under  the  police  power  by  the  state,  a good  many 
years  ago,  should  not  be  reconsidered  by  the  state  and  possibly  with- 
drawn, at  least  for  those  areas  of  the  state  where  development  will  still 
take  place  when  the  population  doubles,  as  it  will  by  the  year  2000. 
It  took  300  years  for  the  present  population  to  be  achieved.  It  will  be 
doubled  in  30  years. 

Now,  with  this  tremendous  rate  of  population  growth,  which  is 
clearly  going  to  occur  — it  has  been  attested  by  all  the  population  ex- 
perts — there  is  going  to  have  to  be  an  acceleration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  schools,  public  utilities,  housing,  roads  — all  the  public  serv- 
ices and  facilities  all  of  which  are  deficient  today.  And  Lord  knows  how 
they  — or  we  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  is  going  to  be  impacted 
by  population  explosion  of  this  kind  — can  meet  these  deficiencies. 

Hunter  Moss  mentioned  the  deficiencies  in  Miami  of  sewers.  The 
deficiencies  are  not  only  in  Miami.  They  are  in  Washington,  D.C. 
They  are  in  every  city  in  the  country,  and  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  problem  we  are  facing  in  slum  clearance  where  slum  clearance  has 
to  continue  to  occur  and  where  new  housing  has  to  be  built  to  take 
care  of  the  lower-income  groups. 

But  I’m  suggesting  — as  I wind  up  here,  Mrs.  Smith  — that  a look 
should  be  taken  at  the  delegation  of  the  police  power  to  inexperi- 
enced localities,  including  rural  areas,  which  are  on  the  fringe  of  ur- 
banization, because  there  is  very  little  evidence  in  my  opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  such  jurisdictions  to  meet  the  impact  of  urbanization,  and 
to  be  prepared  in  advance  for  it.  I’m  not  saying  that  the  states  them- 
selves in  every  instance  are  able  and  ready  to  take  over  this  respon- 
sibility. But  I would  say  that  they  are  probably  in  a better  position 
so  to  do  than  most  of  the  localities  that  are  going  to  be  impacted. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much  for  testifying. 

I think  that  concludes  the  hearing  here  until  2 o’clock  this  after- 
noon, when  we  will  appreciate  your  coming. 


Lincoln  Inn 
Washington,  D.C. 

Noon,  October  28,  1967 

Mr.  Douglas:  Congressman  Richard  Bolling  ^ is  serving  his  20th 
year  in  the  House  and  I think  he  can  stay  in  the  House  as  long  as  he 
wants  to.  He  is  the  chief  liberal  traffic  cop  in  the  House.  He  is  a mem- 

^ Democratic  Congressman  for  Missouri’s  5th  District,  first  elected  to  House  of 
Representatives  in  1948.  Author  of  House  Out  of  Order,  study  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  published  1965  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton). 


her  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  tenders  the  legislation 
through  the  House  as  a sort  of  trallic  committee. 

For  many  years  he  also  has  been  a meml^er  of  the  )oint  Economic 
Committee.  Congressman  Bolling  was  the  first  man  that  I know  in  the 
legislative  body  to  become  interested  in  tlie  sul)ject  of  etonomit 
growth.  He  pressured  me  for  many  years,  when  I was  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  to  have  a study  made  of  comparative  growth  rates  in 
various  countries  of  the  world.  I must  admit  I was  a little  bit  lethargic 
on  this,  because  I had  a suspicion  that  a study  of  the  comparative 
growth  rates  would  show  that  we  were  relatively  low  — much  below 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  Dick  insisted,  and  he  started  the  whole  (piestion 
of  comparative  growth  rates  which  John  Kennedy  took  out  in  the  1960 
campaign.  He  was  the  first  man  to  really  see  the  importance  of  the 
rates  of  economic  growth. 

He  has  had  a very  distinguished  career  in  the  House  and  in  Con- 
gress and  he  is  now  Chairman  of  a Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  which  concerns  itself  with  urban  problems,  and  is 
a permanent  committee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  And  there- 
fore we  have  a permanent  avenue  of  discussion  of  urban  issues,  and 
it  is  not  limited  to  housing  matters  that  come  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committees. 

Dick,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you. 


TAKE  FRESH  LOOK  AT  URBAN  PROBLEM 


Rep.  Bolling:  Thank  you.  You  know,  a politician  always  gets  up 
and  says  it’s  a very  real  privilege  to  be  here.  This  is  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  it  really  is. 

There  are  only  two  men  that  I have  greatly  admired  in  American 
politics  — and  I thought  a long  time  about  whether  I would  say  this 
or  not.  One  of  them  is  dead,  and  they  both  disliked  each  other.  One  is 
your  Chairman;  the  other  one,  the  dead  one,  is  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
and  I am  here  primarily  because  I think  that  anything  that  Paul 
Douglas  is  involved  in  is  bound  to  be  good  for  the  country.  I mean 
just  exactly  that.  I hope  that  all  of  you  are  worthy  of  being  on  a Com- 
mission which  he  chairs  because  you  face  a problem  that  I think  has 
been  very  little  faced  by  the  American  Congress,  the  American  Execu- 
tive, and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  be  faced  effectively  by  any 
group,  including  this  Commission. 

I served  for  some  years  on  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  for  a number  of  years,  as  Paul  has  said,  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  which  gets  a look  at  everything  that  comes  through  — 
that  is,  if  we  have  the  votes  to  let  it  come  through.  But  f discovered 
a long,  long  time  ago  — like  15  years  ago  — representing  an  urban  area 
as  f do  — Kansas  City  — that  what  we  were  doing  in  terms  of  urban 
problems  was  wholly  unrealistic;  that  urban  renewal,  housing,  and  all 
these  fine  programs  that  we  Democrats  developed  — with  the  help  of 
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Senator  Taft  — weren’t  really  achieving  much  in  terms  of  meeting  the 
problem.  I am  not  a second  guesser,  because  I said  in  public  10  and 
15  years  ago  that  what  we  now  call  the  ghettos  were  going  to  erupt. 
I wasn’t  sure  when,  but  1 was  sure  they  would. 

It  wasn’t  that  I was  so  smart  that  I predicated  this.  It  was  because 
I had  such  a peculiar  background  and  experience.  I was  born  in  Man- 
hattan in  New  York  and  grew  up  in  northern  Alabama  and  now  rep- 
resent Kansas  City,  Missouri.  So  I had  a chance  as  long  ago  as  the 
mid-forties  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  that  city  and  I was  able  to 
talk  to  the  people  who  were  moving  into  that  city  because  they  came 
from  the  area  where  1 grew  up  — in  northern  Alabama.  They  were 
both  black  and  white;  so  1 understood  the  ghetto  problem.  I also 
understood  that  the  solution  — public  housing  — that  we  had  in  my 
community,  entirely  supported  by  the  bankers,  wasn’t  going  to  be 
good  enough. 

Our  subcommittee  has  held  five  days  of  hearings  — a first  phase.  We 
had  as  witnesses  anthropologists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  social  psy- 
chologists, and  specialists  in  all  sort  of  disciplines.  We  have  learned 
some  very,  very  interesting  things.  I am  entranced  by  the  anthropolo- 
gist, Dr.  Hall.  He  explained  to  me  there  are  people  who  react  differ- 
ently to  exactly  the  same  circumstances.  He  says  that  the  use  of  space 
in  Japan  is  clearly  different  than  the  use  of  space  in  the  United  States. 
For  example,  here  we  have  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  and  living-rooms 
and  dining-rooms  and  kitchens,  and  in  Japan  people  who  live  and  do 
about  the  same  things  that  we  do,  may  use  the  same  room  for  different 
purposes  all  through  the  day.  It  may  be  a bedroom  at  night,  it  may  be 
a dining-room  in  the  evening.  They  use  space  differently,  they  have  an 
attitude  toward  space  that  is  different.  This  analysis  is  useful  for  to- 
day’s problems.  In  the  ghettos,  the  people  with,  let’s  say  Puerto  Rican, 
or  southern  Negro,  background,  have  different  attitudes  in  respect  to 
space  than  the  “WASPS.”  ^ This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  re- 
plan our  cities. 

I have  an  excellent  staff  guy  — Paul  knows  him  — Jim  Knowles 
[James  W.  Knowles,  Director  of  Research,  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee], who  has  been  running  a study  for  me.  I have  also  a very  interest- 
ing guy  who  is  on  my  own  personal  staff,  and  they  both  agree  that 
although  our  preliminary  hearings  are  inconclusive,  a few  common 
threads  run  through  the  testimony.  One  says  we  should  not  try  to 
redevelop  the  cities  as  they  are;  that  the  areas  that  we  call  the  ghetto 
areas  should  be  abandoned.  They  might  be  turned  into  open  space, 
and  we  should  go  out  in  a new  town.  The  other  thread  is  we  can  have 
“new  towns,”  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  those  cities,  that  we  can 
by  ingenuity  do  something  with  what  we  have  done  so  badly. 

A third  thread  is  that  we  should  study  a great  deal  more  about  the 
kinds  of  people  who  live  in  the  ghetto.  We  should  pay  a great  deal 
more  attention  to  their  ethnic  origins;  that  we  should  overcome  what 
I conceive  to  be  a liberal  prejudice  and  recognize  that  they  are  dif- 

^ Acronym  for  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants;  used  to  characterize  those  white 
Americans  who  purportedly  dominate  or  set  the  pattern  for  the  Nation’s  culture. 
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fereiU  — that  one  culture  is  dilTerenl  from  another  culture.  We  may 
have  been  able  to  assimilate  very  successfully  the  Irish  and  the  Middle 
European,  but  we  have  a special  problem  today,  and  it  is  not  a Nej^ro 
problem.  It  is  not  a problem  of  only  color,  but  it  is  a problem  that 
includes  the  problem  of  color.  We  must  acknowledge  the  j^rave  dam- 
age that  this  society  as  a whole  did  to  our  Negro  Americans  for  200 
years.  This  is  something  for  which  we  have  to  take  radical  steps  today. 
Idle  problem  of  the  ghetto  is  not  just  a |iroblem  o(  the  Negro  in  the 
city  today,  the  escapee  from  the  South.  It’s  not  just  that  problem.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  escapee  from  San  |uan.  A great  many  of  our 
cliches  probably  don’t  stand  up. 

The  idea  that  we  should  have  homogeneity  may  be  wrong  in  the 
transition  period.  1 am  the  guy  that  cast  the  decisive  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  a decisive  amendment  to  the  open  housing  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1966.  I hapjiened  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  when  we  passed  the  bill,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  modihed,  there  would  have  been  no  bill  passed  in  the 
House.  My  credentials  on  the  subject  are  not  in  cjuestion. 

I think  we  have  to  take  a fresh  look  and  I think  we  have  to  use  our 
imagination.  1 think  we  have  to  do  so  because  I happen  to  believe  that 
if  society  survives  it  is  going  to  depend  on  our  ability  to  meet  this 
problem.  I am  not  nearly  so  conerned  about  the  uproar  about  Viet- 
nam as  I am  about  the  problem  of  the  city. 

1 have  the  view,  as  the  Chairman,  that  you  ought  to  be  commended 
for  your  efforts  and  I hope  you  stretch  your  minds  and  mine. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you,  Dick.  Dick,  do  you  have  a few  minutes 
for  questions? 

Rep.  Bolling:  Yes,  sure,  that’s  what  I wanted. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Congressman  Bolling,  all  of  our  forefathers  came 
over  on  one  banana  boat  or  another  at  a time,  generally,  when  there 
was  a great  need  for  common  labor  in  this  country.  1 know  that  the 
Irish  and  the  Negroes  built  most  of  the  canals  by  hand.  But  today  ive 
only  have  about  6 percent  of  our  labor  force  as  common  labor,  or 
some  figure  like  that.  It  is  a very  small  amount,  and  I think  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  we  have  is  providing  jobs  for  people  who  are,  as 
they  say,  functionally  illiterate,  with  no  basic  skills  for  anything  but 
common  labor  which  psychologically  is  demeaning  in  our  present-day 
society.  When  everybody  ivants  to  be  a white  collar  worker,  you  can 
hardly  get  a kid  out  of  high  school  who  wants  to  become  a carpenter 
or  a cement  finisher  because  it  is  not  in  an  office;  so  I am  sure  it  is 
going  to  come  up  before  your  committee  mariy,  many  times,  and  I 
wish  you  would  comment  on  this. 

Rep.  Bolling:  I think  that  the  attitude  of  considering  working  with 
one’s  hands  as  not  as  good  as  working  in  an  office  is  an  attitude  sort 


of  like  one  that  says  the  lowest  form  of  human  endeavor  in  the  United 
States  is  politics.  But  we  have  to  face  it,  and  accept  the  fact  that  it 
exists  and  do  something  about  it.  Every  group  that  is  involved  must 
face  it  and  deal  with  it  frankly. 

Now,  I don’t  know  much  about  the  world,  but  I know  a little  bit. 
I have  to  fly  across  the  country  a good  deal  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  I know  that  the  way  we  take  care  of  our  forests  and  sides  of  our 
roads  — and  not  talking  about  beautification,  I’m  just  talking  about 
doing  a better  job  in  growing  trees  and  using  our  resources  — is  ut- 
terly asinine.  There  is  no  developed  country  on  earth  — whatever  the 
euphemism  is  for  an  advanced  country  — no  developed  country  today 
treats  its  resources  as  badly  as  does  the  United  States.  I think  that’s 
correct.  Is  there  an  argument  on  that? 

Mr.  Black:  No,  no,  we  were  just  saying  this  and  were  wondering, 
Mr.  Congressman,  how  in  the  xuorld  Mr.  O’Neill  figured  a Negro 
could  be  a cement  finisher. 

Rep.  Bolling:  I mentioned  that,  I think,  earlier. 

Mr.  Black:  It  depends  on  labor  jurisdiction. 

Rep.  Bolling:  I agree  with  that,  and  I think  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  faced  head-on.  I know  most  of  the  guys  involved  in  the 
building  trade,  and  I think  that  they,  under  pressure  from  an  ex- 
plumber, George  Meany,  have  made  some  progress  but  not  nearly 
enough.  I get  letters  from  people  in  my  district,  people  who  vote  for 
me,  I hope,  who  say,  “We  feel  that  our  job  is  something  like  an  invest- 
ment in  a small  business  and  we  should  be  able  to  pass  on  to  someone 
in  the  family.’’  They  literally  write  that  to  me. 

I think  it  is  very  important  tha  the  body  politic  make  it  clear  that 
that  “ain’t  so’’;  that  anybody  that’s  qualified  to  work  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  at  his  or  her  particular  level  of  skill.  I think 
your  Commission  has  to  say  very  frankly,  we  are  not  going  to  put  up 
with  the  collusion  among  the  architects  and  builders,  and  building 
trades. 

(Applause.) 

Rep.  Bolling:  Who  clapped? 

Mr.  Baker:  Out  in  California  a man  is  not  called  a plumber.  Out 
there  he  is  classified  as  a drain  surgeon. 

Rep.  Bolling:  Well,  you  know,  I don’t  want  to  be  mean  about 
this,  but  there  isn’t  any  point  in  having  a conversation  unless  we  have 
one.  The  pressure  comes  on  me.  On  Federal  projects  is  the  best  pres- 
sure I get. 

Mrs.  Smith:  / could  tell  you  about  that,  but  how  do  you  deal  with 
it? 

Rep.  Bolling:  I will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  I am  standing  in  line.  All 
I know  is  they  come  at  me. 

Mrs.  Smith:  We  architects  just  sit  there  stupidly. 

Rep.  Bolling:  I have  lost  my  audience. 

Mr.  Black:  Congressman  Bolling,  may  I ask  you  one  more  ques- 
tion? There  has  been  some  thought  by  a few  of  us  — members  of  the 
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Commission  who  don’t  know  too  much  — that  there  are  some  restric- 
tions on  trade  practices  by  some  of  our  brothers  in  the  unions,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  famous  preassembled  door  case  the  Supreme 
Court  is  aware  of.^  And  I understand  last  iveek  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  held  that  it  was  all  right  for  members  of  certain 
unions  to  say  you  can’t  put  that  boiler  in  this  project  unless  you  let 
them  attach  the  gauges  on  the  site.  Have  you  encountered  anything 
like  that  in  your  experience  along  the  way? 

Rep.  Bolling:  Sure. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  somebody  who  will  say 
the  truth  about  it? 

Rep.  Bolling:  Of  course. 

Mr.  Black:  Is  that  a fact? 

Rep.  Bolling:  I think  it’s  a fact.  I think  it’s  a fact  that  everybody 
scratches  for  all  the  jurisdiction  they  can  get,  including  lawyers. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  That’s  right,  including  lawyers. 

Mr.  Black:  / think  the  American  Bar  Association  ought  to  he  thor- 
oughly investigated. 

Rep.  Bolling:  You  do? 

Mr.  Black:  Yes,  by  the  Bar  Association. 

Rep.  Bolling:  Not  by  the  politicians?  I would  hope  that  the  poli- 
ticians could  face  up  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  know  where  we  could  get  a list  of  these  things 
such  as  putting  gauges  on  boilers? 

Rep.  Bolling:  I don’t  know  where  you  can  get  a list,  but  I know 
that  you  can  find  out  by  communicating  with  almost  any  mayor 
because  they  have  quite  a lot  of  experience  with  this. 

Mr.  Simon:  I wonder  if  you  are  interested  in  looking  at  the  very 
definite  connection  between  the  underworld  and  the  building  trade 
unions? 

Mr.  Black:  If  there  is  any. 

Mr.  Simon:  There  is.  There’s  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  How  do  we  get  to  it? 

Mr.  Simon:  I don’t  know,  but  I can  tell  you  about  it,  and  I know 
some  people  who  have  been  mixed  up  in  it. 

Mr.  O’Neill:  Can  you  give  those  names  to  Howard  Shuman,  our 
executive  director? 

Mr.  Simon:  Yes.^ 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Congressman,  I am  particularly  interested  in  the 
remarks  from  the  kinds  of  people  you  hear  from,  especially  the  anthro- 
pologists, who  perhaps  have  more  to  contribute  to  understanding  what 
we  are  dealing  with  in  urban  problems  than  anybody  else.  How  long 
have  your  hearings  been  going  on? 

Rep.  Bolling:  Well,  I should  describe  the  hearings  clearly. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Yes,  I wish  you  would. 

^ National  Woodwork  Manufactures  Association  et  al.  v National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  386  U.S.12,  April  17,  1967. 

^ Possible  source  of  direct  information  given  to  the  Commission. 
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Rep.  Bolling:  These  are  very  low-key  hearings.  The  last  time  I in- 
volved myself  in  hearings  they  took  five  years.  They  had  to  do  with 
growth  and  U.S.-Soviet  economic  comparisons.  All  I was  trying  to  do 
then  was  to  get  people  to  sort  of  agree  that,  whether  you  liked  it  or 
not,  the  Soviet  Union  could  do  things  when  they  decided  to,  as  Paul 
said  earlier.  The  increment  of  economic  growth  made  it  possible  for 
a society  to  do  more  than  if  they  didn’t  have  growth. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Obviously. 

Rep.  Bolling:  While  these  hearings  are  going  on  I will  vote  for 
any  bill  that  deals  with  any  urban  problems  — even  if  I think  it  is 
about  49  percent  faulty,  because  I think  the  problem  is  so  urgent.  I 
would  spend  a good  dollar,  and  waste  a dollar,  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing done.  I am  not  trying  to  stall  it.  This  is  the  classic  service  ap- 
proach. I am  in  no  hurry  toward  the  study,  because  I think  if  you 
hurry  with  an  idea  you  then  almost  insure  a perversion.  If  you  move 
too  fast,  you  come  to  conclusions  that  are  basically  expedient  and  not 
very  effective.  Now  that’s  the  kind  of  hearing  it  is. 

With  good  luck  and  my  kind  constituents,  I will  be  at  this  for  some 
years  — not  interfering  with  the  poverty  program  or  the  housing  pro- 
gram or  anybody  else’s  program. 


Helpfulness  of  Anthropologists 

Now  the  anthropologists  say  something  that  I think  is  pretty  keen. 
They  say  they  know  something  about  people,  and  they  say  they  know 
something  about  culture.  They  say  that  cultures  are  different,  and  I 
have  to  agree  that  cultures  are  different.  I would  like  to  find  out  why 
it  is  that  an  Englishman  in  a conversation  with  you  looks  at  you  dif- 
ferently than  I do.  It’s  true  — and  I think  it’s  important  to  know  why 
a Puerto  Rican  transplanted  from  Puerto  Rico  to  New  York  reacts 
differently  than  a WASP  or  a Negro  in  his  social  distance  and  use  of 
space,  and  I think  that  kind  of  thing  is  very,  very  important  to  put  in 
the  mix. 

I have  a luxury.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  my  sub- 
committee is  a part,  has  no  legislative  responsibility.  It  can  take  a 
large  view,  therefore.  It  has  a responsibility  to  tell  the  truth.  A legis- 
lative committee  has  to  work  in  terms  of  what  can  pass.  It’s  a very  im-  * 
portant  difference. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Will  you  be  publishing  stuff?  ' 

Rep.  Bolling:  Yes,  we  have  already  both  a compendium  and  the  i 
directory.  The  history  of  our  experience  on  U.S. -Soviet  economic  com- 
parisons is  that  our  staff  becomes  technical  and  then  we  get  this  abra- 
sive interaction  among  groups,  intellectual  community  groups,  insti- 
tutional groups,  and,  in  turn,  between  them  and  the  politicians. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Congressman,  we  also  have  a report  we  have  to  ^ 
make  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  We  can't  work  for  an  eternity  as  u 
you  can.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  What  specific  way  do  you  think  gov-  ■' 
ernment  policy  should  differ  because  of  the  larger  picture  all  over  \ 
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the  country  — the  Negroes  in  our  cities,  in  the  Southwest  the  Mex- 
ican-Americans,  in  New  York  and  perhaps  a few  other  cities,  the 
Puerto  Ricans?  What  are  the  specific  racial  and  cultural  differences 
which  in  your  judgment  require  different  treatment  — or  perhaps  you 
haven’t 

Rep.  Bolling:  I would  say  it’s  extraordinarily  important  for  this 
Commission  to  get  in  people  who  obviously  would  have  different  views 
and  who  would  be  able  to  say  pretty  clearly  what  they  thought. 
People  who  know  about  cultural  differences  and  attitudes  towards 
space,  use  of  space,  as  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Ricans.  The  groups  that 
have  been  part  of  the  great  migration  waves  of  modern  times.  I don’t 
have  the  answer  but  I know  for  sure  that  we  have  got  to  look  at  this 
and  look  at  their  attitudes.  Otherwise,  whatever  we  do  in  the  city  is 
going  to  be  a ghastly  mistake. 

Mr.  Douglas:  We  roughly  set  a standard,  I suppose,  that  a family 
ought  to  have  somewhere  between  900  or  1,000  square  feet  of  space 
with  separate  bedrooms  for  children  of  each  sex,  and  luith  a bath- 
room. Do  you  think  those  standards  would  be  diminished  because  of 
Negroes  coming  from  the  South? 

Rep.  Bolling:  That  isn’t  what  I am  saying.  I’m  just  going  to  plead 
ignorance.  I don’t  know.  I simply  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I think  in  this  connection  among  those  of  us  who 
have  thought  about  this  problem  over  the  years  and  have  a somewhat 
different  answer  from  yours,  there  are  a number  who  feel  in  a village 
kind  of  society  — or  we’ll  say  semi-village  society  — most  of  the  people, 
regardless  of  the  cultural  patterns  they  had  before,  tend  to  assimilate 
in  one  way  or  another  to  what  they  interpret  to  be  the  predominant 
cultural  pattern.  The  complaints  we  haxje  gotten  around  the  country, 
interestingly  enough,  from  residents  of  public  housing  projects  and 
other  publicly  consructed  projects,  were  that  they  were  not  enough 
like  the  main  stream.  They  were  criticizing  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  the  same  amenities  a?id  some  of  the  same  gimmicks  in  their 
housing  that  the  larger  group  in  society  has. 

This  suggests  another  whole  level  of  problems.  I mean,  are  you 
going  to  fix  permanently  into  the  city  a kind  of  entrapment  for  those 
in  old  patterns?  Or  do  you  plan  to  make  them  part  of  the  main 
stream?  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  talk  about. 

Rep.  Bolling:  I agree  with  that  and  1 think  that  is  an  utterly  valid 
position,  and  I don’t  know  the  answer.  The  thing  that  I know,  I know 
my  territory.  I come  from  a relatively  small  city,  most  of  which  I rep- 
resent. But  the  people  that  1 talk  to,  the  young  ones,  who  are  the  left 
wing  of  CORE  — which  is  the  most  radical  group  we  have  in  Kansas 
i City  as  far  as  I know  — tell  me  that  they  don’t  care  about  public  ac- 
commodations because  the  local  bar  was  more  convenient,  and  I am 
not  being  acid  about  that,  but  I think  I ought  to  be.  They  could  get 
to  a better  meal  over  here  but  they  couldn’t  care  less  about  open  hous- 
ing because  they  never  hope  to  be  in  that  housing.  Well,  I don’t  be- 
lieve that. 
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I think  we  ought  to  have  the  open  housing  just  as  a principle,  even 
though  it  has  no  effect.  I am  saying  that  open  housing  may  be  very 
important,  sort  of  as  a principle. 

1 will  raise  the  ante.  I am  willing  to  spend  $2  in  public  funds  for 
every  |1  that  you  spend.  1 couldn’t  care  less  about  the  expenditure  of 
money.  I think  we  could  spend  a vast  amount  and  not  even  touch  our 
capacity,  f think  what’s  going  on  in  the  Hill  today  is  insane.  I think 
we  have  a capacity  to  spend  two  and  three  times  as  much  money  as 
we  are  doing;  so  f’m  not  saying  anything.  But  I’m  desperately  worried 

about  our  inability  to  really  take  a look  and  see  what let  me  give 

you  an  example  of  what  is  offensive  to  me. 

My  wife  had  a conversation  the  other  day  with  a lady  who  cooks  for 
us.  She  is  a smart  woman  and  has  a very  strange  way  — with  no  edu- 
cation, no  background,  no  money,  but  a hell  of  a good  cook.  She  has 
an  instinct  for  flavor  that  all  of  us  would  envy,  and  I suspect  around 
here  there  are  some  people  like  me  who  are  amateur  cooks  and  I 
value  an  instinct  for  spices;  1 think  it’s  an  important  capacity  and  this 
lady  has  it.  But  the  point  here  is,  she  said  to  my  wife  yesterday,  and 
my  wife  was  telling  me  about  it  this  morning,  she  said,  “You  know, 

I think  the  black  Muslims  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  in  collusion. 
They  are  working  together.  All  they  want  to  do  is  get  my  money.  All 
they  want  to  do  is  take  something  away  from  me.  They  don’t  care 
about  me.  1 hey  never  do  anything  for  me.’’ 

I am  not  making  a racist  point  on  this,  I am  making  a point  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  have  to  look  at. 

Now  okay,  she  is  not  highly  educated  in  a formal  sense.  You  got  to 
look  where  we  are.  I hate  to  be  so  — what  am  I?  A conservative? 

Mr.  Black:  No,  truthful. 

Rep.  Bolling:  Truthful.  This  is  what  we  got  to  look  at.  1 see  a very 
easily  soluble  problem,  Paul,  a problem  that  can  be  solved  if  we  will 
apply  the  knowledge  that  we  are  beginning  to  have.  We  are  getting 
more  and  more  information  about  people  than  we  ever  had  before. 
We  are  now  getting  money  put  into  a study  of  human  beings.  We  are 
beginning  to  hnd  out  a little  bit  about  what  makes  them  tick.  But  as 
we  look  at  the  physical  surroundings  wt  have  to  look  at  the  people. 
That’s  all  I am  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  On  this  question  of  the  differences  of  cultures  and  so  i 
forth,  this  is  partly  a response  to  the  Senator’s  question.  There’s  one  i 
thmg  about  the  Puerto  Rican  culture  I think  has  been  pretty  well  • 
established.  There  have  been  studies  of  this  in  public  housing  in  t 
Puerto  Rico.  One  of  the  differences  is  the  importance  of  what  the  • 
sociologists  call  the  extended  family;  that  is,  more  than  the  husband  ) 
and  wife  and  children.  Any  Puerto  Rican  who  is  the  head  of  the  i 
house,  one  of  the  thijigs  that  he  insists  on,  to  mamtain  his  own  dignity  ' 
and  self-respect,  is  that  when  these  relatives  or  distant  relatives  of  his 
get  in  trouble  — without  a fob  or  ill  or  something  — they  can  come  to 
him  and  he  will  take  care  of  them.  So  they  run  into  trouble  in  Puerto 
Rico  because  of  their  occupancy  standards  in  public  housing  — because 
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this  is  constantly  happening,  yon  see  — and  they  are  overcrowded  and 
then  the  management  moves  against  the  overcrowding. 

Now  here  would  be  one  example  of  a difference  m culture  that 
ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  policy  of  management  of  housing,  whether 
it  happens  to  be  in  Puerto  Rico  or  New  York  or  some  other  place 
where  Puerto  Ricans  live.  The  thing  that  I think  Jeh  Johnson  was 
getting  at,  the  thing  I find  so  difficult  is  this  — and  I am  just  pleading 
ignorance  as  you  do,  sir  — it’s  one  thing  to  say  that  we  can  change 
the  management  practices  in  this  respect  for  Puerto  Ricans  or  that 
we  ought  to,  probably,  or  that  we  can  make  some  other  change  in  the 
type  of  services  that  are  made  available  in  education  or  what-not,  to 
meet  their  cultural  differences.  But,  when  you  get  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  physical  facilities,  where  are  you  going  to  build  houses  and 
schools  and  neighborhoods,  and  so  forth,  which  are  going  to  be  there 
for  50  or  100  years?  Then  the  question  is,  are  we  building  to  the  cur- 
rent standards  of  a subculture  and  expecting  people  50  years  from 
now  to  have  those  same  standards,  and  so  forth? 

Rep.  Bolling:  We  have  always  done  that  historically. 

Mr.  Ravitch:  That’s  right.. 

Rep.  Bolling:  But  there  is  no  reason  that  we  should,  because  we 
have  a capacity  to  build  for  a short  term  as  well  as  a long  term,  and 
I raised  that  point.  I mean  you  did  not  have  to  have  a piece  of  con- 
struction that  will  last  100  years.  You  can  build,  as  we  have  done 
inadvertently,  a short-range  slum.  We  just  finally  pulled  down  the  last 
short-range  government  slum,  not  housing,  but  temporary  office  build- 
ings here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Johnson:  / just  want  to  add  one  thing  to  that  — not  prolonging 
this  discussion,  which  has  been  very  interesting  — but  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  at  least  I view  is  there  are  apparently  too  few  prototypes 
anyway.  The  prototypes  that  we  have  now  are  being  built  as  an  accom- 
modation to  practicality  rather  than  to  any  kind  of  serious  study  as 
to  the  way  people  actually  live.  You  can  provide  so  many  units  and 
you  can  squeeze  a few  more  into  this  kind  of  a shape.  That’s  the  way 
it  is  going  on. 

I subscribe  to  some  of  the  anthropologists’  views  of  what  a home 
should  be,  rather  than  what  the  architects  traditionally  use.  I think  it’s 
fascinating  to  see  their  evaluation  of  what  a familly  life  can  be,  and 
each  individual  should  be  able  to  develop  his  fullest  potential  in 
some  kind  of  environment.  I am  fasci?iated  by  it.  But  I find  on  the 
practical  day-to-day  basis  when  you  work  or  design  houses  for  people, 
they  are  designing  an  image  that  may  be  totally  foreign  to  their  own 
needs  but  is  satisfying  to  them  because  it  represents  the  accepted  norm, 
it  represents  the  norm  of  the  larger  society,  whether  it  means  anything 
to  them  or  not.  This  is  something  that  people  do  who  have  complete 
free  will.  People  who  build  a house  that  costs  over  $100,000  are  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Dick,  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 
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How  to  govern  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Washington^  D,C,, 
where  problems  and  functions  cross  city,  county,  and  even  state 
boundaries,  was  discussed  in  the  final  session  of  the  Commission 
hearings.  Community  development  and  finance  were  empha- 
sized. Councils  of  governments — a fairly  recent  development — 
tvere  examined  for  what  they  are  doing  and  might  eventually 
accomplish  in  dealing  with  the  broad  spectrum  of  urban 
problems. 

GOVERNING  THE  METROPOLIS 

Mr.  Douglas:  This  is  the  final  session  of  the  hearings  we  have  been 
holding  throughout  the  Nation  and  in  Washington  on  urban  prob- 
lems. We  have  the  honor  of  having  a very  distinguished  architect  and 
citizen  as  our  chairman  for  these  Washington  meetings.  So  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  I am  going  to  thank  the  witnesses  this  afternoon 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  come  and  I will  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith,  who  is  a very  valuable  member  of 
our  Commission. 

Mrs.  Smith:  We  have  two  witnesses  this  afternoon:  Mr.  Hanson 
and  Mr.  Scheiber.  Mr.  Hanson  ^ will  speak  first.  He  is  President  of  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  and  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Administration  at  the  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hanson. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Hanson  also  is  a leader  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
movement.  He  really  furnished  us  with  the  ammunition  which  we  tried 
to  use  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses. 


STATEMENT  BY  ROYCE  HANSON 


Mr.  Hanson:  1 might  say  your  Chairman  remains  responsible  for 
the  solidification  of  that  victory  in  his  leadership  of  the  forces  in  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  so-called  Dirksen  Amendment  that  we  trust  now 
is  permanently  interred. 

I speak.  Madam  Chairman,  this  afternoon,  primarily  as  President 
of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  which  is  a non- 

^ Consultant,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  1965-66;  staff  mem- 
ber and  consultant.  Municipal  Manpower  Commission,  1961-62;  director.  National 
Capital  Area  Center  for  Education  in  Politics,  1963-64.  Member,  Montgomery 
County  Charter  Revision  Commission;  Board  of  Directors,  Potomac  Basin  Center; 
Board  of  Governors,  Montgomery  County  Citizens  Planning  Association.  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congress,  Maryland,  1964,  1966,  Author:  The  Political  Thicket  (New 
York:  Prentice  Hall,  1966)  ; other  books  and  articles. 


profit,  tax-exempt  community  service,  research,  and  educational  orga- 
nization. 

One  of  your  Commission  members.  Dr.  Woodbury,  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Washington  Center. 

This  metropolitan  area,  like  most  in  the  country,  is  not  organized 
to  respond  to  the  great  changes  which  Iiave  taken  place  in  its  physical 
conditions  and  its  population.  While  there  are  some  encouraging 
signs  in  its  development,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  grave  difficulties 
remain  in  organizing  the  financial  and  human  resources  in  this  area 
for  a concentrated  attack  on  its  problems.  I think  you  will  hear  from 
other  witnesses  here,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Scheiber,  something 
about  the  way  in  which  the  metropolis  is  currently  organized.  Conse- 
(juently,  I would  like  to  direct  most  of  my  testimony  to  some  of  the 
problems  of  intergovernmental  relations  in  the  area  and  as  they  affect 
such  problems  as  community  development  or  finance. 


Washington  Metro  Area:  A Political  Doughnut 

Like  many  other  metropolitan  areas  in  our  state,  ours  is  divided 
among  two  states  and  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia.  We  are 
unique,  however,  in  that  the  central  city  is  not  only  a federally  super- 
vised enclave  in  which  the  residents  do  not  vote  but,  to  a considerable 
extent,  this  renders  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  a political 
doughnut.  7'his  has  serious  repercussions  in  its  effect  on  our  ap- 
proaches to  metropolitan  problems,  inasmuch  as  the  central  city  is 
not  in  any  state.  We  may  hope  that  eventually  representation  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  and  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  eliminate  this  remaining  peculiarity.  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, it  is  a difference  of  no  small  consequence. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  the  national  capital,  there  is  a more 
direct  impact  by  the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies  in  the 
metropolitan  area  than  normally  occurs  in  other  urban  regions  of  the 
country.  There  is,  therefore,  a problem  of  Federal  impact  and  of  the 
interest  of  Federal  officials.  Secondly,  there  is  a great  opportunity  for 
demonstrating  what  can  be  done  by  a conscious  effort  to  develop  a 
Federal  policy  for  this  urban  region,  and  to  implement  that  policy 
through  a far  more  effective  coordination  of  many  Federal  programs. 

Before  going  any  further,  I should  like  to  say  that  by  “Federal  in- 
terests” I mean  the  interests  of  those  Federal  officials  who  have  the 
power  to  make  their  interests  effective.  This  is  a term  which  is  bandied 
about  very  much,  and  anytime  anybody  wants  to  do  something  with  or 
to  Washington  or  the  region,  it  is  justified  as  being  done  in  the  Federal 
interest,  f think  we  need  to  have  a much  more  hardheaded  idea  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  use  the  term. 

Roughly,  1 think  you  can  divide  “Federal  interest”  into  two  com- 
ponents, two  institutional  parts  — the  interest  of  the  Executive  Branch 
i of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  the  members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  committees,  and  occasionally  staff  members  on  congres- 
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sional  committees.  Once  they  have  the  power  to  do  what  they  want, 
that  becomes  de  facto  a Federal  interest,  so  they  emphasize  the  Federal 
interest  in  this  area. 

The  Washington  Center  has  just  published  a study,  which  became 
public  on  Monday  of  this  week,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Federal  In- 
terest 1 and  I should  like  to  send  to  each  of  the  Commission  members 
a copy  of  the  study  — just  general  background  on  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems here. 

‘‘The  Federal  Interest”  as  a Background  Problem 

The  Federal  interest  is  an  important  background  problem  to  any 
discussion  of  this  area. 

Federal  interests  currently  are  not  clearly  articulated  or  coordinated 
through  any  single  authoritative  process  or  procedure.  The  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  often  are  in  conhict  with  each  other.  One  cannot 
discuss  a problem  such  as  housing  without  recognizing  that  the  Fed- 
eral policies,  governed  by  a number  of  agencies,  have  profound  effect 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  metropolis  to  meet  this  problem.  Housing 
must  probably  be  considered,  I believe,  as  a metropolitan  issue.  The 
housing  market  works  in  metropolitan  terms. 

Financing  is  available,  for  the  most  part,  on  a metropolitan  basis 
through  the  private  lending  institutions.  Builders  and  developers  not 
infrequently  operate  in  several  jurisdictions,  and  a system  of  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  trades  is  not  isolated  by  individual  juris- 
dictions. Yet,  housing  policy,  to  the  extent  that  one  exists,  is  related 
primarily  to  individual  jurisdictions.  Public  housing  is  organized  on 
an  individual  jurisdictional  basis,  rather  than  on  a regional  basis. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  interests  in  housing  here  are  not  expressed 
through  any  single  Federal  agency  or  any  unified  Federal  policy. 

The  policies  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment could  be  far  better  coordinated,  for  example,  with  those  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  inasmuch  as  one  agency  may  fund 
one  kind  of  housing  effort  and  the  other,  another  kind.  Similarly,  the 
impact  of  various  programs  of  Federal  departments,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  on  housing,  are  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  have  yet  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  this  area.  Here  we 
speak  not  only  of  the  impact  of  transportation  programs  on  housing 
through  demolition,  but  also  of  the  policies  which  relate  housing  loca- 
tion and  employment  center  location.  And  there  is  no  housing  plan 
for  the  whole  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

There  are  various  pieces  of  public  housing  plans;  by  and  large 
zoning  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  housing  needs.  This 
is  an  extremely  slender  reed  on  which  to  lean,  especially  if  we  are 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  low-income  families,  particularly  those 
who  may  not  be  eligible  for  various  public  assistance  and  various  pub- 
lic housing  programs. 

^ In  Commissiion  files. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  Federal  agencies  operating  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  there  are  also  a niiniber  of  special  Federal  agencies  oper- 
ating in  this  area  alone.  All,  or  most  of  them,  liave  some  concern  with 
housing.  Among  these  are  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority, 
which  has  operated  solely  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  l)ut  inde- 
pendently of  its  government,  and  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
which  has  been  the  urban  renewal  authority  for  Washington,  also 
independent  of  the  local  government. ^ 

In  addition,  there  is  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
which  is  also  independent  of  the  local  government;  and  each  of  these, 
I might  add,  is  independent  of  each  other.  The  NCPC,  the  planning 
commission,  purports  to  perform  the  hybrid  function  of  reconciling 
local  and  Federal  interests  through  a system  of  representing  a certain 
number  — but  certainly  not  all  — of  the  Federal  agencies  that  are  in- 
volved in  housing  or  in  planning  or  in  development  or  in  transpor- 
tation. 

All  these  agencies,  which  have  some  particular  direct  involvement  in 
the  area,  at  the  same  time  representing  a group  of  citizens  chosen  by 
the  President,  are  supposed  to  represent  two  other  interests  in  the 
national  capital  — one,  the  local  interest  of  citizens;  and  two,  the  na- 
tional interests  of  citizens  in  the  development  of  a national  capital. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  organization  has  not  worked  as  well  as  spon- 
sors of  the  1950  legislation  predicted. 

Proposal  for  Office  of  National  Capital  Affairs 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  this  region,  however,  to  estab- 
lish what  could  become  a prototype  of  Federal  coordination  for  other 
areas.  In  the  study  of  Federal  interests  which  I mentioned  earlier,  I 
recommend  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  National  Capital  Affairs, 
operating  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

This  office  would  have  considerable  authority  through  the  use  of 
budget  discipline  and  oversight  of  all  Federal  grants  to  all  local  juris- 
dictions within  the  metropolitan  region  — power  to  coordinate  these 
grant  programs,  and  the  authority  to  develop  a President’s  program 
for  the  national  capital  area.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  such  an 
office  also  would  be  to  serve  as  a point  of  contact,  and  a regular  and 
consistent  point  of  contact  in  the  Federal  Government,  for  local  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  office  should  make  sure  that  the  impact  of  indi- 
vidual grant  programs  was  having  the  result  in  the  area  desired  by  the 
law  creating  the  grant  programs,  and  that  these  programs  were  ade- 
quately coordinated  with  local  planning  and  development  objectives. 
Such  an  office  could  exercise  the  planning  functions  now  exercised  by 
such  agencies  as  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  in  the 
location  of  Federal  installations  in  the  area,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  economic  leverage  existing  here  that  has  an  effect 

^ Some  modification  of  District  of  Columbia  government,  in  the  direction  of  con- 
solidated authority,  occurred  in  the  months  after  this  hearing. 
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upon  the  development  of  employment  centers  and,  consequently,  of 
many  other  kinds  of  area  activities. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Federal  Government  should  certainly 
encourage  the  better  coordination  of  local  programs  at  the  local  and 
metropolitan  level  — to  turn  to  another  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a complementary  responsibility  to  set  its 
own  house  in  order  in  order  to  provide  nationally,  and  in  each  urban 
region,  the  administrative  structure  necessary  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. In  spite  of  some  minor  experimentation  with  metropolitan  desk 
officers,  only  the  most  feeble  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

What  exists  in  the  Washington  area  I think  is  illustrative  — perhaps 
to  a slightly  greater  degree  — of  what  exists  in  many  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  country.  And  while  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  interagency  coordination,  we  are  far  from  having 
at  the  national  level  a domestic  counterpart  of  the  National  Security 
Gouncil  for  the  development  of  an  effective  urban  and  metropolitan 
policy  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


Usefulness  of  a Metropolitan  Development  Bank 

While  I would  rank  coordination  of  Federal  activities  in  the  area 
as  one  of  the  foremost  intergovernmental  problems  in  successfully 
meeting  the  challenges  of  growth  and  change  here,  I think  another 
area  which  also  involves  a new  approach  to  Federal  involvement 
should  be  attempted.  This  approach  would  suggest  a middle  ground 
between  the  proposals  for  block  grants  of  Federal  assistance  to  states 
or  cities,  and  the  current  conditional  grant  approach  which  permeates 
Federal  fiscal  relationships. 

One  of  the  most  severe  problems  that  this  or  any  other  area  faces 
is  that  the  priorities  demanded  by  the  availability  of  Federal  grant 
funds  do  not  match  the  priorities  of  the  city  or  the  metropolitan  area. 
For  example,  far  more  in  the  way  of  Federal  funds  may  be  available 
for  the  construction  of  highways  than  for  improving  programs  of  law 
enforcement  or  for  rapidly  upgrading  the  quality  of  inner  city  edu- 
cation. Yet,  law  enforcement,  public  safety,  and  the  improvement  of 
teaching,  may  be  the  highest  priorities  for  local  action  under  any 
rational  analysis  of  problems  and  resources.  Even  without  block 
grants,  much  more  could  be  done  with  the  existing  Federal  grants  or 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  money  which  is  now  available,  if  some 
mechanism  could  be  found  for  reallocating  these  funds  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  priority  system  of  the  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  to 
which  they  are  given. 

I would  suggest,  therefore,  consideration  by  your  Commission  of  the 
utility  of  a Metropolitan  Development  Bank  which  would  permit 
existing  grant  programs  to  be  pooled  for  use  by  a city,  or  preferably, 
with  financial  incentives  to  metropolitan  areas  in  accordance  with  a 
development  program  which  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  or  agencies. 


If  a municipality  could  bank  all  of  the  Federal  funds  to  which  it  is 
ordinarily  entitled,  and  draw  those  funds,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  grant  formulae,  hut  rather  in  accordance  with  a program  de- 
veloped to  meet  its  needs  and  apj)roved  hy  the  aj)j)ropriate  Federal 
authorities,  existing  revenues  could  he  far  more  closely  coordinated 
and  a more  effective  job  of  planning  and  development  done  in  each 
region  or  city  in  the  country. 

If  additional  incentives  were  provided  for  the  use  of  the  hank,  or 
metropolitan  approaches  to  metropolitan  [problems  were  undertaken, 
we  might  obtain  the  necessary  leverage  to  find  Federal  funds  far  more 
judiciously  spent  than  they  are  at  present. 

Now,  under  the  pain  of  budgetary  deficiencies,  cities  quite  fre- 
quently decide  to  match  those  Federal  programs  for  which  funds  are 
already  available,  rather  than  develop  a rational  allocation  of  their 
own  resources  based  upon  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  city  or 
region. 

We  will  within  the  next  few  years,  undoubtedly,  spend  several  bil- 
lions of  Federal  assistance  money  in  this  area,  but  probably  a very 
small  precentage  of  that  total  amount  of  Federal  assistance  will  be 
spent  on  what  most  observers  would  indicate  are  some  of  the  highest 
priority  problems  of  the  area. 

If  these  two  aspects  of  Federal  coordination  could  be  achieved,  we 
can  then  do  more  in  the  organization  of  regional  interests,  and  of  the 
local  governments  in  the  region,  to  handle  metropolitan  problems. 
Considerable  strides  in  this  direction  have  been  made  through  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments,  which  Mr.  Schei- 
ber represents  and  which  has  evolved  from  what  I think  could  have 
a few  years  ago  been  safely  called  a “metropolitan  marching  and 
chowder  society”  for  local  public  officials  into  a very  important  forum 
on  the  regional  level  for  debate  of  regional  matters  of  considerable 
consequence,  and  for  the  execution  of  a limited  number  of  urban 
programs. 

The  Council  of  Governments  has  been  greatly  assisted  in  its  devel- 
opment through  Section  701(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  which 
made  it  eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  and  through  the  enactment 
of  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966.  It  is  imperative  now  for  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments in  reviewing  local  grant  applications  under  Section  204,  to 
receive  strong  Federal  backing  for  this  particular  function. 

The  future  of  the  Council  would  also  be  greatly  enhanced,  I think, 
as  would  the  future  of  the  increasing  number  of  similar  councils 
throughout  the  country,  if  the  Federal  Government  would  tend  to 
favor  these  organizations  in  its  administration  of  Section  205  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act,  which  pro- 
vides incentive  grants  for  cooperation  among  local  governments  on  a 
metropolitan  basis  and  in  meeting  specihe  problems. 

Also,  for  the  future,  I would  argue  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Council  of  Governments  consolidate  authority  over  other  existing 
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metropolitan  programs,  such  as  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  which  currently  operates  under  an  interstate  com- 
pact commission. 


Move  toward  Political  Regionalism 

I am  hopeful.  Madam  Chairman,  that  we  are  getting  away  from 
what  I think  could  best  be  characterized  as  the  no-think  approach  to 
metropolitan  problems  which  is  to  define  a problem  and  immediately 
create  an  ad  hoc  special  purpose  district  to  handle  the  problem.  I 
believe  I can  see,  in  similar  things  occurring  around  the  country,  the 
end  of  an  era  of  what  might  be  called  service  regionalism  in  which  we 
assume  that  each  problem  is  distinguishable  from  every  other  problem 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  a separate  governmental  structure  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  no  one,  except  possibly  the  bond  companies,  for 
its  operation.  I think  we  are  now  approaching  a time  when  we  are 
entering  a period  of  political  regionalism  when  people  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  consequence  of  action  on  a regional  level  and  are 
demanding  some  form  of  method,  some  form  of  controlling  the 
agencies  created. 

The  Council  of  Governments,  it  seems  to  me,  provides  a most  use- 
ful mechanism  for  this  kind  of  popular  control  through  elected 
officials. 

With  Section  204  properly  employed,  and  with  the  possibility  of 
assistance  under  Section  205,  the  Council  of  Governments  can  become 
a most  important  political  mechanism  for  the  negotiation  among  local 
jurisdictions  for  the  handling  of  mutual  problems.  While  the  Coun- 
cil has  yet  to  make  more  than  tentative  steps  in  this  direction,  it  can 
do  much  in  the  held  of  housing  and  community  development.  It  can 
also  effect  considerable  savings  through  development  of  a regional 
system  of  hscal  planning,  particularly  in  the  held  of  capital  projects. 

Significance  of  New  Towns  for  Social  Planning 

There  are  a number  of  key  levers  for  community  development 
which  have  yet  to  be  exploited  in  this  area.  Among  these  are  the  new 
towns.  I understand  you  heard  from  Mr.  Simon  this  morning.  We  have 
three  new  towns  either  well  advanced,  in  the  planning  stage,  or  under 
construction  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  already.  I think  we 
can  anticipate  in  this  southern  end  of  the  megalopolis  an  increasing 
interest  among  developers  in  this  kind  of  development  pattern. 

The  region,  however,  is  yet  to  have  a policy  which  is  directed  toward 
acceleration  of  new  towns  as  an  alternative  to  suburban  sprawl.  The 
city  also  has  a superb  opportunity,  with  the  availability  of  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  site  to  develop  a new  town  in  town  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Harvey  Perloff  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  and  to 
provide  a social  planning  input  to  affect  the  physical  design  features 
of  the  new  community. 
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New  town  development,  wliether  done  in  the  sul)iirl)s  or  in  town, 
offers  an  opportunity  to  l)uild  eomnuinities  and  not  merely  housing. 
There  is  considerable  interest  in  this  approach  here.  It  will  demand 
lor  its  effectuation  some  sidrstantial  changes  in  Federal  policy;  in  the 
existing  revenue  systems  of  the  state,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
ability  to  hold  land  over  a period  of  time  prior  to  its  actual  develop- 
ment; and  in  the  planning  and  zoning  policies  of  the  individual  local 
governments. 

Currently,  the  revenue  systems  tend  to  be  too  rigid  to  handle  the 
problems  of  new  town  development  adecpiately.  The  new  town,  how- 
ever, provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  developer  to  pro- 
vide substantial  amounts  of  desegregated  low-income  housing  close 
to  employment  centers  by  permitting  him  to  offset  lower  profits  in  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  housing  with  higher  profits  in  the  other 
land  uses  allowed  him. 

The  second  problem  that  has  existed  within  this  area,  and  is  not 
common,  is  an  excessive  emphasis  on  zoning  as  a method  of  con- 
trolling urban  development  and  as  a means  of  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  housing.  Zoning  is  often  done  in  isolation  from  the  impact 
that  it  may  have  on  revenue  systems  and  on  other  governmental  pro- 
grams. The  use  of  zoning  in  this  area  needs  to  be  much  tempered,  I 
think,  with  a greater  emphasis  on  program  development  and  on 
revenue  policy  as  a means  of  securing  better  patterns  of  development, 
and  of  assisting  in  the  redevelopment  of  blighted  areas. 


Need  More  Responsive  Revenue,  Budget  Systems 

Finally,  for  this  metropolitan  area  and  for  others,  there  is  a need 
for  more  responsive  and  rigorous  revenue  and  budgetary  systems.  We 
may  hope  that  many  of  the  limitations  which  might  have  heretofore 
existed  in  local  revenue  flexibility  will  be  removed  in  Maryland  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention.’  I might  add,  however,  I am  not  at  all 
sanguine  about  that.  Similarly,  these  limitations  will  be  greatly  alle- 
viated in  Virginia  through  the  work  of  the  State’s  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Areas  in  the  Commonwealth. 

There  remains,  however,  a considerable  need  to  adopt  more  mod- 
ern practices  in  budgeting  in  all  the  jurisdictions,  and  to  develop 
what  might  be  called  a community,  or  a total,  budget  which  should 
permit  a coordinated  allocation  of  both  public  and  private  resources 
to  meet  critical  problems. 

In  this  way,  combined  public  and  private  revenues  going  into  such 
an  agency  as  the  Housing  Development  Corporation,  which  has  been 
designed  here  in  Washington  to  make  use  of  private  funds  and  add 
to  the  supply  of  low-income  housing,  might  be  more  adequately  fig- 
ured into  the  total  package  of  governmental  activity. 

Budgeting,  I am  suggesting,  should  be  more  strategic  in  its  orienta- 


^ Proposed  consitution  defeated  in  1968  voting. 
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tion,  designed  to  achieve  particular  objectives,  either  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  or  through  the  stimulation  of  private  activity. 

I would  conclude  with  much  the  same  point  on  which  I began  — 
that  some  impetus  from  your  Commission  could,  I believe,  encourage 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  because  of  its  national  visibility, 
to  become,  if  not  a “model”  for  the  Nation  in  coordinating  the  many 
tools  of  urban  development  to  produce  a better  and  more  democratic 
community,  at  least  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  a more  coordi- 
nated Federal  interest;  a much  more  sensitive  system  of  intergovern- 
mental financial  assistance;  a more  effective  and  strengthened  regional 
organization  of  individual  governments;  a metropolitan  development 
policy  based  on  development  of  new  communities  other  than  simply 
an  almost  laissez-faire  approach  to  housing;  and  a different  emphasis 
on  fiscal  and  social  programs  as  contrasted  with  the  more  static  con- 
cept of  zoning.  All  these  in  concert  could  provide  a much  more  livable 
and  much  more  socially  desirable  urban  environment. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  As  is  our  usual  custom,  we  will 
have  both  speakers  finish,  and  then  the  Commission  may  ask  ques- 
tions. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Walter  Scheiber,^  Executive  Director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments.  The  Coun- 
cil recently  was  honored  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  its  outstanding  contribution  in  the  field  of  inter- 
governmental relations. 

Mr.  Scheiber. 


STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  A.  SCHEIBER 

Mr.  Scheiber:  Senator  Douglas,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  members  of  the 
Commission:  I am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  talk  with  you  about  some  of  the  governmental  institutions 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  our  pressing  regional  problems,  and 
to  suggest  their  possible  relevance  for  other  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Development  of  Councils  of  Governments 

I’he  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments,  as  Dr. 
Hanson  suggests,  is  a voluntary  region-wide  organization  consisting  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  14  other  major  cities  and  counties 


‘ Experienced  in  fields  of  law,  business,  and  local  government.  Practicing  attorney, 
\ew  York  State  1947-54.  City  Manager,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rockville, 
Maryland,  1954-64.  Executive  vice-president,  Danac  Real  Estate  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, industrial  development  firm,  1964-66.  Director,  Washington  COG  since  January 
1966. 
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of  the  national  capital  region  comprising  both  the  Maryland  and  the 
Virginia  suburbs.  Its  voting  membership  consists  of  the  officials  who 
constitute  the  governing  bodies  of  these  15  local  governments,  as  well 
as  the  state  legislators  and  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
who  represent  this  area.  Through  its  15  participating  governments,  it 
is  responsible  to  the  21/2  million  people  who  reside  in  metropolitan 
Washington. 

The  Council,  which  recently  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary,  is  one 
of  approximately  75  such  regoinal  councils  of  local  officials  which  have 
been  created  in  metropolitan  areas,  large  and  small,  all  over  the 
United  States.  I will  leave  with  your  staff  a list  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  councils  are  located,  because  this  may  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

These  councils  have  come  into  being  since  the  early  1950’s  in  re- 
sponse to  a number  of  stimuli.  The  most  significant  of  these  is  the 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  local  government  officials  that  they 
no  longer  can  hope  to  live  in  isolation  ¥rom  one  another  and  yet  cope 
with  such  areawide  problems  as  air  pollution,  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion,  and  crime,  to  name  but  a few.  Dr.  Hanson 
mentioned  housing,  and  this,  too,  probably  falls  within  the  category 
of  regional  problems. 

A second  of  the  factors  which  has  led  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  councils  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  National  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress,  made  clear  over  a period  of  years  going  back  to 
1961,  to  encourage  the  local  governments  within  our  metropolitan 
areas  to  coordinate  public  facility  planning  and  programming. 

A third  factor  is  the  support  of  the  council  approach  by  the  major 
national  organizations  of  local  government  officials,  including  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties.  Primarily  as  a result  of 
these  three  factors,  the  number  of  voluntary  councils  of  locally  elected 
officials  has  increased  from  about  a dozen  in  1964,  when  Dr.  Hanson 
made  the  definitive  survey  of  councils  of  governments  to  the  present 
75,  with  some  80  more  in  various  stages  of  organization. 

No  two  councils  are  completely  alike  in  makeup  or  in  program.  But 
I think  ours  here  in  Washington  is  fairly  representative  of  the  more 
active  groups  throughout  the  country.  Its  interests  and  its  activities 
range  over  the  entire  spectrum  of  problems  which  confront  our  metro- 
politan areas  — from  environmental  health,  through  public  safety, 
transportation  and  land  use  to  problems  of  the  social  environment. 
It  also  serves  as  the  regional  planning  agency  for  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington and  it  is  responsible  for  the  comprehensive  long-range  trans- 
portation planning  program  which  is  required  in  all  metropolitan 
areas  as  a result  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962. 

The  Council  carries  on  these  activities  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  directors  which  consists  of  an  elected  representative  of  each 
of  its  participating  local  governments,  as  well  as  several  state  legis- 
lators, through  a permanent  staff  of  some  70  men  and  women  and 
I wi til- an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $1.5  million. 
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Some  30  percent  of  this  total  comes  from  its  local  governments,  10 
percent  from  state  government,  and  the  balance  of  60  percent  through 
a variety  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  T he  Federal  agencies  which  provide 
financial  support  to  the  Council  include  HUD,  HEW  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  with  the  bulk  of  it  from  HUD  under  a grant  made 
possible  by  Section  701(g)  of  the  1965  Housing  Act  to  which  Dr.  Han- 
son alluded. 

The  Council  arrives  at  policy  decisions  through  action  by  its  board 
of  directors  or  by  one  of  several  policy  committees  composed  of  local 
elected  officials.  These  decisions,  however,  are  advisory  only,  and  they 
are  not  binding  on  its  participating  governments.  Although  many  of 
them  have  been  unanimously  adopted  over  the  years  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments, this  has  been  the  result  of  consensus  rather  than  of  mandate 
or  coercion. 

In  this  respect,  the  Council’s  character  differs  strikingly  from  both 
the  so-called  metro  governments  such  as  in  Dade  County  (Miami),  and 
the  special-purpose  district  or  authority  which  was  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hanson  and  by  other  witnesses  this  morning.  Both  of  these  types  of 
regional  institutions  — one  directly  responsive  to  the  electorate  and 
one  relatively  independent  of  it  — are  vested  with  compulsory  powers 
through  which  they  are  enabled  to  implement  their  decisions  on 
policy  matters. 


Strengths,  Weaknesses  of  COGs 

As  a voluntary  association  of  governments  rather  than  a govern- 
ment itself,  our  organization  and  others  like  it,  must  rely  on  persua- 
sion and  on  the  achievement  of  consensus  as  a means  of  implementing 
its  decisions.  This  lack  of  authority  is  both  a strength  and  a weakness. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  assurance  to  prospective  member  govern- 
ments that  they  will  not  be  coerced  into  acting  against  what  they  may 
regard  as  their  best  interest,  and  therefore  as  an  incentive  to  join  the 
council.  And  this  has  been  one  of  the  factors  of  its  popularity  across 
the  country.  On  the  other,  however,  it  often  means  that  councils  are 
unable  to  act  effectively  in  areas  which  may  be  regarded  as  “contro- 
versial” or  that,  when  action  is  taken,  it  may  be  geared  to  what  is 
conceived  to  be  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

On  balance,  however,  the  fact  that  councils  are  voluntary  in  char- 
acter has  been  a major  factor  in  their  growth.  This  characteristic,  plus 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  created,  their  flexibility  of  form,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  built  on  existing  units  of  local  government  so 
they  don’t  put  anybody  out  of  work,  are  probably  the  primary  reasons 
that  we  can  identify  more  than  one  hundred  councils  of  governments 
in  various  stages  of  development  across  the  country,  as  compared  to 
only  four  so-called  metro  governments. 

I might  mention  that  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  does  have 
one  region-wide  special-purpose  authority  which  is  both  interesting 
and  important.  The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
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is  an  agency  created  by  interstate  compact  among  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
planning,  building,  and  operating  a rail  rapid  transit  system  to  serve 
our  region.  The  Authority  has  just  reached  tentative  agreement  on  a 
95-mile  system  which  will  eventually  serve  major  portions  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  it  is  scheduled  to  begin  construc- 
tion on  the  first  segment  of  its  core  system  within  the  District  next 
summer. 

The  Transit  Authority  is  engaged  in  a mission  which  will  literally 
remake  the  face  of  this  region.  In  addition,  however,  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  organization  from  a public  administrator’s  viewpoint.  Spe- 
cial-function agencies  have  been  criticized  over  the  past  few  years  on  a 
number  of  grounds.  Among  these  are  that  they  are  usually  governed 
by  lay  boards  which  are  isolated  from  and  unresponsive  to  the  elec- 
torate; that  they  too  often  become  special  interest  lobbies  on  behalf 
of  their  own  activities;  and  that  they  tend  to  foster  an  unbalanced 
use  of  the  community’s  available  resources,  drawing  off  funds  from 
other  worthy  but  less  well-organized  activities. 

The  Transit  Authority  was  set  up  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  as  many 
of  these  pitfalls  as  possible.  Unlike  most  interstate  compact  agencies, 
representation  on  the  Authority  emanates  from  the  local,  rather  than 
the  state  governments  of  the  region.  Each  major  local  government  ap- 
points representatives  to  a subregional  board  from  which  the  members 
of  the  Authority  are  in  turn  selected.  With  only  two  exceptions,  the 
members  of  the  subregional  boards  and  the  Authority  are  members 
of  local  governing  bodies.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  Authority 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  community,  which  I 
think  was  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  decision  about  the  kind 
of  system  to  be  built  and  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  built.  In  addi- 
tion it  makes  it  more  likely  that  decisions  about  the  rapid  rail  system 
will  be  made  in  the  context  of  the  community’s  overall  needs,  rather 
than  in  isolation  from  them. 

These  features  certainly  are  desirable  and  important.  But  few  po- 
litical scientists  and  few  public  administrators  would  suggest  that  the 
creation  of  a series  of  special-purpose  authorities  in  our  urban  areas 
would  provide  the  answers  to  our  metropolitan  dilemma,  which  this 
Commission  and  others  are  seeking.  Nor  would  many  argue  seriously 
that  the  voluntary  council  of  governments  as  we  now  know  it  is  a 
device  which  can  provide  the  ultimate  solution  to  our  metropolitan 
problems. 

What  they  would  say,  I think,  is  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
political  affairs,  the  council  of  governments  is  the  only  institution  yet 
identified  which  offers  significant  hope  of  enabling  us  to  begin  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  metropolitan  problems  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
politically  acceptable  to  a large  enough  segment  of  the  community  to 
deserve  the  interest  and  support  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments. 

They  would,  I think,  point  to  the  fact  that  councils  have  for  the 
first  time  opened  up  channels  of  systematic  communication  between 
the  central  city  and  its  suburbs,  something  desperately  needed;  to  the 
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improved  coordination  which  councils  have  brought  about  in  the 
attack  on  regional  problems;  and  to  the  fact  that  increasingly  coun- 
cils are  showing  their  desire  to  deal  with  the  tough  problems  which 
liave  brought  themselves  so  forcefully  to  our  attention  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Some  citizens  would  argue  that  this  is  not  enough.  And  it  is  true 
that  it  is  only  a beginning.  But,  we  would  all  agree,  it  is  none  too  soon 
to  begin. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much.  Now,  if  we  may  start  the  ques- 
tioning by  the  Commission.  Our  chairman  gets  the  hrst  question: 
Senator  Douglas. 


QUESTIONS  BY  COMMISION  MEMBERS 

Federal  Grants  and  Local  Priorities 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  I would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Hanson  a very  specific  question.  You  spoke  of  the  present  system 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  overstuffing  certain  local  projects  ivith  money 
and  underfnancing  other  projects.  I wonder  if  you  luould  be  specific 
and  mention  the  purposes  which  you  think  are  overfinanced  and  those 
which  you  think  are  underfinanced. 

Mr.  Hanson:  I think.  Senator,  there  probably  would  be  some  argu- 
ment if  I indicated  that  any  were  overfinanced.  I think  it  gets  to  a 
matter  of  priorities,  however,  within  a given  metropolitan  area,  within 
a certain  amount  of  money  that  may  be  available.  In  this  case,  for 
example,  a ready  existence  of  substantial  highway  funds  very  often 
means  that  in  developing  its  budget,  a local  government  which  has 
only  so  much  in  the  way  of  local  revenues  to  distribute  among  all  pro- 
grams may  decide  to  match  those  Federal  grants  which  are  most  gen- 
erous — either  in  the  total  amount  or  in  a matching  formula  — and  to 
put  off  until  some  other  time  local  activity  on  those  programs  which 
are  not  so  generously  matched. 

Mr.  Douglas:  What  would  those  be? 

Mr.  Hanson:  Well,  one  of  those  which  is  just  generally  being  rec- 
ognized in  Federal  grant  programs  at  all  is  the  general  field  of  law 
enforcement.  There  has,  until  a couple  of  years  ago,  been  no  real 
Federal  program  designed  to  work  in  this  particular  area.  Now  with 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  there  is  a small  amount  of 
money  available.  There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  amounts  of 
money  available  in  education  heretofore;  but  again,  it  might  very  well 
be  much  better  in  this  city,  and  in  a number  of  other  cities,  for  the 
local  government  subject  to  a development  plan  which  it  had  prepared 
with  assistance  and  technical  advice  from  state  and  Federal  agencies, 
to  be  able  to  re-allocate  the  money  that  would  be  available  to  it  under 
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specific  grant  programs  to  otlier  projects  of  more  pressing  priority  in 
that  community. 

I think  the  fallacy  of  the  present  Federal  grant  strmtiire  is  it  tends 
to  assume  a uniform  list  of  priorities  across  the  country,  rather  than 
recognize  the  differing  priorities  that  each  city  is  likely  to  have. 

Mr.  Douglas:  A x>ery  cogent  statement.  Now,  as  rue  all  knoxu,  there 
is  great  rivalry  betxveen  the  automobiles  and  a mass  transit  system. 
Automobile  forces  xvant  freexvays.  The  others  want  mass  transporta- 
tion, either  in  the  form  of  a trolley  system  xvhich  xve  once  had  and 
then  abandoned,  or  buses.  Do  I understand  that  this  transit  authority 
[the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority]^  has  poxoer  to 
determine  these  txvo  alternatives? 

Mr.  Hanson:  No,  the  Transit  Authority  does  not  have  the  [lower  to 
determine  between  the  two  alternatives.  There  were  some,  including 
the  former  director  of  the  predecessor  agency  of  the  Transit  Author- 
ity-then known  as  the  National  Capital  'Transportation  Agency  — 
who  felt  that  the  initial  law  establishing  the  transportation  agency  did 
give  the  power  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  planning  for  overall  trans- 
portation facilities.  But  it  has  been  determined,  as  least  in  fact  if  not 
in  law,  that  that  power  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Is  there  any  central  power  to  determine  betxveen  these 
two,  or  can  we  have  both  a local  system  of  freexvays  designed  primarily 
for  automobiles  or  a public  transit  system?  Or  is  the  freexvay  system 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  mass  transportation,  either  through  buses 
or  use  of  the  center  strip  between  the  roadways? 

Mr.  Hanson:  I think  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  adaptation 
of  both  present  roadways  and  newly  built  roadways.  What  is  needed 
here  is  a coordination  of  the  transit  planning  which  is  being  done,  as 
well  as  the  construction  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
and  the  highway  and  other  transportation  planning.  This  now  is 
being  done  on  a regional  basis  by  the  Council  of  Governments,  which 
has  consolidated  within  its  general  structure  a special  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  highway  planning  established  under  the  62  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

I think  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments has  been  at  least  to  relate  comprehensive  regional  land-use  plan- 
ning and  comprehensive  regional  transportation  planning.  But  transit 
is  still  outside  the  veil,  and  1 think  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Well,  planning  is  one  thing  and  execution  is  some- 
thing else.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  there  any  central  authority  over  the  con- 
struction of  freeways? 

Mr.  Hanson:  No.  The  construction  of  freeways  is  generally  done 
through  agreement,  but  the  separate  highway  agencies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  the  construction  agencies. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Suppose  the  highway  authority  xvants  to  run  through 
the  Negro  districts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  it  does,  and  this  xvill  involve  the  demolition  of  several 
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thousand  homes  of  Negroes  and  their  relocation.  Who  has  the  power 
to  pass  on  this? 

Mr.  Hanson:  This  would  be  decided  ultimately,  first,  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  approving  the  plan,  and  sec- 
ondly by  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  approving  the  pro- 
gram and  the  execution  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  they  be  able  to  check  the  national  highway 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Transportation? 

Mr.  Hanson:  Yes.  They  can  do  it  by  declining  to  match  the  money 
that  is  available. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Let  us  say  their  10  percent  share? 

Mr.  Hanson:  That  is  correct.  This  involves,  of  course,  some  con- 
siderable problems.  And  while  the  D.C.  highway  department,  I think, 
has  shown  a more  enlightened  attitude  on  this  matter  in  recent  years 
than  heretofore,  there  are  still  very  severe  problems  of  dislocation  and 
relocation  which  the  city  does  not  have  the  adequate  machinery  or 
finances  to  meet. 

Mr.  Douglas:  TJjat  we  all  knoiv.  It  was  originally  planned  to  run 
one  of  the  mass  highways  into  the  city  through  the  Cleveland  Park 
area,  which  was  checked  by  the  very  well-to-do  residents  of  that  area, 
and  I am  glad  they  did  check  it,  but  that  deflected  plans  over  into  the 
Negro  area. 

Mr.  Hanson:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Have  those  plans  been  approved? 

Mr.  Hanson:  Those  plans  have  yet  to  be I think  the  bureau- 

cratic word  is  “finalized.” 

Mr.  Douglas:  Many  of  us  are  i?iterested  in  a little  park  which 
would  be  cut  through  by  the  approach  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
and  this  is  believed  to  be  a finger  pointing  directly  into  the  core. 

Mr.  Hanson:  I know  the  park  well.  I used  to  live  adjacent  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Now  is  there  any  force  that  would  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  running  of  this  highway  up 
through  the  park? 

Mr.  Hanson:  The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  by  not 
yet  approving  it,  has  thus  far  prevented  its  construction.  It  is  now 
under  study  by  the  Department  of  Transportation,  which,  in  giving  a 
negative  report,  probably  can  practically  kill  it. 

Open  Occupancy  across  Local  Boundaries 

Mr.  Douglas:  Let  me  register  my  protest  of  attempts  to  destroy  that 
park.  One  other  question,  if  I may:  One  of  the  big  problems,  of 
course,  between  cities  and  suburbs  is  the  question  of  open  occupancy. 

Mr.  Hanson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Of  freedom  of  residence.  The  cities  gerierally  pro- 
vide for  freedom  of  residence;  the  suburbs  generally  do  not.  The 
Mayor  of  Milwaukee  has  taken  the  position,  and  I think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  cogency  in  what  he  says,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a city  to 


pass  an  open  housing  ordinance  if  the  suburbs  do  not,  became  it 
tends  to  cause  a great  many  white  residents  to  move  into  the  suburbs 
for  protection.  But  if  the  suburbs  will  do  it,  the  Mayor  says  — and  I 
think  he  is  sincere  in  this  — it  ivill  then  be  possible  for  Milwaukee  to 
do  it. 

Out  in  Montgomery  County,  of  which  you  are  a distinguished  citi- 
zen, they  have  adopted  a so-called  open  housing  ordinance. 

Mr.  Hanson:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Would  you  briefly  tell  us  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Hanson:  Yes.  This  is  a rather  comprehensive  ordinance.  It  goes 
beyond  the  Maryland  State  law,  which  covers  basically  only  new  hous- 
ing constructed  after  June  1,  I believe,  of  next  year  as  a convenience 
to  some  members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Montgomery  County  ordinance  covers  all  real  estate  transac- 
tions, including  the  sale  of  individual  homes,  unless  the  owner  gives 
specific  instructions  that  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  on  a desegregated 
basis. 

There  is  one  basic  controversial  element  in  it  which  probably  is  of 
very  little  practical  consequence;  that  is  a provision  that  after  the 
Negro  proportion  of  the  population  in  a community  (which  is  not 
defined)  reaches  a certain  percentage,  then  the  burden  of  proof  in 
discrimination  lies  on  the  complainant,  rather  than  on  the  defendant, 
in  an  open  occupancy  case.  I say  in  Montgomery  County  the  likeli- 
hood of  a practical  test  of  this  is  not  imminent;  and  if  tested.  I’m  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  of  any  practical  value,  inasmuch  as  I don’t  know 
how  you  would  define  the  area  in  which  the  quota  had  been  reached 
— whether  it  is  a block  or  several  blocks  or  a town  or  what. 

Now,  Prince  Georges  County  has  also  begun  to  take  action  in  this 
field,  and  while  no  binding  action  has  been  taken,  I understand  that 
the  City  Council  in  Alexandria  has  also  taken  at  least  a voluntary  ap- 
proach to  open  housing. 

I think  the  problem  that  exists  between  central  city  and  suburbs  on 
open  housing  — particularly  in  the  metropolitan  areas  that  cross  state 
lines,  such  as  this  one  does  — indicates  very  strongly  the  need  and  the 
utility  of  national  open  housing  legislation.  I think  beyond  that, 
however,  we  should  not  be  deluded  into  believing  that  the  enactment 
of  open  housing  legislation  by  or  in  the  suburbs  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  meet  the  immensely  severe  problem  of  desegregation  of  the 
housing  market.  I think  it  goes  far  beyond  legal  restraints  into  many 
practical  restraints,  particularly  in  the  information  systems  that  are 
available  and  in  the  financing  systems  that  are  available  for  low- 
income  housing. 

Our  Center  is  currently  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  develop  a 
strategy  for  meeting  the  low-income  desegregation  problem  as  a joint 
problem  in  the  area.  1 am  not  sure  where  we  will  come  out.  I am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  conclude  that  it  is  soluble. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mr.  Scheiber,  you  presented  in  a very  articulate  and 
effective  way  the  classic  and  still  up-to-date  rationale  for  councils  of 
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governments.  Yon  certainly  gave  ns  some  dramatic  evidences  of  their 
growth  and,  I thmk,  accnrately  described  why  they  are  growing. 

I have  a great  deal  of  skepticism  abont  the  utility  of  councils  of 
governments,  even  on  the  premise  that  they  are  better  than  nothing. 
Let  me  make  a comment  and  ask  yon  to  respond:  What  about  the 
notion  that  the  establishment  of  councils  of  governments  literally 
helps  solidify  the  status  quo  in  terms  of  the  governmental  units  in 
metropolitan  areas,  and  really  take  much  of  the  fire  and  spur  out  of 
the  efforts  to  produce  more  comprehensive  solutions  to  intergovern- 
mental coordination?  Do  they  reduce  things  to  an  old  sin  the  infidel 
used  to  be  accused  of  — attempting  to  prevent  anything  really  mean- 
ingful being  done. 

Mr.  Scheiber:  Well,  just  as  I have  given  the  classical  rationale  for 
councils  of  governments  you  have  given  the  classic  objection. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  That’s  exactly  right. 


COGs  as  Metropolitan  Mechanisms 

Mr.  Scheiber:  I think  my  response,  if  one  is  called  for,  is  that  the 
record  to  date  indicates  that  where  it  is  possible  to  achieve  more  than 
a council  of  governments,  this  has  been  achieved.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  Dade  County;  it  has  been  the  case  in  Davidson  County  — Nash- 
ville; it  has  been  the  case  recently  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  But  it  was 
not  the  case  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  this  last  winter  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  create  a metropolitan  government,  and  what  ultimately 
emerged  from  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  was  very  much  like  a 
council  of  governments. 

I tend  to  think  that  communities  being  what  they  are  and  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  people  who  are  interested  in  developing  a 
metropolitan  mechanism  will,  in  fact,  develop  the  one  which  is  as 
effective  as  they  can  make  it.  And  if  there  is  a council  of  governments, 
it  is  because  this  is  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  community  are  willing 
to  go.  I think  the  fact  that  we  have  75  councils  is  a very,  very  encour- 
aging thing.  I do  not  share  your  apprehension  that  councils  will  be 
used  to  block  progress.  Among  other  things,  I think  that  neither  the 
states  nor  the  Federal  Government  are  going  to  tolerate  the  long  con- 
tinued existence  of  councils  which  fail  to  act. 

Councils,  as  I said,  do  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  largess  and 
when  Federal  money  comes,  there  is  a Federal  interest  in  seeing 
progress.  It  has  been  the  case  in  our  area,  and  I am  sure  it  has  been 
the  case  in  many  others. 

I would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  supplement  Dr.  Hanson’s 
comments  on  a couple  of  scores  relating  to  questions  by  Senator 
Douglas. 

One  is,  that  there  may  be  a prototype  law  on  the  books  enacted  last 
year  by  the  Congress,  called  the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966.  In  that  law,  which  really 
is  a landmark  piece  of  legislation.  Congress  provided  that  whereas  in 


the  past  all  the  various  health  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  were  administered  on  a piecemeal  j)rogram- 
by-program  basis,  each  requiring  its  own  plan.  Beginning  this  }>ast 
July  1,  state  planning  agencies  are  encouraged  to  create  the  sort  of 
bank  of  which  Dr.  Hanson  spoke  with  respect  to  health  programs. 
They  are  permitted  to  come  up  with  a comprehensive  state  health 
plan  — in  fact,  encouraged  to  do  so  — which  they  feel  makes  the  best 
use  of  available  resources;  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  empowered  within  certain  constraints  to  make  grants 
not  in  isolation  from  each  other,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  the  state 
and  the  community  think  are  their  best  interests.  I think  this  might 
be  a piece  of  legislation  which  should  be  looked  at  by  your  Commis- 
sion as  a possible  prototype  of  other  kinds  of  legislation. 

Second  — and  this  is  a very  brief  comment  concerning  transit  and 
highway  planning  — our  organization  does  both  long-range  highway 
and  transit  planning,  and  we  are  required  to  develop  comprehensive 
transportation  plans  for  the  national  capital  region.  When  this  plan  is 
completed,  projects  which  are  consistent  with  it  will  be  eligible  for 
continued  funding  from  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Projects 
which  are  not  consistent  with  it  are  likely  to  run  into  difficulties. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  for  these  purposes  is  considered  a state,  will  have  a veto 
over  projects  simply  because  if  they  do  not  approve  the  proposed  plan 
and  do  not  put  up  the  local  matching  share  — whether  this  is  for 
transit  or  highways  — a system  will  not  be  built. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Mrs.  Smith,  part  of  that  time  belonged  to  Senator 
Douglas,  so  may  I have  another  question? 

Mrs.  Smith:  Yes,  you  may. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  I really  am  genuinely  interested  in  the  council  of 
governments.  The  one  being  cranked  up  in  Southern  California  was 
explained  to  me  in  sotne  detail  by  David  Baker  of  our  Commission. 
And  when  we  were  in  San  Francisco  this  summer  we  heard  about 
ABAG  [Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments]  and,  of  course,  looked 
at  it.  One  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  very  fascinating  is  that  coun- 
cils of  governments  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  participating  gov- 
ernmental unit.  As  you  pointed  out,  that  is  why  they  are  popular  and 
why  most  governmental  units  join  them.  Now,  you  practice  one-man 
one-votism  in  terms  of  governmental  units  — not  people,  typically.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Hanson:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scheiber:  Typically,  it  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  They  do  make  a concession  in  Southern  California. 
They  give  Los  Angeles  City  three  votes. 

Mr.  Scheiber:  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  amended  our  bylaws  — and  I 
suspect  more  and  more  councils  will  be  doing  the  same  thing  — to  pro- 
vide that  votes  by  our  membership  are  literally  on  the  basis  of  one- 
man  one-vote;  so  that  whereas  prior  to  this  amendment,  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  for  example,  had  perhaps  2 percent  of  the  total  vote  in  our 
general  assembly,  as  of  this  past  March  it  now  has  approximately  32 
percent  — which  conforms  to  its  proportion  of  our  region’s  population. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  This  perhaps  answers  the  question  I had.  You  see, 
ABAG  went  to  the  California  Legislature  to  seek  some  operational  au- 
thority. If  they  had  gotten  all  of  the  things  they  were  talking  about 
when  our  Commission  was  there  in  July,  they  would  have  a limited- 
purpose  metropolitan  government  for  an  11-county  metropolitan  area 
with  X number  of  municipalities.  They  did  get  a water  pollution  and 
Bay  shore  conseiuation  bill,  1 believe.  If  councils  of  governments  in 
fact  evolve  in  this  direction  and  acquire  functional  authority  on  a 
multipurpose  basis,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  some  veiy  fundamental  ques- 
tions are  raised  about  the  representative  system  if  they  do  not  also 
adjust  from  one  vote  per  governmental  unit  to  something  more  like 
the  system  realized  here  in  the  Washington  area.  Professor  Hanson, 
perhaps  you  know  more  about  this  than  I do.  I am  not  making  any 
attack  at  this  point.  I am  just  raising  what  I think  is  an  interesting 
problem. 

Mr.  Hanson:  I think  this  is  both  a most  interesting  and  important 
problem  in  the  evolution  of  councils  of  governments.  I would  first  say 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  councils  is  what  appears  to  be 
— at  least  among  a number  of  them  — the  capacity  to  evolve,  from  sort 
of  defensive  leagues  of  municipalities  and  counties  against  activity  by 
the  state  or  anybody  else  that  might  get  them  to  do  something,  into 
institutions  which  begin  to  have  a vested  interest  in  the  prerequisites 
of  local  governments  when  it  comes  to  handling  regional  problems. 

I think  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  developments  under  Section  701 
is  that  to  get  701  funds,  they  have  to  have  staffs.  And  once  staffs  have 
been  established,  the  natural  acquisitive  instincts  of  the  bureaucrat 
and  the  defensive  apparatus  of  politicians  attached  to  him  begin  to 
come  into  play,  and  as  new  programs  or  ideas  are  thought  up  for  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  council  of  governments  wants  to  get  its  hooks 
on  them  instead  of  letting  somebody  else  get  them.  In  fact,  this  is 
what  happened,  I think,  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Local  officials  be- 
gan to  see  that  their  power  was  actually  diminished,  not  by  letting  the 
council  of  which  they  were  members  take  action,  but  by  letting  special- 
purpose  authorities  of  which  they  were  not  members  undertake  the 
programs. 

So  for  the  short  term  I would  argue  that  our  choice  is  not  between 
councils  of  governments  and  general  regional  governments,  which  I 
also  tend  to  look  favorably  towards,  but  rather  between  councils  of 
governments  and  ad  hoc  approaches  through  special  districts.  In  metro- 
politan problems,  given  those  choices,  the  council  of  governments  is 
much  more  attractive. 

Now,  in  this  process  of  evolution,  I think  we  find  the  most  satisfac- 
tory aspect  of  the  council.  I am  not  all  sanguine  about  them.  Some 
of  the  councils  exist  in  form  now  under  the  impetus  of  Section  204, 
simply  as  a facade  for  the  purpose  of  channeling  Federal  grant  money 
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to  the  same  places  that  it  has  always  gone,  without  any  conceivable 
change  in  the  transfer.  But  1 think  as  they  develop,  this  also  will  be- 
gin to  change. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Ehrenkrantz. 

Mr.  Ehrenkrantz:  I think  I luill  pass. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Johnson? 


COG  Work  toward  Model  Codes 

Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  I would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Scheiber  if  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments 
is  doing  anything  about  some  of  the  practical  matters  of  creating  uni- 
formity in  building  codes  and  development  standards,  and  possibly 
even  taxation  policies? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  We  are,  Mr,  Johnson,  with  respect  to  the  first  mat- 
ters you  mentioned  — not  yet  with  respect  to  taxation  problems.  We 
have  a tradition  of  developing  model  codes  of  various  types.  We  have 
been  the  leader  in  air  pollution  control,  for  example,  and  have  devel- 
oped a model  code  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  which  may  well  become  the  standard  for  this  area.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  a model  building  code  which  will  probably  be 
regional  refinement  of  the  BOCA  and  several  other  codes. 

We  have  just  completed  the  draft  of  a model  subdivision  ordinance, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  drafting  a sedimentation  control  ordi- 
nance which  probably  will  be  among  the  first  in  the  Nation.  These  are 
being  done  with  the  full  support  of  our  membership,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  we  will  have  a pretty  substantial  percentage  of  adoption. 

Some  of  the  other  areas,  such  as  the  area  of  social  problems  are  the 
tough  ones.  The  area  of  physical  development  is  among  the  easier 
ones.  I would  say  in  the  area  of  physical  development,  we  have  a 
pretty  good  record,  whereas  in  the  area  of  social  problems  we  are  just 
getting  started. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I thank  you  very  much.  I think  the  Commission 
would  be  very  interested  in  what  you  are  proposing  in  terms  of  area- 
wide standards  for  development. 

Mr.  Scheiber:  I will  be  happy  to  make  copies  available  to  members 
of  the  Commission  staff. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Woodbury? 

PooKng  of  Federal  Grants 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Mr.  Hanson,  I wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  1 
have  the  correct  understanding  of  your  proposal  for  pooling.  This 
would  mean  that  a city  could  go  to  the  state  or  Federal  Government 
and  get  contracts  or  grants  for  housing,  hospitals,  renewal  — whatever 
— dump  them  in  to  a pool,  and  then  decide  how  much  it  was  going 
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to  use  jor  housing,  renewal,  or  hospitals,  air  pollution,  or  whatever? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hanson:  This  is  basically  correct,  but  not  after  the  fact.  This 
would  be  based  upon  a comprehensive  development  plan  which  would 
be  developed,  I would  assume,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  approved  through  some  appropriate  clearing  mechanism  at 
the  Federal  level,  so  that  in  general,  the  standards  and  objectives  of 
Federal  programs  could  be  met  to  the  extent  possible  under  the  ap- 
proved plan. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  But  still  there  could  be  a difference  between  the 
amount  of  funds  used,  let  us  say,  for  public  housing  in  actual  fact, 
against  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for  their  purpose? 

Mr.  Hanson:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Do  you  think  this  really  has  much  chance  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hanson:  My  guess  would  be  that  in  this  Congress,  the  chances 
would  not  be  high.  I think,  however,  that  we  have  an  important  prob- 
lem of  educating  our  future  congresses  about  the  financial  and  orga- 
nizational consequences  of  the  existing  pattern  of  grant  programs.  I 
had  a conversation  with  an  official  in  charge  of  our  grant  programs  not 
too  long  ago  who  told  me  that  he  didn’t  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  attempt  to  influence  the  organizational  structure  of 
local  government,  to  which  I responded  that  he  was  about  forty  years 
too  late  in  thinking  about  this,  because  the  way  the  grant  programs  are 
structured  does  really  directly  affect  the  organizational  system. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Of  course  it  does.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
what  seemed  to  you  the  relative  merits  of  your  development  bank 
proposal,  and  expansion  of  the  rationale  of  the  Model  Cities  Program? 

Mr.  Hanson:  I think  it  could  be  conceived  of  as  an  extension  of  the 
Demostration  Cities  approach.  It  would  be  more  in  terms  of  city-wide 
programs,  rather  than  the  use  of  a particular  area  — normally  about 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  a city  involved  in  such  a program. 

I think  that  our  very  difficult  problems  in  developing  a good  Dem- 
onstration Cities  proposal  may  arise  because  of  the  tendency  toward 
geographical  and  jurisdictional  isolation  in  the  use  of  money,  which 
might  very  well  need  to  be  spread  on  a much  broader  basis. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  But  the  Demonstration  Cities  program,  as  a per- 
centage grant,  is  essentially  a block  grant,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Hanson:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  And  if  this  could  be  applied  to  ajiywhere  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a city,  rather  than  being  limited  to  some  designated 
slum  area,  that  is  luhat  you  propose? 

Mr.  Hanson:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  despite  the  difficulties 
the  Demonstration  Cities  idea  has  had  in  the  Congress  — to  date,  very 
substantial  — it  might  be  more  of  a wedge  for  the  general  grant  block 
principle  than  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hanson:  It  seems  to  be. 
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widening  of  COG  Interests 


Mr.  Woodbury:  Mr.  Scheiber,  you  spoke  about  the  Washington 
Council  coming  to  grips  with  the  more  difficult  problems  as  it  went 
along,  taking  you  out  of  the  category  of  a philosophical  or  marching 
and  chowder  society.  Without  doubting  your  judgment  about  that  at 
all,  could  you  give  us  some  illustrations,  say,  of  the  kinds  of  subjects 
that  were  taken  up  by  your  Council,  let  us  say  from  1957  to  ’59  — the 
first  years  — as  against  the  kind  of  things  you  discussed  in  the  last  two, 
and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  action  that  was  taken? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  I was  not  associated  with  the  Council  during  its  early 
years. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  / forgot  about  that. 

Mr.  Scheiber:  But  I know  by  reading  the  history  books  that  the  dis- 
cussions were  conhned  largely  to  matters  of  the  physical  environment, 
in  which  there  could  be  substantial  agreement,  and  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic safety,  on  which  there  could  also  be  a general  consensus.  There  were 
several  achievements  in  this  area.  One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Council  in  its  early  years,  when  it  was  quite  a fragile  reed,  was  to 
achieve  a consensus  with  respect  to  the  Dulles  [Airport]  interceptor 
sewer,  a large  regional  facility  which,  as  a result  of  the  Council’s  ef- 
forts, was  opened  up  to  local  government,  thus  avoiding  the  need  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  along  the  river.  This  single  act,  which  perhaps 
was  the  Council’s  most  significant  act  during  the  earlier  years,  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  pollution  of  the  river  has  been  reversed 
and  its  condition  is  beginning  to  improve.  We  now  have  what  is 
called  a non-effluent  policy  with  respect  to  the  Potomac  River  above 
the  Little  Falls  water  intake. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  our  interests  have  ranged  much  more 
broadly.  We  have  not  neglected  the  problems  of  physical  environment. 
We  are  still  very  much  concerned  with  the  river  — which  is  our  major 
natural  resource  — with  transportation  matters,  with  air  pollution,  and 
similar  problems. 

We  also  are  getting  into  the  sphere  of  the  economics  of  the  region. 
In  addition,  however,  and  specifically  within  the  last  couple  of  years, 
we  are  moving  into  what  I have  called  the  tough  areas  in  a number 
of  ways.  In  the  field  of  jobs,  which  is  a crucial  one  in  every  urban 
area,  we  are  one  of  the  co-sponsors  and  primary  supports  of  the  area’s 
Job  Council,  whose  objective  is  to  identify  jobs  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area,  to  identify  those  in  the  suburbs  which  can  be  filled  by 
persons  of  given  skills  now  in  the  central  city,  to  improve  the  skills 
of  those  people  and  upgrade  them,  and  generally  to  look  at  the  job 
market  from  a metropolitan,  rather  than  a local  viewpoint. 

We  are  also  about  to  embark  on  a job-training  program  in  local  gov- 
ernment with  Dr.  Hanson’s  institution.  We  are  just  getting  to  work  on 
a comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  plan  which  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  facilities  and  programs  for  people  with  physical  handi- 
caps, people  who  are  ex-convicts,  people  who  are  underemployed  by 
virtue  of  training,  even  people  who  have  been  alcoholics.  This  will 


be  relatively  comprehensive,  and  it  will  deal  with  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a whole. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  completing  a metropolitan  housing  study, 
which  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  and  which  will  identify  the  condi- 
tion of  the  housing  market  generally,  and  presumably  will  point  to 
some  of  the  deficiencies  and  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  face  on  a 
metropolitan  basis.  These  are  some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
dealing  in  a specific  fashion. 

Mr.  Woodbury:  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Black? 

Mr.  Black:  / would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Scheiber  a question.  Assuming, 
as  John  DeGrove  and  I do,  both  being  from  Florida  — I want  to  stay 
in  good  with  the  Miami  Herald  — assuming  that  the  metropolitan  or 
the  metro  system  is  a summa  bona,  let’s  say,  or  the  ideal,  what  are  the 
practical  alternatives  to  councils  in  multistate  places,  a metro  district 
like  you  have  here? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  I think  Dr.  Hanson  has  indicated  that  the  only  realis- 
tic alternative  is  in  a series  of  single-function  authorities,  each  carry- 
ing on  its  activities  in  a somewhat  anarchic  fashion.  Both  Dr.  Hanson 
and  I feel  that  realistically,  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  common 
sense  and  good  political  science,  there  is  no  effective  alternative  in 
multistate  areas  to  the  council  of  governments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Black:  You  don’t  feel  that  as  a practical  matter  you  could  have 
a Metro  Dade  County  kind  of  thing  because  of  the  multistate  nature 
of  the  metro  district? 

Mr.  Hanson:  I think  it  is  extremely  dubious.  We  are  making  prog- 
ress in  both  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  improving  our  regional  systems. 
We  have  before  us  now  at  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention  a 
proposal  which  I am  optimistic  will  be  adopted  by  the  Convention, 
which  would  permit  the  formation  of  representative  regional  govern- 
ments within  the  State  of  Maryland.  I think  that  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Metropolitan  Areas  is  going  to  come  out  with  some  very 
strong  recommendations  leading  toward  better  regional  systems.  But 
to  combine  the  Virginia  regional  system,  the  Maryland  regional  sys- 
tem, and  the  District  of  Columbia  — at  least  for  the  short  term  — 
probably  presents  almost  insurmountable  problems,  unless  we  work 
through  an  evolutionary  approach  in  the  Council  of  Governments. 
And  as  the  Council  takes  on  additional  funtions  — as  it  is  now  get- 
ting into  the  field  of  solid  waste  management  and  as  it  gets  into  the 
field  of  air  pollution  management  — I think  the  common  sense  of  it 
will  lead  toward  a consolidation  of  these  agencies  into  a single  political 
umbrella.  This  is  the  way  in  which  1 would  see  it  evolving,  rather  than 
a de  novo  exercise  in  logic. 

Mr.  Black:  Mr.  Scheiber,  in  refereiice  to  this  Council,  would  you 
say  it  gives  advice  only?  Do  I understand  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  7 he  Council  is  in  essence  a forum  in  which  differ- 
ences can  be  explored,  a means  of  achieving  consensus  among  local  gov- 
ernments, a spokesman  for  the  local  governments,  and  also  the  regional 
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planning  agency  for  this  area.  This  last  has  significance  because  recent 
Federal  statutes  have  vested  in  regional  planning  groups  — whether 
they  are  councils  of  governments  or  not  — the  responsibility  for  advis- 
ing the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  efficacy  of  grant  applications  in 
some  36  Federal  grant  programs;  in  a good  many  instances,  unless  you 
get  an  affirmative  advice  from  the  council,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
tough  time  getting  grants.  One  example  that  comes  to  mind  is  the 
open  space  program  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. At  the  present  time  there  is  $1  available  for  each  $6  worth  of 
applications.  In  situations  like  this,  the  Council,  as  the  regional  plan- 
ning entity,  will  have  a significant  influence  on  the  way  the  region 
develops. 

Mr.  Black:  I notice  you  keep  using  the  word  consensus.  Do  you  take 
votes  at  these  meetings  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  ever  have  splits  between  the  various  localities? 
How  many  people  do  you  have  from  Alexandria,  for  example? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  We  do  have  splits.  Alexandria  has  one  representative 
on  our  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Black:  What  about  the  District  of  Columbia?  I believe  you 
said  now  they  have  32  percent? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  Yes,  in  our  membership,  they  do.  We  may  explore 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  — since  it  has  a new  government  — what 
its  representation  will  be  in  terms  of  its  City  Council.  Under  the  com- 
missioner system,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
sat  on  our  board  of  directors.  With  respect  to  split  votes,  we  had  a 
split  vote  on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  to  which  the  Senator  alluded, 
and  we  do  take  positions,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  our  governments 
or  more  may  be  somewhat  unhappy  with  the  results. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a consensus  that  the  majority 
rules?  For  example,  if  the  representative  of  Alexandria  should  lose, 
does  he  sometimes  go  back  and  recommend  to  his  government  in  Alex- 
andria that  they  adopt  your  position? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  That’s  a tough  one.  Normally,  the  spokesman  for  a 
given  local  government  is  presenting  a position  which  is  fairly  well 
defined  insofar  as  his  city  or  county  is  concerned.  I would  say  that  we 
have  not  frequently  been  able  to  persuade  people  who  came  to  meet- 
ings with  a predisposition,  one  way  or  another,  that  they  should 
change  their  minds. 

Mr.  Black:  Thank  you  sir. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Mr.  Feinberg? 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Most  of  the  questions  1 contemplated  have  already 
been  propounded  by  my  fellow  members  of  the  Commission.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  that  intrigues  me  somewhat.  That  is  the  course  the 
Council  of  Governments  is  taking  in  respect  to  — and  I know  this  is 
some  time  along  in  the  future,  probably  — the  area  of  zoning,  and  the 
physical  development,  and  to  the  taxation  aspects  of  the  respective 
communities.  Do  you  contemplate  that  you  will  eventually  reach  the 
ultimates  in  that? 
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Potential  of  COGs  in  Capital  Budgeting 

Mr.  Hanson:  Mr.  Scheiber  is  pointing  at  me.  I won’t  speculate  on 
why.  I think  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  in  the  foreseeable  future  for 
the  Council  to  get  into  the  field  of  zoning.  On  the  other  hand,  I think 
if  the  Council  does  get  into  the  field  that  I think  is  open  to  it  — capi- 
tal improvements  budgeting  and  coordination  of  capital  improvements 
budgeting  — it  may  have  a far  more  profound  impact  on  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  region  than  it  will  if  it  deals  with  zoning.  As  I 
suggested  in  my  intial  remarks,  I think  we  have  relied  far  too  heavily, 
in  this  area  as  in  many,  on  zoning  as  the  device  for  controlling  devel- 
opment. I recently  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Plan 
Implementation  in  Montgomery  County.  And  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion there  that  we  should  use  capital  improvements  programming; 
we  should  use  social  programming;  we  should  use  our  revenue  and 
fiscal  policy  as  a means  of  giving  incentives  to  and  encouraging  pri- 
vate developers  who,  after  all,  are  going  to  build  the  greater  percent- 
age of  the  houses  that  are  constructed  in  this  area,  to  build  in  certain 
areas,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  use  zoning  as  a device  to  prevent  un- 
satisfactory building  in  other  areas.  So  I think  that  the  Council  prob- 
ably will  not,  and  perhaps  should  not,  get  into  the  field  of  zoning 
within  local  areas  — with  the  possible  exception  of  areas  of  great  re- 
gional importance,  such  as  the  Palisades  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  shores  and  certain  conservation  areas  and  open  space 
areas  that  must  be  preserved,  which  also  can  probably  be  better  pre- 
served by  the  reservation  of  development  rights  or  purchase  in  fee 
simple  than  by  zoning. 

Its  impact  on  development  will  have  to  take  action  through  positive 
rather  than  negative  means  such  as  zoning. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  In  the  field  of  education,  is  there  any  prospect,  any 
probability  or  possibility  — by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a multi- 
state Council  of  Governments,  as  I understand  — of  coming  to  some 
common  denominator  as  far  as  educational  systems  is  concerned,  to 
avoid  duplication,  from  an  economic  standpoint? 

Mr.  Scheiber:  I would  say  that  it  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture that  our  Council  would  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  this  kind  of 
a problem.  But  there  are  a number  of  new  councils  in  existence,  one 
of  which  is  in  Detroit  and  one  of  which  is  Mayor  Vandergriff’s  coun- 
cil in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  which  are  dealing  with  educational 
problems.  While  they  are  not  in  multistate  areas,  they  are  in  multi- 
jurisdictional  areas  insofar  as  the  core  cities  and  the  counties  are 
concerned  and  they  may  well  be  able  to  deal  with  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  a relatively  effective  fashion. 

Mr.  Feinberg:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I would  like  myself  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
up  your  afternoon.  You  have  both  been  very  helpful  and  I would  like 
our  chairman  to  thank  you  all. 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  I would  like  to  reinforce  that,  if  I may.  We  are 
most  grateful. 
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PUBLIC  WITNESS 


Mrs.  Smith:  Now  if  anyone  else  wishes  to  testify,  please  come  for- 
ward. I have  only  one  name  held  over  from  this  morning  — Mr.  Hol- 
lander — but  I haven’t  see  him.  Oh,  is  he  here?  Mr.  Hollander. 

Mr.  DeGrove:  While  Mr,  Hollander  is  coming  forivard,  I have  to 
say  that  I would  have  to  disassociate  myself  in  part  from  Hugo's 
remarks  about  Metropolitan  Dade  County,  because  I think  it  has  some 
very  serious  deficiencies. 


Mr.  Hollander:  Maintaining  Integration 


Mr.  Hollander:  Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission: 
I am  Edward  S.  Hollander,  the  Executive  Director  of  Neighbors,  Inc., 
and  I am  here  today  representing  Neighbors,  Inc. 

Neighbors,  Inc.  is  a nonprofit,  civic  association  serving  the  residents 
of  upper  northwest  Washington,  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  Neigh- 
bors’ area  is  bounded  by  Ingraham  Street,  N.W.,  on  the  south.  Rock 
Creek  Park  on  the  west,  the  D.C.-Maryland  boundary  on  the  north,  and 
the  B&O  Railroad  tracks  on  the  east.  The  four  neighborhoods  in  this 
area  are  Brightwood,  Manor  Park,  Takoma  (D.C.)  and  Shepherd  Park. 
The  area  is  composed  of  250  blocks,  with  about  40,000  residents.  The 
purpose  of  Neighbors,  Inc.  is  to  maintain  these  neighborhoods  as  at- 
tractive and  integrated  residential  areas. 

The  events  which  brought  Neighbors  into  existence  in  1958  are,  I 
believe,  a familiar  story  to  all  of  you.  A pleasant,  residential  commu- 
nity, all  white,  of  medium-age  homes  faced  its  first  Negro  residents. 
The  traditional  pattern  in  such  a situation  is  that  the  whites  succumb 
to  their  prejudices,  sometimes  under  the  guise  of  economic  fears;  they 
panic,  sell  their  homes  and  flee  the  area  — usually  to  the  suburbs. 
The  real  estate  industry  usually  aids  the  process  by  showing  its  worst 
side;  whites  are  offered  low  prices,  “quick  sale,  all  cash,’’  for  their 
homes.  Block-busting  and  other  reprehensible  tactics  are  also  used. 
Neighborhoods  are  rarely  prepared  for  such  a situation;  a form  of 
social  chaos  develops,  and  virtually  overnight  the  area  changes  from 
all-white  to  all-Negro. 

The  residents  of  the  Neighbors,  Inc.,  area  were  not  prepared  for  this 
situation,  but  neither  were  they  willing  to  allow  it  to  happen.  A sig- 
nificant number  of  whites  were  courageous  and  idealistic  enough  — 
and  also  sensible  enough  — to  desire  an  integrated  area.  And  they  had 
faith  in  the  simple  logic  that  if  many  of  the  whites  refused  to  panic 
and  flee,  the  area  would  not  become  an  all-Negro  one,  and,  in  fact, 
could  be  integrated.  They  formed  Neighbors,  Inc.  and  began  to  con- 
vince their  neighbors  — an  effort  which  was  not  always  successful,  v/ith 
confrontations  not  always  pleasant.  They  also  started  a campaign 
against  the  unscrupulous  real  estate  practices  and  were  successful  in 
putting  a stop  to  them. 
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Today,  nearly  10  years  later,  the  Neighbors,  Inc.  area  is  a pleasant, 
integrated  neighborhood.  I should  not  give  the  impression  that  we 
have  been  completely  successful;  we  haven’t  been.  However,  I think 
far  more  has  been  accomplished  than  many  thought  possible  10  years 
ago.  Still,  we  face  a number  of  problems  today. 

That  the  area  will  continue  to  be  an  integrated  one  is  decidedly 
uncertain.  The  degree  of  integration  in  the  schools  and  the  quality  of 
education  are  not  nearly  what  we  would  like  to  achieve,  although  we 
believe  both  are  better  than  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  And  we  have  a 
full  measure  of  the  problems  shared  by  all  of  the  major  metropolitan 
centers,  such  as  inadequate  city  services,  inadequate  recreation  facili- 
ties and  youth  opportunities,  plus  juvenile  delinquency,  poor  property 
maintenance,  zoning  enforcement,  and  so  forth.  Our  members, 
grouped  into  various  committees,  are  actively  working  on  all  these 
problems. 

Our  major,  ongoing  problem  is  maintaining  the  area  as  a inte- 
grated one.  To  do  that,  obviously,  requires  that  we  have  significant 
numbers  of  both  races.  Unfortunately,  the  real  estate  industry  appears 
to  have  written  the  area  off  as  “for  Negroes”  — and  whites  are  rarely 
shown  homes  here. 

In  fact,  on  several  occasions  when  white  families  have  asked  to  see 
houses  in  this  area,  the  real  estate  salesmen  have  used  tactics  so  dis- 
couraging that  one  would  expect  Stokely  Carmichael  wanted  a house 
next  to  the  Governor  of  Mississippi.  We  have  had  reported  to  us  acutal 
instances  of  whites  being  told  “Oh,  you  don’t  want  to  live  there."  An- 
other time  a salesman  grudgingly  drove  a white  housewife  to  a home 
in  our  area  but  refused  to  get  out  of  the  car  with  her,  suggesting,  “If 
you  go  and  knock  on  the  door  maybe  you  can  find  out  the  price.” 

We  have  been  forced,  then,  to  attract  whites  to  the  area  ourselves. 
We  do  this  by  a variety  of  methods  — our  annual  Art  and  Book  Festi- 
val, a winter  Arts  and  Crafts  sale,  and  our  House  and  Garden  Tour, 
the  most  recent  one  held  just  two  weeks  ago.  We  also  advertise  the 
area  in  various  publications  and  operate  a free  Housing  Information 
Service  to  provide  information,  particularly  to  white  homeseekers, 
about  available  housing  in  the  area. 

Many  of  the  so-called  “natural  forces”  of  the  real  estate  and  housing 
industries  are  really  quite  unnatural  forces,  affected  strongly  by  racial 
fears  and  prejudices.  They  work  very  forcefully  against  the  survival 
of  integrated  neighborhoods. 

If  our  society’s  answer  to  the  squalor  of  the  slums  is  for  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  to  have  equal  but  separate,  housing,  with 
the  segregated  schools  that  go  along  with  it,  then  Neighbors,  Inc.’s  ac- 
tivities and  purposes  are  irrelevant.  But  I believe  that  to  have  a 
healthy  and  a just  society,  we  must  have  an  integrated  society.  And  I 
believe  that  to  achieve  this  goal,  programs  and  planning  which  are 
affirmatively  color  conscious  are  required  by  all  levels  of  government. 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  does  not  support  quotas  or  totally  artificial  integra- 
tion, but  as  a society  we  must  begin  to  encourage  and  allow  truly  inte- 
grated neighborhoods  to  survive  and  develop.  We  cannot  properly 
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deal  with  our  “heritage”  of  urban  decay  and  racial  discrimination, 
caused  in  part  by  centuries  of  negatively  color  conscious  policies,  by 
merely  adopting  color  blind  poilicies  now. 

I believe  there  is  increasing  concern  for  having  integrated  neigh- 
borhoods. Just  yesterday  we  received  an  inquiry  from  a newly  formed 
group  in  St.  Louis  which  is  attempting  exactly  the  same  goals  as  Neigh- 
bors. And  this  morning’s  paper  {The  Washington  Post,  October  28, 
1967,  page  B 1)  carries  a story  of  a Negro  man  in  Takoma  Park,  Mary- 
land, who  is  starting  a campaign  to  keep  that  neighborhood  from 
becoming  all-Negro.  As  Neighbors,  Inc.,  and  the  other  stabilization 
groups  around  the  country  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do,  both 
of  these  new  groups  are  going  to  be  working  against  tremendous  odds 
in  their  efforts  to  create  and  maintain  integrated  neighborhoods. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  you  and  we 
earnestly  look  for  your  report  to  assist  us  — and  the  many  other  simi- 
lar groups  — in  our  purposes.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hollander.  I think  unless 
any  member  of  the  Commission  has  something  to  say,  and  we  have 
no  one  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard.  We  will  call  Saturday  finished  and 
thank  all  of  you  for  coming. 


(Conclusion  of  hearings.) 


HUD  Response  to  Hearings 


J.etter  from  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver 


July  2,  1968 


Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas 
Chairman,  National  Commission 

on  Urban  Problems 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas: 

Following  the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the  Commission  in 
1967,  you  invited  comments  from  the  Department  concerning  testi- 
mony on  Federal  housing  and  urban  development  programs  and 
policies. 

So  numerous  were  the  references  to  Federal  programs  and  policies  in 
the  five-volume  hearing  transcript  that  it  is  not  practical  to  comment 
in  detail  on  every  reference.  We  have  chosen  instead,  in  the  enclosed 
comments,  to  summarize  a number  of  actions  taken  by  the  Department 
in  the  last  year  which  touch  upon  matters  raised  in  the  hearings. 

As  you  know,  many  of  the  important  new  programs  or  changes  in 
existing  programs  that  would  be  authorized  by  the  pending  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  are  addressed  to  issues  raised  at 
your  hearings.  However,  in  view  of  your  Commission’s  familiarity 
with  these  pending  legislative  programs,  we  will  not  attempt  to  review 
them  in  our  comments. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  information,  and 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  your  final  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver 
The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
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ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  DEPARTMEN'E  OE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  RELATING  70  TESTIMONY  AT 
HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
URBAN  PROBLEMS 

A.  Federal  Housing  Administration 

1.  Increased  Volume  of  Insurance  in  Inner  City. 

FHA  has  taken  several  positive  steps  in  recent  years  to  stimulate  the 
increased  use  of  its  programs  in  inner  city  areas.  The  first  of  these  was 
Commissioner  Letter  No.  38,  dated  November  8,  1964,  directing  in- 
suring office  directors  that  certain  areas  should  not  be  excluded  from 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  merely  because  they  are  old  and  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  ft  also  directed  that  FHA  must  stimulate 
and  assist  residential  rehabilitation  and  financing  of  property  transfers 
in  all  neighborhoods.  In  November  1966,  new  legislation  added  Sec- 
tion 203(1)  to  the  National  Housing  Act  eliminating  economic  sound- 
ness as  a requirement  for  mortgage  insurance  under  Section  203(b)  in 
areas  which  had  experienced  or  were  threatened  by  rioting  and  other 
civil  disorder.  This  was  initially  implemented  by  Commissioner  Let- 
ter 66-22  dated  November  9,  1966. 

The  intentions  of  these  two  earlier  directives  were  given  stronger 
emphasis  and  broader  interpretation  in  Commissioner  Letter  63  of 
July  31,  1967.  This  letter  also  established  reporting  requirements,  for 
the  first  time,  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  activities  in  inner  city  areas. 
While  we  do  not  have  before  and  after  measures  of  inner  city  activity 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  41,000  commitments  issued  for  inner 
city  areas  during  the  roughly  nine  months  reporting  period  ending 
May  1968  represent  a very  substantial  increase  in  such  acitvity  as  a 
direct  result  of  these  positive  efforts. 

Several  problems  outside  our  full  control  continue  to  affect  the 
availability  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  in  these  areas.  One  is  the 
refusal  of  hazard  insurance  companies  to  insure  properties  in  these 
areas  or  their  willingness  to  do  so  only  at  prohibitive  rates.  Another 
aspect  of  this  problem  has  been  the  sometimes  arbitrary  cancellation 
of  hazard  insurance  in  such  areas  as  a result  of  increasing  risks.  FHA 
has  partly  met  this  problem  by  changing  regulations  to  permit  mort- 
gage conveyance  of  fire-damaged  property  when  it  was  affected  by 
such  arbitrary  cancellations.  A second  problem  has  been  a reluctance 
of  lenders  to  make  loans  in  these  neighborhoods,  partly  in  the  belief 
that  servicing  expense  would  be  excessive.  Some  lenders  compensate 
for  this  increased  expense  and  added  risk  by  charging  high  discounts 
at  the  time  of  sale.  Discounts  of  course  must  be  absorbed  by  the  seller, 
and  are  a deterrent  to  property  sale. 

2.  Speedup  in  Multifamily  Processing. 

In  September  of  1966  FHA  initiated  a major  study  of  its  approach 
to  multifamily  project  processing.  The  object  of  this  study  was  both 
to  reduce  processing  time  and  to  reduce  the  failure  rate  on  multifam- 
ily mortgages.  At  this  time,  the  average  processing  time  for  multifam- 
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ily  projects  was  18  months  to  obtain  an  FHA  commitment.  Of  the 
18  months,  11  were  required  by  FHA,  and  7 by  the  sponsor.  About 
one-third  of  the  FHA  time  was  being  consumed  in  regional  and  head- 
quarters reviews  and  approvals.  Nine  insuring  officers  in  major  U.  S. 
cities  were  selected  for  experimentation  with  a variety  of  techniques 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  study.  By  February  of  1967,  new  projects 
were  being  processed  under  Accelerated  Multifamily  Processing 
(AMP)  procedures.  The  approach  involves  complete  overhaul  of 
previous  procedures;  shifts  in  responsibilities  between  the  FHA,  the 
sponsor  and  the  sponsor’s  architect;  and  strict  timing  control  of  the 
FHA  decision  process. 

By  early  April  of  1968,  71  insuring  offices  had  been  instructed  in 
AMP  procedures.  Recent  reports  indicate  an  average  processing  time 
under  AMP  of  approximately  5^/2  months,  including  both  FHA  and 
sponsor  time. 

3.  Housing  Counselling  Program. 

FHA  began  a housing  counselling  program  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  mid-1967.  This  program  is  designed  to  assist  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  individuals,  servicemen,  veterans,  minority  group  members  — 
anyone  having  difficulty  finding  suitable  sales  or  rental  housing  within 
their  means.  FHA  interviews  those  seeking  advice  on  housing  to  obtain 
facts  bearing  on  the  range  of  housing  they  can  afford  to  rent  or  buy. 
Credit  data,  income,  debts,  and  other  information  on  an  individual’s 
or  family’s  circumstances  are  kept  confidential  by  FHA.  Needs  and 
preferences  as  to  the  type  and  location  of  the  housing  being  sought 
also  are  considered  during  the  interview.  After  weighing  all  factors, 
FHA  makes  a recommendation  on  rental  or  home  price  ranges.  If  the 
applicant  is  able  to  buy  or  rent  standard,  private  housing,  he  is  re- 
ferred, after  counseling,  to  real  estate  brokers,  builders,  and  rental 
property  managers. 

The  program  was  first  initiated  in  five  local  insuring  offices.  The 
experiment  proved  successful,  has  been  extended  to  a total  of  33 
insuring  offices,  and  is  now  being  installed  in  14  more.  Installation  in 
additional  offices  will  follow  as  need  for  these  services  is  demonstrated. 
Over  8,700  families  and  individuals  have  been  assisted  through  per- 
sonal interviews  under  the  service,  and  46,000  persons  have  received 
answers  to  housing  questions  by  telephone. 

4.  Disposition  of  Acquired  Properties  to  Displaced  Families  or  Local 

Housing  Authorities. 

Actions  to  make  FHA  acquired  properties  available  for  the  public 
housing  leasing  program,  and  on  a priority  basis,  for  relocation  of 
displacees,  were  taken  November  22,  1967,  and  January  4,  1968,  re- 
spectively. Details  are  contained  in  FHA  Property  Disposition  Letters 
No.  125  and  129  of  those  dates. 

Letter  No.  125  establishes  a basis  for  leasing,  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities (LHA’s),  both  single-family  and  multifamily  housing  units, 
as  determined  suitable  for  this  purpose.  With  respect  to  leasing  of 
single-family  dwellings,  and  complete  multifamily  projects,  the  letter 
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stresses  that  sale  of  the  property  is  to  have  priority  over  leasing.  With 
projects,  all  efforts  to  sell  the  property  to  the  LHA  are  to  he  exhausted 
before  considering  a lease  proposal. 

Letter  No.  129  directs  that  acquired  properties  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  direct  sale  to  displacees  prior  to  any  public  offering.  The 
definition  of  displaced  persons,  for  this  purpose,  includes  tenants 
forced  to  vacate  as  a result  of  government  action  (e.g.,  urban  renewal, 
low-rent  housing  construction,  code  enforcement)  victims  of  major 
disaster,  and  tenants  of  public  housing  required  to  vacate  because  of 
over-income  status. 

Agencies  servicing  displacees  must  be  notified  of  pending  avail- 
ability of  acquired  properties  within  15  days  of  acquisition,  or  of 
determination  to  offer  for  sale  properties  previously  held  off  the  mar- 
ket. When  properties  are  ready  for  marketing,  the  agencies  are  further 
notified  including  details  of  identification,  location,  price,  and  mini- 
mum financing  terms.  Properties  are  then  held  off  the  market  for  a 
10-day  period  to  permit  inspection  and  to  receive  offers  from  dis- 
placees. If  requested,  insuring  offices  are  to  aid  placement  agencies  or 
displacees  directly,  in  connection  with  preparation  and  submission  of 
purchase  offers. 

B.  Renewal  Assistance  Administration 

1.  Renewal  Policy  Favoring  Increase  in  Low-income  Housing  Supply. 

With  the  issuance  of  LPA  Letter  No.  418  on  May  19,  1967,  the 
Renewal  Assistance  Administration  established  a priority  system  for 
the  approval  of  urban  renewal  applications.  The  priorities  consist  of 
three  urban  renewal  national  goals: 

1.  The  conservation  and  expansion  of  the  housing  supply  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families; 

2.  The  development  of  new  employment  opportunities;  and 

3.  The  renewal  of  areas  with  critical  and  urgent  needs. 

Under  these  priorities,  the  majority  of  applications  approved  to 
date  have  been  those  which  met  the  first  goal  of  conserving  and  ex- 
panding the  supply  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
This  goal  requires  that,  as  a minimum,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
housing  units  to  be  developed  on  clearance  sites  approved  on  the 
basis  that  the  urban  renewal  project  was  within  the  first  priority  shall 
be  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and  individuals.  This  ad- 
ministrative requirement  is  in  addition  to  a legal  requirement  under 
Section  105(f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  added  in  1966,  which  re- 
quires a “substantial  number  of  units  ...  of  low  and  moderate  cost” 
in  each  project  with  predominantly  residential  reuse.  Also,  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  513  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  require  that  the  national  aggre- 
gate of  housing  units  to  be  developed  in  predominantly  residential 
reuse  projects  be  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and  indi- 
viduals. 
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2.  Support  for  Legislation  Providing  Supplemental  Payment  to  Home- 

owners  of  up  to  $3,000  to  Acquire  Replacement  Housing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  supports 
legislation  with  regard  to  supplemental  payments  to  homeowners  dis- 
placed by  Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects  of  up  to  |5,000  if 
needed  to  acquire  replacement  housing.  On  May  28,  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  testified  on  S.  698,  “Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act”  and  related  legislation,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Addressing  himself  to  the  provision  in 
that  bill  which  would  provide  for  such  supplemental  payments.  Secre- 
tary Weaver  said: 

“One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  Department  has  been  the 
very  real  hardship  often  suffered  by  lower  income  homeowners 
who  are  displaced  as  a result  of  federally  assisted  acquisition 
activities.  Frequently,  these  homeowners,  many  of  whom  are 
elderly  or  with  limited  resources,  are  unable,  with  the  amount 
that  they  were  paid  for  their  previous  home,  to  buy  another  home 
which  is  of  the  same  approximate  size  and  similarly  located  with 
respect  to  employment,  shipping,  and  transportation.  When  the 
value  of  the  home  which  is  taken  is  inadequate  to  afford  a decent, 
suitable  replacement,  the  practical  consequence  of  the  displace- 
ment has  been  a loss  of  homeownership.  A payment,  in  such  cases, 
of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  help  fill  the  gap  for  many  displaced  homeowners.  We  give 
this  proposal  our  strongest  endorsement.” 

3.  New  Fair  Price  Policy  on  Negotiation  for  Acquisition  of  Property. 

In  February  1968,  the  Department  issued  directives  requiring  all 

local  agencies  acquiring  real  estate  for  HUD-assisted  projects  to  offer 
each  owner  initially,  and  without  bargaining,  the  full  price  determined 
by  the  local  agency,  with  HUD  concurrence,  to  represent  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  property.  This  new  policy  eliminated  the  practice  pre- 
viously followed  in  some  localities  of  offering  owners  initially  less  than 
the  full  price  considered  to  be  fair  compensation  for  the  property. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  policy  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
property  owners,  especially  the  unsophisticated  or  poorly  informed 
who  have  a limited  ability  to  negotiate  with  representatives  of  the 
local  agencies. 

The  new  policy  applies  uniformly  to  all  HUD-assisted  acquisitions 
of  privately  owned  property  where  the  owner  is  under  any  threat  of 
condemnation  or  compulsion  to  sell  and  the  property  is  valued  at 
$100,000  or  less. 

4.  Speedup  in  Processing  of  Applications. 

Within  the  past  year  actions  have  been  taken  which  will  reduce  from 
495  days  to  295  days  (a  reduction  of  40  percent)  the  time  from  receipt 
to  approval  of  applications  for  urban  renewal  assistance.  Among  the 
steps  taken  to  accomplish  this  result  are  establishment  of  concurrent 
review  of  applications  by  different  sections  of  the  Regional  Office,  and 
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elimination  of  Central  Office  reviews  on  certain  matters.  Continuing 
audits  will  be  conducted  to  ensure  that  the  anticipated  time  savings 
will  in  fact  be  realized. 

C.  Housing  Assistance  Administration 

1.  Focus  on  Turnkey,  Leasing,  and  Scattered  Site  Acquisition  as  Shift 

Away  from  Massive  Projects. 

New  approaches  to  the  provision  of  low-income  housing  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  now  permit  a greater  choice  in 
locating  public  housing  in  areas  other  than  those  with  a high-density, 
impoverished  population.  The  new  turnkey  approach  to  acquiring 
new  or  rehabilitated  housing  from  private  developers  or  owners  under 
a contract  of  sale  can  often  locate  and  provide  sites  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  a local  housing  authority,  thereby  enabling 
the  low-income  tenants  of  the  authority  to  live  in  economically  and 
socially  diverse  neighborhoods  in  an  environment  conducive  to  up- 
ward mobility  and  higher  aspirations.  (Prior  to  the  turnkey  alterna- 
tive, a housing  authority  had  to  construct  housing,  utilizing  a com- 
petitive construction  bidder  on  a site  previously  discovered  and 
acquired  by  the  authority.)  Otherwise  unavailable  and  scattered  sites 
are  also  brought  forward  by  private  enterprise  through  the  HUD 
leasing  program  under  Section  23  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Act,  which 
makes  the  Federal  annual  contributions  subsidy  available  to  housing 
authorities  so  that  dwellings  may  be  leased  by  private  owners  to  the 
authority  for  periods  of  one  to  five  years  (renewable)  for  occupancy 
by  low-income  families.  Moreover,  under  the  conventional  public 
housing  method,  HUD  encourages  the  use  of  sites  scattered  through- 
out the  city  or  in  areas  with  a healthy  economic  and  social  mix  when- 
ever cost  and  other  factors  permit.  In  addition,  the  HUD  emphasis  on 
the  provision  of  public  housing  through  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  renewal  areas  or  as  a part  of  a program  for  neighborhood 
upgrading  often  provides  a further  alternative  to  massive  projects. 
More  varied  housing  types  also  result  from  these  several  methods. 

2.  Tenants'  Rights  — Increased  Interest  in  Effective  Tenant  Organiza- 
tions, Admission  Requirements,  and  Grounds  for  Eviction. 

On  November  14,  1967,  the  Department  announced  a program  for 
the  upgrading  of  physical  and  social  conditions  in  low-rent  housing. 
This  program  requires  not  only  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of 
buildings  and  grounds  but  changes  in  management  policies  and  man- 
agement-tenant relationships  as  well.  A joint  HUD-local  housing  au- 
thority review  of  local  projects  and  operations  is  the  major  tool 
towards  achievement  of  these  goals.  This  review  focuses  specifically  on 
the  social  implications  of  ongoing  policies,  practices  and  attitudes  in 
all  phases  of  management,  including  tenant  councils,  admission  and 
eviction  policies.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  admission  policies 
which  have  been  challenged  as  violative  of  applicants’  rights.  The 
review  looks  towards  assuring  admission  regulations  which  are  fully 
compatible  with  the  local  housing  authority’s  role  and  responsibility 
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as  a public  body  and  with  the  objectives  of  the  low-rent  program. 
Involvement  of  tenants  in  matters  of  importance  to  them  is  a primary 
objective  of  the  modernization  program. 

Local  authorities  were  advised  by  Circular  on  February  7,  1967, 
that  HUD  believes  it  essential  that  no  tenant  be  given  notice  to  vacate 
without  being  told  by  a duly  authorized  authority  representative,  in 
a private  conference  or  other  appropriate  manner,  the  reasons  for  the 
eviction  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make  such  reply  or  explanation 
as  he  may  wish.  The  local  authorities  are  required  to  maintain  a 
written  record  of  every  eviction  from  federally  assisted  public  housing 
programs.  Such  records  are  to  be  available  for  review  by  HUD 
representatives. 

On  March  22,  1968,  the  Department  issued  a statement  detailing  the 
major  social  objectives  for  the  low-rent  housing  program.  This  calls 
for  an  intensive  new  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  resi- 
dents of  public  housing.  The  specific  goals  include: 

1.  The  updating  of  management  policies  and  practices,  includ- 
ing admission  policies  and  conditions  of  tenancy; 

2.  Tenant  participation  in  management  policies  and  problems; 

3.  The  improvement  and  expansion  of  community  services  and 
facilities; 

4.  Increasing  the  sensitivity  of  housing  staff  at  all  levels  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  tenants. 

3.  Approval  of  Unit  Costs  in  Excess  of  $20,000. 

During  the  past  year  and  a half,  approximately  1,000  budgets  have 
been  approved.  These  related  to  all  stages  of  development  — Develop- 
ment Program,  Preliminary  Drawings,  Construction  Contract  Award 
and  Final.  Sixty-three  of  these  (6.3  percent)  provided  average  total 
development  cost  of  $20,000  or  more  per  living  unit. 

Most  of  the  approvals  were  for  projects  of  relatively  large  units, 
average  of  all  being  almost  three  bedrooms  each.  Many  included  four-, 
five-,  and  occasionally  six-bedroom  units  with  related  additional  baths, 
living  space,  etc. 

The  projects  are  located  in  geographical  areas  characterized  by  high 
labor  and  material  costs.  Seven  were  in  Alaska.  Forty  lie  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  Nation  — HAA  Regions  I and  II  — and  of  these, 
28  were  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Another  11  projects  were 
in  Region  IV,  mostly  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Toledo,  and  Cleve- 
land. The  remaining  five  approved  at  more  than  $20,000  were  one 
each  in  Tennessee,  Florida,  Missouri,  California,  and  Hawaii. 

Costs  of  two  of  the  above  projects  were  high  because  of  unavoid- 
able major  repairs  subsequent  to  construction  but  prior  to  closing  of 
development  accounts. 

The  average  cost  of  low-rent  housing  has  been  increasing  along 
with  the  national  increases  in  labor  and  material.  Also,  acceptable 
sites,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  original  land  cost  and  normal 
site  improvement  cost,  are  becoming  scarce,  particularly  in  the  heavily 
populated  areas  where  a current  need  for  large  living  units  prevails. 
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4.  Public  Housing  Tenant  and  Site  Selection  Policies. 

a.  Tenant  Selection 

Until  July  1967,  local  housing  authorities  were  permitted  wide  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  types  of  tenant  selection  and  assignment  plans  to  be 
established  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Most  local  authorities  adopted  freedom-of-choice  types  of  plans 
which  tended  to  place  the  entire  burden  for  expressing  a choice  upon 
the  individual  applicants.  It  was  the  experience  of  this  Department 
that,  in  many  instances,  dwelling  units  in  projects  or  portions  of 
projects  occupied  exclusively  by  members  of  one  race  remained  vacant 
while  applicants  of  another  race  were  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  hous- 
ing. Consequently,  not  only  have  losses  of  revenue  occurred,  but  ap- 
plicants needing  housing  did  not  obtain  it  or  were  substantially 
delayed  in  obtaining  it. 

It  was  also  the  experience  of  the  Department  that  in  many  in- 
stances freedom-of-choice  types  of  plans  did  not  afford  freedom  of 
choice  in  fact.  Applicants  were  often  exercising  this  choice  in  com- 
munities in  which  segregated  housing  patterns  have  been  traditional. 
In  such  situations,  various  factors  — including  fear  of  reprisal  — oper- 
ated to  deprive  applicants  of  actual  freedom  of  access  to,  and  full 
availability  of,  housing  in  all  projects  and  locations.  As  a result  so- 
called  freedom-of-choice  types  of  plans  in  many  instances  tended  to 
perpetuate  patterns  of  racial  segregation  and  consequent  separate 
treatment. 

To  promote  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory  results  of 
unrestricted  freedom-of-choice,  it  was  determined  that  the  Department 
would  require  of  all  local  authorities  that  applicants  be  assigned  to 
appropriate  places  on  community-wide  lists,  in  sequence  based  upon 
date  and  time  of  receipt  of  the  applications,  suitable  type  or  size  of 
unit,  and  factors  affecting  preferences  and  priorities.  In  addition,  local 
authorities  would  be  restricted  to  making  no  more  than  three  offers 
of  housing  to  any  one  applicant  except  under  certain  hardship  plead- 
ings, such  offers  to  be  related  to  the  projects  or  locations  having  the 
highest  number  of  vacancies.  The  requirements  were  revised  accord- 
ingly on  July  28,  1967.  They  may  be  waived  only  if  a local  authority 
can  show  that,  under  its  present  plan,  a high  rate  of  occupancy  and 
substantial  desegregation  has  occurred  and  that  such  high  occupancy 
i and  substantial  desegregation  is  likely  to  continue. 

b.  Site  Selection 

i In  February  1967  a one-paragraph  amendment  to  the  Low-Rent 
! Housing  Manual  provided  that: 

“Any  proposal  to  locate  housing  only  in  areas  of  racial  concen- 
I tration  will  be  prima  facie  unacceptable  and  will  be  returned  to 

I the  local  authority  for  further  consideration  and  submission  of 

I either  (1)  alternative  or  additional  sites  in  other  areas  so  as  to 

I provide  a more  balanced  distribution  of  the  proposed  housing 

I or  (2)  a clear  showing,  factually  substantiated,  that  no  acceptable 

I sites  are  available  outside  the  areas  of  racial  concentration.” 
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The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  give  members  of  minority  groups 
an  opportunity  to  locate  outside  of  areas  of  concentration  of  their 
own  minority  group.  It  was  the  experience  of  the  Department  that 
most  public  housing  projects  have  been  built  on  sites  that  have  re- 
inforced segregated  living  patterns  and  contributed  substantially  to 
increased  density  of  inner  city  areas.  It  was  to  change  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  many  local  authorities  to  build  public  housing  projects 
for  Negroes  in  predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods  without  searching 
for  sites  elsewhere,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  neighborhood  other- 
wise, that  the  site  selection  policy  was  amended. 

5.  Speedup  in  Processing  of  Applications. 

Within  the  past  year  actions  have  been  taken  which  will  reduce  from 
163  days  to  78  days  (a  reduction  of  52  percent)  the  time  from  receipt 
to  approval  of  applications  for  low-rent  public  housing.  Among  the 
steps  taken  to  accomplish  this  result  are  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
current review  of  applications  by  different  sections  of  the  Regional 
Office,  and  a delegation  of  additional  authority  to  the  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator to  approve  program  reservation  and  preliminary  loan  con- 
tracts. Continuing  audits  will  be  conducted  to  ensure  that  the  antici- 
pated time  savings  will  in  fact  be  realized. 

D.  Miscellaneous 

1.  Creation  of  the  Urban  Institute. 

President  Johnson  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Institute  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities  in  his  1967  Message 
on  America’s  Unfinished  Business:  Urban  and  Rural  Poverty.  The 
President  asked  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
assume  responsibility  for  taking  the  initial  steps  in  organizing  the 
separate  and  distinct  Institute.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1967, 
a group,  headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  and  with 
representatives  from  other  interested  agencies,  developed  detailed 
plans  for  the  Institute  and  reported  to  the  President. 

In  December,  President  Johnson  asked  seven  distinguished  citizens 
to  draft  a charter  for  the  Institute;  incorporate  it  as  a private,  non- 
profit corporation;  select  a Board  of  Trustees;  and  recommend  a 
President.  The  Urban  Institute  was  incorporated  as  a nonprofit  private 
body  in  Delaware  on  April  26,  1968,  and  has  begun  operations.  A 15- 
man  Board  of  Trustees  was  selected  and  Mr.  Arjay  Miller,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  trustees  selected  William  Gorham,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as 
President  of  the  Institute. 

The  creation  of  an  independent  Institute  has  long  been  advocated 
and  supported  as  the  best  possible  way  of  carrying  out  objective 
analysis  of  Federal  urban  activities  free  from  the  pressures  of  day-to- 
day  program  responsibilities.  Because  of  its  long  term  and  independent 
nature,  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of 
urban  life  and  seek  to  understand  the  forces  producing  decay,  growth 
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and  other  change.  It  will  provide  consistent  study  of  difficulties  com- 
mon to  all  cities  and  their  people. 

Oriented  toward  problem  solving,  the  Institute  will  draw  on  exist- 
ing resources  and  create  new  knowledge.  Through  cooperative  centers 
to  be  developed  in  a dozen  or  more  cities,  the  Institute  will  be  better 
able  to  gather  data  to  permit  informed  decisions  and  to  facilitate 
policy  related  conclusions.  The  Institute  will  also  strengthen  and 
expand  academic  and  other  institutional  resources  available  for  urban 
study  and  will  furnish  a framework  for  the  disparate  efforts  currently 
underway. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  executed 
a two-year  contract  with  the  Institute  to  carry  out  both  broad  and 
specific  research  pertinent  to  the  Department’s  mission  and  programs. 
Other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  will  contract  for  work  by 
the  Institute  with  the  first  year  level  of  Federal  contracts  estimated  at 
about  $5  million.  Individual  cities  and  states  are  also  expected  to 
contract  with  the  Institute  for  research  services  or  studies;  and  private 
foundations  are  expected  to  offer  financial  assistance. 

2.  Federal  Excess  Land  for  Critical  Urban  Needs. 

In  order  to  help  meet  critical  urban  needs,  the  President,  on  August 
30,  1967,  announced  the  start  of  a national  demonstration  program 
designed  to  create  well-balanced  communities  or  neighborhoods  on 
Federal  surplus  land  in  urban  areas.  The  President  named  a special 
Task  Force,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  work  together  with 
local,  city  and  state  officials,  private  developers  and  nonprofit  spon- 
sors, in  partnership  arrangement  to  establish  these  new  neighborhoods 
or  communities.  The  Task  Force  completed  its  work  on  the  prelimi- 
nary phases  of  the  program  in  about  six  months,  and  continuing  re- 
sponsibility has  been  centered  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  the  cooperation  of  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

Working  within  existing  authority  and  established  Federal  pro- 
grams, it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  a joint  public-private  capability 
to  create  not  simply  more  housing  projects  or  residential  subdivisions 
but  an  entire  living  environment.  A cross-section  of  citizens  of  various 
income  levels  will  thus  be  offered  both  housing  and  a full  range  of 
education,  recreation,  parks,  shopping  and  other  community  facilities 
and  services,  without,  however,  duplicating  those  that  already  exist 
nearby. 

Surplus  Federal  land  can,  under  present  law,  be  made  available  for 
education,  health  and  highway  purposes  without  cost,  and  land  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  at  half  price.  Other  land  will  be  sold  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  a public  agency  or  private  developer  for 
housing,  commercial  and  industrial  use. 

The  actual  planning  and  construction  will  be  done  primarily  by 
private  enterprise.  The  President  has  stated  that  “the  creative  involve- 
ment of  private  enterprise  will  be  the  single  most  important  element 
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in  the  program.”  Opportunities  will  be  afforded  in  the  program  for 
the  participation  of  both  large  and  small  firms.  It  is  exj>ected  that 
several  sites  will  be  developed  by  systems  development  firms  with 
organizational  and  managerial  capability  to  design  and  construct  the 
entire  developments. 

Several  new  community  sites  in  various  urban  areas  of  the  country 
have  already  been  identified,  and  planning  on  these  is  advancing 
rapidly.  For  example,  planning  efforts  are  already  under  way  on  sites 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Atlanta,  and  San  Antonio,  with  others 
expected  to  begin  in  the  next  several  months.  The  size  of  these  sites 
varies  from  100  to  500  acres  — large  enough  to  permit  the  creation  of 
a full  range  of  community  facilities  and  services.  It  is  intended  that 
these  new  urban  communities  or  neighborhoods  serve  as  models  to 
the  Nation  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  combination  of  government 
resources  and  the  creative  development  capabilities  of  private  enter- 
prise. 
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.A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  322 
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der U.S.  Department  of  Labor  308. 
See  also  job  training 
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cooperative  housing  75 
architectural  critic,  value  of  205 
Architectural  Research  Laboratory, 
University  of  Michigan  145,  170-1 
architectural  review  boards  205 
Architectural  Technology  Workshop, 
Harvard  University  145 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  15 
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BOCA.  See  Building  Officials  Confer- 
ence of  America 

Baker,  David  L.  iv,  1,  119-23,  316,  342- 
4,  406-8,  438,  461 
Baltimore,  Maryland  iv,  387 
Baltimore  Plan  333 
Bannockburn,  Maryland  425 
below-market  interest  rate.  See  hous- 
ing, financing;  Sec.  221(d)(3),  Federal 
housing  legislation 
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Bicket,  George  C.  297,  299-300 
Birmingham,  Alabama  323,  425 
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Black,  Hugo,  Tr.  iv,  316,  410,  438,  439, 
442,  467 

black  poor  282-3.  See  also  Negro 
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block  grant  7,  448,  464 
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Board  of  County  Supervisors  of  Fairfax 
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Boca  Raton,  Florida  384,  385,  389 
Bolling,  Rep.  Richard  434,  435-43 
Boston,  Massachusetts  iv,  334 
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20,  121-32 

Brooke,  Sen.  Edward  359,  370 
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and  architects  231-4 
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American  Insurance  Agency  (Na- 
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Code  Review  Committee  of  St,  Louis 
County  218 
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“Comparison  of  Exit  Requirements” 
214-15 

Code  Changes  Committee  of  BOCA 
217-18 

deviations  223-4 

effect  on  housing  costs,  supply  138, 
213-41 

elimination  of  differences  in  model 
codes  215-16 

innovations  testing  and  performance 
codes  222 

inadequacy  of  inspection  forces  243 
inspector  training  by  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity 221 

interpretation  as  cost  factor  229-30, 
231,  233 

National  Building  Code  of  Canada 
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National  Coordinating  Council  216 
national  standards  for  206 
need  for  research  200 
performance  codes  216,  234 
progress  report  by  Joint  Committee 
on  Building  Codes  214-16.  See  also 
Model  Codes  Standardization 
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St.  Louis  performance  code  177 
Southern  Building  Code  214 
standards  acceptability  by  model 
code  groups  216 
uniformity,  problems  in  220-1 
uniformity  promoted  by  Washington 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments 643 

See  also  Building  Officials  Conference 
of  America,  Missouri  Association 
of  Building  Officials  and  Inspec- 
tors 220-1 

building  industry,  incentives  needed 
for  ghetto  housing  investment  312 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica 214,  216,  221,  227-8,  229,  232-4, 
235,  239,  463 

building  research,  commitment  missing 
204 

Building  Research  Advisory  Board  215 
building  trades 

problems  of  training  in  260 
race  barriers  in  26 
Building  Trades  Council  358-9 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  382 
Burns,  Rufus  304-6 

Bush,  Elmo  J.  257-62,  267  , 270-1,  272, 
274.  275,  277,  304 

COGs.  See  Councils  of  Governments 
CORE.  See  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity 

California  38,  41,  44,  101,  142,  159,  313. 
438,  461-2 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  162 
capital  budgeting,  COGs  in  468 
capital  improvements  programming  468 
carrot-and-stick  22 

Cavanagh,  Mayor  Jerome  P.  2-29,  30, 
39,  130 

cement-bag  house  166-8 
central  city 

industry  in  182-4 
land  waste  in  396 
renewal  in  433 

Cervantes,  Mayor  Alfonso  J.  174-88, 
274-5 

Charles  Center,  Baltimore  403 
Chicago,  Illinois  99,  114,  198-9,  201, 
202,  293,  205,  265,  298,  314,  315,  400 
Childerson,  Ken  284-6 
Christian,  John  382 
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Chrysler,  Walter  15 
Chrysler  Corporation  143 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  197 
Cities  in  a Race  with  Time  330 
citizen  involvement  288-9,  305,  361-2. 
See  also  community  action,  commu- 
nity development,  community  lead- 
ership, community  participation 
citizens’  nonprofit  corporation  15 
city  economics  130 
City  of  Richmond  v Deans  425 
city  problems,  as  national  problems  132 
civil  rights  298 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  479 
Clark,  Sen,  Joseph  209-10,  349 
Clarkson,  Mayor  S.  James  36-45,  47-50, 
52-3 

Clawson,  Marion  384,  389-95,  396,  399, 
403-8,  410,  411,  413,  414,  419-21 
Cleveland,  Ohio  83 
cluster  system  395 
coalition  348 
Coan,  Carl  323 

code  administration,  in  small  places 
239-42 

code  changes,  specific  costs  of  227-8 
code  enforcement  32,  378 
code  uniformity,  St.  Louis  County  219- 
20 
codes 

fragmented  control  of  230 
willful  interpretation  239 
See  also  Model  codes;  National  Elec- 
trical Code;  National  Plumbing 
Code;  uniform  fire  code 
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Committee  for  Institutional  Coopera- 
tion (CICO)  172 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality  276,  282-4, 
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Committee  on  Urban  & Regional  Design 
(CICURD)  172 
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relations  with  police  296 
with  government  47 
within  the  Negro  society  50-1 
communications,  Detroit  5 
community  action  244-5 
community  budget,  coordinating  pub- 
lic, private  resources  451 
community,  definition  of  349-52 
community  development  289,  349-51, 
444 

community  facilities  396-8 
community  leadership  361-2 
community  participation  264,  349 
community  partnership  137 
community  police  relations  288 
Community  Rehabilitation  under  Se- 
curity and  Trust  (CRUST)  361,  362 
community  relations  277 


Community  Renewal  Program  294 
community  service,  Detroit  5 
community  services,  expansion  of  477 
Community  Service,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio  380,  381 

comparative  growth  rates  435 
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determine  priorities  of  federally 
aided  programs  464 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1966  460 

concrete  block,  use  in  low-cost  housing 
163-4 

Congressional  Advisory  Committee  on 
Public  Welfare  335,  338.  See  also  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  Con- 
gress on  Public  Welfare 
Connecticut  433 

Connecticut  Development  Commission 
433 

conservation  programs  315 
Consolidated  Edison  196 
consolidation,  unpopularity  of,  in  St. 
Louis  185 

consumer  cooperative,  defined  79 
consumer  protection  program  10 
cooperative  housing 

advantages  of  62-72,  73-4 
and  labor  unions  75-7,  177,  356 
Blackstone  project,  Detroit  86-7 
builder-sponsored,  defined  79,  81 
Colonial  Square,  Ann  Arbor  69-72, 
92 

description  of  56-67 
elements  needed  for  success  of  87 
FH.\  attitude  on  89-91 
for  the  poor  342,  358 
formula  61-6 
investor-sponsored  80 
Lindenwood  Gardens,  New  York  City 
58 

problems  of  91-3 

proportion  of  total  housing  need  85- 
7,  88 

Ranier-Hamilton,  Detroit  72,  73-4, 
83,  88 

rehabilitation  program  possibilities 
82-3 

survey  by  Peoples  Light  and  Coke 
Company  60 
taxes  on  81,  93-4 
under  221(d)(3)  59-61,  63,  64 
Cooperative  Housing  Foundation  59. 
Same  as  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing 
cooperatives 
in  Indiana  88 
in  Michigan  82 

See  also  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing 
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cooperative  ownership 

as  eliminator  of  vacancy  loss  62 
coordinated  Federal  programs  7 
coordinated  local  housing  administra- 
tion 336 
coordination 

of  capital  improvements  468 
of  government  programs  needed  369 
of  local  programs  448 
cost-benefit  analysis,  in  systems  ap- 
proach to  housing  146-7 
council-manager  government  328 
Council  of  Governments 

in  Southeastern  Michigan  21-23,  44- 
5,  52-3 

in  Washington  metropolitan  area 
452-4 

Council  on  Economic  Growth,  Tech- 
nology, and  Public  Policy  (CICCEG) 
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councils  of  governments  444,  450,  452, 
454-6,  457,  459-62  466-7,  4fi8 
counseling  services,  for  problem  fam- 
ilies 35 

craft  unions,  organizations  of  141 
creative  planning  199,  201 
crowding,  biologists’  findings  about  381 
Cuban  386,  387 

DEMETCO.  See  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Industrial  Development  Corporation 
Dade,  Malcolm  54 
Dade  County,  Florida  454 
Dallas,  Texas  166-8 
Dallas  County,  Alabama  323 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Texas  468 
Daniels,  Watha  361,  366-7 
Danish  Research  Institute  163 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee  460 
Davis,  Lewis  iv,  316,  347 
day-care  service  centers  8 
Dayton,  Ohio  324 

decision-making  in  urbanization  prob- 
lems 392 

Deeson,  Mrs.  Verna  54-6 
defaulted  rental  properties  58 
DeGrove,  John  iv,  1,  21-24,  43-45,  82-4, 
97-8,  128-9,  132,  316,  349,  413,  419. 
421,  422,  439,  440,  459,  460-3,  469 
Demonstration  Cities  299,  309,  449,  464. 

See  also  Model  Cities 
Denmark  164 

density  10,  149,  153,  353,  384,  418,  480 
Denver,  Colorado  iv 
desegregated  low-income  housing  451 
desegregation  459.  See  also  racial  inte- 
gration 
Detroit 

Blackstone  cooperative  86-7 
Board  of  Education  143 
Brewster-Douglas  public  housing 
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building  construction  trade,  par 
ticipation  in  cooperative  housing 
75 

Commission  on  Community  Rela- 
tions 25,  27,  29-30 

Commission  on  Human  Relations  25 
cooperative  housing  in  58,  59-60,  72- 
4,  86-7 

Council  of  Churches  75 
Council  of  Governments  21-2,  468 
deficit  faced  by  20 
effect  of  riots  in  21,  22-3 
Elmwood  development  area  53 
Elmwood  Park  32-3 
Elmwood  Park  No.  2 51-2,  56 
Elmwood  Park  No.  3 33 
employment  projects  3 
FHA  in  90-1,  95 
health  programs  3 
Housing  Commission  32,  54 
housing  use  and  preference  survey 
146,  152-3 
Kramer  Homes  83 
Lafayette  Park  32,  56 
land  bank  in  urban  renewal  411 
local  responsibility  for  services  13 
loss  of  seats  in  reapportionment  12 
Lower  East  Side  31-4 
low-income  housing  in  9-10,  15-16 
manpower  developments  3 
Mayor  Cavanagh’s  report  on  3-5 
Mayor’s  Citizen  Committee  39 
Mayor’s  Development  Team  5 
Metropolitan  Citizens  Authority. 

See  Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens 
Development  Authority. 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens  De- 
velopment Authority  34,  139-40, 
144 

metropolitan  transit  authority  21-22 
Model  Cities  Program  15 
municipal  income  tax  in  113 
Near  East  Side  152 
need  for  public  housing  34 
Negro  leadership  in  50-1 
neighborhood  conservation  in  14 
New  Detroit  Committee  5,  20 
non-federally  assisted  housing  in  13 
number  of  local  governments  in  met- 
ropolitan area  21 
open  occupancy  5 
personal  property  tax  in  37,  42 
Plymouth  Housing  Corporation  33 
poverty  program  3 
public  housing  waiting  list  32 
prefabricated  housing  experiment 
161-2,  164,  166 

property  tax  exemption  on  improve- 
ments 39 
race  relations  4 
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Ranier-Hamilton  Cooperative  72,  73- 
4,  83,  88 

Ralph  J.  Bunche  Community  Coun- 
cil 31 

redevelopment  5 

relocation  missing  in  urban  renewal 
31 

Research  Park  14 
scattered  site  housing  program  16 
School  Board  27 
skilled  training  centers  3 
substandard  housing  in  148 
Twelfth  Street  area  32 
urban  renewal,  neighborhood  action 
in  15 

urban  renewal  agency,  criticism  of 
31-2,  55 

use  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act  15 
Virginia  Park  Redevelopment  Cor- 
poration 14 
Water  Board  23-4 
zoning  practices  in  suburbs  28-9 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  3,  21,  44 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corporation  15 
development 

effects  of  innovation  413-4 
development  standards  385,  393-5,  463. 
See  also  density;  land  use;  planning; 
zoning 

DeWeese,  Ernest  307 
differential  taxation  119-21,  186 
dilapidated  housing,  total  in  cities  331 
discriminatory  labor  practices  286,  294 
discriminatory  zoning  427-30 
dispersal  of  ghetto  311 
displaced  persons.  Federal  sale  of  hous- 
ing to  474-5 
Dixon,  Senator  298 

Dodge  Report  on  Detroit  personal 
property  taxation  37 
Douglas,  Paul  H.  iv,  1,  11,  18,  24-8,  31, 
36,  40,  45,  50,  53-5,  56,  58,  61,  69,  74, 
77,  78,  89,  95,  98,  99,  110,  115,  116, 
119,  132,  140,  143-5,  165-8,  173,  184- 
6,  195-7,  207,  237-9,  247,  254,  267. 
274-6,  279-80,  282-4,  286,  289,  295, 
297,  298,  300,  302,  307,  311,  312,  316- 
18,  330,  339-40,  341,  348,  368,  370, 
373,  375,  379,  380,  383-4,  393,  398, 
399-401,  403,  405,  422,  430,  434,  435, 
437,  440-1,  443,  444,  456-9,  460,  468, 
472 

Dow  Chemical  Company  157,  171 

Downs,  Anthony  iv 

Dunham,  Katherine  267-8,  275 

East  St.  Louis 

Central  City  Homes  Association  268 
Central  City  Organization  268,  287 
classic  urban  problem  248 


Community  Renewal  Program  287 
crime  in  249 

Denverside  Improvement  Association 
287 

East  End  Recreation  Committee  of 
Precinct  17  and  18  304 
education  in  249 

Economic  Opportunity  Commission 
255,  265-6,  293-6 

financing  with  judgment-funding 
bonds  249-50 
fiscal  crisis  in  249 

Freedom  of  Residence  Committee 
287 

Godfrey-Shields  public  housing  proj- 
ect 301 

Goose  Hill  area  256 

high  building  costs  in  269 

homeownership  273-4 

Housing  Authority  252,  263,  287 

housing  conditions  in  297 

housing  deficiency  in  251-3,  264,  268 

housing  needs  of  287 

incomes  in  249 

Jefferson  Memorial  Expansion  261 
job  outlook  in  274 
Metro-East  Area  294 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Associa- 
tion 297 

North  End  255-6 
property  tax  in  250 
public  housing  in  251,  253 
Robinson  public  housing  project  301 
Rush  City  253,  273-4,  297,  307 
South  End  255,  264,  287,  307 
substandard  housing  in  249 
task  force  for  employment  288 
task  force  for  law  enforcement  288 
tax-sharing  proposal  314 
unemployment  in  249 
various  problems  of  247-67 
vote  on  air  pollution  program  181 
Economic  Development  Administration 
295,  338 

Economic  Opportunity  Commission 
293-6 

Edison,  Thomas  325 

education  108-9,  123,  134-5,  208,  276, 

313,  364,  365,  408-10,  468 
Ehrenkrantz,  Ezra  iv,  316,  416-19,  462 
eminent  domain,  proposed  for  private 

developers  394,  403,  406,  411 
employment  133,  135-7,  177,  308-9,  311, 

314,  362,  475 

Employment  Act  of  1946  136 
employer  of  last  resort,  public  agencies 
as  8,  11-12 

Enger,  Mrs.  Jane  Carey  iv 
Epps,  James  L.  307,  310-12 
extended  family  442 
Euclid  V Ambler  Realty  Co.  425 
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FCH.  See  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing 

FCH  Services  64,  75 

FHA.  See  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion 

FNMA,  Fanny  Mae.  See  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association 
fair  employment  265 
fair  housing,  importance  of  Federal 
legislation  on  47.  See  also  open  oc- 
cupancy 

fair  price  policy,  on  property  accpiisi- 
tion  476 
Fantus  344 

Fauntroy,  Rev.  Walter  318-23,  331,  338, 
342-3,  345-9,  350-1,  352,  353-4,  359, 
367,  368,  371 

Federal  aid,  preferably  direct  to  cities 
179-80 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  457 
Federal  assistance  programs,  inade- 
quate funding  of  281 
Federal  block  grants,  for  urban  pro- 
grams 280-2 

Federal  Government  8,  18,  48,  58,  76, 
97,  113-15,  122-4,  136-7,  139,  176, 
179-80,  181,  189,  192,  195,  197,  201, 

207,  209,  211,  246,  250,  255,  257,  258, 
261-2,  265-6,  269,  278-81,  286,  291-3, 
295,  299-300,  314,  319,  343,  344,  346, 
348,  354,  357,  392,  407,  430,  431,  432, 
445,  447-8,  460,  463-4,  467,  481 

Federal  Housing  Administration  25-6, 
30,  .34,  48,  58-61,  62,  65,  72,  79.  81, 
84,  87,  89-91,  93-8,  147-8,  161,  167, 

208,  226,  255,  265,  268-9,  276,  289, 
292,  312,  319,  331,  334,  336,  340,  365, 
366,  370,  421,  473-4 

Federal  housing  legislation 

Sec.  23  (U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  as 
amended  1965)  253,  377,  477 
Sec.  115  (Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  1965)  208 
Sec.  202  (Housing  Act  of  1959)  377 
Sec.  203  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934)  293 

Sec.  203(1)  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934  as  amended  1966)  473 
Sec.  203(b)  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934)  65,  473 

Sec.  204  (Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966)  449-50,  462 

Sec.  205  (Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966)  449,  450 

.Sec.  207  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934)  293 


Sec.  213  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934  as  amended  1950).  58-9,  61, 
62,  63,  79,  80,  84 

Sec.  220  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934  as  amended  1965)  34,  293 
Sec.  221(d)(3)  (National  Housing  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended  1961)  10,  17, 
33,  34,  59-64,  68,  79,  80,  82,  83,  86, 
87,  90,  93,  94,  122,  128,  177,  178, 
252,  264,  331,  336,  340,  345,  349, 
354,  356,  365,  369,  370,  387,  421, 
422 

Sec.  221(h)  (National  Housing  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  1966)  252,  268, 
365 

Sec.  231  (National  Housing  Act)  293 
Sec.  312  (Housing  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  1965)  208 
Sec.  701(g)  (Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965)  449,  454, 
462 

Federal  grants  457-8,  463 
Federal  income-sharing  314.  See  also 
Heller-Pechman  tax-sharing  plan 
‘Federal  interests”  445-6 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
68,  79,  331,  349,  378 
Federal  surplus  land,  in  urban  areas 
481 

Federal  task  force  on  urban  problems, 
need  for  292 

Federal  tax  sharing.  See  Federal  in- 
come-sharing; Heller-Pechman  tax- 
sharing plan 

Federation  of  Tax  Administrators  99 
Feinberg,  Alex  iv,  316,  401-6,  430,  432- 
4,  467-8 

Fields,  Mayor  Alvin  286-9,  301 
Finch,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  245 
Finland  355 

fiscal  inequity,  of  city  and  suburbs  111 
Fischer,  John  222,  226-7,  229-34,  236, 
239,  241,  243 

flexible  dwellings,  for  changing  needs 
148-9 

Flint,  Michigan  130 
Florida  43 

folding  paper  house  159-60,  162-3 
Forbidden  Neighbors  425 
Ford,  Henry  (III)  15,  136 
Ford  Foundation  22,  390 
Ford  Motor  Company  142,  348 
foreclosed  housing,  for  public  housing 
26 

Formosa  186 

Fort  Worth-Dallas-Arlington,  Texas  iv 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing 
63,  64-5,  66-7,  75,  78,  79-80,  85 
Frain,  George  422,  430-2 
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Georgetown  351,  368 
General  Motors  141,  143 
General  Services  Administration  432 
ghetto,  ghettos  1,  6,  8,  16-17,  31,  46-7, 
53,  108,  129,  137,  139,  140,  212,  311, 
312,  315,  318,  39,  320,  321-3,  349,  357 
358,  363,  369,  387,  388,  436,  437 
Glenmore,  Miss  Dolores  357,  359-61 
Gorham,  William  480 
Granite  City,  Illinois  275-6 
Granite  City  Steel  304 
grants-in-aid  456 
Great  Britain  390 
“Great  Lakes  Community”  171 
Greenbelt  projects,  disposition  of  58 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  discriminatory 
zoning  in  427-30 

Greenwich  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission 428,  429,  430 
Grueninger,  Raymond  X.  214-22,  227, 
230-6,  238-40,  243 

guaranteed  minimum  income  314,  338, 
358 

Gulf  Oil  414 

Habitat  204,  206 
Hall,  Dr.  Edward  T.  436 
Hall,  Rep.  Kenneth  306-7 
Hanson,  Royce  444-52,  453-4,  456-9, 
460-4,  465,  466,  468 
Harmon  v Tyler  425 
Hawaii  38,  124 
hazard  insurance  473 
Heller-Pechman  tax-sharing  plan  113- 
14 

Hercules  Powder  Company  159,  171 
high-density  land  use,  in  central  city 
128 

highways,  effect  on  urbanization  171 
“Hinterland  and  Metropolitan  Popula- 
tions and  America’s  Future”  380 
historic  preservation  375 
Hoagland,  Hudson  382 
Holabird,  John,  Jr.  198-207 
Holiday  Inn  302-3,  305 
Hollander,  Edward  S.  469-71 
“home  care”  program  398 
home  rule  445 
homebuilding  299 

homemaking  services,  need  for,  34,  35, 
333 

homeowner  29,  39,  333 
homeownership  9,  48,  59,  146,  161,  228, 
253,  299,  322,  331,  341 

I Hong  Kong  388 

II  Horatio  Alger  myth  363 
Hoskins,  Col.  Charles  288 
House  and  Home  40 
housing 

aerospace,  chemical  industries  poten- 
tial 156 


as  aspiration  408-9 
as  metropolitan  issue  446 
cement-bag  house  166-8 
community  participation  in  265 
concrete  block,  use  of  163-4 
cooperatives.  See  cooperative  housing 
Detroit  5 

discrimination  in  29 
division  of  monetary  investment  147 
effect  of  building  codes  on  costs  138 
effectiveness  of  nonprofit  sponsorship 
369 

feasibility  of  tax  abatement  331 
filament-wound  structure  157,  160, 
165,  167 
financing 

below-market  interest  mortgage 
funds  17,  269,  340,  421 
bond-of-deed  258 
foam  plastic  possibilities  157 
for  low-income  families  446 
for  Negroes,  in  East  St.  Louis  311 
high  cost  of  equity  capital  422 
importance  of  management  369 
industrialization  of  149 
integration  in  19,  311 
in  the  inner  city  316,  317 
in  urban  renewal  309 
job  training  for  building  346 
limited-distribution  investment  62 
location  as  a top  priority  146 
long-term  costs  of  147 
low-cost  9,  138,  146,  161,  163,  171, 
255-7,  265,  291,  293,  341,  356,  369, 
387,  388,  414,  416,  421.  See  also 
low-income  housing 
low-income,  low-rent  9-10,  15-16,  19, 
27,  35,  48-9,  57-8,  121,  129,  146-7, 
152,  207-8,  289,  312,  389,  412,  451, 
459,  477.  See  also  public  housing 
lower-  and  moderate-income  range 
321,  339 

medium-income  415 
middle-income  25,  312,  331,  370 
moderate-income  57,  317,  370 
multi-phase  financing  for  148 
multifamily  project  processing,  accel- 
eration of  473-4 
need,  for  elderly  273 
new  technology  138-9,  166-8 
nonprofit  sponsors  15,  331 
obsolescence  147-8 
package- financing  plan  161 
performance  standards  151 
prefabricated  206 
problem  for  central  cities  128 
rehabilitation  of  57,  67-9,  178,  184, 
208,  246,  296,  311,  334,  365,  373, 
375 

relation  to  jobs  and  income  176-7 
retirement  177 
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revolving  fund  for,  in  Detroit  15 
second-hand  industry  in  148 
segregation  423.  See  also  discrimi- 
natory zoning 

skilled  training  centers  for  3 
systems  approach  to  146-53 
tax  depreciation  allowances  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  331 
Teamsters  Union  participation,  St. 
Louis  177 

technical  assistance  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  356 
technology  145-69,  171 
technological  innovations  to  reduce 
cost  339 

union  sponsorship  of  141-2 
whole  house  as  key  to  systems  anal- 
ysis 151-3 

See  also  cooperative  housing,  public 
housing,  relocation  housing 
Housing  Act  of  1949  317,  335,  432,  475 
Housing  Act  of  1954  334,  344 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  iii,  449 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  472,  475 

Housing  Asistance  Administration  253, 
377,  378,  477 
housing  codes 
and  demolition  costs  180 
enforcement  of  332-4,  375,  376,  378 
pride  of  ownership  as  standards  fac- 
tor 236-7 

revision  in  New  York  344 
St.  Louis  Minimum  Housing  Stand- 
ards Ordinance  176 
See  also  Baltimore  Plan;  code  en- 
forcement 

housing  counseling  program  474 
Housing  Development  Corporation  451 
housing  discrimination,  in  suburbs  24. 

See  also  discriminatory  zoning 
housing  programs,  limitations  and 
problems  331-2 
Houston,  Texas  iv,  265 
Howard,  John  361,  364-6 
Hudson,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.  5 
Human  Development  Coroporation  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  207 
human  relations  327,  353 
Hunt,  Portia  296,  297 
Hurd  V Hodge  426 

ICBO.  See  International  Conference  of 
Building  Officials 
Idaho  132 

Illinois  13,  101,  181,  184,  190,  194,  196, 
205,  272,  298,  299,  310,  313,  315 
IMPACT  257,  267,  278,  301,  309-10 


incentive  grants,  for  local  government 
cooperation  on  metropolitan  basis 
449 

incentives  to  industry  for  ghetto  invest- 
ment 320,  369 
income,  of  very  poor  332 
income  supplement  348 
incompatible  land  uses,  across  town- 
ship lines  28 
Indiana  88 

Indianhead  Corporation  274 
industrial  tax  shelters  272 
industry 

input  in  low-cost  housing  146 
responsibility  for  revenue  for  muni- 
cipal services  271-2 
responsibility  of,  on  city  problems 
277 

inner  city,  census  needed  of  10,  16 
integrated  housing,  built  for  Ford 
workers  in  California  142 
integrated  neighborhoods  471.  See  also 
block-busting 

integration  in  housing.  See  housing 
interest  subsidies,  advantages  of  83,  84 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  476 
intergovernmental  financial  assistance 
452 

intergovernmental  relations  445.  See 
also  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations 
International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers  174 

International  Conference  of  Building 
Officials  221 

International  Structures  Corporation 
159 

Irish  437 

Jacksonville,  Florida  460 
Jefferson  County,  Missouri  214 
job  development,  in  human  services 
320 

job  opportunities,  need  to  improve 
communication  about  314 
job  training 

at  point  of  origin  338,  344 
for  rehabilitation  of  housing  311, 
336 

in  building  crafts  307-9,  319 
on-the-job  training  367 
within  ghetto  area  345,  362 
jobs 

interrelationship  with  housing,  edu- 
cation, transportation  365,  366, 
409-10 

Johnson,  Jeh  iv,  279,  316,  345-6,  348, 
413-14,  415-16,  441,  443,  463 
Johnson,  President  Lyndon  B.  iii,  281- 
2,  339 
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Johnson,  Ralph  233 
Joint  Economic  Committee  375  435 
436,  440 

Jones,  Taylor  276^7,  280,  284 
Jones,  Wade  69-72,  91-4 
Journal  of  Mammology  382 

Kahn,  Alfred  276,  280-2 
Kaiser,  Edgar  139 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  435,  436,  441 
Kearns,  Robert  30-1 
Keast,  William  R.  98-9 
Keenan,  Joe  144 
Kennedy,  President  John  F.  435 
Kennedy,  Sen.  Robert  F.  293,  421,  422 
Kentucky  313 
Kinney,  Jack  358 
Klein,  Arthur  E.  290-5 
Knowles,  Jim  436 
Knox,  Robert  D.  54,  55fn 
Krooth,  David  L.  56-69,  78-82  83-7 
89-91,  92,  94,  95,  96-8 

labor  unions 
and  housing  costs  30 
apprenticeship  availabilities  345 
apprenticeship  training  294,  357-9 
attitude  on  technological  advances 
140-1 

high  labor  costs  27 
investment  of  pension  funds  143-4 
jurisdictions  in  438 
Negro  membership  in  358-9 
participation  in  cooperatives  75-7 
356 

productivity  of  30-1 
racial  discrimination  142-3,  263  286 
294 

trade  practices  of  30-1 
See  also  housing.  Teamsters’  Union 
Lake  Anne  Community  Hall  Reston 
397,  402 

land,  public  acquisition  of  410-13 
land  acquisition,  for  community  con- 
trol 398 

land  assessments,  as  control  on  leap- 
frogging 385 
land  bank  406 
land  speculation  393 
land  sprawl  408 
land  use 

acreage  for  cities  391 

and  expanding  cities  383 

better  information  needed  on  391-2 

large-tract  assembly  394 

misused  367 

policies  of  today  and  future  options 
417-18 

rural-urban  conversion  390-2 
social  objective  49 
land-use  controls 
political  climate  for  419 


land-use  definitions,  proposed  392 
Land  Use  Information  391 
land-use  planning 
British  system  420 
ineffectiveness  of  local  efforts  393 
land  value  taxation  36,  37-40,  115-16, 
126,  130.  See  also  site  value  taxation 
large-lot  zoning  425,  426-7,  429 
large-family  housing  gap  211-12 
Larson,  Ted  (C.  Theodore)  145  153 
159,  169-72  ’ ' ’ 

law  enforcement  295-6,  456 
Lawson,  Judge  Marjorie  361,  368-71 
Lead  Life  Insurance  Company  75 
leapfrogging  385 

leased  housing.  See  public  housing 
Life  Safety  Code  of  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  214 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago  200 
Lindsay,  Mayor  John  97 
local  and  state  taxation,  expansion  of 
104-5 

local  government 

budget  constraints,  relation  to  land 
banking  118 
consolidation  185-6 
coordination  21 
de-annexation  271-2 
deficit  12 

potentials  for  dealing  with  urban 
problems  143-4 
state  aid  to  101-2 
trends  in  tax  revenue 
local  housing  authorities,  cooperation 
with  code  enforcement  agencies  378 
local  real  estate  taxes,  as  favoring  land 
speculation  393 

Los  Angeles,  California  iv,  406  408 
418,  425,  461 

Los  Angeles  County,  California  406 
407 

low-cost  housing.  See  housing 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  475 
low-income  families  46,  83,  152,  161 
208,  365,  366,  388-9,  474 
low-rent  housing.  See  housing 
Lowe,  Miss  Jeanne  317  329-42  343 
344,  348,  349,  351,  356 
lower-income  families  57,  84 
Lucas,  Alfred  293-6,  306 
Lustron  house  300 

Lyons,  John  iv,  77,  173-4,  178-9,  186-8, 
191-3,  198,  202,  207,  209-13  222-3 
226,  229,  239-43,  245,  247,  254,  257* 
262,  268,  274-6,  280,  282-4,  286  29o’ 
293,  296,  300,  302,  304,  306-7  ’ 31o’ 
313,  316,  352-5,  401 
Lyons,  Sen.  William  306 
Lynn,  Mrs.  Dorothy  361,  367-8,  371 
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MICCO.  See  Model  Inner  City  Com- 
munity Organization 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington  323,  347 
Mack,  Andrew  361,  371-2 
Madison  County,  Illinois  311,  315 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Program  260,  294,  308 
man-years,  waste  of  136 
Marks,  Richard  V.  29 
Marshall  Plan,  for  U.S.  urban  crisis  182 
Martin,  Clarence  53-5 
Maryland  104,  115,  127,  451,  453,  455, 
457,  459,  463,  468 
mass  media,  failure  of  131 
mass  transit  375 
Massachusetts  132 
Massen,  Mrs.  Marion  iv 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Kathryn  72,  73-4,  87-8, 
91 

Mayer,  Alfred  H.  223-5,  231-34,  236-7, 
239-43 

Mayfield,  Rufus  432 
McGloin,  Eddie  95 
Meany,  George  357,  438 
median  income,  Miami  387 
medium-density  428 
medium-income  rental  level  421 
Mendelson,  Robert  247-54,  271-2,  276 
metro  government  454 
metropolis,  alternatives  to  325-9 
Metropolitan  Affairs  Program,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  247,  280 
metropolitan  area,  27,  53,  128,  144,  338, 

339,  354,  444,  451,  456,  459,  460,  462, 
466 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  469 
Metropolitan  Development  Bank  448 
metropolitan  development  policy  452 
metropolitan  dominance  329 
Metropolitan  Fund  22 
metropolitan  government  21-3,  45,  52, 
433,  462.  See  also  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan transit  authority 
metropolitan  housing  study  466 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  449-50,  452,  461,  463, 
465 

Mexican- Americans  441 
Miami,  Florida  iv,  386-8,  400,  402-3, 
406,  414,  418,  421-2,  434 
Miami  Lakes,  Florida  402-3 
Michigan  3,  28,  37-38,  41,  42,  112,  115, 
124,  129,  130,  132,  140,  142 
Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission  29 
Michigan  Credit  Union  League  75 
Michigan  Housing  Associates  74,  75-7 
middle-income  families,  group  58,  59, 

340,  397 

migration  338,  344,  367,  382,  383 


migration  services,  at  point  of  origin 
338 

Milan,  Italy  165 
Miller,  Arjay  480 
Milner,  Dr.  Esther  381 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  140,  458-9 
minimum  maintenance  incomes  342. 
See  also  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come 

Minnesota  104,  460 
minority  groups  480 
Mississippi  148 

Missouri  122,  181,  186,  190,  211,  244, 
312 

Missouri  Association  of  Building  Offi- 
cials and  Inspectors  220-1 
Mitchell,  Neal  146-53,  160-2,  163-8 
mixed  land  uses  28 

Model  Cities  Program  15,  180,  254,  276, 
281,  287,  299,  336,  358,  464 
model  codes  236-7,  463 
Model  Codes  Standardization  Council 
215 

Model  Inner  City  Community  Orga- 
nization 319,  321,  342,  343,  347,  361, 
366,  368,  369,  371 
moderate-income  families  81 
Moley,  Raymond  38 
Monsanto  Chemical  196,  253,  275,  277, 
304-5 

Monsanto,  Illinois  272 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  459 
Montreal  418 

Morgan,  Dr.  Arthur  317,  323-9,  349-50. 

351,  352,  353,  355 
Morgan,  Griscom  325,  380 
mortgage 

availability  for  Negroes  in  suburbs 
25,  30 
costs  365 

foreclosures,  turned  to  public  hous- 
ing. See  defaulted  rental  properties 
insurance  in  inner  city  161,  473 
mortgage  lending,  curb  to  good  design 
386 

Moses,  Robert  400 

Moss,  Hunter  384-9,  391,  392,  393,  394, 
398,  399,  400-2,  403,  406,  409,  410, 
411,  412,  413,  414,  415-18,  421-2,  432, 
434 

Moynihan,  Daniel  376 
municipal  income  tax  20,  130 
municipal  land  investment,  for  specu- 
lation 117-18 

municipal  taxes,  limitations  on  20 
Mvers,  Airs.  Mattie  31-6,  45-7,  48,  50-2, 
53,  56 

NAACP.  See  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
NHC.  See  National  Housing  Conference 
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National  Advisory  Committee  to  Con- 
gress on  Public  Welfare  341 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  257,  307-9. 
311,  432 

National  Association  of  Counties  453 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders 
233 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
298 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
447 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
447,  458 

National  Coalition  of  Conscience  136 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems iii,  1,  131,  209,  212,  292,  309, 
311,  317,  328,  329,  341,  365,  372,  375, 
376,  379,  392,  432,  438,  452,  473 
National  Committee  against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing  423 
National  Electrical  Code  218,  220,  224, 
238-9 

National  Housing  Conference  57,  78, 
84,  85 

national  housing  goal  57 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  2 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  439 
National  Land  and  Investment  Co.  v 
Easttown  Township  Board  of  Ap- 
peals 426 

National  League  of  Cities  38,  44,  453 
National  Plumbing  Code  223 
National  Stockyards  272 
“The  Nation’s  Consultation  on  the  Fu- 
ture Environment  of  a Democracy” 
281 

nature  program,  in  a housing  commu- 
nity 398 

Navage,  Ray  296 

Negro,  Negroes  3,  8,  9,  19,  23,  24-5,  26, 
29-30,  40,  44,  46-7,  50,  52,  73,  121, 
137,  139,  142-3,  209,  212,  254,  256^ 
260,  262-5,  266,  269,  272,  279,  282, 
283-5,  291,  298,  301,  311-12,  313,  318, 
319,  321,  323,  333,  335,  337,  340,  346, 
349,  354,  358,  359,  362,  364,  366,  367, 
386,  387,  388,  416,  423,  424,  425,  426, 
427,  430,  431,  436,  437,  438,  440,  441, 
457-9,  470-71,  480 
Negro  males,  census  needed  of  10 
neighborhood  action,  in  urban  renewal 
planning  15.  See  also  community  ac- 
tion; community  participation;  citi- 
zen involvement 

Neighborhood  Advisory  Council  364 
neighborhood  conservation  199 
neighborhood  redevelopment,  housing 
programs  a part  of  253 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  176,  178, 
336 


neighborhood  renewal  34,  430 
New  Career  Program  361,  371,  372 
new  construction  techniques,  experi- 
mentation in  170 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  iv,  3-4,  334, 
356 

New  Jersey  122,  403,  405 
New  Mexico  101 

new  town  development  354,  402-3,  414, 

436,  450-1 

New  York  City  iv,  81,  84,  114,  125,  126, 
192,  196,  332,  335,  336,  341,  344,  351, 
375,  401,  402,  408,  416,  433,  441,  443 
New  York  (State)  13.  38,  100,  101,  122, 
124,  331,  340 
New  York  Times  331 
nonprofit  housing  development  cor- 
poration 138 

nonprofit  housing,  need  for  profes- 
sional staff  252 
non-property  taxes  100-1 
Northeast  Greenwich  Association  428 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  428 
Norway  355 

OEO.  See  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity 

OIC.  See  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center 

Oakland  County,  Michigan  52 
Obear-Nester  Company  274,  275 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  209. 
292,  349,  446 

Office  of  National  Capital  Affairs,  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  447 
Ohio  328 
Oklahoma  132 

one-man,  one-vote  movement  444,  461 
O’Neill,  Richard  iv,  18-21,  40-3,  93-4, 
124-7,  173,  178-9,  191-2,  203,  204, 
222,  223,  226,  229-31,  233,  238-9,  241, 
247.  269-70,  297,  300,  316,  347-8,  349, 
408,  409,  410,  416,  437,  438,  439 
open  housing  188,  298,  307,  313,  378, 

437,  441-2.  See  also  open  occupancy 
open  occupancy  5,  140,  298,  358,  458-9 
open  space  433,  467 

Open  Space  Land  Program,  Federal  281 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter 345-6,  359 

Orange  County,  California  127 
Owens,  David  307-9 

PACE.  See  Progress  and  Action  through 
Citizens’  Efforts 

I’HA.  See  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion 

Paraskevopoulos,  Stephen  145,  153-60, 
162-3,  168,  169fn,  171 
Parks,  Oliver  302-4 
Parks  Airlines  302 
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Parks  Airport  302 
Parks  I'raining  for  Aviation  302 
part-time  mayors,  disadvantages  of  44-5 
Patman,  Rep.  Wright  59 
I’eace  Corps  260 

Pennsylvania  13,  38,  100,  112,  426 
Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
of  Chicago,  survey  of  cooperatives  60 
Percy,  Sen.  Charles  78,  293 
Percy-Widnall  Housing  Bill  379-80 
Perloff,  Harvey  450 
Perry,  Ivory  211-12,  213 
personal  property  tax  37,  43 
Philadelphia  iv,  183,  265,  341,  351,  400 
pilot  plan  communities.  See  Yellow 
Springs 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsyhania  i\,  118,  186. 
333,  341 

Planned  Industrial  Expansion  183 
planned  price  policv,  for  city  services 
105-9 
planning 
area  wide  180 

citizen  involvement  in  342-3,  347 
creative  199,  201 

city-suburban  coordination  in  186 
democratic  process  and  the  time  lag 
199 

metropolitan  185,  187 
See  also  regional  planning 
police 

and  community  relations  262,  277-8 
brutality  310 
problems  307 

protection,  of  Negroes  in  suburbs  29 
work,  quality  of  313 

l^olitical  and  Economic  Planning  (PEP) 
390 

political  regionalism  450 
politics,  realities  of  129-31 
poor  46,  318,  320,  330  331,  332,  333,  335, 
3.36,  337,  338,  341,  363-6,  373,  428 
poor  people,  potential  for  study  com- 
missions 371-2 
jiopulation  growth  344 
Port  Chester,  New  York  428 
l^overty  program  3,  7,  11,  208,  212,  294, 
295,  343 

power  structure  269 
preassembled  door  case  439 
prefabricated  housing  206 
preassembled  plumbing  223,  228 
prefabricated  wiring  228 
President’s  Commission  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing 139 

Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland  459 
Princeton  University  388 
priority  problems  of  cities  134-40 
private  enterprise,  involvement  of  in 
new  communities  481-2 
private  investment,  in  central  city  6 


problem  families  35 
Progress  and  Action  through  Citizens’ 
Efforts  290-3,  295,  303 
property  tax 

ability-to-pay  or  benefit?  117 
adequacy  of  52 
administration  of  42-3,  124-7 
amendment  of,  to  improve  revenue 
base  111-12 

as  cross-section  tax  36-7 

assessment  of  rural  property  40 

effect  of  relief  103-4 

exemption  in  Michigan  83 

local  reliance  on  100-1 

100  percent  assessment,  in  Florida  43 

rise  in  102-3 

structure,  need  for  simplification  210- 
11.  See  also  land  value  taxation 
Proposition  14  in  California  423 
public  housing 
as  community  46 

closed  to  lowest-income  families  365 
church  involvement  in  146 
conflict  over  sites  for  333 
cost  cutting  in  construction  414 
criticism  of  416,  417 
emphasis  on  social  .services  in  35 
foreclosures  turned  to  26 
good  design  needed  in  34 
in  East  St.  Louis  251,  253 
in  Miami,  Florida  414 
in  Puerto  Rico  442 
in  St.  Louis  178,  288 
in  Washington,  D.C.  358,  361 
income  for  admission  332 
intent  of,  in  1930’s  332 
leasing  program  81,  83,  378,  474,  477 
management-tenant  relationships  477 
need  for,  in  Detroit  34 
new  approaches  under  Federal  actions 
477-9 

new  directions  indicated  iv 
on  vacant  urban  land  400 
oposition  to  17 

percent  of  welfare  families  in  New 
York  City  332 
place  of  387-9 
portion  on  renewal  land  128 
racial  policy  479 

rent  certificate  375,  377,  378.  See  also 
leasing  program  above 
rent  supplement  as  alternative  to  tra- 
ditional 340 
rentals  in  St.  Louis  179 
scattered-site  16-17,  26,  208,  477 
shortfall  in  building  87 
site  selection  policies  479 
speedup  in  processing  of  applications 
for  building  480 
tenant  complaints  441 
tenant  selection  policies  479 


tenants  in  1930’s  332,  337 
total  units  331 
turnkey  64-5,  477 
unit  costs  in  excess  of  .'$20,000  47H 
waiting  list 
in  Detroit  32 
in  New  York  City  332 
welfare  recipients  in  335 
Public  Housing  Administration  16 
public  land  acquisition  advantages  of 
396.  See  also  public  land  bank 
public  land  bank  411-12 
public  welfare  335 
Puerto  Rican  436,  440,  441,  442-3 

quality  living  181 

quasi-public  instruments,  to  deal  with 
urban  problems  144-5 

Rabkin,  Sol  423-30 
race  relations  328 

racial  integration  300-2,  469-71.  See  also 
race  relations 

racial  restrictive  covenants  425-6 
racial  segregation  425,  479 
racial  unrest  1 
racism  280 
Radiker,  Oliver  303 
Randolph,  Homer  G.  276,  282-4,  285 
Ranney,  David  249 
Raspberry,  William  431 
Ravitch,  Richard  iv,  15-18,  45-50,  55, 
78-82,  94,  96,  316,  340,  342,  344,  3.50, 
351,  352,  442-3 
Rayburn,  Sam  435 
recreational  facilities  362 
redevelopment  agency,  aid  to  housing 
sponsors  356 
“redlining”  iv,  30 
red  tape  308,  309,  312 
regional  council,  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol 195 

regional  organization  of  individual  gov- 
ernments 452 
regional  planning 
land  use  457 
in  St,  Louis  area  187 
in  Washington,  D.C.  area  466-7 
regional  transportation  planning,  re- 
lated to  regional  land-use  planning 
457 

rehabilitated  housing.  See  housing 
rehabilitation  loans,  boon  to  lower-  in- 
come families  335 
relocation  housing 
in  St.  Louis  178 
importance  of  367-8 
missing  in  renewal  31-3 
need  for  social  services  in  process  of 
35 

relocation  ser\  ice  335-6,  338 


Renewal  .Assistance  .Administration  475 
rent  certificate  housing.  See  public 
housing 

rent  subsidy  48,  208,  212-13,  333,  340 
rent  supplements  17-18,  48,  61,  81,  83, 
90,  184,  264,  268-9,  315,  334,  340,  .358, 
.377-8,  389,  410,  421 

rentals  of  221(d)(3)  housing,  in  St.  Louis 
178-9 

reparation  to  ghetto  dwellers  6 
research  and  development,  potential 
from  military  154-5 
Rosensteil  Foundation  428,  430 
residential  density  225 
Resources  for  the  Future  390,  392,  4.50 
Reston,  Virginia  397-8,  402,  413-14 
restrictive  covenants  30 
retirement  housing  177 
Reuther,  Walter  15,  132-45,  154,  168-9 
revenue-sharing  plan  289 
Ribicoff,  .Senator  Abraham  6,  97 
Ribicolf  Committee  135,  137,  139 
“rich  poor”  332 
Richter,  Kirt  381 

riots  4-5,  8,  15,  20-1,  22,  47-8,  97,  136- 
7,  318,  348,  372 
rising  land  values,  tax  on  399 
Roberts,  Harry  H.  245 
Rockefeller,  David  136,  144 
Romex  229,  238-9 
Ross,  D.  Reid  246 
Romney,  Governor  George  112 
Rothenberg,  Leon  99,  100-5,  111,  112, 
118-19,  120,  123,  126,  127,  132 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  161 
Royal  Oak  Township,  Michigan  40 
Rumania  355 
Runge,  Carl  172 
rural  poverty  337 
Russia  164 
Rustin,  Bayard  47 
Rybeck,  Walter  iv 

St.  Charles  County,  Missouri  214 
St.  Clair  County,  Missouri  295-6,  311 
St.  Clair  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
272 

St.  Joseph  Countv,  Michigan  425 
St.  Louis  174.  188,  233,  244,  247,  274, 
299,  300.  302,  305.  314,  471 

adoption  of  BOCA  building  code  221 
air  pollution  control  193-6 
cheaper  money  for  industries  183 
code  changes  and  costs  227-8 
Community  Renewal  Program  294 
Denverside  Improvement  Association 
262,  264-6 

East-West  Gateway  Coodinating  Com- 
mittee 180-1,  186-7,  195 
Gateway  District  245-6 
Housing  Authority  178,  208 
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Human  Development  Corporation 

244 

JelF-Vander-Lou  244 
Laclede  Town  177 
leased  housing  253 
low-rent  housing  in  341-2 
metropolitan  area  214,  251 
Midwest  Citizens  Council  245-6 
Mill  Creek  246 

Mill  Creek  Valley  housing  develo|)- 
ment  177,  178 

Neighborhood  Action  Committee  244, 

245 

Neighborhood  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  299-300 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  176,  178, 

188 

Neighborhood  Ser\  ice  Center  pro- 
gram 244 

Orr-Weathers  public  housing  project 
301 

Planned  Industrial  Expansion  183 
Pruitt-Igoe  public  housing  project  288 
public  housing  rentals  179 
Public  Revenue  Education  Council 
210 

Regional  Industrial  Develo|)ment 
Corporation  246 
rehabilitation  188 
relocation  in  178 
rent  subsirly  program  208,  212-13 
retirement  housing  in  177 
St.  Louis  University  185 
Sauget  272 

smoke  problems  in  192-8 
tax  incentives  to  business  18.3-4 
221(d)(3)  rentals  in  178-9 
Union-Sarah  Gateway  Center  211 
Washington  University  185,  188,  193 
Yateman  District  244 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  codes  in 
218-20,  223-4,  226-8,  230-1,  236^243 
Salwak,  Stanley  172 
San  Antonio,  Texas  482 
Sanders,  Carl  E.  iv 

San  Francisco,  California  iv,  418,  461-2 
San  Jose,  California  142 
scatteration  225.  See  also  leapfrogging 
scattered-site  public  housing  16-17,  26, 
208,  477 

Scheiber,  Walter  449,  452-6,  459-63, 
465-8 

Scholle,  August  74,  75-8,  83 
.school  financing  101 
school  for  unwed  mothers  296 
schools,  overcrowded  in  Washington, 
D.C.  364 
Science  381 

Scientific  American  381 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment iii,  iv,  472—82 


seed  money  139 

segregation  15,  263,  265,  378,  429.  See 
also  discrimination 
Selma,  .Alabama  323 
Selye,  Hans  382 

.senior  citizens  organization.  Yellow 
Springs  model  328 
service  regionalism  450 
Shelley  v Kramer  426 
Shuman,  Howard  E.  iv,  55-6,  77,  212, 
241,  430,  439 

sidewalks,  standards  for  224 
Simon,  Robert  384,  395-8,  399,  400-402, 
404,  406,  408-10,  411, 412-14,  415.  432, 
139.  450 

Simon,  Sen.  Paul  296,  298,  312-15 
single-purpose  cultural  centers  402 
site  value  taxation  118.  See  also  land 
value  taxation 
Slack,  Edward  276,  278-80 
slum  clearance  434 
slum  housing  334 
slum  land,  taxing  of  38 
slum  landlords  334,  377 
slum  property,  price  of  44 
slums  31,  129,  245,  335,  336,  337,  338, 
364,  388 

slurb  developments  433 

Small  Business  Administration  292 

Smart,  Walter  212 

Smith,  Mrs.  C'.hloethiel  Woodard  iv,  173, 
191-3,  204-6,  231-4,  247,  273-4,  316- 
17,  323,  329,  339,  349,  352,  357,  359, 
361,  364,  366,  367,  368,  370,  372,  383- 
4,  389,  395,  398,  401,  406,  410,  416, 
422,  430-2,  434,  438,  452,  461, 463,  466. 
468-9,  471 

Smith.  Oliver  287,  300,  311 
Smithsonian  Institution  431 
social  legislation  298 
social  planning  450-1 
social  programming  468 
social  services  35 
solid  waste  management  466 
Southern  Building  Code  221 
Southern  California  241 
South  Florida  385 

Southern  Illinois  University  260,  296, 
298 

.Southfield,  Michigan  37,  38,  39-40,  41-3, 
45,  52 

.Soviet  Union  435 
special-purpose  district  454 
spot  zoning.  See  zoning 
Stamford,  Connecticut  428 
Standard  Land  Use  Coding  Manual  392 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
bad  measure  of  land  use  for  urban 
purposes  391 
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Starr,  Roger  356 

state  aid,  and  city  problems  12-13 
State  Housing  Authority,  in  Michigan 
13,  22 

state  role  in  municipal  fiscal  affairs 
112-13 

state  involvement,  reason  for  lack  of 
313 

state  legislatures  129 
Stockdale,  James  276 
“Strategy  for  a Livable  Environment” 
193 

structural  permanence,  overemphasis  on 
169 

sub-core  city  44 
subdivisions,  land  waste  in  395 
sub-market  interest  loans  331 
subsidy  289,  336,  348 
substandard  housing  148,  207-8.  365,  366 
suburban  development 
across  boundaries  406-8 
as  land  user  384-5 
districts  395,  406 

suburban  share  in  urban  crisis  22-3 
suburbs 

and  cost  of  local  government  services 
394 

antipathy  to  central  city  12 
discriminatory  zoning  in  19 
subsidized  flight  to  209-10 
suburbia  12 

suitable  urban  environment  173,  175 
Sunnyvale,  California  142 
Supervisors  Inter-County  Committee, 
in  Michigan  23 
Sweden  355 

Symington,  Sen.  Stuart  174 

Taft,  Sen.  Robert  436 
Takoma  Park,  Maryland  471 
Task  Force,  for  new  communities  481 
tax  abatement  121-4,  333,  377. 

See  also  total  tax  abatement  348 
tax  adjustment  132 
tax  assessment 
base  135,  291 
of  agricultural  land  127 
of  cooperative  housing  93-4 
of  fringe  land  127 
on  221(d)(3)  housing  287. 

See  also  underevaluation  of  land 
tax  incentives  8,  182-3 
lax  penalties  334 

taxation,  for  potential  utilization  403- 
5 

tax  revenues  and  tax  resources  98-115 
Taylor,  Ralph  150 
l eacher’s  Aid  Program  320 
technical  assistance,  for  private  rede- 
velopment 51-2 


Peer.  Fred  247,  262-7,  269,  276 
tenant  participation  477 
tenants’  rights  477 
lennessee  132 
Texas  141 

Thompson,  Warren  380,  381 
Thompson,  Wilbur  98,  105-9,  116-18, 
120-1,  122,  125,  126-7,  131 
44 MF  Magazine  290-1 
time-zoning  159,  170 
Ttnonto,  Canada  52 
total  commitment  on  urban  problems, 
essentiality  of  133 

total  community  involvement  287-8, 
296 

total  living  environment  137 
total  land  writedown  348 
total  tax  abatement  348 
transportation  problem  135,  275,  366 
transportation,  subsidized  public  314 
trash  collection,  in  low-income  sector 
152 

Tri-Faith  Employment  Program  314 
Tucker,  Raymond  188-98,  200-1 
Turner,  J.  C.  345,  346,  357-9 
turnkey  housing.  See  public  housing 
two  Americas  359-60 

underclass  urban  society  3 
underemployment  291,  294 
underevaluation  of  land  37 
unemployment  291,  294,  363,  364 
uniform  fire  code  223,  230 
Union  Electric  Company  303 
Unistrut  spaceframe  system  171 
UAW  (United  Automobile  Workers) 
141-2,  143 

United  States  4,  38,  61,  151,  155,  165, 
182,  184,  187-8,  192,  258,  304-5,  327, 
359,  364,  374,  391,  409,  414,  420,  436, 
4.38,  453,  464 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment 171 

USASI  (USA  Standards  Institute)  216 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  454 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  424 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  38,  44,  453 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  315,  325 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  171,  344 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  18,  197,  292,  454,  461 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  16,  17,  18,  60,  95,  122, 
132,  172,  180,  203,  237,  253,  276,  287, 
292,  312,  321,  340,  370,  371,  376-8, 
433,  446,  452,  454,  467,  473,  476-8,  481 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  433 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  18,  292,  308, 
341,  344,  348 
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IJ.S.  Department  of  Transportation  446, 

458,  461 

U.S.  Gypsum  Research 

U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  477 

uni\ersity,  involvement  of  in  urban 
problems  314 

uni\ersity,  role  in  community  266 
University  of  California  163 
University  of  Chicago  267 
“upgrading”  by  zoning  426 
upward-mobile  families  340 
urban  affairs  subcommittee,  of  joint 
Economic  Committee  375 
urban  agent  337,  357 
Urban  Coalition  136,  144 
urban  crisis,  state’s  role  in  meeting 
312-15 

urban  development  18-19,  339,  344 
urban  development  corporation  9,  18-19 
urban  development  fund  9,  18—19 
urban  economy  337 

urban  government  finance.  See  tax  reve- 
nues and  tax  resources 
Urban  Institute  480 
Urban  Land  Institute  388 
urban  node  172 
urban  poverty  337 

urban  problems  324,  330,  374,  379,  440 
urban  programs,  interrelation  of  18 
Urban  Public  Works  Act  8 
urban  renewal 

change  in  image  needed  368 
criticism  of  31—6,  212,  263,  33/,  431-2 
distortion  of  128 

effect  of  delay  on  property  owners  54 
effect  on  housing  market  9,  14 
function  of  reattracting  middle-class 
whites  to  city  25-6 
housing  location  in  48,  54 
importance  of  citizen  involvement 
362 

national  goals  and  priorities  475 
new  definition  needed  for  highest  and 
best  use  432-3 

people  participation  in  318-19 
social  purposes  of  129 
supplemental  payments  to  displaced 
homeowners  476 
usefulness  of  land  bank  411-12 
utilization  of  other  programs  18 
urban  research  8 
urban  school  situation  313 
urban  sprawl  339 
urbanization  169,  171,  339,  380-3 
user  charges  106-8,  132.  See  also  user 
fees 

user  fees  129 
Utah  101 


VA.  See  Veterans  Administration 
vacant  land,  in  cities  16,  153,  399-400, 

403  ^ _ 

Vandergriff,  Tom  J.  iv,  1,  11-13,  15, 

50-3,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  129-132,  141, 
168-9,  173,  179-80,  184,  192-5.  206-7, 
234-7’,  247,  271-2,  283,  468 
Vatterott,  Charlie  302,  304 
Vatterott,  Joe  302-3 
vest-pocket  parks  400 
Veterans  Administration  26,  311-2 
Virginia  426,  451,  453,  455,  457,  466. 

468 

Virginia  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Areas  466 

\ocational  education  314 
vocational  rehabilitation  plan  465-6 
vocational  school  294,  306 
Voss,  Mrs.  Anne  207-9 

Walker,  Clarence  247 
Walker,  Rev.  Lawrence  268-9 
walkway  system  397 
war  on  poverty.  See  poverty  program 
Waring,  Philip  297-8 
Washington,  Mrs.  Evie  361-4 
Washington  metropolitan  area  44.5-52, 
454 

Washington,  D.C.  343,  445,  447,  452,  4.55, 
457,  458,  461,  466,  467,  482 

Adam^^-Morgan  area  430 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  322 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  444. 
446 

Central  Labor  Council  345,  358,  359 
Council  of  Governments  as  regional 
planning  agency  453,  466-7 
18th  and  Columbia  Road  Business 
Men's  Association  430 
Fine  Arts  Commission  205 
Housing  Authority  (National  Capital 
Housing  Authority)  332,  447 
ghetto  needs  357-9 
Meridian  Hill  Park  431 
metropolitan  government  approach 
for  444—50 

Metropolitan  .Area  Transit  Authoiity 
450,  454-5,  457 

National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion 447,  458 

Neighborhood  Advisory  Council  364 
Neighbors,  Inc.  469-71 
New  Career  Program  371 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  350 
362,  447 

Shaw  area  317,  318-19,  321,  322,  345. 

350-2,  3.54,  361,  363,  367,  368,  371 
Shaw  junior  High  P-T.\  361,  368 
Southwest  Area  33.5-6,  368 
Urban  League  361 
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WASPS  436,  440 
water  pollution  135,  315,  405 
Waterbury,  Connecticut  142 
Watts,  Los  Angeles  136,  265,  354 
Wayne  State  University  98,  105 
Weaver,  Robert  C.  472,  476 
welfare  program  364 
white  suburban  noose  427 
Widnall,  Cong.  William  B.  373-80 
Woodbury,  Coleman  iv,  1,  84,  87,  88-9. 
99,  105,  109,  110,  115,  118-19,  120,  129, 
132,  145,  160,  168-9,  316,  355,  356.  410. 
412-13,  432,  445,  463-6 
workable  program  331,  343-5,  376 
Wyoming  132 

Yeargin,  Miss  Earline  212-13 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  326-8,  355 
Yellowstone  Park,  subsidy  of  109 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
47 

Younge,  Mrs.  Wyvetter  247,  25.5-7,  270 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  69 

Zinsmeister,  Miss  Jane  iv 
zoning 

administration  deficient  in  suburbs 
28 

amateur  zoners  and  planners  241-2 
and  councils  of  governments  467-8 
and  lack  of  authority  199,  201 
and  real  estate  taxes  394 
as  discriminatory  device  423 
as  impediment  to  home  building  429 
Bi-State  Agency,  St.  Louis  186 
buffer  zone  425 


coordinated  regulations  in  186-7 
criticism  of  393 

discrimination  in  suburbs  354,  429 
early  controls  in  U.S.  424 
economic  discrimination  in  428-30 
fiscal  19 
flood  plain  28 

for  development  control  412 
for  mixed  use,  to  reduce  land  waste 
396,  401-3 

for  open  space  in  Hawaii  433 
impact  of  new  highways  28 
impact  on  suburban  hou.sing  patterns 
354 

in  St.  Louis  187 

large-lot,  to  hold  back  development 
412 

non-urban  zones  to  halt  growth  225- 
6,  236 

only  one  tool  of  land-use  control  419 
overemphasis  as  method  of  control- 
ling urban  development  451 
ordinances  in  St.  Louis  County  224 
political  influence  of  413 
possibility  of  state  direction  434 
practices  in  suburbs  24,  28-9 
pressures  in  28 
residential  28 
spot  28,  385 
static  concept  of  452 
turnback  from  commercial  to  resi- 
dential 401 
validation  of  433 

variance  for  economic  benefit  429 
See  also  “upgrading”  by  zoning 
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